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FOREWORD 


HE purpose of this, the Thirty-First Yearbook of the Department of 

Elementary School Principals, is to present to the profession a series 
of basic understandings relative to what constitutes effective learning and 
teaching in the elementary school. Winifred E. Bain, whose article is first 
in Chapter I and keynotes the entire book, presents an interesting and 
effective overview of specific practices that should be incorporated into 
and, incidentally, eliminated from the program of the modern, forward- 
looking school. Bascom H. Story, also in Chapter I, helps to preface 


the yearbook by his explanation of the “good life” in the elementary 
school. 


The Department does not necessarily endorse or recommend all the 
practices enumerated in the 47 articles comprising this book. The 1952 
Yearbook, like those in the past, should be viewed as a cross section of 
ideas and experience and not as a statement of policy or standards ap- 
proved by the profession. In offering a wide sampling of practices in 
elementary education thruout the United States, the book demonstrates 
the idea that each elementary-school principal can learn and profit from 
the experiences of fellow principals. 


As in the case of the preceding yearbook, the title of this volume at- 
tracted wide attention and interest. Almost 200 persons submitted articles 
for consideration, but because of space and budget limitations, it was 
possible to print only 47. The great quantity of information placed at the 
Committee’s disposal, however, helped to assure another yearbook of high 
quality. 

In recognizing the many persons who helped in the preparation of the 
Thirty-First Yearbook, the Editorial Committee first wishes to thank 
Robert W. Eaves, Executive Secretary of the DESP, and Frank W. Hub- 
bard, Director of the NEA Research Division, for their guidance and 
encouragement. Special thanks go to Sam M. Lambert, Assistant Ditec- 
tor of the NEA Research Division, for coordination of planning and 
editing. Mabel Smith and Dolores Dube of the Research Division and 
J. S. Cowdrick and Violet Argent of the NEA Publications Division 
also merit the Committee’s commendation for their valuable editorial and 
technical assistance. Kenneth Frye, Publications Division, did the art work. 

HELon Brixey, Chairman 
The Editorial Committee 
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THE YEARBOOK PROJECT 
Orn direction of the yearbook project is in the hands of the Edi- 


torial Committee composed of three members of the Department 
appointed by the president. Members serve three-year overlapping terms, 
one going off and one coming on each year. After serving as a member 
for two years, each person automatically becomes chairman the third 
year. The Committee for the 1952 Yearbook consists of Helon Brixey, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, Chairman; V. Carl Ilgen, University City, Mis- 
souri; and Katharine Edwards, Greenville, South Carolina. 

For many years the NEA Research Division has assisted the Committee 
by coordinating yearbook planning and production. One representative 
of the Division acts as an agent of the Committee, organizing and editing 
materials, guiding the production process, and providing other help. 

In the past, one of three basic plans has been used in preparing each 
yearbook. The one most frequently used involves considerable coopera- 
tion and a degree of competition among writers. An announcement folder 
containing a tentative outline of content is sent to all members of the 
Department two years before the book is due to be published. All are in- 
vited to write and usually 150 to 250 persons submit manuscripts. These 
are individually read and ranked by each member of the Committee, 
and the best ones, in the combined judgment of the Committee, are 
selected for each section of the book. Because the restrictions of space 
and budget limit printing to about 50 articles, a number of writers have 
to be disappointed each year. On the other hand, thru this completely 
democratic plan each member has an opportunity to participate and a 
chance each year of getting his story printed. Another advantage of the 
plan is the grass-roots type of approach wherein the yearbook is written 
by elementary-school principals for elementary-school principals. 

A second plan is used occasionally when the yearbook topic is of a 
highly specialized nature. The open invitation is dispensed with in such 
cases and all materials are obtained by invitation from highly skilled 
experts. 

Periodically, the yearbook is devoted to reporting the results of a re- 
search study of the status of the elementary-school principalship, the best 
illustrations being the surveys in the yearbooks published in 1928 and 
1948. In such cases a third plan of yearbook production is used. Here 
the study is conducted and the book largely written by NEA Research 
Division personnel. 
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CHAPTER I 


Foundations 


Conflicting philosophies are a major 
barrier to progress in elementary educa- 
tion, and the chasm between what we be- 
lieve in and what we do is still a wide one 
in many school systems. 

Each elementary-school principal, either 
consciously or unconsciously, has a philoso- 
phy of education, a set of sometimes unre- 
lated points of view about what is good 
for children, ideas about what the mission 
of modern education is. Perhaps these 
basic beliefs in some cases have never been 
written down but they reveal their exist- 
ence in attitudes, habits, and types of 
practice found in schools thruout the 
United States. Because what we believe in 
will determine largely what we do, it is 
sometimes good to check our individual 
points of view against those commonly 
recognized by good principals today. 

Winifred E. Bain in the first article says 
we frequently “know better than we do” 
and implies that it is high time that our 
“doings” caught up with our “knowings.” 
In the second article Bascom H. Story dis- 
cusses the bases for effective learning in 
terms of the needs of growing children 
and the characteristics of the “good life” 
in school. In the third article, Lowry W. 
Harding draws comparisons between prev- 
alent practice and desirable practice. These 
three articles keynote the Thirty-First 


Yearbook. 








Bases for Effective Learning 


By WINIFRED E. BAIN 


President, Wheelock College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ot long ago I visited an elementary school with a team of supervisors 
N who had been invited to evaluate the work. Discussing the school 
after the visit, members of the group were agreed that the teaching was 
formal, patterned and stereotyped, and lacking in life, vigor, and meaning 
to the children. “But,” said one, “in this area people are used to this type 
of school, and I suppose the staff cannot make changes too fast.” Where- 
upon, I thought, “No change is too fast if it works for the good of chil- 
dren.” 


WHEN SHALL WE DO AS WELL AS WE KNOW? 


The education and welfare of children are the criteria by which parents, 
teachers, and other citizens should judge their schools. No preconceived 
notion of what a school should be like is valid unless it stands the test of 
adequacy for child growth and development. 

We know much more about children than we did when schools took on 
the persistent patterns that characterize many of them today. In fact we 
know better than we do. With children so important as they are, it is 
logical and natural to ask in all sincerity, “When shall we do as well as 
we know?” 

In point of time the question has no answer. We cannot predict a fixed 
date. Yet it is important that we concern ourselves with the problem. 
With the United States of America in its unprecedented position of world 
leadership, it is no idle thought that democratic education is the hope of 
the world. What excuse have we for doing less than the best that we know 
for children? 

With this sobering and profound beginning, it would be well to attempt 
to answer the question, “When shall we do as well as we know?” On the 
basis of what we know about children in our society, there are three sim- 
ple answers. 


First, we shall do as well as we know when we genuinely respect indi- 
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FOUNDATIONS 


viduals—Fundamentally, this means finding joy in the great variety of 
patterns in which children are created. 

If we do appreciate the individuality of children, it means that we shall 
need to take out of the schools: 


Artificially fixed and rigid standards for all 

Some of the old patterns of mass production 

Much of the standardized achievement testing 

Ability groupings 

Promotions by formula 

The impersonal attitude of teachers toward children 

Labels that give children brand names such as “dumb” and “holy terror.” 


If we are to enjoy the unique quality of each person, we shall need to 
put into the schools qualities that stem from beliefs and feelings inherent 
in ourselves: 


Good feelings about individual children 

Understanding tolerance that is more than the tolerance of indifference 

Insight into the personality of each child and foresight into what he may 
become. 


Genuine respect demands that we have faith in individuals and culti- 
vate in each child a courageous faith in himself. To achieve this we 
should take out of the schools: 


The notion that it is necessary to humiliate a child in order to make him good 

The conviction that we should punish him to make him learn 

The lash of shame to make him try harder 

The mark of failure to prove how much the world expects of him that he 
hasn’t got, so that he’ll stir himself about getting it. 


Instead we need to build courageous faith in self by putting into the 
schools: 


Many opportunities for succeeding 

Challenges to children for different types of achievement 
Praise and appreciation for advancing maturity 
Sympathetic forgiveness of shortcomings 


Opportunities to use the achievements of today to insure success in doing harder 
things tomorrow | 
Warmth and affection for all children as individual personalities. 


Appreciation and respect for individuals cannot te static. We must 
keep pace with changes that take place in the continuous and integrated 
development of each child. The pleasure that is taken in seeing the baby 
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BASES FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


first recognize his mother, learn to jounce in time to music, wave “by by,” 
and cut his first tooth, grows stale and rancid when he gets to be five if 
our appreciation halts at the level of infancy. Respect must go forward, 
adjusting itself to new manifestations in child life or it will regress. 
There is no chance to stand still when dealing with children. 

Dynamic respect for continuous and integrated developmental processes 
demands that we take out of the schools: 


Our set grading system 

Our standardized assignments such as p. 20-31 in uniform textbooks 

Our artificial separation of subjects (We shall doubt that health can be taught 
in one period, art in another, and religion in “released time.”) 

Our workbook drills on what readiness tests measure 

Our fixed notions that a nursery school is one set type of institution and a 
kindergarten quite a different one; that the first grade is reading and the second 
or fifth or seventh grade something else quite static and unchangeable. 


Instead there will be provided in schools: 


Valuable experiences that give many opportunities for children, according to 
their level of development, to gain facts, insights, and meanings 

Many and varied books and materials for satisfying curiosities 

An urgency for children to be prepared for next steps tomorrow by living well 
today 

A chance for each child to build his future on the solid foundation of good 
pasts. 


But respect for individuals is not the complete answer to the problem 
of doing as well as we know for children. There are other important 
considerations. 

Second, we shall do as well as we know when we are intelligently con- 
cerned about social processes in human relations—This will have an effect 
on our work with children in school, on our relationships with homes and 
communities, and on our interrelationship with co-workers. 

In schools we shall need to put away some traditional practices: 


Of keeping children quiet and apart from each other, punishing them for whis- 
pering, accusing them of cheating if they help each other and don’t work in 
isolation 

Of setting value on rivalry so that children strive to lift themselves up by 
tramping on the prone bodies of their fellows 

Of finding only a few stereotypes worthy of praise and glory 

Of narrowing the curriculum to skills and textbook drills. 
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FOUNDATIONS 


On the positive side this means we shall recognize that the courageous, 
self-sustaining power of the individual is not enough. We shall help 
children: 


To build a concern for and faith in others 

To feel the confidence and joy that follows from belonging to a group that 
works together 

To find the strength that comes from being part of a courageous group 
enterprise 

To begin early to practice ways of cooperation in nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens (Cooperation should not be left to chance improvisation in the uncertain 
future of adulthood.) 

To engage in creative, even if noisy, social intercourse that children crave and 
that is part of the social group process 

To engage in group planning and group thinking on common problems 

To work on common tasks abiding by common rules 

To evaluate and judge group behavior. 


When we are intelligently concerned about social processes and human 
relations in homes and communities, we shall need to: 


Revise the old idea that home is where you live and school is where you learn 

Refute the notion that schools merely preserve the cultural heritage and that 
any changes are dangerous and extravagant 

Wipe out the belief that parents should back up the teacher in what he does 
and otherwise leave the work of the school alone. 


Instead in our homes and communities we shall: 


Take into account the impact of modern culture on homes in which children 
live 

Build up a kinship between parents and teachers who are jointly charged with 
the education and well-being of children 

Establish an iriterrelationship between the programs of schools, homes, and 
other agencies of the community 

Undertake in the school’s program to use homes and communities as labora- 
tories where problems are real and practical ways of dealing with them are 
demonstrated 

See to it that parents find in schools the help they need in dealing with chil- 
dren’s problems at home 

Demonstrate real concern for the education of all children, not merely the 
privileged and favored few. (Even the selfishly motivated will know they must 
work for the betterment of all conditions of school and community life in a 
democracy where the welfare of each affects all.) 


At the same time with colleagues and fellow workers we shall need to: 


Wipe out the idea that administrators are terribly important, powerful, har- 
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assed, and busy people not to be disturbed by face-to-face consultation about any- 
thing that concerns children and teachers 

Stop fretting about the unwisdom and economies of city councils and legisla- 
tors while we do nothing about the matter of bad conditions beyond spilling 
venom born of irritation and ignorance of their causes 

Cease venting ill will on requirements of the course of study while doing 
nothing to adapt schoolwork to children’s needs or to bring about changes in state 
or school district requirements. 

Cease blaming each other for the seeming lack of preparation of our chil- 
dren for their grade. (The kindergarten teacher who didn’t teach the children to 
behave like first-graders; the first-grade teacher who passed children to the second 
who didn’t know how to read.) 


On the other hand when we do work democratically with each other, 
we shall see that: 


Administrators are human beings primarily concerned that children and teach- 
ers have good working conditions (They are thinking and learning human beings 
too.) 

Parents, particularly, will work for legislative support of the best educational 
opportunities for their children and adequate financing of it since schools belong 
to them, not to teachers (But they must understand good education if they are 
to act wisely, and teachers should help them to understand.) 

Classroom teachers, parents, children, administrators, boards of education, and 
legislators each in his own sphere will work together for the common good. 


Third, we shall do as well as we know when we prepare children to 
face the unknown and unpredictable future—There is nothing so sure as 
the fact that we do not know what tomorrow holds for our children. This 
is a new world in which we now live, and in the future there will be still a 
different one. We cannot predict the exact nature of demands that will 
confront our children. 

But this we do know. Children will need to keep on learning, adjust- 
ing, and creating as long as they live. Altho many of the skills they learn 
in childhood will be obsolete when they are adults, many “facts” changed 
or disproved, and many of life’s problems utterly revised, the solid founda- 
tion of a good childhood will keep the zest for learning alive. 

This means a change in attitudes from many commonly held. We need 
to: 

Erase the tendency to think that children. must be forced to learn 

Revise the belief that interests of childhood that challenge the human energy 
within them are soft, frittering, and bad 


Find the real key that unlocks the challenge to childhood without tricks, hon- 
eyed motivations, or superficial devices. 
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It means on the positive side that to prepare children for the unpre- 
dictable future we shall: 


Foster children’s natural desire to learn 

Work with child nature instead of against it (This does not mean we shall 
leave nature to take its course. Rather we shall master the difficult process of 
planning the ways by which children may habitually taste the joy and satisfaction 
of achievement.) 

Help children over and over to see that meanings and principles derived from 
experience are important in the solving of new problems. 


EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS 


These then are three simple answers to the problem of “when.” We 
shall do as well as we know: 

When we genuinely respect individuals 

When we have an intelligent appreciation of social processes in human relations 

When we prepare children for the uncertain future by helping them with the 
processes of learning and by keeping the zest for learning alive. 

There are many evidences that we are making progress along these 
lines. Despite the difficulties and frustrations of the present day—the 
over supply of children, the shortage of teachers, the crowded classes, the 
poor facilities—or perhaps because of the challenge of these conditions, 
one can see many evidences of advancement in the thinking of people. 

Children are appreciated as important in this troubled world, threat- 
ened and insecure as it is. People know more about children and are 
concerned about the scientific findings on child growth and development. 
There is an honest effort on the part of both parents and classroom teach- 
ers to do better by children in light of this knowledge and concern. 

There seems to be a better understanding of the purposes of educa- 
tion and a sharing of these purposes by classroom teachers and parents. 
They talk in common parlance about school and community planning 
councils, 

There is a pride in being a teacher that wasn’t present a decade ago. 
There’s a recognition that work with children is terribly important and 
that the continuous process of democratic education is significant, else 
why should totalitarian states have been so successful with the indoctrina- 
tion of their children and youth, and why should the UN have established 
Unesco? 

Yes, we are beginning to do as well as we know. But it is well to re- 
peat: No change in the schools is too fast if it works for the good of 
children. 
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The “Good Life” in the Elementary School 


By BASCOM H. STORY 
Director, School of Education 


Memphis State College 
Memphis, Tennessee 


oop living in the elementary school is a condition characterized by 
(5 teachers and children working and living together in an atmos- 
phere which is satisfying, and under conditions that make possible the 
achievement of purposes for which the school is established. This means 
that the elementary school which is providing for good living will have 
well-defined purposes, agreed upon by classroom teachers, parents, and 
children; it will be staffed by personnel who know how to work toward 
the achievement of those purposes, and who are also willing and able to 
redefine the purposes in terms of changing conditions and changing needs. 
This school will have facilities that are developed to enhance, rather than 
limit, the program of activities to be carried on. The school program will 
be an evolutionary one—one that is planned cooperatively by teachers, 
children, and parents; one that changes in relation to identified needs and 
in relation to a changing concept of purpose. Its relationship to the com- 
munity it serves will be both natural and realistic. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS MUST BE HAPPY 


The “good life” in the elementary school demands conditions that are 
conducive to happiness for those who live in it. But sometimes even pro- 
fessional educators fail to realize that to make children happy, teachers 
themselves must be happy and well adjusted. They must have the ability 
to recognize and meet their own needs, if they are to understand and be 
able to meet the needs of children. They must know a great deal about 
children, about how they learn, and about how to develop a school pro- 
gram that will best serve them. 


PROGRESS IN THINKING 


Much progress has been made in educational thought concerning child 
growth and development. Today teachers know more about how children 
learn and about how to develop effective school programs. Generally ac- 
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cepted ideas which reflect this progress may be stated rather simply and 
briefly. 


In regard to children, we know that they are dynamic by nature—curious and 
eager to learn. They differ greatly in their abilities and interests; however, they 
all react as total organisms to their environment and to stimulations arising from 
their internal nature. 

In regard to learning, we have recognized that it is a creative process. As chil- 
dren grow in understanding, attitudes, and appreciation, they seek self-expression 
thru a variety of activities. Learning is also a continuous process and is the result 
of interaction between individuals and their environment. Learning is satisfying, 
and is always more efficient and effective when the learner has purpose. 

A school program, which reflects what we know about children and how they 
learn, is flexible, and is continuously adjusted to satisfy the needs of the par- 
ticular children who are in school. The program provides opportunities for each 
child to grow and develop along lines suited to his particular abilities. The pro- 
gram must have purpose. It must point toward, and be consistent with, the con- 
cept of living in a democratic society. 


NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


To be happy in a complex society, whether it is a school society or world 
society, individuals must learn self-direction. They must learn responsi- 
bility and precision. They must learn the technics of problem-solving. 
There must be developed within them the personal security which results 
from “needs well met.” Some of these important needs have been gen- 


eralized by Raths: 


1. The need for belonging 

2. The need for achievement and recognition 

3. The need for economic security 

4. The need to be relatively free from fear 

5. The need for love and affection 

6. The need to be relatively free from intense feelings of guilt 

7. The need for self-respect and sharing in the values that direct one’s life 

8. The need for driving purposes and understanding the world in which one 
lives. 


Successful participation in American society suggests certain other 
needs. Children need to develop skill in the use of the tools of learning 
and communication. They need to learn the fundamentals of good health. 
They need to learn a system of values that will give direction to their 
day-to-day behavior. They need to be creative. They need to learn the 
technics of effective group living. They need understandings of the rela- 


1Raths, Louis E. ‘Teacher Training and Emotional Needs.” Journal of Educational 
Sociology 24: 375-76; March 1951. 
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tionships that must exist between the school, the home, and the commu- 
nity, and they must be able to interpret these understandings in relation 
to national and worldwide concepts of social living. 


THE “WHOLE” CHILD COMES TO SCHOOL 


Altho professional educators are in general agreement that the “whole” 
child comes to school, there is some evidence that this fact is disregarded, 
that we continue to treat children as if they arrive at school in a wide 
variety of unrelated pieces. Too often when we do consider him as a 
“whole” being, we think of him as “fixed” and not as a dynamic indi- 
vidual. We sometimes are prone to forget that he is a product of society 
which stimulates as well as impedes certain natural reactions. For chil- 
dren to be happy in school, the basic function of the school program must 
be to make provision for the total emotional, social, physica!, and intel- 
lectual growth and development of the child; and to make certain that 
the aim of this growth and development is the creation of a better society 
for him and his contemporaries. 


LEADERSHIP 


An elementary school can meet these needs, can achieve these aims 
and purposes, and can serve to create a better society, only if the school 
itself is a dynamic institution. To be dynamic, an elementary school must 
have leadership with the ability to marshal all the intelligence of the 
teachers, parents, and children to deal with the solution of common prob- 
lems. That an elementary school “is no better than its principal” is too 
often true in a literal sense. Leadership that frees and stimulates, rather 
than limits and controls, the intelligence of others is certainly a pre- 
requisite to a good school program. The elementary-school principal, 
who can discover and develop the leadership ability of classroom teach- 
ets, parents, and children, is well on the way to creating a school situation 
where good living is a certainty. 


In the same sense, teachers must ke good leaders with their children 
and with the parents of these children. Good teachers cannot be recog- 
nized for what they know. They must be recognized in terms of what 
happens to their students. Technics of teaching have significance only 
when their application will result in a desirable change in the children to 
whom these technics are applied. This means that teachers must know 
and respect children. They must be willing to sacrifice “pet” teaching 
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methods, personal preferences, and professional pride to the more im- 
portant motive of helping children, individually and collectively, to grow 
and become better individuals than they now are. As children recognize 
these qualities in teachers, they can become happy individuals—eager 
and excited about learning. 


UNDERSTANDING PARENTS 


Parents have a deep concern for the happiness of their children which 
is especially evident at the elementary-school level. They also have a 
unique contribution to make to the effectiveness of the school program. It 


Salt Lake City Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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seems, however, to be characteristic of most of us that we are suspicious 
of, and antagonistic toward, that which we do not understand. For too 
long, we have tried to “sell” parents the school program. We must find 
better ways of securing understanding. The elementary school which 
provides for good living for children and teachers will inevitably have 
this understanding. Experience teaches that people are interested in, un- 
derstand, and appreciate those activities to which they contribute. The 
elementary-school program which demands a contribution from parents is 
most likely to have the interest, understanding, and appreciation of par- 
ents. This contribution should be reflected in the planning, in the execu- 
tion, and in the evaluation of the school program. When school personnel 
can work with parents in all three of these important steps, many prob- 
lems that stand in the way of the “good life” for students and teachers 


will be solved. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD LIVING 


The characteristics, then, of an elementary school which provides for 
the “good life” may be defined specifically as follows: 


1. A school program with clearly stated purposes, defined cooperatively by 
teachers, parents, and children, and subject to change as conditions and needs 
may indicate. 

2. A school staff with the ability to plan, execute, and evaluate educational 
activities in terms of purposes; individuals who believe in the coordinated intelli- 
gence of the group, and who understand and use the method of intelligence in 
the solution of problems. 

3. A school principal who can lead classroom teachers, pupils, and parents to 
exercise their best efforts toward the achievement of agreed-upon goals; one who 
is a leader by virtue of ability rather than position. 

4. A community whose citizens participate actively in the school program; 
whose participation is sought and utilized by school personnel in all phases of 
the school life. 

5. A student body that has the respect and understanding of teachers; where 
the worth of each individual child is appreciated, and where each individual is 
provided opportunities for growth. 

6. A physical plant which allows for a changing program of activities; where 
facilities are provided to assist teachers and children in the learning-growing 
process. 

7. A program of activities for children developed in relation to the achieve- 
ment of the purposes of the school; activities that reflect teacher understanding 
of student needs, abilities, and interests; activities, which in their scope and se- 
quence, indicate a knowledge of and sensitiveness to the total development of the 


whole child. 
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Minor Adjustments 


but: Major Morale Boosters 


By LOWRY W. HARDING 


Professor of Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


© UNDERSTAND the real nature of elementary schools, or of any other 
fp institution for that matter, one must live in them. And, to 
understand and appreciate the challenges and problems of the elementary- 
school principal, one must hold a principalship. For perspective on the 
school and principalship, one needs the vantage point of comparisons of 
many schools and analyses of the problems confronting many principals. 
For impersonal perspective on the challenges facing the elementary- 
school principal, the richest source of specific detail has been school sur- 
veys. During the past five years the writer has observed and analyzed 
practices and problems of principals and classroom teachers in more than 
100 elementary schools and 600 classrooms in several states. In addi- 
tion to direct observation and personal conferences, anonymous state- 
ments were secured from school personnel regarding problems they rec- 
ognized. Since the integrity of the anonymity of the respondents was 
clearly evident to them, the replies have a reasonably high degree of 
validity. Typical and representative replies are presented below. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Question: Are the elementary schools organized to promote desirable 
child progress? 

The responses ranged from an unqualified “No” to a qualified “Yes.” 
The following are typical: 


No. Only for progress in texts and workbooks. 

A little. Chiefly in the development of skills, but as much as the traditional 
setup allows. 

Our new principal is making many improvements, especially in organizing the 
school program around the social adjustment of children rather than around IQ, 
chronological age, or achievement on standardized tests. But he is not explaining 
his ideas enough to the older teachers and to parents. 
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SCHEDULING DAILY ACTIVITIES 


Question: Are there satisfactory schedules for routine and unusual 
school activities? 


The replies provide a clear picture of the continuing irritation of “mis- 


fit” schedules, and of considerable variation in view of what a good 
schedule really is. 


No. Our schedules never provide for anything out of the ordinary such as 
traveling animal shows, a culminating activity for a broad unit study, or a party 
for another room group. We always have a crisis when we get out of step or want 
to do anything out of the ordinary. 

Our schedule is as perfect as a 16-cylinder engine, and I have all the freedom 
of one of its pistons. 

We have a flexible schedule, all right, but it is so flexible that we have to check 
with each other to keep from having conflicts in use of music room and other 
facilities. 

We have a committee of teachers to work on time schedules. It works out so 
that schedules are fairly definite, but each teacher has a block of free time every 
day. Makes everybody rather happy. 


ARRANGING PUPIL TRANSFERS 


Question: Are there efficient means of transferring children and help- 
ing them to adjust to a new group? 

The problem of transferring pupils to new groups in the same building 
and to other buildings in the same school system, so important in a child’s 
school life, was not sympathetically handled in the majority of the schools 
surveyed, even tho such transfers are much easier to handle than transfers 
to other school systems. 

No. The way we do it is just like a stock grower sending a lamb to market 
with a shipping tag around his neck. 

Our plan is too efficient. More forms to fill out than the income tax. 

We’ve just instituted a new plan. The necessary forms are mailed, so the child 
doesn’t feel “loaded down” or get scared of official red tape. The teacher writes 
an informal note about the child, addressed to the next teacher. The child reads 
the note with his regular teacher, then takes it along. Seems to make the move 
easier for the children. One of the teachers in my building thought of the idea 
and passed it along to the principal. She got the city to adopt the plan. 


ASSIGNING TEACHERS TO GRADE LEVELS AND BUILDINGS 


Question: What provisions are there for classroom teacher participation 
in staff assignments to buildings, grade levels, and special duties? 
Of all the administrative policies affecting teachers, few have such 
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strong influence upon teacher morale as the procedures for assignment 
to buildings, grades, and special duties. Accordingly, replies to this ques- 
tion take on special significance. 

No provision, we are just told. 

Assignment to buildings done in central office. Building principals provide, in 
most schools, for group decision among teachers relative to grade-level assign- 
ments and cafeteria and playground supervision. 

Almost no provision up to now, but our elementary-school principals associa- 
tion is working on it. 

Good cooperation from superintendent, supervisors, and principals. The teach- 
ers are consulted about all assignments. When a classroom teacher’s wishes can’t 
be followed, the reasons are explained. 


PLACEMENT AND PROMOTION OF PUPILS 


Question: What are the policies regarding participation in decisions on 
placement and promotion of pupils? 

There is no question but that life in the elementary school is strongly 
and continuously influenced by grade-placement and promotion policies. 
Where such policies are rigidly formal and academic, classroom teachers 
are under pressure to bring children up to norms. Children are then in- 
evitably under pressure and a grim, depressing atmosphere seems to re- 
sult. It is a surprising and disturbing fact that, among the more than 
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600 teachers responding to this question, fewer than 25 percent thought 
there were adequate provisions for teachers, pupils, and parents to par- 
ticipate in policy making. Typical statements are presented below: 


The central office calls the tune—we dance to it! 

The superintendent’s office, principals, and supervisors make the policies on 
placement and promotion, and we are expected to follow them. 

No chance for participation until lately. Now there is a committee of teachers 
which is working with the principals and supervisors. 

The principals association managed to get a joint committee set up last year. 
The committee has representatives from the PTA, classroom teachers association, 
special teachers group (art, music, industrial arts, etc.), principals association, 
and supervisors group. No definite changes have been made yet, but a lot of 
good has already been done. All of us, including the children, feel better about 
the problem because there is less pressure and because we now have a place to 
send our “gripes” and suggestions. 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR MORALE BOOSTING 


The form on which anonymous responses were secured included 50 
items, far too many for inclusion in a report of this kind. Those pre- 
sented here were selected to describe the tone of feeling relative to the 
problem of strengthening school organization thru pupil and teacher par- 
ticipation in policy making. The general conclusion is obvious and in- 
escapable: Teachers and pupils are happier and more satisfied when they 
have a voice in decisions, even tho improvement of conditions is slow. 

From an analysis of the more than 30,000 answers to the various ques- 
tions, the following seven suggestions are proposed as indicating minor 
adjustments which can be major morale boosters: 


1. Secure majority agreement among classroom teachers as changes are made 
in practices. 

2. Interpret, and obtain teacher and pupil help in interpreting, modifications in 
practices. 

3. Arrange time schedules in terms of instructional methods and teacher con- 
venience. 

4. Take the children themselves in on arrangements for grouping and transfer. 

5. Provide for classroom teacher participation in making assignments to build- 
ings, grades, and duties. 

6. Accept suggestions from those most directly concerned with grade-place- 
ment and promotion practices. 

7. Maintain “open house” to teachers, pupils, and parents for suggestions and 
problems. Even in situations where the principal is restricted in action, he can 
encourage slight adjustments and be sure that all concerned know that the prin- 
cipal is doing what can be done to improve conditions. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Principal Sets 
the Pace 


Because good relationships, to a large 
measure, stem from effective leadership, 
the elementary-school principal plays a 
vital role in the “good life” at school. 

The forward-looking principal never 
forgets that classroom teachers also are 
important leaders and that the way he 
works with them has much effect on the 
way they work with each other and with 
children. Seeing the value of leadership 
of the democratic type, he encourages 
teachers to share in planning the school 
program, in setting up faculty meetings, 
and in determining school policies. 

In this chapter are accounts of how ele- 
mentary-school principals have greatly 
improved staff morale, how they have laid 
the groundwork for more effective pupil- 
teacher relationships, and how they have 
instituted dynamic, fruitful programs of 
in-service education. 

The principal is the “tune caller” and 
“pace setter” for what goes on in his 
school. To the stockholders in this great 
American enterprise, he is just as good, 
but no better, than the quality of teach- 
ing and learning going on in his school. 
And as the children and the classroom 
teachers see him, so will he be in the eyes 
of the public. 








The Principal’s Challenge 


By LAURA ZIRBES 


Professor of Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohia 


EACHING practices in American schools are being influenced very sig- 
B fevers by recent studies of child development and learning. This 
is a fact which makes elementary-school principals responsible for forward 
adjustments. Much of the confusion and criticism which blocks advance 
in today’s schools is due to a more or less general failure to realize the 
basic nature of the differences between stereotyped methods of remem- 
bered early school days and the newer approaches to teaching, learning, 
and developmental guidance. There is great need for clarification and in- 
terpretation in order that teachers, parents, and the general public may 
understand and recognize effective teaching even when it is quite different 
from that with which they have long been familiar. Here the elementary- 
school principal has a professional challenge and a leadership role, lest 
teaching be judged and misjudged by mere reference to persisting mem- 
ories or habits instead of by its real worth. 


LEADERSHIP IN EVALUATION 


When evaluation is conceived as primarily a matter of administering 
regular tests of achievement and comparing class medians with norms, it 
may come to be looked upon as a pressure device to hold teachers and 
pupils up to “standards” but it may actually be responsible for unfavor- 
able attitudes and ineffective procedures. 

The modern principal realizes that evaluation needs to be much more 
dynamic, constructive, inclusive, and continuous. Evaluation is in fact a 
continuing concern for the values which characterize good school living 
and learning day by day. It is concerned with the realization or demon- 
stration of values that inhere in forward adjustments of practice; it helps 
classroom teachers to gain the necessary insight, confidence, and control 
to make forward adjustments. The persistence of fixed habits on the 
part of classroom teachers may indicate a lack of evaluative leadership 
that is conducive to aspiration and inservice growth. Teachers can be- 
come the victims of arrested development where constructive evaluative 
impetus is lacking. 
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Staff leadership should engage every teacher in evaluative group and 
individual consideration of ways and means of increasing the effective- 
ness of teaching and improving the quality of school living. This implies 
a more or less continuous process of inservice study on the part of the 
principal, and provides teachers with the means of inservice growth thru 
developmental leadership. 


Young teachers need security in such constructive guidance on the job. 
More experienced teachers need to be encouraged to make forward ad- 
justments which depend on keeping abreast of professional advance in- 
stead of going stale and growing defensive or reactionary with increasing 
years. Classroom teachers need the security of administrative familiarity 
with studies that contribute to advancement, and values that characterize 
effective teaching. Parents and public need to know that changing prac- 
tices in today’s schools are not mere innovations based on opinion. Child 
development and elementary education have been matters of serious 
study, evaluation, and professional concern for many years, and leader- 
ship can therefore indicate how and why it is possible to introduce more 
effective procedures, and to test their worth and demonstrate their values. 


PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING THRU COMPARISONS 


Plans for advancement and evaluation need to be shared with parents 
and public in ways which are impersonal and objective rather than con- 
troversial or defensive. Initiative and leadership in such matters is clearly 
a responsibility of every elementary-school principal. 

Public understanding needs to be developed by reference to compati- 
sons in which new values are made explicit. Comparisons should empha- 
size modern concern for developmental guidance, consideration of indi- 
vidual differences, individual needs, and individual progress at individual 
rates. The old round-the-class recitation with its place-keeping and turn- 
taking is still held in high esteem by persons who have never stopped to 
analyze its deficiencies and its ineffectiveness in comparison with modern 
procedures in which every pupil actually does more and learns more. Con- 
crete comparisons of the old reading recitation, whose routine, ground- 
covering emphasis on the mechanics of recognition had little to recom- 
mend it, with the more purposeful emphasis on meaning and the con- 
sistent concern for comprehension and diagnostic guidance, should help 
people to see that much is gained by substituting newer, more effective 
procedures for the old routines. 
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Proceeding Not Defensively but Educatively 


Leadership in a given school should not wait for attack and then pro- 
ceed defensively. Instead it should proceed educatively, since critical 
public comment on the neglect of the Three R’s is so general that par- 
ents need to be informed lest they assume that their school is indeed 
involved. They should learn that the general criticisms are seldom soundly 
based, and that evidence is available for general and local consideration. 
In an undefensive, uncontroversial approach such evidence should be 
cited and discussed with parent groups. Principals can be expected to do 
this more objectively than classroom teachers whose practices are directly 
involved. The data, however, should be cooperatively assembled by teach- 
ers after the staff has considered what is needed and agreed on proce- 
dures for getting the evidence. There should be opportunity for ques- 
tions, but there should be a prior presentation of various types of data. 


Explaining Progress in Reading 


Actual comparisons of amounts read by individual pupils in a 30- 
minute period by old procedures and new, should help people to realize 
that the presumed superiority of the time-worn routines is an illusion. If 
that is not enough, actual test data on progress and facts on scope, 
amount, and variety of reading done in a term or in a succession of terms 
can be presented to quash the notion that the modern elementary school 
neglects reading. Furthermore, the broadened uses of reading and the 
wide scope of reading materials used in the schools today need to be 
made dramatically clear by exhibits of concrete arrays of materials ac- 
tually read in various phases of the modern curriculum. 


Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic 


The same sort of comparison needs to be made in spelling, writing, 
and arithmetic. The old 10- or 20-word daily spelling lists, with their 
lack of functional relevance to spelling and writing needs, should be 
compared with the children’s individual alphabetically arranged word 
lists in their notebooks with functional reference to evidences of concern 
for spelling, punctuation, and other matters of written form in letters, in 
experience stories, in diaries, and the like. The old three-sentence compo- 
sitions on assigned subjects lose their luster when compared with more 
creative written material that has content as well as form. The assumption 
that form is neglected when children’s writing has individuality and di- 
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versity of content is easy to refute by concrete demonstration if leader- 
ship has fostered concern for form and individuality of expression. 

The anachronistic survivals of old methods need to be challenged by 
evaluations which emphasize values that call for developmental guidance. 
Principals should keep and use samples of children’s work in which names 
are masked but differences between nonfunctional, formal procedures and 
newer approaches may be compared. A page of a first-grade child’s pain- 
fully copied figures from 1 to 10 or 1 to 100, as the case may be, should 
be compared with descriptions of a concrete use of number situations, 
grouped objects, measuring, and purposeful counting, so that people may 
realize why the meaningful approach and the delayed emphasis on ab- 
stract number is preferable and more effective in the long run. 

The skeptical attitude toward manuscript writing in the primary grades 
needs to be met by a psychological explanation of the reduced tension 
and avoidance of strain due to cramped muscles, the greater legibility, the 
ease of conversion into cursive writing after the forms have been well 
assimilated. The old copybook exercises with their lines of spirals should 
be used to indicate that the old way of reducing muscle tension by such 
rhythmic exercises was necessary because the exacting copy work from 
cursive models caused excessive tension. Furthermore, the deterioration 
of lines copied, not from the models but from the child’s own copy of 
them on lower lines of the page, should be demonstrated as should the 
difference between copybook writing or copying from blackboard models 
and functional uses of writing. 

Parents who still think it “stands to reason” that the alphabet method 
and the McGuffey readers were superior, need to be provided with means 
of reorientation which take psychological comparisons into account in ob- 
jective fashion. The improvements in educational materials over the 
years are easy to demonstrate. The difference between an approach thru 
experience stories and an approach thru single letters as “elements” of 
wotds, needs to be made explicit. 


DEMONSTRATING VALUES OF MODERN PRACTICE 


The difference between a high pressure start and a more patient early 
school adjustment needs to be explained in terms of long-range values and 
consequences. Developmental insights and mental hygiene values need 
to be used in such comparisons. The high frequency of failure in years 
gone by and the serious problems of consequent negative attitudes and 
personality disorders need to be cited. 
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Principals and classroom teachers who are working together to clarify 
and demonstrate values of modern practice will not proceed defensively 
but analytically and objectively. In so doing they will reduce criticism 
and validate developmental procedures. 

The enrichment of school experiences thru life relatedness, thru trips, 
thru purposeful activities, thru group work, thru the introduction of 
science and other vital content—all these need to be recognized as sig- 
nificant ways of facilitating learning and of increasing the effectiveness of 
teaching. 

Similarly there is need of indicating how pressure, strain, and tension 
interfere with emotional well-being at any school level; why invidious 
comparisons between children are so often harmful; why the hickory 
stick, the punitive threats and anxieties, the deadly quiet and inhibited 
movement of the old days have been superseded by more natural expecta- 
tions, by less autocratic and less repressive measures; why regimentation 
and mechanization are inferior modes of classroom control and manage- 
ment, and how they are transcended by higher levels of behavior; why 
character education lessons by maxims and exhortations are less effective 
than they were once deemed to be; why report cards and grades have been 
falling into disrepute; why reliance on homework is waning and expecta- 
tions of other types of home-cooperation are being emphasized. All these 
differences and others need to be understood to be appreciated. 


APPROACHES TO LEADERSHIP 


Principals will realize that certain very significant advances in teaching 
procedures and curriculum arrangements may need to be made matters 
for general staff consideration and cooperative planning if practices are 
to be adjusted in terms of them. While there is certainly reason to en- 
courage the individuality of creative teaching, there are nevertheless com- 
mon values which all good teaching respects, and certain policies and 
ways of working which should be agreed upon by the personnel of the 
school. To illustrate such matters, the following examples are cited as 
more or less indicative of possible approaches on the part of the principal. 


1. An article or a yearbook may bring the importance of cooperative plan- 
ning to the attention of the principal. Visitation gives the principal a basis for 
initiating a full discussion of the values that make cooperative planning desirable 
and of problems that need to be considered if such cooperative planning is to be 
effective in realizing such values. Typical criticisms should be noted and ques- 
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tions raised to clarify issues that are involved. Concrete examples of poorly 
guided planning and ways in which it might have been improved provide clinical 
material which is handled objectively, without reference to particular persons or 
classrooms. The place of pupil initiative, value judgments, group decisions, and 
definite commitments can be recognized but the need for reasonable flexibility 
and intelligent adjustment in long-term planning should not be overlooked. 

The contribution of periodic reports on the progress of children’s plans and on 
the achievement of certain planned purposes needs clarification. The desirability 
of involving many children instead of depending on the proposals of a few is a 
matter for emphasis if planning is something which all children need to learn to 
do. Various published accounts of cooperative planning should be introduced to 
broaden and clarify the values which make cooperative planning desirable, and 
sharp contrasts should bring out differences between purposeful, cooperatively 
planned group and individual responsibilities, formal assignments, and attempts 
to motivate children to carry out teacher planning. Evaluations should take 
planning and procedures into account instead of dealing only with outcomes or 
achievements. 

After such an important issue is given extended staff consideration, there 
should be some follow-up so that practices are actually made more effective in 
terms of it. Commendation should be given where planning practices are im- 
proved, and persons who seem to be uninfluenced should have constructive guid- 
ance and concrete counsel with reference to their own practices in planning. 


2. The organization of classes into working groups needs to be considered in 
ways which bring out various bases for grouping, various values to be served by 


it, and various possibilities for enriching learning thru grouping. Thus, for exam- 
ple, children can not only be served in terms of diverse ability levels, they can 
also have real purposes for reporting and sharing, for taking special responsibili- 
ties, for having choices of alternatives, and for having valuable experiences in 
cooperative endeavors and leadership. Here again actual published reports of 
grouping, of sociometric tests, and of experiments in the improvement of group 
processes and human relations serve a real purpose and provide an impetus to the 
more effective uses of grouping for various purposes. 


3. Mental hygiene problems and related concern for wholesome attitudes and 
personality adjustments are worthy of considerable staff study and constructive 
action. Case studies and references to recent literature on the subject provide a 
basis for such study and for forward adjustments in practice. 

4. The introduction of experience units and other new types of curriculum 
adjustment needs to be approached by long-term study and cooperative staf 
planning which deal with such problems as trips, resources, consultant services, and 
culminating activities. Without such initiative in the study of constructive pro- 
posals for curriculum change, leadership does not contribute as it might to in- 
service growth and to the reduction of educational lag. 

>. Comprehensive evaluation, which is as vitally concerned with the way values 
are related in process as with outcomes, sensitizes teachers to the vital need of 
considering such concomitant values as attitudes, interests, and human relations in 
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relation to concern for content and skills. It also indicates the need for diagnostic 
evaluative teaching, and the importance of avoiding tensions and pressures in the 
use of evaluative procedures, tests, and examinations. 


SHOULD EDUCATION STAND STILL? 


Considering the basic nature of many of these changes in school prac- 
tice, it is perhaps no wonder that there are criticisms and misunderstand- 
ings on the part of persons who, like Rip Van Winkle, have no notion of 
what happened during the 20 years or more in which they have been out 
of touch. Just as it would mystify anyone who had assumed that medi- 
cine should stand still to note that there are recent advances that are due 
to basically different approaches to prevention and cure, so it must be 
with proponents of anachronistic school practices. Why anyone should 
assume that education should stand still or regress to be good, is beyond 
explanation in view of all the study and effort to improve it thru the 
years. Furthermore, education, like medicine, continues to advance by the 
application of basic findings in many fields. It is interesting to note in 
passing that many principals and teachers still need to come to a fuller 
understanding of these changes themselves, lest they continue to condone 
or defend the obsolete and thus retard educational advance. 


FROM COERCIVE DISCIPLINE TO GUIDANCE 


The shift from extrinsic motivation and coercive discipline to guid- 
ance, in which intrinsic motives, purposes, and aspirations are developed, 
needs to be related to the gradual achievement of self-direction, individual 
responsibility, and group morale as well as to mental health and life ad- 
justment. Contrasts and comparisons should not only demonstrate the 
inappropriateness of autocratic regimentation in a free society but should 
indicate that there are far higher levels of behavior than submissive obe- 
dience. There is a responsibility to rise to the higher levels in American 
schools. Emphasis on moral and spiritual values means continuous em- 
phasis on morale which is conducive to fine human relations and good 
citizenship, but these are matters which cannot be achieved except by 
guided experiences in which they are fostered and developed. Children, 
whose aspirations are not lifted above the level of pecuniary rewards or 
conformity to avoid penalty, are not likely to respond to higher motives, 
even tho they may have undeveloped potentialities. 

Education needs to cultivate personal and social potentialities during 
the growing years but this does not imply a neglect of the Three R’s. 
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THE PRINCIPAL SETS THE PACE 


PRINCIPALS MUST KEEP ABREAST 


So many things about the newer approach in elementary education are 
so fine and sound and good that it is difficult to understand the wide- 
spread assumption that the old ways were better. Principals can do much 
to correct the misconceptions which obstruct educational advance in these 
matters. But principals cannot do this unless they are alert to opportu- 
nities for their own inservice growth, and concerned about the inservice 
growth of teaching personnel. The days in which a principal’s job was 
simply the smooth running of a school are gone. The very basis for school 
policies and practices must be reconsidered in the light of professional 
advances, and principals must keep abreast. The lagging principal can 


neither lead teachers nor develop esprit de corps for forward adjustments 
and inservice growth. 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


Effective teaching facilitates learning and reduces the strains and fail- 
ures which block and hamper wholesome living and developmental learn- 
ing. Effective teaching is concerned with children as individuals, and with 
their developmental needs. These are things which can be made concrete 


and meaningful thru illustrative examples of teaching and learning in 
process. 


Teachers and parents need to be guided in the evaluative discussion of 
such matters as the following: 


The insightful use of firsthand experience stories in which the child comes to 
realize the relation of spoken language to writing and reading before he is ex- 
pected to recognize words or sound them out. 

The introduction of extended and varied experiences with groups of things and 
with measuring and counting in the concrete, before symbols for numbers or 
combinations in the abstract are introduced. 

The substitution of free creative expression on large sheets of cheap paper for 
cramped small work, tracing, copying, and stereotyped directed drawing lessons. 

The substitution of long-term developmental concerns for arbitrary require- 
ments and expectations and uniform standards at any level. 

The substitution of friendly understanding and guidance for repressive domina- 
tion and regimentation. 

The substitution of guidance toward self-control and responsibility for coercive 
discipline, obedience, and corporal punishment. 

The cultivation of worthy motives, purposes, and aspirations as substitutes for 
fear, threats, bribes, low motives, and aggression. 

The development of attitudes, appreciations, and values that contribute to good 
human relations and wholesome life adjustment. 
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In these and similar problems there is clearly need for continuous ef- 
fort to improve practice; for teaching which facilitates learning. In all 
these matters very basic considerations influence the effectiveness of 
methods and procedures. The assumption that new insights and under- 
standings may lead to further improvements is sound. Certain assump- 
tions about education need to be examined in the light of such insights 
and understandings, human values, and cultural ideals. The assumption 
that rigid conformity and regimented behavior is “good discipline” is un- 
sound. It is not such discipline that fosters or produces responsible citi- 
zenship or high morale in a free society. 

Continuous evaluation and unremitting concern for optimal values 
should improve living and learning in elementary schools day by day. 


MORE COULD BE DONE 

There is reason to believe that elementary-school principals all over 
the land could do a great deal to reduce the impact of reactionary criti- 
cism and the persistence of ineffective practices by cooperative concern 
for the improvement of living and learning in today’s elementary schools. 
A more or less inert, laissez-faire attitude on the part of a principal is 
certainly out of order. Initiative in the development of constructive atti- 
tudes toward the improvement of living and learning in elementary 
schools is bound to communicate itself to teachers and lay critics. 

Apathetic attitudes toward advances and improvements in elementary 
education are as responsible for lagging practices as reactionary criticism. 
Together these two forces reduce the holding power of the profession for 
promising young teachers and aggravate the teacher shortage by discour- 
aging young people who might well consider preparation for teaching if 
their own school experiences were conducive to higher regard for teach- 
ing. Leadership in every elementary school can do a great deal to develop 
public regard for teaching that is based on sound conceptions of the mod- 
ern teacher’s role, and not on nostalgic memories and unwarranted as- 
sumptions. This would do a great deal for the morale of classroom 
teachers and would be the strongest safeguard against irresponsible criti- 
cism and organized attack on public education. It would also be a boon 
to the rising generation, for wherever leadership lags, inertia, apathy, and 
reaction are retarding advances in teaching and reducing the effectiveness 
of learning, as well as the quality of school living for children. Where- 
ever the elementary-school principal is meeting the professional challenge, 
childhood education is advancing. 
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The Principal Pacesetter 


By JOHN O. DUNN, WALTER A. LeBARON, 
and WILLIAM E. YOUNG 


Division of Elementary Education 
New York State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


or several years members of the staff at Parkville had been working 
Frrocethes to improve the school program. Principal Lake was think- 
ing back to the beginning of this group approach to the solution of 
Parkville’s school problems. It had not always been this way. For years 
prior to his arrival the conventional type of faculty meeting had been 
conducted. The staff had met regularly once a month to listen to an- 
nouncements and to discuss assignments and events of the coming month. 
From time to time problems of interest to teachers had been introduced 
at these meetings. Such matters, however, were only briefly discussed. 
Because of lack of time they were usually put off “until the next meet- 
ing” before any definite conclusions could be drawn. By the time the next 
meeting arrived new and different problems were brought up. The staff 
and school were drifting along. 


A FRUSTRATED STAFF 


No one was fully satisfied with this type of meeting, Principal Lake 
least of all. In his conferences with individual teachers he soon discovered 
that the staff felt somewhat frustrated. They indicated to him that there 
was a need for the staff to get together and study carefully and intensively 
some of the more pressing problems. 

At the next faculty meeting the entire time was devoted to a discussion 
of a program of staff meetings for the next school year. A steering com- 
mittee was elected to plan a program. The committee canvassed the staff 
and found that one group was interested in evaluating the present school 
offerings to children. Another group was anxious to explore the resources 
of the area and set up a file which could be used by all teachers. A third 
group felt that it was time to set up specific objectives of education for 
the boys and girls of Parkville. The fourth group wished to-study ways 
of providing children with experiences which would make learning in the 
subjectmatter areas more functional. There were still other areas of 
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study suggested but when all were presented to the staff, it was agreed 
that they would investigate the four areas above. 

Teachers were permitted to choose the group in which they wished to 
participate. Each group had representation from all grade levels. The 
staff agreed that it would be necessary to meet regularly for a couple of 
hours each week if anything was to be accomplished. The principal was 
asked to serve ex officio on all four groups and to be available for help as 
needed. 

The board of education was informed of the program and it agreed to 
provide financial aid for consultant service and professional literature 
necessary to the study. The principal used bulletins as much as possible 
to inform the staff of the routine announcements that normally took up 
much time at staff meetings. Notes on the findings of each committee 
were exchanged after each meeting, and once a month the staff met in a 
general meeting to discuss proposals offered by the various groups. 


FACULTY GROWTH 


By the end of the first year staff members had grown considerably in 
their ability to work together. They had gradually devised a list of 
objectives for the school, and had uncovered many areas for future study 
thru their evaluation of the current program. There was need for greater 
integration and articulation in the elementary-school program. The group 
studying resources had compiled an extensive file and had catalogued it 
according to the age levels of the children who might wish to use it. The 
group on experiences, working closely with the group on objectives, wrote 
a suggestive list of experiences for children of all ages which would serve 
to accomplish the objectives. 

Looking back upon the year’s experience with a well-planned inservice 
study program, Principal Lake realized that this was the first year that 
there had been real purposeful activity on the part of the entire school 
staff. He noted also that the classroom teachers were better able to un- 
derstand the problems of their fellow teachers. Thru close association 
with teachers of children of differing ages, each teacher began to under- 
stand the way children grow and develop. Classroom teachers began to 
focus their attention on children rather than on subjects. 

During that first year a great many citizens of the community partici- 
pated in the study and school-community relations improved tremen- 
dously. Best of all, when the year ended, the staff voted unanimously to 
continue this type of study for the coming year. 
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THE PRINCIPAL SETS THE PACE 


In the ensuing two years the staff studied such problems as reporting 
to parents; spiritual, mental, and physical values; life values; public rela- 
tions; and case study technics. There were also workshop groups estab- 
lished in art, science, and social studies. The staff was given the oppor- 
tunity to determine by ballot whether or not study groups would be 
organized for the next year. Each year the response was, and still is, en- 
thusiastically in the affirmative. 


QUALITIES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


It would seem reasonable to believe that a program of study and 
growth, such as took place in Parkville, does not just happen. Such a 
program comes about only as a result of the leadership of the principal 
of the school. He “sets the pace.” What abilities, attitudes, and under- 
standings must a principal have in order to initiate a program of this 
type? Such a principal must have the ability to perform a variety of 
functions, he must understand and practice democratic leadership, he 
must want a well-adjusted school, he must be a capable administrator and 
supervisor, and he must exemplify the spirit of democratic fellowship. 


Ability for a Variety of Functions 


The elementary-school principal’s functions are many and varied. Not 
only is he responsible for the organization, administration, and manage- 
ment of the school, he must coordinate the educational efforts of the 
home, school, and community. So that children may have a rich sequen- 
tial program of school experience, the elementary-school principal will 
cooperate with the secondary principal in providing articulation between 
the respective levels. 

It is necessary that the elementary-school principal advise and confer 
with classroom teachers on the selection of materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment; in their planning for the improvement of instruction; and in their 
developing and carrying on a school testing program. He will visit 
classrooms and observe instruction so that he may assist teachers in im- 
plementing the instructional program; so that he may coordinate the 
work of special teachers and give direction and guidance in ‘pupil adjust- 
ment, class organization, and management. He has a responsibility in 
the planning and carrying on of appropriate educational research. He 
will stimulate professional growth on the part of the elementary-school 
staff. If the principal is to “set the pace,” he will certainly function in 
these and many other areas. 
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The principal is not necessarily the best informed about every problem 
that exists on his staff, nor is he expected to have at hand an immediate 
solution to all problems or weaknesses. He should, however, stand ready 
to work with individual teachers toward a solution of these problems. 
His broad background in supervision, his study of the findings of re- 
search, and his variety of work with many teachers should provide him 
with worthwhile suggestions which they may jointly explore. Thru such 
a cooperative attack on problems more satisfactory solutions should result. 
When rapport has been established, there should be no fear of teachers 
being antagonistic toward suggestions from the principal. Usually it is 
when poor relations exist between the principal and his staff that assist- 
ance is rejected. Thru his daily contacts, both in and out of school, the 
principal will be building in his staff a feeling of respect and confidence 
in his ability to provide leadership. This aspect of the principal’s func- 
tion, namely, working with individual teachers, is too often overlooked 
due to the great need for group action and responsibility. The principal 
must understand each of his teachers, their strengths and weaknesses, 
their individual differences. Teachers need to be encouraged. They need 
help individually and the principal must make himself available to them 
when they need such help. 


Democratic Leadership 


The principal should not seek to maintain a monopoly on the functions 
of leadership. Rather, in common with the whole staff, he will seek out 
those who can best fulfil the responsibilities of leadership for the particu- 
lar jobs at hand. Leadership should cease to be a static relationship. It 
should grow out of the needs and abilities of the group. In his work with 
individual teachers the principal will discover how best to provide lead- 
ership opportunities for members of his staff. School policies, objectives, 
and curriculum will be cooperatively developed by the staff. The principal 
will probably be somewhat better trained than the average classroom 
teacher. He may be a specialist in a given field like child development, 
community organization, the core program, or reading. He will, however, 
work as one of the group with classroom teachers and other staff mem- 
bers. He can serve them as an expert consultant. At times he may be 
merely a participant while some other member of the staff serves in the 
consultative capacity. No longer is he focusing entirely on improving 
teachers. Now he and the classroom teachers focus on improving the 
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THE PRINCIPAL SETS THE PACE 


total learning situation for the children. The principal will “set the pace” 
by providing opportunities for his staff to work together in these areas. 
Workshops and study groups—Elementary-school principals are stimu- 
lating professional growth on the part of their staffs by setting up work- 
shops and study groups to work on school objectives, meaningful prac- 
tices in teaching arithmetic, children’s science experiments, correlation of 
art and music with other areas of the curriculum, over-all school policies, 
and many other problems suggested by local conditions. Here classroom 
teachers, supervisors, and principals work together on problems of mu- 
tual concern in an effort to improve the teaching-learning situation. If the 
principal is to realize the potentialities of democratic participation, he 
must encourage the staff to do frontier work on its own problems. 
Status leaders—There are status leaders in each school and school sys- 
tem. There is the superintendent who is in charge of the whole school 
system, the supervisor who is a status leader in the field of instruction, the 
principal who is in charge of his school, and the teacher who is in control 
of the classroom. Certainly a democratic organization has status leaders. 
Such leaders, however, should not think of themselves as superior to those 
whom they guide, but rather as partners in an enterprise in which all are 
equally concerned. Their leadership status will usually convey special re- 
sponsibilities, but the status leader in a democratic organization will not 
hold administrative practices more important than the individuals in- 
volved. The principal is, therefore, a leader for instructional improve- 
ment in his school but he uses the group process for this improvement 
and finds greatest success when the group process is based on democratic 
practices. The elementary-school principal is an active partner in the 


staff’s attempts to provide a better educational program for the children 
in the community. 


A Desire for a Well-Adjusted School 


As an administrator, the elementary-school principal seeks balance in 
the school staff. Altho hiring is done by the superintendent, the princi- 
pal’s advice is usually sought in selecting personnel. In addition to select- 
ing classroom teachers who like and understand children, the principal 
should seek to staff the school with persons who have special talents 
along different lines. 


The principal will employ one classroom teacher who has special com- 
petency in the field of science. This person will have the interest and 
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resourcefulness necessary to see that other teachers are aided in imple- 
menting their science programs. His ingenuity will make the school 
science program of particular interest to children. Another member of 
the staff will be selected because of his special aptitude in intercultural 
relationships. Such a staff member will bring to the rest of the faculty 
and thus to the children a broader, better-informed outlook on matters 
of cultural pluralism. The school will have at least one classroom teacher 
who has special talent in music. This person will be equipped to serve the 
staff as a consultant in the music field. Another member of the staff will 
have above average proficiency in the field of art. From this teacher will 
come valuable suggestions for improving the school program thru cor- 
related art activities. 

There is an increasing tendency for men to become interested in ele- 
mentary-school teaching. At least one man will be a valuable addition to 
the teaching staff. He can be especially helpful in guidance work with 
boys. He might be helpful in intramural athletics for boys or in enrich- 
ing the program in the arts and crafts. 

A staff selected on the above basis will have within it the personnel 
resources to plan a well-integrated program of experiences for boys and 
girls. Children will also come in contact with many of the cultural and 
recreational aspects of life which would otherwise be neglected. Such a 
staff will give balance to the school program and provide a well-adjusted 
environment for children. 

Staffing a school in such a manner will lessen the need for itinerant 
specialist help in the elementary school. We believe, with others, in the 
self-contained classroom where all the school experiences of boys and girls 
are guided and integrated by the classroom teacher. In this sense we also 
believe in the self-contained school—a school so well adjusted that the 
educational needs of boys and girls are met by the members of the school 
staff. Only on rare occasions and for particularly complex problems will 
it be necessary to call in outside specialists. 


A Capable Administrator and Supervisor 


As administrator, the principal will encourage lay interest and partici- 
pation in school affairs. He will seek the advice of representative indi- 
viduals and groups in the community on the total school program. Thru 
these and other agencies the elementary-school principal will keep the 
community informed of the school’s program, its needs, and its accom- 
plishments. A successful program of public relations will bring the home, 
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THE PRINCIPAL SETS THE PACE 


community, and school closer together so that all may work more effec- 
tively toward a better education for children. 

The principal will be alert to the need for fine rapport between teach- 
ers and building custodians. He will be aware of the fact that much of 
a child’s learning comes from his contact with the custodian. It will also 
be necessary, in some instances, to make the custodian aware of the fact 
that the school actually exists for children. The principal must seek to 
keep the morale of his school high thru a cooperative-minded staff, cus- 
todial as well as professional. 

That he may understand staff problems and the instructional program 
he will visit classrooms, not as an inspector, but as a partner in the on- 
going purpose of improving the total school program. Such a principal 
will have frequent individual conferences with classroom teachers to 
provide them with opportunities to talk over their problems. In these 
conferences he will gain insight into the problems of many children and 
be better prepared to fulfil his guidance function. A principal who knows 
the children of the school is better able to suggest ways to improve the 
instructional program. He gets to know them by participating in their 
classroom activities and thru the practice of regularly scheduled confer- 
ences with them thruout their elementary-school years. Children in this 
kind of a school approach the principal’s office eagerly and happily, not 
reluctantly and fearfully. 


Exemplary Democratic Fellowship 


But are all the activities of a principal confined to his school? If the 
principal is to be a real leader, he must serve outside his school building 
as well as in it. He will be a leader in some civic and community affairs 
and a participant in others. Very close to the school itself is the organiza- 
tion of parents and teachers. While allied with the school in its goal of 
better education for children, the Parent-Teacher Association is distinctly 
a community organization. Most certainly the principal will be an active 
participant in the activities of this group and on occasions he will serve 
as a leader on committees and programs. He will always serve as an ad- 
viser to this group on educational matters. The principal -will find the 
PTA an excellent vehicle for interpreting the school program to the 
community. 

He will participate as a member and leader in other community or- 
ganizations. He will find time to serve a few groups like the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, 4-H clubs, Red Cross, church organizations, and service 
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clubs. He will give of his ability unselfishly in these areas. At the same 
time, however, he will be careful not to stretch his time and talents too 
thin and to avoid the possible criticism that he is trying to run everything 
in the community. 

Beyond the confines of his school community the elementary-school 
principal will be active in professional organizations. The good principal 
will be a member of his local, state, and national education associations. 
He will attend meetings of these groups and serve them as best he can. 
The principal will be interested in research both from the point of view 
of keeping up to date with the findings of research and from the point 
of view of contributing to it. So that he may serve his community better, 
he will devote sufficient time to professional literature. He will bring to 
the attention of the staff articles and books which will assist them in their 
professional growth. 


TOP QUALITY LEADERS 


The dynamic, effective elementary-school principalship calls for a well- 
adjusted personality in a well-adjusted school. Such a leader, learning to 
pace himself, distributes his time proportionately among the many respon- 
sibilities of his position. The well-adjusted principal does not become so 
bogged down with administrative detail that he becomes chained to his 
office desk and has to neglect the instructional program of his school. 
Nor does he become so preoccupied with civic and social obligations that 
he neglects his duties and responsibilities to the school. The elementary- 
school principal keeps before him the fact that service to children is his 
first and most important responsibility. He serves them to the best of his 
ability thru every agency possible. 

Educational pacesetting, as herein described, is a demanding task. It 
requires the best of every principal. It calls for exacting professional 
study, training, and experience. Yet if the democratic way of life is to be 
preserved in America, we must have top quality leaders as principals of 
our elementary schools. The elementary-school principalship must be 
granted high recognition, and we, as principals, must be worthy of it. 


Only as each individual grows in power to write his own declara- 
tion of intellectual independence can we keep unfettered the spirit 
of that other Declaration written a century and a half ago. 


—The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators. 
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Reflections of a Beginning Principal 


By RICHARD L. HENDERSON 


Dean of Education 
Eastern Montana College of Education 
Billings, Montana 


F SOME school patron asked for objective evidence of the value of its 
I child study program, the school staff couldn’t produce much reliable 
data, reflected Principal Tyler Brown.' Certainly nothing statistical or 
specific was available. He wondered how impressed his patron would be 
by the mass of anecdotal records just turned in by the staff for safe- 
keeping during the summer months. There would be nothing very im- 
pressive to a townsman in the habit of being convinced by nothing less 
than a balanced ledger or by cold, hard facts. And what would his patron 
say if Principal Brown added that last winter Miss Bowen made her first 
home visit in 25 years of teaching? She returned tight-lipped, but three 
of her little pupils reported breathlessly: “Gosh, Miss Bowen didn’t scold 
Timmy at all last week—not once!” Or that Mr. Crockett’s customary 
bag of seventh-period “juvenile delinquents” had, since September, be- 
come merely a brace of the most “unmanageable birds”? Or that the 
sixth-graders were letting it be known that “Old Man” Turner is turning 
out to be a “right guy”? Or that Principal Brown himself had twice 
caught Mrs. Goland reading Keliher’s Life and Growth?” 

Suppose faculty meetings had changed in two years from periods of 
monumental agony to absorbing and even thrilling sessions marked by 
the fireworks of debate rather than by the silent acceptance of adminis- 
trative fiat. What would that school patron care about those unanimous 
faculty decisions now neatly typed and ready for presentation to the 
schoolboard: no more detention periods, four grade parties a year in- 
stead of two, unrestricted use of the library during study periods, a care- 
fully planned summer recreation program, representation on the student 
council from all grades, and the formation of a school policy committee 
involving pupils as well as faculty? Would his patron, a man of hard 
common sense interested in common-sense achievement in the Three R’s, 
be impressed by such evidence? Not if Principal Brown knew human 
nature. 


1 For obvious reasons, the names of persons and places used in this article are fictitious. 
2 Keliher, Alice V. Life and Growth. New York: PD. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. 245 p. 
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No, Principal Brown reflected, these are not evidences that will satisfy 
many of our patrons. Nor are they the evidences we ourselves can be 
satisfied with finally. These changes ate not in themselves the goals we 
seek; they are merely evidences that the conditions which facilitate learn- 
ing are being set up by our faculty members. But perhaps there will yet 
come out of this brave new school world of ours a score sheet full of 
statistics, with a “balanced ledger” for our practical patron. 


LOOKING BACK 


Perhaps, thought Principal Brown, he ought to make some sort of ac- 
counting of his three years at the Thompson School. If he did, he would 
have to recall the situation as he found it then, what he did to better it, 
how he went about it, and why. And these are the things he would have 
to say. 


Morale Was Low 


Mr. Cally, his predecessor, had neither the understanding of what ele- 
mentary education is nor the ability to work with his staff members or 
youngsters. He was uninspiring and unsympathetic, devoted to the tra- 
ditions of drill and recitation, of rote memory, and fact test. There were 
no faculty discussions of common problems, simply because there were no 
common problems. Each classroom teacher taught his subjects, and Mr. 
Cally took care of everything else. There was no parent organization. 
Mr. Cally took care of that, too. School to parents, teachers, and pupils 
alike was only a good place to be away from. 


Becoming Accepted 


So Principal Brown’s first year was devoted solely to getting himself 
accepted by the staff and by the pupils. He visited classrooms often, 
smiled where frowns might have served, encouraged teachers to confide 
in him by actually drawing them out in after-class chats, and made him- 
self always a better listener than lecturer. Altho he did not exert his 
leadership influence during that first year, he never lost sight of the goal: 
an intelligent staff working together with community help to improve 
educational opportunities for Fairville children. 


Ollie Parks Was Out of Hand! 


Early in the fall of his second year, Principal Brown’s big chance ar- 
rived in the person of the third-grade teacher, Miss Owene, who reported 
fearfully that Ollie Parks was completely out of hand, and that she 
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simply could not go on with him in the room. Mr. Brown quietly heard 
Miss Owene’s story thru, and then, drawing from a small desk file several 
cards, he spread them upon the desk and turned to Miss Owene. 

“These cards,” he said, “all carry little notations on the way Ollie 
Parks has acted ever since I first came to Thompson. I have been study- 
ing them for a long time because Ollie is just about our biggest problem. 
But I’m not getting anywhere—for two reasons that I think of. First, I 
just don’t have enough data on Ollie’s home life; and second, I don’t see 
Ollie enough here at school. I guess I just can’t study Ollie alone. I 
need help, and because you came here today, I guess you need it too! 
How about joining forces and helping each other?” Miss Owene nodded. 


Behavior Journal 


“You know,” Mr. Brown said, “by finding out what makes Ollie act as 
he does, we can not only improve one situation, but we can also discover 
ways of improving similar situations when they arise.” 

So the bargain was sealed. Each was to keep a behavior journal on 
Ollie, discover all he could about Ollie’s family life, and learn as much as 
possible about his neighborhood and community activities. A meeting was 
planned every third Friday at the close of school to exchange information. 

After nearly six months of record keeping on Ollie, of home visita- 
tions, and of quiet investigations around the community, Miss Owene 
and Mr. Brown had compiled a sizable biography of a somewhat atypical 
little American schoolboy—a biography which, they both admitted, was 
not only a complete education in sociology, but also a thoroly fascinating 
novel in miniature. Outwardly, Miss Owene’s room situation had changed 
very little. Ollie was still a problem. But her discovery of Ollie’s wretched 
existence and her resulting understanding of why he acted as he did, to- 
gether, were freeing her from her resentment toward Ollie, and allowing 
her to accept him emotionally and to analyze his behavior more 
objectively. 


An Idea Grows 


At that point, Mr. Brown reflected, he had proposed that the other 
staff members be called together to hear Miss Owene’s and his biography. 
Other teachers had “endured” Ollie, and those who hadn’t, ultimately 
would have to endure him. Why not give them a head start? He did not 
mention to Miss Owene the rest of his plan. There would be time for 
that later. At any rate, Miss Owene was agreeable. After all, several 
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knew that she was keeping a record and had shown themselves sufficiently 
curious about it on many occasions. 
The members of the staff were alternately shocked and charmed by the 
story of Ollie Parks. “Old Man” Turner spoke for the group as Miss | 
Owene finished. “No wonder the kid is looking for trouble!” And in a 
moment: “I’ve got that young scoundrel Cal Hanson, you know. I bet 
his home life is worse than Ollie’s!” 
“What about Pete Gaynes?” 
“And Audrey Taller?” 
“And Tig Matthews, for that matter?” 
Mr. Brown held his breath. But nothing happened—until Miss Owene 
suddenly spoke. 
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“Well, if you are all so interested, why don’t all of you try something 
like this?” and she held up the Owene-Brown biography. There was 
only a moment of silence. 

The rest, Mr. Brown reflected, made history—at least, history at the 
Thompson School. 


Dr. Hagmen: Visiting Psychiatrist 

A few days after the reading of the biography, Mr. Brown announced 
to the faculty that Dr. Hagmen, the psychiatrist at the Carman Clinic in 
Castleview, had stopped by for a consultation, and had offered to remain 
for an informal discussion after school with any faculty members who 
were free. All but three of the staff were present at the gathering; and, 
over cokes and cookies, they quizzed the patient doctor about “problems 
like Ollie” until long after 5 o'clock. Oddly enough, Dr. Hagmen’s 
suggestion as he rose to leave was the echo of Miss Owene’s: “If you 


folks really want to know why kids act as they do—study one. That’s 
how I found out!” 


Other Teachers Get Started 


perpen eae 


a 


On the faculty book table the next morning, teachers at the Thompson 9 
School found four copies of a book entitled Helping Teachers Under- 7 
stand Children.’ Three copies were gone when school closed that day 6b 


and the fourth disappeared two days later. 

On the following Monday there appeared on the faculty bulletin board 
a notice signed by Miss Owene: “Several faculty members have asked me 
for help in beginning a child study record. All interested are invited to a 


Sek WK 


% American Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Education. Helping Teachers 
Understand Children. Washington, D. C.: the Council, 1945. 468 p. 
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discussion session—and coffee—in my room Thursday right after school! 
Please bring Helping Teachers.” 

And that marked the beginning of the child study program conceived 
by Principal Brown during his first weeks at Thompson School—the pro- 
gram which produced what Mr. Brown regretfully checked off as quite 
unsuitable evidence for such a common-sense school patron who might 
request common-sense evidence. 

And before long, there were general faculty meetings every two weeks 
at which teachers took turns in reading aloud their little biographies, get- 
ting ideas from their colleagues about the adequacy of their anecdotes 
and about possible reasons for the incidents recorded. There were visits 
to the juvenile court in Castleview, to the orphanage, the jail, the indus- 
trial school for boys, the auto plant, and the home for the aged. There 
were more informal chats with the psychiatrist. There was a day spent 
with the social worker from Gayborough. There was the after-school play 
program organized and run by teachers themselves rather than by the 
coach or some hired help. There was the "Teen Canteen downtown, 
sponsored, and quite regularly attended, by the faculty. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


For the record, Mr. Brown thought as he gathered together a sheaf of 
behavior journals, there ought to be available some of the ideas which 
had guided his thinking during the past two years. After all, he might 
want to go thru the same thing again sometime, somewhere else! Half an 
hour’s reflection produced the following outline: 


Ideas Capitalized On to Date 

1. Classroom teachers must accept my leadership. They must like me. I have 
avoided “status” which places people on different levels. I have shown that I 
wanted teachers to succeed, and have welcomed ideas altho many differed from 
mine. Moreover, teachers have apparently respected what ability I have shown as 
an administrator. Finally, I have always tried to be enthusiastic about teaching; 
have tried to show by talk and action that I like teaching, teachers, and 
youngsters. 

(Hence the efforts during that first’ year merely to build morale.) 

2. Teachers must feel the need for self-improvement. I cannot push people or 
laugh them into self-improvement. My motivation must be subtle; the drive for 
self-improvement must come from within. This is a cardinal law of learning, 
applicable on the adult as well as on the child level. Again, teachers (and just 
plain people) must feel as tho they are helping others as well as themselves. 
Most folks want to help others; they just don’t know how to get started, or are 
never asked. 
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(Hence the approach with Miss Owene, and the “walk softly” procedure with 
the rest of the faculty.) 


3. Teachers, like everyone else, must know how to tackle problems. It is best 
to begin with small, concrete problems rather than with big, vague ones like, 
“What is our philosophy of education?” If attacks are handled right, the little 
ones will gradually lead up to the big ones. We cannot discuss for long the 
question of report cards without finding ourselves considering the problem of 
school objectives. 

The group procedure is generally a sound one. Teachers get reassurance and 
ideas from each other. They can be guided effectively as a group. Best of all, 
group work unites individuals in a common purpose. 

(Hence the concentration on the study of a single child, and the procedure 
involving group discussion of biographical and anecdotal data.) 


4. Teachers need a reorienting of their educational thinking to escape outworn 
tradition and to motivate sound experimentation. They, therefore, need to see 
more of the world than their daily community living allows them to see. 

(Hence the encouragement to play with children out of school; to visit orphan- 
ages and institutions; to chat with child guidance specialists and social workers; 
to visit the juvenile court, industrial plants, jails, and city slum areas.) 


Ideas for the Future 


1. Teachers need to feel that they are not working alone in the education of 
children. They must become partners with our parents, with other townspeople, 
and with schoolboard members, all working toward common goals clearly under- 
stood. Thompson School must develop its parent-teacher-community program. 

2. Teachers need recognition for their achievements. It is natural for people 
to desire appreciation from those for whom they labor. But recognition can take 
many forms; it need not always be in the form of prizes or loud praises. We 
must develop sound ways to reward merit! 


UNDERSTANDING THE EXPERTS 





Teachers need expert professional help and advice in their work with 
children. This means, at least in our school, that we must rely mainly 
upon professional literature: the periodical and the text. But a good pro- 
fessional library is essential only when teachers feel the need for profes- 
sional help and are motivated to seek it thru the problems posed by such 
an inservice program as we have undertaken at Thompson. Unless teach- 
ers want help, the faculty bookshelf will remain unvisited. 

Thompson teachers are beginning to ask questions—sometimes ques- 
tions about child development which I cannot answer. A good reference 
library is now imperative. With such, we can begin to think profession- 
ally about these case studies of ours. We can begin to generalize from 
the specific causes underlying the particular behavior patterns revealed 
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in our detailed studies of individual children. By so doing, we can begin 
to understand what the “experts” mean when they say that all behavior is 
caused; that the causes are many; that the child is unique; that his emo- 
tions, his mind, and his body function as a unit; and that every child faces 
a series of developmental tasks which he must work at and complete if he 
is to get along successfully in our complex and demanding society. 


LOOKING FOR CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


When this problem has been faced and solved, thought Principal 
Brown, I think we at Thompson School will have a pretty good idea of 
what is good and bad about our curriculum, and what to do about it. 
Then, perhaps, at last we will be able to gather evidences of improved 
instruction that will convince even our most skeptical! school patron that 
Thompson School is doing right by the children of Fairville! 


Public Schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey; Photo by Central Studios 











Factors in Good Staff Relationships 


By DOROTHY HUNT 


Principal, Eastwood School 
North Kansas City, Missouri 


HE most intangible, as well as the most important quality of any 
‘hae is school atmosphere. For a number of years we had taken 
pride in the happy, friendly spirit which prevailed in our building. In 
fact this atmosphere of harmonious, orderly living was felt and remarked 
upon by the casual visitor, whether layman or professional. 

“It is easier to create the atmosphere of a happy home in a small 
school,” some of them said. “You are growing rapidly, and you cannot 
maintain your present family-like situation in a large school.” 

There was a modicum of truth in what they said. We were growing by 
leaps and bounds. We knew changes were bound to occur as we increased 
in size; and those, which we felt to be inevitable, we were prepared to 
accept. At the same time, we were determined to preserve our cherished 
“atmosphere.” To this end we decided to analyze the total school pro- 
gram in order to isolate those factors which, in our opinion, contributed 
most to our spirit of happiness and friendliness. 

We began a series of informal discussions on the question. A com- 
mon basic philosophy of education, pleasant community relationships, 
friendly cooperation within the group—all were listed as important. 


GOOD RELATIONSHIPS BEGIN IN THE PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE 


“All of these things are necessary to a wholesome school situation,” 
said one of the teachers. “However, I believe there is another factor on 
which all the rest depend greatly. I believe that good working relation- 
ships in any school begin in the principal’s office.” 

There was hearty agreement with this statement. It was suggested that 
we make classroom teacher-principal relationships the topic of several dis- 
cussion periods. As a springboard for these discussions we decided to 
make individual lists of the ways in which rapport between teacher and 
principal could be fostered and maintained. The following points repre- 
sent the principles which we settled upon as fundamental to a harmonious 
relationship. 
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Mutual Trust and Confidence 


A feeling of mutual trust and confidence must exist between teacher 
and administrator. Classroom teachers, as well as children, need to feel 
secure. When members of a school staff can trust the person in charge, 
and in turn feel that they are trusted, tensions resulting from feelings of 
insecurity are eased. Teachers are freed to exercise their initiative in the 
classroom. The principal is freed from the role of “overseer” and can 
take the more pleasant and fruitful part of consultant, co-planner, and 
friend. 

Newcomers to our group tell us that they sense this quality in our 
relationships. It makes them feel far more comfortable in the new group, 
they say. On our part, we consciously make every effort to see that the 
new teacher is accepted by the group. While a large part of this respon- 
sibility rests on the principal, the classroom teacher group must do its 
share, also. 


Human Relations Versus Organization 


Human values must be placed before organization. We do not deny 
that organization is necessary to the happiness of any group if seen in its 
proper perspective. But organization is a means, not an end. Difficulties 
and problems cannot be resolved by making another rule, adding an- 
other special duty, or by devising a more intricate organizational system. 

This delicate balance between the amount of organization needed in 
setting up the school program and the personalities involved is definitely 
an administrative responsibility. The time spent in building up and 
tending an elaborate piece of administrative machinery might be spent to 
much better advantage in studying the human factors involved in the 
group. Organization should become the servant, not the master, of the 


group. 
Leadership 


If principal-teacher relationships are to be on the highest plane, there 
must be a complete understanding of the kind and amount of leadership 
to be exercised by the principal. The term “leadership” in itself carries 
the implication of group action. A leader, in the truest sense of the word, 
never stoops to the tactics of the dictator. Democratic leadership encour- 
ages each member of the group to make his best contribution, and utilizes 


the resources of all. 
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We expect our principal to exercise leadership in a number of areas. 
First, we expect professional leadership. We want our principal to keep 
abreast of the times not only in the field of education but also in local 
and national trends which may affect the school. We like to feel that 
our principal knows and understands the reasons for local school policies, 
especially in the field of school finance. Teachers are often asked to in- 
terpret such policies for parents, and the logical source of authentic in- 
formation is the school principal. Teachers should be able to look to their 
principal for guidance which will enable them to grow professionally. 
To be able to guide the professional growth of others, the principal must 
grow, too. 

In his capacity as leader of the group we expect our principal to allow 
us to have a voice in the planning and execution of the program in our 
school. We appreciate an opportunity for frequent group meetings. The 
knowledge that individual ideas are respected by principal and group 
members alike makes for a free expression of opinion at all times, even 
when the opinion expressed challenges that of the principal, himself. This 
freedom, along with the realization of the need for cooperation and un- 
derstanding within the group, forms the basis of an excellent working 
relationship with the principal as well as with one another. 

Paradoxically, the good leader knows when and how to abdicate his 
position as leader. If responsibilities are delegated to the group as a whole 
or to small groups within the group, then the leadership should come 
from within the group. The principal does not interfere unless help is 
requested. In utilizing the resources within the group to the fullest extent, 
leadership in various phases of the school program may be placed in the 
hands of various members of the group as their individual capabilities 
may justify. 

Spheres of Responsibility 

In our group we believe that there is and should be a clear understand- 
ing of the division of responsibility between the teacher and the principal. 
The principal thinks of the school in terms of the whole; the classroom 
teacher, in terms of his particular segment of the whole. The principal 
must shoulder the responsibility for the total school program; the 
teacher, for his particular part in it. The principal must discharge this 
responsibility with impartiality, never allowing teachers or children to be 
exploited in any area. The teacher’s responsibility lies in fitting his work, 
his class, and himself, with due consideration for all the others involved, 
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into the total picture. No one tries to play a stellar role in our school. 
All of us believe our first responsibility is to the children, not to the 
making of a name for ourselves as individuals. 


Budgeting Time 


To give the best service as a counselor, the principal of any school 
should be accessible to classroom teachers and children alike. We are 
highly in favor of having our principal take his proper place in civic 
affairs, in professional organizations, and in school activities which fur- 
ther good school-community relations. At the same time these functions 
of the principalship should not become so time consuming that little or 
no time is left for teachers or children. It is a responsibility of the prin- 
cipal to so budget his time that he can give help and encouragement 
when it is needed. We like to know that the office door is always open to 
both teacher and child. At the same time we feel that the teacher has a 
responsibility in this respect. We consider it unfair to take much of our 
principal’s time for inconsequential matters, or for any one teacher to 
monopolize it. 


TEACHER-PRINCIPAL RELATIONSHIPS ARE FUNDAMENTAL 


Altho we proceeded with our analysis of the bases for our happiness 
as a school group, we found that our excellent classroom teacher-principal 
relationships were fundamental to every other relationship involved. The 
predictions as to our growth in size were all too true, but they failed 
miserably in their application to our growth in school relationships. We 
still have our atmosphere of friendliness and happiness. 


Today the elementary-school principal stands between two dis- 
tinctly different periods of development. Behind him lies the 
struggle of an emerging professional group which had to dem- 
onstrate its ability to contribute imagination and direction to ele- 
mentary education. Ahead is an opportunity for mature profes- 
sional leadership in which, during an era of unparalleled crisis 
and opportunity, school programs will be better adapted to human 


needs. 


—The Elementary-School Principalship—Today and 
Tomorrow, Twenty-Seventh Yearbook, Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 
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Leadership in Studying Behavior Problems 


By GUY SCOTT 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Washington University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


R. KANE, don’t you think we should have a series of meetings in 
M which we might discuss problems of child behavior?” This ques- 
tion by Miss Richards, the new fifth-grade teacher, was what started the 
whole affair. 

One of the most difficult problems of the classroom teacher, especially 
of the inexperienced teacher, is learning how to handle behavior problems. 
This problem is so acute that it is the cause of many young teachers leav- 
ing the profession; they simply feel that it is not worth all the effort. 

Because teacher-training institutions can provide only limited experience 
with problems of child behavior, a major part of the task of helping 
teachers to understand and manage children must be handled as a func- 
tion of inservice training. Supervisors and principals must take up the 
job where the colleges stop, and give the additional training necessary to 
help teachers understand how to apply the principles which they have 
learned. 


WORKING BACKWARD FROM THE PROBLEM 


In helping teachers to deal effectively with various types of child be- 
havior, the problem approach seems best. Using this approach, that of 
working backward from the problem toward the underlying principles, 
the teacher may react to the same sort of stimulus that he encounters in 
the classroom. There is no artificial forcing of an example. The teacher 
is confronted with a real situation to which he may react before the su. 
pervisor or principal, and receive such help as is necessary in selecting the 
proper course of action. The burden on the supervisor need not be great 
as the problem approach is valuable as a group method of improvement. 


LET’S DISCUSS CHILD BEHAVIOR 


Miss Richards was in her ninth year as a classroom teacher. She be- 
lieved that she had been quite successful, but she also believed she still 
had a lot to learn about children. Altho she was just coming into the 
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school system, she felt it to be quite proper for her new principal to ask 
her opinion as to the proper subjects for some inservice work with the 
young teachers just starting their careers. Her reply echoed the feeling 
she had been experiencing in her own work: 

Mr. Kane, I really believe that problems of child behavior are the most im- 
portant problems we face in the classroom. It seems to me that any teacher 


should benefit from a series of discussions of behavior, but I don’t know how to 
make the best approach to it. 


The principal had some ideas on the subject. He knew that the train- 
ing of classroom teachers was basically sound but that their practical 
experience was limited. He believed that it would be of considerable value 
to them if they could have the practice of responding to several lifelike 
classroom situations in the company of the more experienced teachers in 
the school. He also believed that the older teachers would surely derive 
some benefit from reacting to these same situations in the company of 
some inexperienced young teachers who would look to them for assist- 
ance. You see, Mr. Kane believed that some of his teachers needed a bit 
of pepping up, and it seemed to him that he might be able to accomplish 
this and, at the same time, give the young teachers the benefit of the ex- 
perience of the more mature ones. 


SELECTING AND USING THREE TECHNICS 


He knew of several motion pictures which he thought would be quite 
suitable to the task of presenting the stimulus situations, and he had just 
received notice that the audio-visual library had received a set of phono- 
graph records portraying a series of classroom situations which would be 
good for the purpose. Mr. Kane also had taken part in some role-playing 
exercises at the university the preceding summer and it seemed to him 
that this might be a good technic to use in some cases. Armed with three 
usable technics of presentation, he set about to determine what types of 
situations the classroom teachers in his school thought should be presented 
for study. After tabulating the suggestions, he set to work planning the 
first meeting. 


Motion Pictures 


For the first case, Mr. Kane selected a motion picture presenting the 
problem of an underprivileged child who was a nuisance on the play- 
ground, The film was not long, but it presented the case as if it were in 
the field of vision of one of the teachers in the problem situation. This, 
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of course, gave the story a realistic and meaningful setting. During the 
showing it was obvious that the teachers were practically living the story. 
It gave him courage. After the presentation of the problem, but before 
the solution was portrayed, he stopped the projector. He turned to the 
light switch and as soon as the lights were on, words came tumbling forth. 
Ready to talk? The teachers were eager to discuss the problem. Miss 
Richards took the most active part. She carried a good share of the load 
herself but she was careful not to monopolize the discussion. Mr. Kane 
really did not have much to do until one of the teachers finally turned 
to him. 

“What did they do?” she asked. “We know what we would do in a 
case like this, but we want to see what was done in that case. May we 
see the rest of the picture?” 

The following week they tried it again with a different motion picture. 
This time it was not so easy. The classroom teachers could not get to- 
gether on a solution to the problem case. However, Mr. Kane explained 
that there may be more than one good solution to a problem and led 
them to agree on three possible solutions as being feasible. 


Recordings 


For the third meeting Mr. Kane decided to try the new phonograph 
records. At first he was afraid records would not accomplish the purpose. 
Some of the teachers apparently received more benefit from being able to 
see the situation as well as hear it when the sound motion picture was 
used, for their attention did not seem to focus as strongly on the record. 
However, as soon as the problem started to unfold, their reactions 
changed and once again they seemed entirely a part of the stimulus situa- 
tion. This was demonstrated by the shudders at the idea of a boy putting 
a snake down a little girl’s dress. Once again, by the time the situation 
had been outlined the teachers were all ready to talk about it. And how 
they talked! It was as if the situation had actually taken place right 
before their eyes instead of merely being brought to their ears. The 
teachers soon decided upon their solution and called for the solution on 
the other side of the record to be played. Altho Mr. Kane repeated his 
previous statement that there were usually several good solutions to a 
problem case, they were happy when the solution on the record turned out 
to be the same as their own. 

There was time enough in the hour to use one more situation so the 
principal played the first side of a record portraying the turmoil when a 
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teacher leaves his classroom. The group was just as interested as before 
but seemed rather unhappy at having a division of opinion concerning 
the proper solution. One small group wanted to settle the situation im- 
mediately since the pupils were close to the problem, while the remainder 
of the group felt children should not be punished while excited. 


It was necessary at this point for the principal to set forth a few prin- 
ciples which had not been mentioned. After he had pointed out the pro’s 
and con’s of both sides, he explained why there was more merit in one 


solution, then played the standard solution. The group departed peace- 
fully. 


Miss Jenkins, the fourth-grade teacher, had an idea. She confided in 
the principal and he agreed that it was worth trying even tho there were 
some elements of danger involved. One of her pupils always lost his 
temper when he thought he was being singled out for criticism. Miss 
Jenkins wanted to try to record one of his outbursts on the tape recorder 
so that the other teachers could study the case. Mr. Kane helped set up 
the recorder and conceal the microphone and cord. Just before morning 
recess it happened. Miss Jenkins saw it coming and turned on the re- 
corder in time to catch almost all the important part of the situation. 
During recess she had Mr. Kane take away the recording equipment and 
during noon hour they played the recording. There was quite a lot of 
background noise but the essentials were there and the case could be 


readily understood. 


At the staff meeting Miss Jenkins outlined the details of the case and 
Mr. Kane explained why this procedure was seldom usable for study 
purposes. Then they played the tape recording for the group. Perhaps 
it was the freshness of the situation or the fact that it had taken place 
that very week in their own school, but there was even more activity and 
discussion that day than at any of the preceding meetings. 


Role Playing 


For the next meeting of the group the principal relied upon his knowl- 
edge of role playing—a technic which permits us to understand how the 
other person feels. It involves throwing ourselves into a situation in 
which we try hard to act, speak, and feel like the other person. Role 
playing has been used successfully by psychotherapists, classroom teach- 
ers, industrial psychologists, and others who wish to help people reach a 
point of understanding. 
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The teachers re-enacted a classroom situation which one of them had 
reported to Mr. Kane in his initial survey. It was hard for them to play 
the roles of children but they felt it was worth trying. As the situation 
progressed, the players apparently felt more and more strongly the reac- 
tions of the children they were portraying. Their actions and speech 
actually seemed to take on juvenile characteristics. Of course, in these 
first attempts only simple situations were enacted. 

The teachers themselves believed that some slight degree of success 
was attained. It seemed to help in the over-all understanding of the re- 
actions of children, but several of them still expressed doubt that an 
adult can truly put himself on the level of a child. General agreement 
was that the time was well spent altho not as profitably as in the preced- 
ing meetings. 


LOGICAL PROCEDURE 


There are many ways to help classroom teachers understand child be- 
havior but the problem approach seems logically the best. It enables the 
teacher to adopt the same procedure in practice that he must necessarily 
follow in the classroom—moving from the stimulus to the desired reac- 
tion rather than from the desired reaction to a possible stimulus. This 
problem approach is in keeping with the findings of educational research 
in that the burden of matching principle with situation does not rest upon 
transfer of training. As for materials for presenting situations for study, 
there are a great many different types. A few have been described in this 
account of an inservice training program. A little study and thought 
will go much further in revealing a wealth of good material which is 
available to those who look for it. 


One of the most common handicaps named by principals them- 
selves is that they do not have time for systematic study and other 
activities designed to stimulate growth. Of course, this reason has 
little basis in fact. It is like saying that one does not have time to 
eat or to sleep. Eating and sleeping restore the physical resources 
of men; self-improvement activities restore originality and creative 
thinking. Without one type of re-creation the body dies; without 
the other, professional leadership dies. In either case the principal 


becomes a mummy! 


—FRANK W. HUBBARD, In-Service Growth of School Personnel, 
Twenty-First Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals. 
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CHAPTER III 


Cooperative 
Enterprises 


Realizing that learning experiences of 
boys and girls are not confined to the 
school or classroom, the elementary-school 
principal is assuming a major share of the 
responsibility of coordinating the educa- 
tional efforts of home, school, and commu- 
nity. He knows that only thru effective 
cooperation involving parents, classroom 
teachers, and principal can the greatest 
and most effective growth of children be 
realized. 

Thus the principal of the elementary 
school in 1952 is constantly looking for 
better ways to help people work together. 
He helps faculty members to plan a co- 
operative attack on their common prob- 
lems. He uses pupils, parents, and teach- 
ers in planning curriculum development. 

In this chapter are reports on several co- 
operative enterprises—programs of orient- 
ing preschool children and their parents, 
sharing in the planning of new buildings, 
using the community to help solve prob- 
lems of rapid school growth, promoting 
teamwork in developing productive fac- 
ulty meetings, and coordinating efforts to 
expand and strengthen the school program. 

The extent to which the principal can 
work with parents and classroom teachers 
will determine how dynamic and effective 
learning experiences of children will be. 











Faculty Planning for Inservice Education 


By DAISY PARTON 


Director, Verner Elementary School 
and Professor of Elementary Education 
University of Alabama 

University, Alabama 


HILDREN in a classroom build wholesome relationships as they select 
C cooperatively the problems on which they will work, as they plan 
how they will work, and as they assume responsibilities in carrying out 
their plans. In the same way teachers in a school faculty develop better 
relationships as they choose problems of common concern for joint effort, 
as they think thru how to attack these problems, and as they share re- 
sponsibilities in carrying out their plans. Such ways of working together 
lead toward an appreciation of the worth of each other, a sense of accom- 
plishment, and a feeling of group unity, all of which make for good 
living in the school. How can an inservice program in an individual 
school be conducted so as to accomplish these desirable ends? 


PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES 


An effective inservice program in the individual school must operate 
in such a way that it fosters the personal and professional growth of the 
teaching staff. This article gives five principles utilized by the Verner 
School staff and explains how they operated in the inservice faculty pro- 
gram during the school year 1950-51. 


Faculty Furnished the Leadership 


At the end of the previous school term the staff selected by ballot a 
classroom teacher as chairman of the faculty inservice program for the 
coming year; and at the beginning of the new term they chose three other 
teachers, representing various grade levels, to serve with her on the steer- 
ing or planning committee. This committee guided the faculty group in 
setting up its program, brought together the suggestions of the group 
into organized form, and blocked out the meetings. The chairman served 
as leader in the faculty meetings which were devoted to planning and 
evaluating the year’s program, and also as leader of the steering com- 
mittee sessions that were held from time to time as needed. 
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COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 


Faculty Determined Problems and Plan of Attack 


At the end of the previous year the faculty had discussed needs of the 
school and had listed several problems requiring cooperative effort. The 
new school term brought changes in personnel; therefore, at the initial 
planning meetings in the fall the earlier suggestions were reviewed and 
opportunity given to add others. It was agreed that the problems selected 
should meet the following criteria: 


Be recognized as felt needs by the entire staff 
Be problems which the group could do something about 
Be practical so as to carry over into improving the work of the school 
4. Be those for which there would be available materials and resources for aid 
in the solution 


Ww roe 


5. Be problems which would provide some continuity to past and present 
efforts. 


After discussion of the several problems in light of the above criteria, 
the group decided to concentrate its work in the area of selecting, organ- 
izing, and using instructional materials. Additional thought was given to 
defining the problem, and more specific phases and activities were listed. 
These, when brought into organized form by the steering committee, were 
as follows: 


1. Library 
a. Becoming better acquainted with the books in the school library 
b. Selecting appropriate books to read aloud to children 
c. Identifying books which will contribute to personal and social develop- 
ment of children, and learning how to use these to the best advantage 
Learning effective ways to share books with children 
Selecting new books for the library 
Getting acquainted with and working further on the picture file 
Learning how to guide children more effectively in their selections of 
books to read. 
2. Arts and Crafts 
a. Acquiring skill in various arts and crafts 
b. Learning how to use and care for various tools and materials and how 
to teach this to children . 
c. Listing usable and practical things children can make with different tools 
and materials 
d. Selecting tools and equipment for purchase. 


wQ mo a. 


3. Science 
a. Learning how to use the science equipment available 
b. Selecting additional science materials and equipment. 
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BASES FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


After selecting the problem and defining phases upon which to con- 
centrate, the faculty discussed ways of working which would be profitable. 


W ork Procedures Varied 


So often faculty meetings become mere talking or listening sessions 
which have no carry-over into school practice. The Verner School fac- 
ulty, under the leadership of its steering committee, utilized a number of 
resources and a variety of ways of working which were well suited to the 
particular problems being studied. The procedures employed also guar- 
anteed wide participation and promised greater carry-over into classroom 


work. They included: 


Discussion meetings of entire faculty—Planning sessions at the beginning of 
the year and from time to time as needed during the year, and final meetings at 
the end of the year were of this type. Such meetings were used to open up prob- 
lems prior to small group work, and later to report the accomplishments or find- 
ings of the small groups. For example, a general session was given to discussing 
the criteria for books which could be read aloud to children, and at the next 
meeting the staff worked in groups examining, selecting, and listing such books. 

Small discussion groups—Typical of such meetings was one in which the teach- 
ers, grouped by the age-levels of their pupils, dealt with usable and practical 
articles children can make with wood and tools. 

Demonstrations—Sessions of this type included an explanation and demonstra- 
tion of the use of woodworking tools by an industrial arts consultant, and dem- 
onstration of the use of science equipment by members of the group. 

Examination and selection of materials —On several occasions the teachers 
worked by groups, examining book lists, library book collections, tools, and science 
equipment, and making selections for purchase. 

Work periods—The faculty greatly enjoyed meetings involving work with in- 
dustrial arts materials, and particularly one meeting in which they did such prac- 
tical jobs as selecting, mounting, and cataloging pictures for the picture file. 


The types of meetings listed above called for a variety of sources of 
information and data. The staff read professional books and articles; 
interviewed specialists in the field of children’s literature; made visits to 
book stores and libraries; read children’s books; looked at exhibits; and 
brought in several resource people, including parents, to work on particu- 
lar problems. 


Leadership and Responsibilities Were Shared by All 


As indicated above, teachers develop pleasant and effective working 
relationships as they share responsibilities in carrying out plans they them- 
selves have made. Likewise, they grow in professional interest and under- 
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standing. During the school year every member of the Verner School 
teaching staff had one or more responsibilities in conducting the meet- 
ings. Twelve members served as group leaders during the year—either in 
large or in small groups. Seven different individuals had charge of meet- 
ings involving the entire faculty. Other members had responsibilities on 
programs such as giving reports, demonstrating the use of science equip- 
ment, acting as recorder, or serving on a committee to plan a specific 
program. Since in a number of the meetings the staff engaged in practical 
activities, further opportunities were given for everyone to participate. 


Plans Were Reviewed and Progress Evaluated 


Altho plans for the year were set up at the beginning of the fall ses- 
sion, these were subject to adaptation and change. More time was needed 


Public Schools, South Bend, Indiana 








BASES FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


on some problems than had been allowed. In the end the group had to 
omit experiences with certain types of arts and crafts. Time which had 
not been provided in the original plan was, however, given to two discus- 
sion meetings with parents. 

At the end of the school year the steering committee prepared a group 
of questions to use in evaluating the program. A discussion in terms of 
such questions set forth the following strengths and weaknesses: 


1. Strengths of program 
a. Practical nature of the problems and their carry-over into the classroom 
b. Variety of procedures utilized which made the work meaningful 
c. Democratic procedures 
d. The sharing of responsibility and the participation of all members. 
2. Limitations of program 
a. Inadequate time to carry out all plans 
b. Planning of more than could be accomplished 
c. Not enough tie-in between parent and teacher committees and inade- 
quate time provided for such work. 


The final meeting of the year, led by next year’s chairman of the steer- 


ing committee, was used to think critically about the needs of the school 
and to choose the problems for the next year’s inservice program. 


ROLE OF PRINCIPAL 
What was the role of the principal in such an inservice faculty pro- 
gram? In this situation the principal participated in the following ways: 


1. Met with the steering committee in its several meetings and served as a 
consultant to this group 

2. Assisted the faculty in securing materials and resources 
Met and advised with small groups and committees 
Participated as a member in all meetings 
Helped individual teachers select and utilize materials in their classrooms 
Worked with committees in the selection and purchase of materials 
Acted as leader in one of the general sessions. 


NAM > Ww 


Such a role gave the principal plenty to do. At the same time it tended 
to bring about naturalness and security in relationships with classroom 
teachers. In this capacity the principal was kept busy helping individuals 
and groups upon request rather than trying to assist with problems which 
only she herself recognized. Teachers tended to feel that the program was 
theirs and to look on the principal as one of the group who, because of 
wider experience, could help them carry forward their plans. In this 
capacity the principal helps to build an atmosphere that is conducive to 
good teaching as well as to good living. 
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Faculty Meetings Can Be Productive 


By ONA BELLE DEMAREE 


Principal, Stephen Foster School 
Louisville, Kentucky 
T THEIR faculty meeting on November 7, 1950, the 17 teachers at 
Stephen Foster School in Louisville, Kentucky, decided unani- 
mously to begin working as a study group and to choose as their topic 
“How To Help Children Write Creatively.” They decided that, with the 
principal as their leader, they would hold one meeting each week. They 
planned to get a picture of the work in creative oral and written expres- 
sion going on in their own building. In addition, they hoped to become 
familiar with some of the books and magazine articles written by author- 
ities in the field. They believed this study would be helpful to all teachers 
and to the members of their classes. 

The meeting on November 7, 1950, was the first of a series of 24 fac- 
ulty meetings of the study-group type, the last being held on May 15, 
1951. At each of the meetings a teacher was appointed to take careful 
notes and write a report to be read at the next meeting. All reports were 
typed and each teacher was given copies of them so that at the end of the 
year every teacher would have a complete record of the course. 


TEACHERS CHOSE A VARIETY OF METHODS 


Teachers were free to choose their own methods of acquainting the 
group with their work. Some gave demonstration lessons in creative ex- 
pression. Others led faculty discussions, first describing some phase of 
their classroom work, then answering questions asked by faculty mem- 
bers and adding suggestions and comments. The 23 meetings which fol- 
lowed the introductory one included seven demonstration lessons, four 
discussion meetings led by teachers, four panel discussions, one meeting 
given over to the discussion of questions raised at previous meetings, and 
seven reviews of chapters of Helping Children Write.’ 


The Kindergarten Group 


One kindergarten teacher, thru her discussion, showed how she was 
building vocabulary; developing sequential thinking; and emphasizing 


' Applegate, Mauree. Helping Children Write. Seranton, Pa.: International Textbook Co., 
1949. 173 p. 
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good audience listening, politeness, and appreciation of the contributions 
of others. 

At the same meeting, another kindergarten teacher gave us the great 
pleasure of watching her class plan and produce the dramatization of a 
story which she read to them. The teacher taking notes on this meeting 
closed her report with this evaluation: 

The lesson in the kindergarten was delightful and helpful to us who teach 
other grades. The children were kind to each other, friendly, and lost completely 
in their enthusiasm for living the story. And why shouldn’t they be lost in the 
happiness of this room? We as a faculty were so thrilled at seeing so beautiful a 
lesson unfold that we each identified ourselves with the characters in the story— 
the cow, the goose, and even Mrs. Billy Goat. 


Demonstrations of First-Grade Teachers 


The lessons and discussions directed by the three first-grade teachers 
demonstrated the skill and artistry with which they were building upon 
the foundations laid in kindergarten. In one of the demonstrations we 
saw children living together the stories in their basal preprimers, enrich- 
ing the stories with their own interpretation of the pictures, and supplying 
clever and surprising endings. We heard a chorus from this class read a 
beautiful bit of their own creative writing, “Santa Claus Sounds”: 

Jingle-jingle, Jingle-jingle, 
Jingle-jingle, Jingle-jingle, 
Tippity-tip, tippity-tip, tippity-tip, 
Whoa— 

Swish! 

Down, down, down. 

Santa Claus!!! 

In another first-grade room we saw paintings illustrating an interesting 
experience of the class and we heard the children tell their own stories in 
the interpretation of the pictures. We saw how still another first-grade 


group had constructed picture shows illustrating their favorite stories. 
Work in the Second Grade 


The opening paragraph of the report on the first of the demonstrations 
in Grade II says: 


At our faculty study-group meeting this week we had an opportunity to view 
a Stephen Foster gaiden with Miss Fogg as the gardener. We saw a delightful 
lesson in using poetry in choral reading. The poise and the diction of the chil- 
dren were outstanding. Their enjoyment of what they were doing was also 
apparent. Poems learned by the children in this class were related to their unit 
of study, “The Winter Season in Our Community.” 
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COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 


Another demonstration in the second grade was in story writing. How 
charmed the visiting faculty members were with the zestful manner in 
which the children, after an artistic introduction of the lesson by the 
teacher, went to work to write on paper and blackboard the stories which 
they planned to tell! The stories showed creative power, individual in- 
terest in story writing, and a growing knowledge of punctuation and 
spelling. The teacher’s personal understanding of each child was also in 
evidence. The reporter states that “she helped to create opportunities to 
turn thoughts and emotions into words” and that “thru many expressions, 
we could see the poetic eye being opened.” 


Work of Third, Fourth, and Fifth Grades 


Each of our third-grade teachers at one meeting presented some of 
the creative writing from her class. The faculty members enumerated 
what seemed to them to be outstanding qualities of the writings from the 
respective groups. After that, selected poems and stories from all classes 
were read and the listeners were asked to spot the specific classes from 
which the selections had come. This proved to be an interesting experi- 
ment, and we hope it will help us to become more constructive critics of 
our own work. 

At one of our meetings the discussion leader was a talented fourth-grade 
teacher who enjoys reading poetry aloud and whose classes always have 
fun sharing favorite poems. The first part of her discussion centered 
around her technic in teaching poetry and the second part described the 
creative writing activities of one day in her classroom. The story of the 
activities of this one day was told in a delightful manner. We learned 
how the teacher had inspired children to write poems about the last big 
snow before Christmas. She read to us some of the poems that had been 
written that day. One which was thought to be very unusual was called 
“Christmas Eve.” It was expressed in these words: 

As the white snow lay upon the ground 


And the stars glittered in the sky 

And the moon shone down on the white snow 
And the church bells rang 

And the wind blew the trees, 

You could hear the people shouting and laughing 
As they opened their presents. 


“Read Letter Day’—Another interesting fourth-grade discussion was 
led by a teacher who told about the “Read Letter Day” which he had 
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made a regular part of his weekly program after reading Applegate's 
description of such a project.” The following is one of several first-person 
letters which were written as contributions to the school’s effort to remind 
children of the importance of respecting their own lawns as well as those 


of their neighbors: 


Dear House, 

Yesterday some bad boys walked on me. I can’t tell you how much I disliked 
it but I am very glad we are together again. I am also glad you have nice people 
living in you. They are very nice to me, too. They don’t walk on me and they 
try to keep me clean and nice, but there are some bad boys who walk and jump 
on me. They also break down the beautiful flowers that the family plants. 

With love, 
Lawn 

Writing original stories—Excellent group stories written by a class of 
fourth- and fifth-grade children had been published in our school paper, 
the Foster Lyric. Hence, we were delighted to have the opportunity to 
observe this class engaged in developing an original story. At the time 
of the demonstration the children had been studying wild animals, so a 
number of animal pictures were displayed along the blackboard ledge. 
By popular vote they chose a picture of a mother polar bear and her cubs 
as the one from which they would develop a story. 

As the children worked, their spontaneity, joy, and enthusiasm were 
outstanding. As a result of the teacher’s intelligent guidance, a simple 
plot was easily worked out. The teacher wrote on the blackboard as the 
children dictated. The interest and skill of the children in supplying the 
necessary punctuation reflected the careful work which is constantly be- 
ing done along this line. With pupils and teacher working together, a 
fine group story was completed. 

Proof of growth—Members of a fifth-grade class had been so busy 
writing poems and stories that they supplied a number of interesting and 
attractive booklets which their teacher presented at the discussion meet- 
ing of which she was in charge. Those of us who had known the children 
as they had come thru the lower grades were especially interested in this 
proof of their growth. The weather stories, which the teacher had chosen 
as her favorite contribution from the class, were helpful as well as in- 
triguing. Thru them we were able to understand better how science 
experience and science information can contribute to the program of 
creative writing. 


2 Ibid., p. 113-28. 
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COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 


Creative Writing in the Sixth Grade 


Altho one sixth-grade teacher and her class had made it possible for 
all of us to see the delightful puppet plays which they had developed 
from their own original stories, both teachers of Grade VI chose to bring 
to the faculty group discussions of their work in creative writing. 

One teacher gave us something of the background of each child whose 
creative writing she read to us. This, together with her own beautiful in- 
terpretive reading, helped us to understand and appreciate the lines. 
Among the best was the following: 


The world inside a snowdake is like a paradise. 
Palaces of precious gems and streets of sparkling light! 
Glistening houses all of diamonds! 

Seas of sapphire bright! 

The world inside a snowflake is like a paradise. 


This poem called “The Snowflake World” had been written by a boy 
who is so individualistic that he is often noncooperative. 

The discussion of the work with the largest sixth-grade group was cen- 
tered around the writing of four groups of original stories from which 
puppet plays had been developed. The leader not only gave us the mo- 
tivation for this work, but she also showed us step by step, how the chil- 
dren’s work had changed from crudely constructed and badly punctuated 
stories of comic-book type to beautiful and artistic ones, well written 
and correctly punctuated. Steps in this process, all of which had been 
meticulously followed by the teacher, included much work in the develop- 
ment of literary taste, careful training in the technic of story construc- 
tion, and remedial procedures in spelling and punctuation. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


Altho no weekly faculty meetings were omitted between November 7 
and May 15, the demonstrations and discussion meetings held by our 
teachers did not always follow each other in succession. There were in- 
tervening panel discussions, and reviews and discussions of the chapters 
of Helping Children Write. 

The reviews were presented by the principal. Each faculty member was 
given an outline of the chapter being reviewed, and high points were dis- 
cussed. Running thru the reports of the meetings were echoes of the 
author’s philosophy. Thruout Foster School, teachers are constantly try- 
ing out suggestions offered in the book. 
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One of our four panel discussions was given by our third-grade teach- 
ers and has already been described. At the meeting on January 30 another 
panel was in charge. This group included one teacher from each grade 
level. Beginning with a kindergarten teacher, each read some of the 
recent contributions from his or her class. Those of us in the audience 
listened for outstanding characteristics, for changes in the type of work 
as we moved from grade to grade, and for evidences of growth from one 
level to the next. 

On March 19 the Stephen Foster faculty accepted the invitation of 
another group of teachers in Louisville and held its meeting in the con- 
ference room at the board of education building with the host group as 
the audience. This latter group, organized earlier in the year, also was 
working on the problem “How To Help Children Write Creatively.” 

After a brief introduction by the principal, this meeting took the form 
of a panel with our fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade teachers as members, 
The topics discussed were: 


1. The induence of this study upon attitudes of children toward creative 
writing 

2. Definitive ways in which teachers have been helped by this study 

3. High points of the faculty meetings 

4. Influence of this course upon the technics of teachers in developing story 
writing with the children 

5. Relation between the fields of creative writing and reading 

6. Interrelation between creative writing and other subjects in the curriculum. 


After discussing the six topics among ourselves, we invited the audience 
to ask questions. The response at this point was very enthusiastic and 
gave evidence of genuine interest. Indeed, if this meeting may be termed 
a successful one, its success was due largely to the graciousness and 
genuine interest exhibited by all of those present. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The fourth and last panel discussion was the most important part of 
the last of the series of faculty meetings of the year. This meeting was 
held on May 15 and during the discussion the group made an evaluation 
of this constructive type of faculty meeting. Conclusions reached were: 


1. Children in all classes have developed a greater interest in creative writing 
than they would have developed had we not had this faculty study. 

2. Among the classroom projects which have had their origin in ideas brought 
out at these meetings are: (a) the writing of group stories; (b) the regular ob- 
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COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 


servance of “Read Letter Day” in several rooms; (c) development of stories from 
pictures on book jackets; (d) projects in creative writing growing out of units in 
science, nature study, and social studies; (e) projects in increasing the child’s 
speaking and writing vocabulary; (f) the establishing of a “quiet hour” in many 
rooms. 

3. The interest in creative writing has added sparkle and vitality to the work 
in other subjects. 

4. The faculty program has contributed to the development of individual chil- 
dren in the classrooms. It has helped to develop the shy child so that he is willing 
to give expression to his thoughts and ideas; it has developed within the children 
a greater appreciation for each other’s abilities; it has caused children to develop 
a love for writing and a desire to improve their own work; and it has helped 
children to develop an attitude of cooperation. 

5. To individual teachers, these meetings have meant: (a) a closeness within 
the faculty group which causes its members to feel at ease when teaching or lead- 
ing discussions for the group, (b) a greater appreciation for the abilities of each 
member of the faculty, and (c) pleasure in the refreshing experience of working 
with adults on an adult level after having worked with young children for several 
hours each day. 

6. The routine business of the school has been adequately handled this year 
by means of bulletins, committee meetings, and individual conferences. 


This constructive type of faculty meeting proved so satisfactory that 
it was the unanimous desire of the faculty members to continue meetings 
of this type during 1951-52. 

Helping children “to release the creativity within them that seeks 
expression”® has contributed to happy living at Stephen Foster School. 
Teachers and children are experimenting in the field of creative writing, 
and it is great fun for both. 


8 Ibid., p. 6. 


When the pupil thinks of his school, he personalizes it in terms of 
his classroom teachers. A good school is really a collection of good 
teachers. It is their ability, effort, guidance, and impelling interest, 
devoted primarily to the advancement of the pupils’ —— which 
pays off in public relations dividends. 


—lIt Starts in the Classroom, National 
School Public Relations Association. 
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Orienting Parents and Preschool Children 


By MARGARET P. ALEXANDER 
and VIRGINIA G. DINKEL 


Principal and Classroom Teacher 
Marquette School 
South Bend, Indiana 


AMILIAR is the phrase: “Do you remember when .. .” Every time we 
enrol a new group of five-year-olds in our kindergarten someone re- 
calls the “old days” before we began our orientation project. 


RELUCTANT CHILDREN, TEARFUL MOTHERS 


At that time we were confronted with two important problems: the 
children had not been adequately prepared for entering school and many 
parents were as reluctant to start their children in school as the children 
were to start. The first few weeks of each semester constituted a period 
of adjustment during which the principal and classroom teacher suffered 
thru kicked shins, temper tantrums, sobbing offspring, and hovering and 
sometimes tearful mothers. 

The need for an emotional climate satisfactory to both child and parent 
was great. It was obvious that some experimenting should be done. Since 
the Parent-Teacher Association already sponsored the summer roundup 
health program, their cooperation was enlisted. It was felt that if the 
children knew what kindergarten was really like, they would anticipate 
rather than dread coming. Then, too, if the parents knew what to expect, 
they would not be so reticent to untie the apron strings. Consequently, 
one warm spring afternoon large and small chairs filled with prospective 
pupils and their mothers lined the kindergarten room. They saw the sea- 
soned kindergarteners play games; heard them sing songs; and watched 
them turn into clowns, elephants, and prancing horses. Finally, all 
listened while the teacher read a story. They saw what a good time 
everyone had. Pictures and equipment in the room suggested other in- 
teresting activities not demonstrated. Altho there was room for improve- 
ment, the first step was a success. 

In planning for future demonstrations the PTA saw the opportunity 
to invite the new mothers into their organization; the school nurse saw a 
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need for expanding the information concerning the physical examination; 
and the principal and teachers saw the possibilities of talking to mothers 
about ways parents can help their children to enjoy school. 


PLEASE COME ...AND BRING MOTHER 


The PTA group decided to make this one of their annual projects and 
to have it become more than a demonstration of the kindergarten pro- 
gram. Now a survey is made early in each semester to determine the 
names of children who will enter kindergarten the following semester. 
Then about a week prior to the party an invitation is sent to each child 
asking him to bring his mother to school on a given day. The child is 
immediately put in an important position and is given a feeling of re- 
sponsibility toward the school for bringing his mother. An example of 
the type of letter written follows: 

Dear Tommy, 

We want you and Mother to come to Marquette School Friday, August 25, 
to find out what boys and girls do in kindergarten. Have Mother take you to 
the auditorium at 1:30 p.m.; there you will be told about the plans for the after- 
noon. We are looking forward to having a good time together. 

Sincerely, 
¢-mmer Roundup Chairman 

As the project developed the school com:aunity was expanding and en- 
rolments were increasing rapidly. Soon it was no longer possible to ac- 
commodate the children and parents in the kindergarten room. Acoustics 
in the gymnasium proved unsatisfactory for such a project, so the audi- 
torium became the logical substitute for the kindergarten room itself. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OBSERVING 


Now when the long-awaited day arrives, the prospective kindergarten- 
ers and their mothers assemble in the auditorium where they are given a 
few suggestions by the principal as to what to look for and how to con- 
duct themselves during the demonstration. An observation sheet given to 
each parent suggests ways to get the most out of the demonstration. 


Observation Suggestions 


1. Keep yourself in the background by. being as quiet as possible. 
a. Little children have short attention spans and are easily distracted by 
movements and conversations. 
b. Little children have weaker voices than adults and cannot be heard 
above confusion in the room. 
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2. Look at the group as a whole. 

a. Informal conversation periods provide opportunities for each child to be 
the center of attention. 

b. The teacher uses such periods to become better acquainted with the 
child. Interests, levels of learning, and vocabulary development are 
brought to light. 

c. The game period provides opportunity for taking turns, following di- 
rections, and developing muscular skills. 


3. Select one child in the group to observe. Watch the way he responds to 
various situations. 

Does he participate actively or passively? 

Is he showing enjoyment? 

Does he cooperate with the group and the classroom teacher? 

Does he desire more attention? 

Does he create problems in the group? 


Sar oP 


DEMONSTRATION 


The experienced kindergarten group “has school” on the stage for 
about half an hour. The program usually includes a telling time, singing, 
thythms, a game, and a story or poems. 

Unfortunately, because of physical limitations the potential kinder- 
garteners cannot engage in any of the demonstrated activities, even tho 
they frequently want to participate. However, following the demonstra- 
tion the mothers take their children to the gym where the children who 
cate to participate are divided into small groups supervised by one or two 
PTA mothers, who play games with them, read them stories, and help 
them get acquainted with school. The mothers return to the auditorium 
where they are welcomed by the PTA president. The mother of a for- 
mer kindergarten child talks for about six minutes on ways she met cer- 
tain situations while her child was in kindergarten — experience which 
might prove helpful to other mothers. The school nurse explains the 
importance of a physical examination and tells about the specialists who 
are available, such as the psychologist and the speech and hearing thera- 
pists. The teacher explains the general nature of the kindergarten, what 
she expects of the group, and what parents can expect. The principal 
rounds out the half hour by summarizing things learned during the day. 
She emphasizes the fact that children grow physically, mentally, emo- 
tionally, and socially at different rates, and assures the parents that their 
children will be given every consideration. 

Mothers then join their children in the gymnasium where all have re- 
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freshments—tea and cake for mother, orange juice and cookies for the 
child. During this social period mothers and children have an opportu- 
nity to get acquainted with other mothers and children, as well as with 
members of the school staff and leaders of the PTA. All are given the 
opportunity to see other classrooms and various parts of the school plant. 


OUTCOMES 


After the prospective kindergarten children become regular pupils, they 
refer frequently to the party they attended before they started to school, 
and they begin to anticipate with a great deal of pride the time when they 
will show some new children “what we do in kindergarten.” 

A noticeable change has come about since the program has been in 
effect. The children feel that kindergarten is not only great fun but im- 
portant, and they feel quite grown-up to be able to come. One may find 
a few tears the first day but no sobbing for long periods of time, and 
there hasn’t been a temper tantrum or a case of kicked shins for several 
vears. The children now really look forward to entering school. 

There has been a change in parental attitude, too. Now that they un- 
derstand the school program and know what to expect, they are not reti- 
cent about sending a child to school alone at the age of five. Many 
mothers still bring their children the first couple of days, but they do not 
hesitate to leave as soon as the child is safely deposited in the right room. 
They are not tearful about sharing the training of their child because 
they understand the methods that are being used to help him mature and 
to become independent. 

It is gratifying to see the happy, eager faces of both children and par- 
ents as they approach the registration desk on the first day of the semes- 
ter. Remarks such as, “Be good or the teacher will spank you,” are re- 
placed by such comments as, “Now you can show Miss Dinkel how well 
you can tie shoes. Be sure to help her all you can.” 


Purposeful social change can be brought about in either of two 
ways: by the use of force, or by the use of reason. “Naked power” 
is the method which force uses; education is the method which rea- 


son uses. 


—The Expanding Role of Education, Twenty-Sixth Yearbook, 
American Association of School Administrators. 
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Planning Committees for New Buildings 


By NELLIE C. MORRISON 


Supervisor of Elementary Education 
Muncie, Indiana 


IvING effectively and productively in an elementary school is neither a 
[ simple nor an automatic process. There are many complicated fac- 
tots involved even in setting the stage for good living for pupils and 
teachers. Undoubtedly the most important of the basic requirements is 
the need for an understanding, acceptive, and permissive atmosphere 
which can be created only by a fine classroom teacher. A good teacher 
can still do outstanding work even when he and his children are housed 
in an old building with inadequate facilities and equipment. Many 
teachers even compensate for overcrowded conditions by giving extra time 
and effort to serving all the boys and girls. However, the best teachers 
can do an even better job in a modern building with ample space and a 
sufficient supply of up-to-date equipment. 


STUDYING NEEDS 


In April 1948 the Muncie, Indiana, board of school trustees approved 
a resolution providing for a cumulative building fund levy to improve 
and add to old buildings and to provide new buildings to accommodate 
the steadily increasing school population. The first important decision to 
be made, after the cumulative building fund levy became available, was 
to determine the school building needs of the community and to establish 
the location and priority of the proposed additions and new buildings. 
A survey was made by experts from a nearby state university, and their 
report was accepted as the pattern for future plans. An elementary 
school in a growing corner of the city was identified as the most imme- 
diate need. 

Too often those who are going to use the facilities of a new building 
and who could offer the most help in suggesting practical ideas are neg- 
lected in the original planning. The school architect usually formulates 
the entire plan. Classroom teachers are seldom asked to express opinions 
about the physical requirements of the work they are going to do in the 
building. Certainly the basic planning must be done by the building ex- 
pert, and pet ideas of teachers can often be an individual’s fancy, or fit 
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only a temporary situation. But the architect, school personnel, and lay 
people together can share ideas, each offering the benefit of his own ex- 
perience, and finally arrive at a school plan which will meet the needs of 
the community. 


PLANNING COMMITTEES 


In planning the first new building, the architect was asked to work 
with groups of classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors, if he ac- 
cepted the contract. Consequently seven planning committees were ap- 
pointed. It was agreed that the recommendations of these committees 
were to be followed, so far as it was economically possible and feasible. 
Each committee was assigned a definite portion of the total planning. 
Among the groups were a committee on rooms for special services (gym, 
auditorium, teachers’ rooms, and other special rooms), a committee on 
classroom equipment and teaching aids, and a committee on school 
grounds equipment. The personnel of each committee was made up of 
classroom teachers, supervisors, one or more principals, and usually one 
or more laymen. 

The activities of individual committees followed the same general pat- 
tern. First a bibliography on one particular area was prepared and com- 
mittees started out by sharing the benefits of wide reading. This was 
followed by listing specific questions which had to be answered before 
there could be definite planning. The committee on classroom equipment 
and teaching aids listed such questions as these: 

1. What provisions should be made for children’s wraps and where should 
such facilities be located? 

2. In addition to desks how much space do children need for the storage of 
books, work materials, and other personal supplies? 

3. What sanitary facilities are needed in each room? Do we need a sink, 
drinking fountain, medicine cabinet? Will such facilities vary from grade to 
grade? 

4. How much paper must be kept on hand? What sizes of paper are used? 
Where should it be stored? 


5. What provision should be made for sets of books and library books? How 
large are the books? 


These and similar questions were answered in part by reading and in 
part by consulting many other school people. But almost all committees 
felt a desire to see some buildings recently constructed which would em- 
body some of the features they were talking about. So several trips were 
planned by each committee to see new buildings in this state and neigh- 
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boring states, usually those recommended by the state inspector of school 
buildings. Some ideas from these new buildings could be incorporated 
into local plans. Sometimes local planning was improved by seeing mis- 
takes others had made. 


MAKING DECISIONS 


One of the fine features of the planning program was the opportunity 
to sit around a table with the architect and the superintendent, and to 
share ideas. The architect considered it a learning experience for himself, 
and the members of the various committees were brought face to face 
with the practical problems, financial and otherwise, which an architect 
and a board of school trustees must face. Occasionally committees called 
in a person with highly specialized technical ability such as a heating or 
lighting engineer. Sometimes compromises were necessary, as in the case 
of deciding where facilities for hanging wraps should be located. Some 
felt that lockers within the classrooms made supervision of pupils easier 
and more effective. Others felt that wall space inside the classroom was 
too precious to be taken up by lockers. Thus, after weighing one advan- 
tage against another, it was finally decided that lockers should be recessed 
in the halls. 

Sometimes committee members became inventors, as in the case of 
deciding on movable book racks. A member of a committee submitted 
plans, including working drawings, of a book rack which would hold 
regular books and magazines or large picture books. 

In a few cases exhibits were set up for committees. One such exhibit 
was of school furniture. Representatives of various companies were given 
hearings in which they presented the outstanding features and advantages 
of their products. 


FINAL REPORTS 


After almost a year of steady work, the chairmen of the seven com- 
mittees appeared before the board of school trustees and the architect to 
present their reports in writing and to explain them orally. Several of the 
reports were predicated on certain basic principles, as in the case of the 
committee on school grounds and school grounds equipment. The recom- 
mendations of this group were based on the assumptions that: 

1. Equipment is not a substitute for leadership. 


2. Equipment and apparatus must not interfere with the major educational 
purposes of the subject or field of study. 
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3. Equipment areas should be multipurpose. 

4. Safety, health, and comfort are of paramount importance. 

5. Facilities should be planned to meet the demands of peak loads. 

6. Segregation by sex should begin in physical education at the age of nine 
years. 

7. Some equipment should serve both in- and out-of-school use. 

8. Some areas must be arranged for both instructional and laboratory purposes. 

At this meeting the recommendations of the seven committees were 
given tentative approval, and the architect was instructed to proceed with 
his plans. 


CHANGING PLANS 


As often happens, certain practical problems made it impossible to 
carry out all committee recommendations in the first plans drawn up by 
the architect. It is at this point that committees are sometimes disap- 
pointed because frequently the ideas which are omitted or changed are 
the ones which seem to them extremely important. They work long 
and hard on original plans, but when changes or reductions are necessary 
they often are given no voice in deciding where the changes and reduc- 
tions shall be made. 

In this project an important part of the over-all plan was that com- 
mittees should examine the preliminary plans with the architect and 
should suggest the changes which had to be made because of limitations 
which developed during the planning stage. These limitations were chiefly 
financial ones developing after approximate costs had been figured. The 
committees made the choices as to what should be left out or changed. 
This phase of their work was almost as important as the original planning. 

Following this careful scrutiny and evaluation of preliminary plans, 
the architect drew his final plans, again using the committees’ recom- 
mendations. Thus committees had an opportunity to see their suggestions 
take effect in the architect’s finished drawings. 


THE NEW BUILDING TAKES SHAPE 


Now we are in the process of seeing these plans become a reality as a 
new building takes shape. It remains to be seen whether actual use will 
prove that committees planned well or poorly. No doubt changes will be 
made when planning again. But nothing can take away the value of 
thinking together about what constitutes a good school for boys and girls. 
A classroom teacher summed it up by saying, “I may never teach in a new 
building, but now I feel as tho I own a share in one.” 
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Keeping Pace with Rapid 
Community Growth 


By JOYCE PROCTOR 


Principal, Rangely Public Schools 
Rangely,, Colorado 


ANGELY is an oil boom town. Overnight the drilling began, attract- 
R ing men from the entire nation who came with their families to live 
in trailers, tents, shacks, and later oil company houses. We had the 
population and problems of a city and the facilities of a tiny ranching 
community, 90 miles from the nearest railhead. 


FROM 530 To 500 IN FOUR YEARS 


Within the last four years, the Rangely school system has grown from 
a two-room rural school with 50 pupils to a modern system with 500 en- 
rolled. More than 350 of these pupils are transported, some living as far 
as 25 miles from school. 

The common denominator of oil does not make our population ho- 
mogeneous. Every conceivable grade of cultural, educational, and eco- 
nomic background is represented among our parents. There is only one 
common characteristic: all are transients. Their children normally attend 
half a dozen schools in as many states before finishing high school. 


CONDITIONS WERE CHAOTIC 


An understanding of the impossible conditions of four years ago is 
necessary to appreciate fully the program we now enjoy. At that time 
families were moving away, abandoning well-paid positions solely to give 
their children an opportunity for an adequate education. 

The author came to Rangely the year the first two rooms of our new 
elementary-school building were ready for use. Inadequate as these were, 
they represented an improvement over the situation the previous year 
when three teachers had taught all 12 grades in the old school building. 

Four years ago no child could attend school more than three days each 
week. Classes were rotated and school was in session six days every week. 
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Teachers were reluctant to work under such conditions and few taught 
the full year. The board of education was constantly alert to any quali- 
fied teacher moving into Rangely. Shortly after arriving, I was asked to 
fill the vacancy in the seventh and eighth grades. Altho I accepted, it 
wasn’t with the idea of continuing for very long. But I found, as others 
have, that the building of a new and complete school almost from scratch 
is a task more challenging and rewarding than that offered by the usual 
teaching assignment. 

My job called for teaching the seventh grade three days a week and 
the eighth the other three days. As there were no bookcases, textbooks 
were piled in the corners. Teachers begged orange crates from the stores 
to use as desks. Parents demanded the impossible of the school, and some- 
how the school responded. Self-willed pupils drove away many teachers, 
but new ones came and stayed. The spring of that first term we began to 
see that a really good school would be possible sometime in the fore- 
seeable future. 


WEALTH AND GOODWILL 


Oil companies cooperated in every way. Their taxes alone made us the 
wealthiest district in the county; in fact, one of the wealthiest in the state. 
Our schoolboard was cooperative and willing to listen to the recommenda- 
tions of the teachers and county supervisor. 

Three years ago we had school five days a week for every child, but 
this meant holding classes in the old school building, in the community 
church, and in the basement of the new high-school building, where the 
sound of carpenters and other construction workers offered strong com- 
petition for all types of vocal activity. Two more rooms had been finished 
on the grade school and we could accommodate the first five grades 
there, even tho the huge classes crowded each room to overflowing. An 
effort was made to follow the county course of study and bi-monthly 
teachers meetings helped to unify our program, but the consistent and 
thoroly understood aims that characterize the really effective modern 
school were little in evidence. 


WORKING ON THE PROGRAM 


One of our first efforts involved defining and unifying the program 
for the upper grades, where many children had been passed on condition 
and to which came pupils from other schools with lower standards of 
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achievement. In the spring of 1948, I was teaching the second grade. 
Most of my work and plans, however, had to do with my position as act- 
ing principal of the elementary school. The majority of complaints and 
problems that came to my attention stemmed from the lack of a well- 
defined and understood program thruout the school. Until the work of 
each grade could be planned and organized and the basic preparation of 
each group of pupils anticipated, the situation facing the seventh and 
eighth grades that year would continue. 

The situation was relieved temporarily by a class in remedial language 
arts for the retarded seventh- and eighth-graders. This class was offered 
for an hour after the regular school day was over. The success of this 
special class led to a recommendation calling for the establishment of a 
full-time remedial room for the lower grades. Such a room was organized 
the second semester of the 1948-49 term. 

Work on the school plant progressed so far that in the fall of 1948 no 
buildings were required to house the students outside the school. The 
old school building was moved to the new school site and converted into 
a band room. Classes, however, were still overcrowded and it was neces- 
sary to put the remedial class in a storage room in the basement of the 
new wing of the grade-school building. Also the auditorium of the ele- 
mentary school continued to serve as a classroom for two grades. 


But great progress was made on some of the major problems of build- 
ing a comprehensive elementary-school program. State law requires that 
the school accept entering children if they are six before January of the 
school year involved. The local school, however, has some autonomy in 
this regard, and because of our overcrowed condition, we were forced to 
move this deadline up to October 1. In spite of this change, many first- 
graders entered school too immature. They were without kindergarten 
training and were not yet ready for the work. This problem was explained 
to the schoolboard and the body authorized, in the year 1948-49, a third 
first-grade room called the reading-readiness room. Children placed in 
this room were either passed to the low second or retained in the regular 
first grade. Under this system, they did not suffer from being expected to 
do things beyond their maturity in the standard first-grade room. It is 
hoped that this program over the years will greatly reduce retardation. 


At present we sometimes place retarded third-graders in the remedial 
room for a year. Over 75 percent of such pupils are ready for the regular 
fouth grade at the end of the term. 
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PARENTS BALKED 


In spite of all our hopes, some parents did not understand the proposed 
program and refused to cooperate. Some sort of parental education was 
obviously necessary. Thus, in the spring of 1948 evening classes in ado- 
lescent guidance were organized for parents by one of our teachers. In 
the summer of 1949 the preschool program was instituted. While the 
first-grade teachers offered a planned program of preschool work to the 
children, the mothers met with the principal to discuss the problems posed 
by young children, and to hear an explanation of the needs of the first- 
grade child. Intelligence and reading readiness tests were given to the 
children in order to facilitate grouping when school opened. 


ORGANIZING A SUMMER TERM 


But no sooner did we smile contentedly over our success with beginning 
children than we began to suffer from problems in the upper grades re- 
sulting from the inadequate program in years gone by. We were not to 
forget that many pupils in our school had never enjoyed the advantages 
of careful placement in early years. We began a seven-week summer 
term for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils last year. Classes were or- 
ganized in remedial reading, arithmetic, grammar, and spelling. Some 
pupils, however, were too retarded to be corrected during the summer. 
These are now taking seventh- and eighth-grade work in the remedial 
room during the regular term. Our achievement tests show that a child’s 
progress under remedial conditions is about 50 percent faster than in the 
regular classroom. Needless to say, the younger the child is, the more 
effective the program. 


STRENGTHENING THE HEALTH PROGRAM 


Recognizing the inadequacies of the school’s health program, we insti- 
tuted this year an immunization program for smallpox, diphtheria, ty- 
phoid, and Rocky Mountain spotted fever. Physical examinations were 
given every child in the school system this fall, and we now have a school 
nurse on duty every day. 

There was one other marked deficiency in our health program—chil- 
dren were getting nothing in the area of physical education. This year 
the gymnasium of the high-school building was completed, and because 
the entire high-school plant was built with funds raised in the elementary- 
school district, the high-school officials agreed to share the use of the 
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gymnasium with the elementary school. A place to carry on a physical 


education program, however, does not insure the success of one. Upon 
our request, the state university organized an extension course in ele- 
mentary-school physical education and all our teachers enrolled. Now, 
not only do we have the place, we know how to organize and carry on the 
program. 


WORKING WITH CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Much of the success we have enjoyed has grown out of the attitude of 
the schoolboard and the supervisors toward the faculty. We have teach- 
ers meetings every two weeks and our community education association 
meets once each month. The teachers are encouraged to voice their opin- 
ions in these meetings. Insofar as possible, the principal uses the many 
valuable suggestions that classroom teachers offer. From them has come 
the need for a music teacher. This year we have one. From them has 
come the suggestion that our faculty needs more experience in creative 
work, This summer we have arranged for an extension course in arts 
and crafts. 


STAFF TURNOVER AND PLANS 


One problem unusually peculiar to our school system is that of teacher 
turnover. Many of the classroom teachers are wives of men employed by 
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the oil companies and few employees have permanent work in any one 
field. As soon as a teacher becomes fully acquainted with our program, 
her husband is transferred. Thus we are in constant need of new teach- 
ers. On the other hand, many of the graduates of our high school are 
now in college and some of them plan to teach. This summer a program 
of student teaching will begin in our school and two local young men, 
enrolled in a nearby college, are planning to work with us. Our remedial 
teacher has her degree from the same college, and she has been approved 
for critic teaching. We plan to help train many of our own teachers in 
this fashion. Also, the need for a man on the grade-school faculty has 
been discussed, and thru our student teaching program, we hope to be 
able to encourage a few young men to go into elementary-school work. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES AND SOCIAL LIFE 


The board of education has been generous in its personnel policies. In 
addition to a $2800 minimum salary for teachers holding degrees, sick 
leave is allowed. A librarian is also employed who can serve as a substi- 
tute teacher on short notice. The board has agreed to give serious consid- 
eration to all recommendations made by the community education asso- 
ciation. 

The extension classes and the many social activities sponsored by the 
school help to build unity and high morale. We have several dinners, 
luncheons, and card parties each year. Every fall the two women’s clubs 
in the county have luncheons with the teachers as guests. We try to 
develop a variety of activities so as to satisfy the diverse social interests 
of the teaching staff. For example, some teachers have taken part in a 
square dance group, and now that the gymnasium is completed, the ele- 
mentary-school teachers have organized a basketball team to compete 
against the women’s teams from the various oil company camps. We be- 
lieve that a well-balanced out-of-school life is a basic requirement of an 
effective in-school life. 


PARENTS ARE NO LONGER LEAVING 


A school population growth of 900 percent in four years created prob- 
lems that at the time seemed insurmountable. As pointed out before, the 
people demanded the impossible, but at every turn the school somehow 
found a way. And now, tho we still have problems, parents are no longer 
leaving Rangely to look for better educational opportunities for their chil- 
dren. On the contrary, people are refusing to leave because of our schools. 
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CHAPTER IV 


School-Community 
Relations 


Every person who pays taxes is a stock- 
holder in the public-school system. Each 
stockholder has an attitude toward the 
schools as a whole which is based pretty 
largely upon what he sees going on in the 
school in his neighborhood and upon what 
he thinks this school is doing, or not doing, 
for his or his neighbor’s child. What the 
stockholder sees or thinks he sees forms 
the basis for goodwill or antagonism; it 
determines his attitude toward expansion 
and improvement, the status quo, or re- 
trenchment in education. 

The principal’s relationship with the 
general public, with pupils, and with par- 
ents of pupils must be characterized by 
honesty, sincerity, integrity, and straight- 
forwardness. A realistic school-community 
relations policy must grow out of the 
school’s first and most important responsi- 
bility — its responsibility for meeting the 
needs of growing boys and girls. 

He knows that publicity is no substitute 
for effective teaching and learning. He is 
aware that the boys and girls themselves 
are the most important makers of good 
and bad school-community relationships. 

Included in this chapter are accounts 
of how to maintain good school-commu- 
nity relations on a continuous, day-by-day 
basis and suggestions on how to solve spe- 
cific types of community problems. 





Technics in School-Community Relations 


By A. V. OGLE 
Principal, Lee Elementary School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


CHOOL-COMMUNITY relations! What does the term mean; what does 
S it imply for education? Briefly stated, the term encompasses all as- 
pects of organization, administration, and instruction affecting the status 
of the school in the community. How can good school-community rela- 
tions contribute to happy living in the elementary school? Happiness is a 
quality of the human spirit. People of the community can be made aware 
that we are attempting to help children become effective, useful citizens 
as they work together toward worthwhile goals under competent leader- 
ship in an atmosphere free of tensions. Confidence of the public in its 
schools is reflected in the child’s attitude toward learning. He is much 
more likely to be happy and successful at school if he comes from a 
friendly rather than a hostile or indifferent environment. 

Some effective school-community relations practices we have followed 
in the area served by Lee Elementary School are discussed in this article. 
Lee School, with an enrolment of approximately 525 children, is located 
in a section of the city composed largely of well-to-do business and pro- 
fessional people. Personnel of the school includes 13 classroom teachers, 
a secretary, several cafeteria employees, two custodians, and a full-time 
supervising principal. 

The materials in the article have been grouped under six general head- 
ings which will be treated in the order named: (a) creating an atmos- 
phere of friendliness and goodwill, (b) evidencing an interest in the child 
as an individual, (c) cooperating with character-building organizations, 
(d) giving parents opportunities to participate in schoool affairs, (e) 
planning school activities that children enjoy, and (f) interpreting the 
work of the school to the public. 


AN ATMOSPHERE OF FRIENDLINESS AND GOODWILL 


All members of our staff are professionally competent, sensitive to the 
needs of children, and experienced in dealing with their problems. We 
are agreed that we wish to be recognized as friendly people capable of 
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helping children achieve the high educational standards which parents in 
the community expect. Many policies and procedures have been adopted 
to foster desirable human relationships between the home and school. 
Parent-Teacher Association programs for each year are planned by a 
committee which includes parents, classroom teachers, and the principal. 
The first meeting in the fall is planned specifically to help teachers and 
parents become better acquainted. Brief talks are given by the president 
and the principal, who introduces members of the faculty. On this and 
many other occasions parents are invited to visit the school and become 
more familiar with the various aspects of learning situations provided 
for their children. Following the meeting there is a social period with 
refreshments. Another outgrowth of home-school planning has been the 
appointment of a parents committee to welcome new families moving 
into the community. 

Children entering our school for the first time and parents accompany- 
ing them to the office are made to feel that we are glad to see them. 
After clerical details of enrolment are completed, the schedule of classes 
is explained and the child taken to his room. There he is placed in charge 
of another boy or girl who acts as his guide for the first few days. The 
parent is given a copy of a small yearbook containing much useful in- 
formation about the school, and is invited to return. 

Another policy designed to promote better human relationships is the 
writing of a letter of sympathy by the principal or a visit to the home 
when there is a death in a child’s family. Some of the most sincere ex- 
pressions of goodwill have come to us as a direct result of these letters 
and visits. The faculty is always represented at funeral services if the 
deceased was a member of the child’s immediate family. 


INTEREST IN THE CHILD AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


Parents should have reason to feel that we in the schools are concerned 
not only with achievement and mastery of basic skills, but also with the 
physical, social, emotional, and spiritual welfare of each child. To this 
end we have frequent conferences with parents—frank discussions of 
children’s strengths and weaknesses as we see them. The parent is en- 
couraged to give us information about the home background which in 
many instances is very helpful. These conferences, in turn, give parents 
a better understanding of the pupil’s reactions to living and learning 
among other boys and girls at school. Many of our teachers confer with 
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nearly all parents whose children attend their classes. We also have many 
conferences with children, thereby helping them become better adjusted 
to school and community life. 

Early in the school year a special “get-acquainted” assembly is held at 
which teachers and “new children” are presented to the student body and 
the principal outlines important regulations which everyone should know. 
As a part of the assembly there is also a question-and-answer period for 
those who may want still more information about the school. 

In the hallway of our building we have two large bulletin boards upor. 
which schoolwork is frequently displayed. When we learn of special 
recognition won by children or of some praiseworthy deed, we have the 
means of sharing the information with other boys and girls. 

If a child suddenly becomes ill at school or there is an accident re- 
quiring that he be sent home, the parent is first contacted by telephone 
and informed of the situation in order that we may carry out his wishes as 
to further care of the child. We also keep on file the name of the family 
physician. Should there be an accident requiring urgent medical treat- 
ment, the child is immediately taken to the emergency room of the nearest 
hospital. Our prompt attention to the health needs of children is fre- 
quently commented upon favorably by parents. 

Most parents like their children to have experiences designed to help 
them bear responsibility, render service to others, develop qualities of 
leadership, and participate in simple processes of self-government. We 
give older boys and girls the opportunity to serve under the direction of 
faculty sponsors in the following organizations: junior office assistants, 
safety patrol, cafeteria hostesses, and student council. Our safety patrol 
is a constant reminder to people in the community that we are enlisting 
the aid of boys and girls to help prevent accidents on the playground 
and at street intersections. Our school has a membership in the National 
Safety Council and has been listed on its Honor Roll. 

Recently our library and auditorium (speech arts) teachers collaborated 
in presenting a play drawing contrasts between good literature and com- 
ics. When the play was mentioned in an educational magazine, we te- 
ceived inquiries from several schools in other states requesting copies of 
the script. 

It is not socially desirable, we believe, for children to remain too long 
in a fixed group. For this reason we gradually change the membership in 
each class by transferring a few pupils each year. By the time a child has 
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completed the sixth year, he has had the opportunity to know every other 
boy and girl in the entire grade. 


COOPERATING WITH ORGANIZATIONS 


It has been our policy for many years to work as closely as possible 
with the Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, and 
Junior Red Cross. Altho members of the faculty do not assume leader- 
ship roles in any of these organizations, we have on many occasions ac- 
cepted invitations to serve in other special capacities by virtue of profes- 
sional training and experience. Our auditorium (speech arts) instructor 
assisted leaders of the above organizations this year by planning and di- 
recting an excellent program in which children demonstrated for parents 
the benefits derived from belonging to their respective groups. The prin- 
cipal is asked to serve each year in an advisory capacity to leaders of these 
organizations, and members of the teaching staff cooperate in making 
available the names of all children eligible for membership. 


GIVING PARENTS OPPORTUNITIES TO PARTICIPATE 


As one means of determining instructional resources available in the 
community, we have used the questionnaire method. Space is provided in 
one of our school bulletins early in the year for parents to indicate special 
interests, talents, or experiences they would like to share with children. 
Other means of locating resource personnel among laymen include com- 
ments by children and information on school enrolment slips. 


Banker, Traveler, Artist 


The following are examples of the contributions of parents to the in- 
structional program: a banker spoke to our fifth and sixth grades on the 
various services a bank renders to the community; a mother brought her 
collection of souvenirs from the Middle East, using the articles to vitalize 
a discussion about customs in foreign lands; a prominent artist, noted 
for his extensive knowledge of early Oklahoma history, gave a splendid 
illustrated talk on that subject; a grandmother who had lived on an In- 
dian reservation as a young woman held a group of children spellbound 
with a first-hand account of tribal customs of the red man, including sev- 
eral songs in the native tongue. 


Discussing the New Report Card 
Report cards used in the Tulsa public schools have been in the process 
of revision this year. Several parents accepted an invitation to attend a 
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meeting of our faculty at which the tentative form of the new report was 
discussed and suggestions made for its improvement. The parents appre- 
ciated being asked to participate and their comments were submitted to 
the revision committee along with those from staff members. 


Lunch Hour in the Cafeteria 


The most extensive participation by parents in the daily program of 
activities at Lee School is the supervision of children by mothers during 
the lunch hour in our cafeteria. In an era when classroom teachers are 
assuming more and more duties in addition to those in the classroom 
proper, this has been the mothers’ way of showing their appreciation 
during the last three years for what they feel the school is doing for their 
children. The cafeteria project has been helpful to the school and to the 
home. On the one hand, it has given teachers relief from duty during the 
noon hour and has enabled them to become better acquainted with ap- 
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proximately 175 mothers who have served; and on the other hand, par- 
ents have derived real satisfaction from having contributed their services 
while gaining first-hand information as to how and what their children 


are fed. 


PLANNING SCHOOL ACTIVITIES THAT ARE FUN FOR CHILDREN 


We believe that school experiences should be provided which are fun 
for children and are arranged primarily for that purpose, even tho there 
may be other desirable outcomes in many instances. Parents and other 
visitors often comment on the happy, friendly way in which our spacious 
playground is utilized by children of all ages.’ Fathers as well as moth- 
ers are frequent spectators during tournaments and interclass games 
where it is possible to see the opportunities afforded children to demon- 
strate skill and good sportsmanship. 

It is fun for a boy or girl to be recommended by his teacher to play 
the role of guest artist on one of our broadcasts over the intercommuni- 
cation system. Another activity enjoyed by all children is the annual 
talent show given on the last day of school. In addition to these events 
there are three other enjoyable activities planned exclusively for sixth- 
grade children: weekly square dances supervised by the physical education 
teacher and several mothers, a farewell luncheon during the week preced- 
ing the close of school, and an annual class play in which all sixth-grade 
children participate. Admission is charged for this play, and a gift 
selected by the members of the class is purchased for the school. The fact 
that people in the community invariably purchase more than twice the 
number of tickets they intend to use reflects a friendly attitude toward 
the school. 


INTERPRETING THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL 


There must be mutual understanding before cooperation between the 
home and school can take place. We have mentioned the fact that con- 
ferences between parents and classroom teachers are valuable because 
they provide for an interchange of helpful information concerning chil- 
dren’s problems of adjustment. But there are other potentialities inherent 
in these conferences—interpreting the school’s curriculum, philosophy, 
and instructional technics to parents as well as keeping them informed of 
their children’s progress. It is a source of great pride to parents and to 
us that boys and girls in each grade at Lee School consistently achieve a 
class median a year or more above the national norm. 
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Parents of children at each grade level are invited to participate in 
group discussions concerning the scope of work, skills to be acquired, and 
methods of teaching in the various subjectmatter fields. During Amer- 
ican Education Week we hold open house on a designated evening, with 
all teachers in their rooms to greet visitors and display children’s work. 
Dad’s Night 

In late spring we hold an annual “Dad’s Night.” A special invitation is 
issued to fathers to attend school with their children. The attendance 
averages 250 fathers representing children ranging from kindergarten 
thru the sixth grade. An effective part of this program for the past two 
years has been a play entitled The Court of Education, presented by pu- 
pils from auditorium classes. The play consists of dramatizations of the 
benefits derived from special subjects in the curriculum: art, science, 
library, music, auditorium, and physical education. It is explained on 
this occasion, and at other times when parents visit us, that our school 
operates a modified platoon type of organization; that children spend half 
of each day with teachers of special subjects, and the other half in a 
homeroom where they are taught reading, language, social studies, arith- 
metic, spelling, and writing. 


Channels of Information 


Five avenues for disseminating information about the school are 
utilized: a monthly bulletin from the principal’s office, news stories in the 
daily papers, magazine articles, and television and radio programs. The 
principal’s bulletin carries items explaining school policies and announce- 
ments of approaching events of interest to parents. Newspaper, magazine, 
television, and radio coverage is ably handled by the director of public 
information for the Tulsa public schools. 


Films and Recordings 


Each year we use as teaching aids approximately 125 of the best edu- 
cational films available, correlating and synchronizing them with units 
of work in the classroom. Many favorable comments have been made by 
parents concerning the benefits children have derived from this form of 
instruction. Films are also shown at some of our PTA meetings and have 
been well received. 


Last year we purchased a disc recorder by means of which we have 
emphasized our interest in improving speech habits of children. This year 
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our auditorium teacher has made 283 voice recordings, most of which were 
purchased by children and taken home for parents to hear. 


Kindergarten Mothers Club 


A kindergarten mothers club, reorganized annually and now in its 
eighth year, functions effectively in molding opinion of the school in our 
community altho such is not its primary function. Meetings are held 
once each month, with all mothers of kindergarten children invited to 
attend carefully planned programs. The major purpose of the meetings 
is to give mothers a better understanding of the opportunities for child 
growth and development in kindergarten and to help them attack prob- 
lems of guidance more effectively. 


Dealing with Complaints 


There are, we believe, two sources of complaints directed toward any 
school: those coming from relatives of children enrolled and those from 
individuals in the community who have no such direct contact with the 
school. So often complaints from the first source are the result of mis- 
understanding, prejudice, or distrust. If such complaints are handled 
courteously and tactfully, and a sincere effort is made by the principal 
or a classroom teacher to iron out such difficulties, they can be eliminated 
in most cases. 

Complaints falling into the second category require much the same 
approach and we believe should be dealt with just as promptly. If an 
irate housewife reports that children have been trespassing on her prop- 
erty and trampling her flower beds, she is much more likely to be satis- 
fied if the principal assures her that steps will be taken immediately to 
correct the situation than if he tells her he has no jurisdiction over such 
matters. We believe the best policy is to follow up every complaint im- 


mediately and to make a sincere attempt to win the respect and goodwill 
of the complainant. 


SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 


This article has been written almost exclusively from the local view- 
point of a single elementary-school principal in a large city school sys- 
tem. We wish to add that our superintendent has been instrumental in 
the development of an outstanding systemwide program of school-com- 
munity relations. There could be no better evidence of the truth of this 
statement than the fact that recent school bond elections in Tulsa have 
been carried by overwhelming majorities. 
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Toward Greater Understanding 


By RAYMOND L. MAHONEY 


Principal, Kimbell Elementary School 
Corona, California 


ILL ROGERS once made a statement to the effect that he never 
hated anyone he really knew. When one knows a person to the 
extent that he knows why the other person acts as he does, he is likely to 
be more understanding of that person. Those actions which are covered 


in mystery or semi-ignorance cause us to look askance and with misap- 
prehension. 


CRITICISM OF THE SCHOOLS 


Schools thruout the United States are under attack from various an. 
gles and by a number of groups which are either sincere or have ulterior 
motives. We are criticized by taxpayers groups, fundamentalists, moral- 
ists, politicians, and pseudo-patriotic groups. They find some supposedly 
vulnerable point that the public has accepted, and with innuendo or in- 
ference build some hypothetical case against the schools. 

The public, in spite of its rights and responsibilities, has not kept pace 
with changing theories and practices in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. All too frequently the people have been willing to accept the lead 
of educational specialists without fully justifying in their own minds the 
wisdom of new developments. Then, too, educators have not tried as 
hard as they might to interpret changing procedures to the people. 

Consequently, when the schools were subject to attack in public, over 
the backyard fence, or by a dissatisfied child, the criticism was accepted 
on many occasions as at least having some degree of truth. And being 
true in little aspects, many have reasoned, there must be other weak spots 
in our educational system. Teachers and school administrators have not 
been aggressive either in investigating or in disproving these charges, 
and, consequently, minor criticisms have frequently grown and become 
damaging accusations of sizable proportions. 

Going back to Will Rogers’ assertion, lack of understanding leads to 
misapprehension and distrust. This leads, in turn, to ill will and even 
open enmity. 
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KNOWING EACH OTHER IS THE KEY 


Schools cannot exist and do what they purport to do under this type 
of environment. Schools today work under the assumption that the in- 
dividuals in them—students, classroom teachers, and administrators— 
must be happy in their work in order to reach their objectives. And they 
cannot be happy in an environment of distrust and unjust criticism. 

In order that the highest degree of faith, trust, and understanding be- 
tween the public and the schools be achieved, these two must know each 


other. This is the responsibility of the school as well as of the patrons of 
the school. 


SCHOOLS SHOULD TAKE THE LEAD 


The schools can and should take the lead in providing opportunities 
for the public to better understand them. First, the schools know or 
should know what they are attempting to do. Second, the schools are an 
integrated group, not a disorganized public, making it possible for them 
to carry on a continuous program of disseminating knowledge and in- 
formation. Third, the schools as well as the people benefit from the 
results of such a program. 


Information with Integrity 


The people, however, are wary of propaganda. They have met it in 
politics and commerce to the extent that they disbelieve what they hear 
even when there is a great deal of truth involved. So the schools must 
be careful as to the kind of information given to the public and as to 
how it is given. The citizenry must have confidence in the integrity of 
the information. If the people believe that school publicity is given with 
ulterior motives or in order to cover a weakness, the school will lose the 
advantage of an understanding public. Publicity, information, public 
relations, or whatever you may call it, must be sincere, and it must be 
disseminated in such a way that it will bring about a greater understand- 
ing between the school and those outside the school. 


Satisfied Parents Are the Doorway 


One of the oldest and most valuable organizations for building better 
understandings is the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Altho, 
we know that the parent is only a part of the total public, we also realize 
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that a satisfied parent is the doorway to a satisfied public. Parent groups 
can be organized easily and effectively into parent education classes. Our 
schools have made great advances in the technological and cultural as- 
pects of education. They have done quite well in some places in prepara- 
tion for marriage and parenthood. But little has been done in actually 
educating for a happy home life after there are children in the home. 
These parent education classes offer a great potential for creating closer 
working relationships and greater understanding. 
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Use the Learning Situation 


Local organizations of parents and teachers could have a program that 
would let the parent see what the school is actually doing with the child 
in the classroom. This type of program is far more effective than one 
that tends to show off the child in a demonstrative way or one that gives 
vent to mother’s social urge. Let a third-grade group demonstrate what it 
has found out about the community it lives in and how it found out. 
Make sure the parent understands that the Three R’s are represented in 
this demonstration, even tho they are learned in a different way from 
when mother and dad went to school. Actual classroom practices lend 
themselves to program material for various types of parent organizations. 
These groups can be a vital medium for building better understanding 
between the school and the lay public, or they can satisfy mama’s social 
urge to show off a new hat or the teacher’s desire to make entertainers of 
her cute little flock. 

Newspapers are generally the first of the media a principal thinks of 
when he wishes to disseminate information to the public. But too often 
he uses it only when he wants to air his troubles to the public. Too fre- 
quently it is used only when he wants to raise the tax rate to meet rising 
costs or tell the public of the need for new buildings. When the people 
see only the “gimme” type of news article, they become suspicious and, 
perhaps, even hostile. 

Editors generally welcome a well-planned series of informative articles 
about what the schools are actually trying to do and how they are going 
about it. In other words, give them actual schoolroom stories using the 
names of students and classroom teachers. Tell them what the sixth 
grade is doing about Pan-American relations. Show how the culture, 
economics, politics, and geography of the Western hemisphere are 
studied; how these affect us in our everyday living. Also show how the 
children learn to read, write, and “figger” while making such studies. 
Submit to your newspapers articles with pictures showing how the first- 
graders are learning number concepts. In these articles mention the 
names of the children of the postman, the grocer, and the banker, as well 
as the names of the children of the members of the board of education. 
These types of news articles are informative and will put the public in a 
good frame of mind when the schools really need the public’s cooperation. 

Most communities have radio stations in or near them which depend 
on the local public for their support. The program directors of these 
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radio stations are generally on the alert for material of local interest. 
And what would be more acceptable in the eyes of the people than pro- 
grams produced by and about their own children? 

Children have always liked to dramatize, and they will welcome the 
chance to act out everyday classroom activities. Such dramatizations, 
however, should not be aimed primarily at entertainment. They should 
serve to inform the public of what goes on in the way of classroom 
fundamentals. Let them observe their child in a spelling lesson or hear a 
group in a reading situation. These everyday school activities can be 


presented in such a way that the public will know the schools are doing 
constructive things. 


REACHING AN UNDERSTANDING 


Parents know that times are changing and, while they approve of prog- 
ress in most fields of human endeavor, too many keep repeating, over 
and over, “When I went to school we did thus and so.” The public must 
be led to see that education is life and that as living changes, education 
must change. The philosophy that calls for no change in program, meth- 
ods, or materials can be the most damaging of all the threats to public 
education. 


Grade-Level Meetings 


Some schools are making use of so-called grade-level parent meetings. 
At some convenient time at the beginning of the year parents are invited 
to meetings to hear about the program and objectives of the various 
grade levels. Inasmuch as parents might possibly have children in two or 
more grades, these grade-level meetings are held on different nights to 
enable the parents to attend as many as they want to attend. 

These meetings should be made as informal as possible so as to build 
rapport between the parent and those presenting the information. Gen- 
erally it is wise to have the principal and his teachers tell what they are 
trying to do on each grade level. This is good for school personnel be- 
cause they have to have in mind a very definite program for their year’s 
activities. In this meeting teachers can tell parents what they propose to 
do in the classroom during the coming year. They can tell the parents 
about the physical, mental, and social characteristics of children in certain 
age groups and how they expect to deal with these. Parents like to know 
what the schools are actually trying to do with their children. Their con- 
cept of our goals is usually somewhat muddled if they depend upon 
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what the child brings home to them. The principal and the classroom 
teacher must know definitely what is to be presented to the parents at 
these meetings and they should be able to justify and defend their pro- 
gram against any kind of attack. 


Individual Teacher-Parent Conferences 


The above mentioned meetings tell what the general plans are for a 
given class group, but provision should also be made to allow the parent 
and teacher to talk over problems and accomplishments of the individual 
child. These conferences might come at irregular intervals or at regu- 
larly scheduled meetings. Conferences scheduled as the need arises would 
be of most benefit in the case of a special problem. The problem could be 
discussed and a solution found at the time of need. But there are too 
many normal children who have no big specific problems, and their par- 
ents also would benefit from the privilege of talking to the teacher about 
their children’s accomplishments and needs. If certain times could be set 
aside for individual teacher-parent conferences, then all parents would 
have the opportunity to avail themselves of this privilege. These meet- 
ings are generally planned from one to four times a year as the school 
sees fit and the occasion demands. Quite often these conferences are held 
in lieu of home reports. 


What the Parent Wants To Know 


There are at least four topics that parents and teachers should discuss 
in these meetings. First, every parent likes to know about the particular 
success of his child. We have come to believe that every child should ex- 
perience success in at least one type of activity. Second, parents are 
concerned about the problems of their children. Third, if the child has a 
problem, what does the school intend to do about it? Fourth, along with 
the school, what can the home do to help the child solve his problem? 

Teachers should make every effort to build rapport between themselves 
and parents at these meetings. Meet them as you would in the living 
room of your own home. Do not convey the impression that you have 
all the answers. Teachers and parents can gain a great deal if they will 
give and take on even terms. 


CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


There are many taxpayers and others in the community who have an 
interest in the schools but no direct connections that children would give 
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them. If they are given the opportunity, a large number of such persons 
will make valuable contributions to educational progress. The citizens 
school advisory committee has met with great success in a number of com- 
munities. Some of the best of such committees are made up of repre- 
sentatives of the various organized groups in the community. This com- 
mittee should be organized to study the problems and needs of the 
schools and should serve in an advisory capacity to the board of education. 

To facilitate work and participation, the large advisory committee is 
usually broken into several smaller subcommittees. Each subcommittee 
devotes its time and energy to the study of a special topic like school 
finance, curriculum, buildings and equipment, or school personnel. Care 
should be taken that this does not become a “gripe” organization, wherein 
more harm than good can be done. The school administration should do 
all in its power to cooperate with the advisory group and to keep it in- 
formed. Where these committees have been functioning, the schools have 
found that the committee is taking over a large share of the problem of 
disseminating information to the public. Such committees have been 
known to take over the publicity necessary in a school-tax or school-bond 
election. They have been known to carry the burden in getting teachers’ 
salaries increased or in securing new buildings and equipment. This prob- 
lem of school people having to ask the public for financial aid is often 
quite distasteful and tends to make the public think the schools are 
selfish and grasping. 


A HAPPY CHILD IS THE BEST GUARANTEE 


School people should avail themselves of every opportunity to let the 
public know what is going on. This has to be done in a personalized, 
down-to-earth way. High pressure publicity schemes tend to build dis- 
trust and to put the public on the defensive. The children, the classroom 
teachers, and the patrons are our best publicity channels. It has been 
said that a happy child is our best guarantee of good public relations. 
The reverse is also true: good public relations programs create a climate 
that is conducive to the happiness of children. The child will reflect the 
attitudes of the public. An informed public is a sympathetic public, a 
sympathetic public is a cooperative public, and a cooperative public is 
essential to good relations between the people and the schools. 
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Good Relationships: 
The Bulwark of Good Schools 


By MARION J. SACK 


Principal, Wayne Grammar School 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 


T Has been said that the school can be no better than its community 
I will permit it to be. This means there must be a systematic, continuous 
program of interpreting the school’s goals and practices to the parents of 
the children enrolled in the school. It also means that if the school tries 
to make any drastic change in its program without including the parents 
in the planning, there is almost sure to be trouble. 


A GOOD SCHOOL, BUT... 


The latter condition was true in the school to which a new principal 
came three years ago. The school had an excellent program keyed to the 
needs and interests of its boys and girls. Such things as school-time camp- 
ing experiences; science walks; outdoor sketching; interviews of the towns- 
folk by children to obtain needed information; keeping pets of various 
kinds in the classroom; spontaneous dramatic plays; work in individual 
and group rhythms; and interpretation of music, art, and poetry—all 
were a regular part of the school program. Moreover, no written reports 
were sent home. All reporting was done thru teacher-parent conferences. 


They Forgot the Parents 


This gradual yet marked change in the school’s program was the result 
of three years of intensive study by the staff of the problems of child 
growth and development. However, so absorbed and interested had they 
become in studying and analyzing their own classroom procedures, they 
forgot to include the community, especially the parents of the children, 
in their work. Consequently, while the changes were making for a hap- 
pier, more productive school experience for the children, the parents 
viewed the changes with distrust and suspicion. They clamored for less 
play, less foolishness and more hard work, more of the Three R’s, and 
above all more discipline. It seemed clear to the new principal, as an out- 
sider viewing the situation, that the distrust and lack of confidence 
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stemmed from lack of information about the school’s activities as well as 
from actual misinformation. 


The “Open Door” Policy 


From the first the new principal established the policy of the “open 
door,” that is, any parent could come to talk over any school or child 
problem with her at any time. This meant that no matter what the prin- 
cipal was doing, she saw and listened to any parent who came. It did not 
take long for folks to find out they were welcome and they began to 
come in considerable numbers. 


Confidence Was Lacking 


During those first weeks it became apparent there was little confidence 
in the school. These people sincerely believed there was no teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Over and over they said, “You don’t 
even teach handwriting.” They meant that cursive writing was not being 
taught below the fourth grade. They also said the children could “do 
whatever they pleased.” They asked over and over, “How do you expect 
to develop character if you don’t have any discipline?” 


But, Better Work Was Being Done 

The principal was certain the teachers were doing a better job of teach- 
ing reading, writing, and arithmetic than ever before. She knew these 
children were developing a greater degree of self-discipline than she had 
ever seen in another school. She also knew there was much good research 
going on; that attention was being given to developing good study habits; 
and, most important of all, that these children were known to their 
teachers as individuals with all their unique interests and abilities, likes 
and dislikes, strengths and weaknesses. These parents needed reassurance 
about the teaching of the Three R’s and information about the school’s 
understanding of their sons and daughters. 


APPROACHES TO IMPROVED RELATIONSHIPS 


During these first weeks the principal held frequent conferences with 
the superintendent. These discussions helped to clarify many of the basic 
issues and gave her courage to go on. Moreover, as a result of these 
talks the principal brought back a set of values which guided her in her 
efforts to work out a solution to the problem. 


Evening Meetings and a Parents’ Library 


Two steps were taken rather early in the year. First, the principal 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


planned a round of evening meetings with the parents of children in the 
various grades. Second, a parents’ library was organized. 

The purpose of the meetings was to give parents an opportunity to 
come and ask questions about the school or to get answers to any ques- 
tions that were bothering them. The first letter of invitation said: 


Dear Parents of Third-Grade Children: 


Are there things which puzzle you about your child’s school? Are you worried 
about some school procedure? Are there practices which you seriously question? 
If so, come to school Thursday night at 8 o’clock and let’s talk these things 
over together. No other program is planned, so come and bring your questions. 


Sincerely, 


The invitation was sent to parents of children in other grades in the 
same spirit of friendly informality. The third-grade meeting was held the 
first Thursday of the month; the fourth-grade meeting, the second Thurs- 
day; the fifth-grade, the third Thursday; and the sixth-grade, the fourth 
Thursday. There were three sections of each grade so there was a poten- 
tial attendance of about 150 for each Thursday meeting. During the 
first month meetings averaged about one-half that number. The meetings 
were not held in the auditorium but in the friendlier atmosphere of the 
smaller music room. After the first half hour tension eased considerably 
as folks found that questions were welcomed as well as answered. Partici- 
pation from the beginning was widespread and the interest high. People 
were really wanting to know. 

Each of the grade meetings that first month lasted until nearly 11 
o'clock, when the people were literally sent home. They went reluctantly 


and only after they had been promised another round of meetings the 
next month. 


Questions Raised 


The principal’s notes on these meetings show that at each grade level, 
from three thru six,’ questions were invariably raised about the teaching 
of reading, spelling, arithmetic, and handwriting; and about school policy 
relative to homework, grading, report cards, and discipline. 

Letters went home reminding folks of the second series of meetings. 
Again no program was planned other than answering questions. At- 
tendance was about the same. Interest was still keen. Participation in- 
creased markedly and the spirit was definitely friendly, even if not yet 
fully appreciative. 


1 The school includes only Grades III thru VI. 
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Planning a Definite Schedule 


No meetings were held in December because of the holiday season. It 
was decided, however, to continue to hold a monthly meeting for parents 
of children in each grade right thru the year. 

As a result of the questions and the discussions centering around them, 
the principal felt that what was most needed was an understanding of the 
nature and problems of child growth and development. Accordingly, the 
following schedule of meetings was drawn up for the rest of the year: 


Grade III 
January: The Role of Play in the Child’s Life 
February: To Spank or Not To Spank 
March: The Green-Eyed Monster 
April: About Babies 


Grade IV 
January: The Gang Age 
February: How High Shall We Set the Standards? 
March: Comics, Movies, Radio, and Television 
April: Answering Questions about the Coming Baby 


Grade V 
January: Who Is Boss? 
February: The Question of Manners 
March: Is Honesty the Best Policy? 
April: The New Baby 


Grade VI 
January: Should My Child Have an Allowance? 
February: How Tight Should the Reins Be Held? 
March: Problems of Preadolescents 
April: What Is the School’s Responsibility in Sex Education? 


While the topics were keyed to a particular age level, anyone was wel- 
come to come to any meeting. 

It is obvious that the emphasis of the above is away from methods of 
teaching. Instead, it is where it belongs—on the problems of growing up. 
It is also noteworthy that in wording the topics an attempt was made to 
capture attention, even to startle the reader, so as to stimulate thinking 
on the matter. It is worth noting, also, that discipline and sex educatiot 
appear at all grade levels. 


The Working Basis 


From the very beginning the working basis of these meetings was the 
fact that parent-teacher relationships are important and complementary. 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The idea was stated something like this: No parent can possibly hope to 
know as much about eight-year-olds as the skilled and experienced teacher 
of eight-year-olds knows about them. The classroom teacher has known 
and studied hundreds. On the other hand, no teacher can possibly hope 
to know as much about any one particular eight-year-old as his parents. 
Therefore, for the good of the child it is essential that the classroom 
teacher and the parents come together and pool their knowledge. Only 
in this way can a program that is best for a particular child be worked 
out. The logic and value of this approach was plain, and people now 
began to be appreciative of the school and what it was doing for their 
child and other children. 

Meanwhile, the books for the parents’ library began to come in. At 
each meeting five or six books which had material pertinent to the dis- 
cussion were taken along. Parents were told about them and occasionally 
a sentence from one was read. The books were left where folks could get 
them readily if they wanted to, but there was no urging to take them. At 
each meeting one or two books and several pamphlets were taken home. 

As a result of these meetings more and more parents dropped in to 
talk over the specific problems of their children—problems of growing up, 
rather than school problems. At the end of the year mistrust had given 


way to confidence; dislike, to approval; and misunderstanding, to appre- 
ciation. 


Systematic Interpretation 


The year had served to make the entire administrative staff (superin- 
tendent, three elementary-school principals, and the high-school princi- 
pal) aware of the need for systematically interpreting the program to the 
public. Accordingly, they began a series of meetings with the Lions Club 
and the Rotary Club. Now each year one of the meetings of each of these 
organizations is given over to some phase of education. The principal 
and teachers plan the meetings. The four principals are always present, 
but are not usually the main participants on the program. 


THE SCHOOL’S CAMPING PROGRAM 


The fifth- and sixth-grade school-time camping program was another 
matter which required special interpretation. Altho the school had been 
giving the children such experiences for three years, a poll of the fourth- 
grade children showed that less than a third of them had older brothers 
or sisters who had participated in the program, It was obvious that some 
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work preliminary to the camping needed to be done in explaining the 
reasons for taking school time for camping. Accordingly, in May the 
fourth-grade parents whose children were to go camping the next fall 
were invited to a showing of the color movie School Time in Camp.’ 
This was followed by discussion of the school’s own camping program 
and a description of the state park facilities being used. 

The first Saturday in June was set aside as a day for family groups to 
visit the camp site. Arrangements for the visit were made with the park 
manager, and a ranger was on hand to take the group to a camp unit, the 
lake, and the main lodge. Thirty-three cars came the first year, and 41 
the second. Once the folks had seen the place, they were enthusiastic and 
unanimous in their feeling that it was a privilege to have their children 
go there. Needless to say, parents now are as ardent in their support of 
camping as the children and teachers are. 


A SERIES OF BULLETINS 


In addition to the activities already noted, the administrative staff de- 
cided it would be wise to issue a series of short written statements about 
various phases of the school program. These bulletins were to be sent 
to all parents and to representative laymen of the community. The staff 
analyzed the areas of greatest concern and listed a series of topics to be 
dealt with. Each member of the administrative group selected two topics 
in which he was particularly interested and agreed to be responsible for 
carrying them thru. The length of the bulletin and the general format 
were also agreed upon. It was felt that these statements should repre- 
sent the thinking of classroom teachers as well as of administrators. Ac- 
cordingly, the resources of the teaching personnel were tapped and com- 
mittees of teachers worked on each bulletin in its turn. The board of 
education reviewed the material before it was sent to the printer and gave 
the administrators the benefit of their reactions. During the past two 
years the following bulletins have been issued: 


A Letter to Parents (From the president of the board of education.) 
Accent Positive 

What the Kindergarten Contributes 

First Steps in Learning To Read 

Can They Get into College 

A First Report 


2 School Time in Camp. 16 mm., sound. color, 18 min. Life Camps, Inc., 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 1947, 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Reading in the Intermediate Grades 
Nine Hundred for Lunch 

The School Health Program 

How Is Johnny Getting Along? 
What Is Arithmetic? 

What Our Music Program Offers 


It is hard to estimate the value of this printed material in interpreting 
the school to the public, but the value to their authors has been twofold. 
First, they have helped members of the teaching staff clarify their own 
work. Second, they have been the means of developing understanding 
between the elementary- and secondary-school teachers and of drawing 
them together into a harmonious working unit. In almost every instance 
there were both elementary- and secondary-school teachers on the com- 
mittees which prepared the material. 


EMERGING PRINCIPLES 


There have emerged from these attempts to improve the relationships 


between the community and the school several basic principles which 
might serve as a fitting summary: 


1. There must be a systematic, continuous program of interpreting the school 
to parents and public if the school is to improve its practices. Just as teachers 
recognize that each age brings its peculiar problems of personal development 
which they must cope with year after year, so principals need to recognize that 
for many years to come they will need to cope with the same problems as each 
new group of parents comes along. It is safe to assume these problems will be 
centered around the teaching of the Three R’s, especially beginning reading, 
discipline, sex education, and special programs such as the school camp. 

2. The school and the home are complementary and the child must have the 
benefit of their frequent and friendly interaction. 

3. The school, keyed to meeting the needs and interests of its children, should 
not be on the defensive. 

4. This whole matter of school-community relations is not a series of isolated 


procedures, nor even a succession of steps, but is a matter of consciously co- 
ordinated teamwork. 


The school administrator is not a superintendent or principal one 
day and a public relations agent the next. A teacher is not a 
teacher during the day and a public relations agent after school. 
They are educators and public relations agents all the time. Public 
relations is a part of the educational process itself. 


—Public Relations for America’s Schools, 
Twenty-Eighth Yearbook, American Association of School Administrators. 
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As We Give the People Cause To Think... 


By MARY DUNN 


Coordinator of Elementary Education 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


HAT we must build better school-community relations is just another 
aw today of saying that there must be mutual understanding and 
appreciation, with resultant cooperative effort, between home and school, 
and between community and school. Many dislike the implications of a 
current phrase, “selling your school.” A good school does not need to be 
sold. It needs the acquaintanceship of parents and community friends. 


GROUNDWORK FOR COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


Parents moving into the community appreciate a cordial note of wel- 
come from the school superintendent and an invitation to call at the 
school offices should there be any matter they would wish to discuss. In- 
vitations from the first-grade teacher to parents of prospective pupils to 
bring their children for a visit during the last of May are well received. 
Thus does orientation of both children and parents begin. Thus also, 
may the groundwork be laid for the type of cooperative effort of home 
and school that will endure. High pressure radio and press publicity may 
be held to a minimum if each classroom teacher, principal, and custodian 
is doing a good job. For, as the child thinks of his teacher, so his par- 
ents regard the school. Upon each member of a school’s faculty rests the 
burden of responsibility for that school’s reputation. 


DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


Therefore, first on our program for gaining the public’s goodwill 
should come the maintenance of high educational standards. Our teachers 
should be people of broad and high scholarship; they should possess prac- 
tical judgment and skill, develop the faculty for understanding people, 
have a natural and sincere love for children, evidence a sense of humor, 
and express emotional stability by their poise. In short, they should pos- 
sess and try to improve upon all those qualities which they would develop 
in pupils. To be worthy of his position, the principal by example should 
be a leader in demonstrating each of the above characteristics. Efficient 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


and interested custodians affect the morale of the school where they work 
by the many extra things they do that make the building a real home. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


An active teachers association does much to foster professional pride 
and accomplishment. Where a public-relations committee for such an 
organization can work in close cooperation with the school administration 
and yet be sufficiently independent to catry weight as the official voice of 
the teachers, the resultant publicity is accurate in its content and con- 
vincing in its sincerity. Report card inserts dealing with citizenship, spe- 
cial educational services, homework, reporting to parents, plant mainte- 
nance, school personnel, recreation, and a hundred other timely subjects 
is one technic such a committee can use. Other activities are observance 
of American Education Week, provision of a resource list of speakers on 
educational matters for the convenience of service clubs and other civic- 
minded organizations, placement of posters and exhibits in the windows 
of business establishments, and the designation of routine channels for 
press and radio activity. However, experience has taught us that the 
latter is more harmful than beneficial to our profession if the performance 
is less than superior. 


THE PROGRAM SPEAKS FOR THE SCHOOL 


With the best type of faculty the curriculum can become a program 
which, in itself, speaks well for the worth of the school. Lay resources 
will be tapped for information—excursions to the homes of industry and 
public utilities are becoming quite usual. Representatives of the com- 
munity will be brought in for a variety of consultations: the local police 
department is called upon to aid in a safety program; the supervisor of 
the children’s ward in the hospital tells parents at a PTA meeting how 
they can most sensibly help when their children are sick. Homework will 
be of an investigatory nature rather than an assignment of busy work. 
If we must have salesmen, our children are our best candidates for the 
job. In mirroring our malpractices, they are also our best checks—a fact 
which we, like ostriches, tend to disregard. : 


STUDYING AND DEALING WITH PUBLIC OPINION 


Following our primary function of rendering the best possible service 
to children may come an investigation of what adults in the community 
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think. Opinion sampling can be taken thru questionnaires, PTA discus- 
sions, or personal interviews. When we can put a finger on what the 
public is saying about us, we have a basis for action. Often we discover 
that our task is more one of clarification or interpretation of our program 
than of change in it. So we encourage frequent visiting in our schools, 
make sure that pupils have many samples of their work to take home, 
arrange for teacher-parent conferences, and introduce crucial issues for 
PTA discussion. We must first be sure that we have nothing to hide; 
then with true hospitality may we open all our doors to our public. 


APPEALING TO INTERESTS OF OTHER GROUPS 


Altho emphasizing a unification of nationality—the oneness of Ameri- 
canism—we should recognize and appeal to the self-interests of various 
publics: business, labor, professional, civic, religious, and patriotic groups. 
Their representatives may be invited to give talks in the school as fre- 
quent needs arise in a curriculum based upon problem-solving. Children 
may plan programs around varied community interests. Civic and pa- 
triotic campaigns offer excellent motivation for poster-making, exhibits, 
and radio talks. At Christmas time our merchants sponsor a Santa Claus 
Parade featuring our children who appear in all kinds of story-book cos- 
tumes and have a gala time. Each spring the town’s Humane Society 
offers prizes for the best posters on the protection of animal life. 


- »» SO OUR PUBLIC SEES US 


These are only a few of the devices that we have used but each has 
been effective. We discard and substitute as need arises and circumstances 
permit. But we bear in mind constantly that our public will think of us 
as we give it cause to think. As we deal wisely or foolishly with our daily 
problems, as we ourselves walk steadfastly or uncertainly, so our public 
sees us. 


What pupils think about a teacher or a school invariably becomes 
the thinking of parents and the community. No one else goes into 
the home as a school representative more often, and no one is 
listened to with greater interest and credulity. 


—It Starts in the Classroom, 
National School Public Relations Association. 
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Solving Problems of Public Relations 


By ELISE HENSON HANFT 
and MAYME ALLEN SUTTON 


Principal and Teacher 
Ruth N. Upson School 
Jacksonville, Florida 


uR school has grown from a two-room building constructed in 1916 
C) to a 31-teacher school with over 1000 pupils. Not until 1949 was 
there a change of principals. As is usually the case, the change of princi- 
pals was paralleled by the recognition of the need for many changes by 
classroom teachers, pupils, parents, and other citizens of the community. 
Teachers felt it was the time to voice their opinions; parents made known 
some of their grievances and desires; business people in the community 
began to express their objections to some of the practices of the school; 
and the pupils looked on with quiet interest. 

The school was having some public-relations problems. Perhaps in such 
a period of great growth some of these were inevitable. But the time had 
arrived when they had to be faced. 


THREE PROBLEMS 


While trying to decide which specific problems to attack first, two 
things happened which proved that parents and citizens had had no im- 
portant share in the formation and adoption of school policies: 

1. Our lunchroom program was considered, at least by us, an integral part 
of the school’s health program; however, milk sales were decreasing and single- 
menu plate lunches were being wasted while dessert and ice cream sales were in- 
creasing. When encouraging children to choose their food more wisely, teachers 
were confronted with such remarks from children and messages from parents as 
“My mama gives me money to spend as I please and I don’t have to buy a hot 
plate if I don’t want to,” or “I give Richard his money for lunch and if he wants 
to buy desserts, he can have them.” 

2. The headline “School Operated Stores Continue To Hurt Private Business” 
appeared in the Breeze, our community newspaper. 


It seemed that three problems needed our immediate attention: the 
lack of parent cooperation in our health program, misunderstanding of 
what the school is trying to do for children, and community criticism of 
the school store. We were forced to act on these problems. 
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LAUNCHING A CAMPAIGN 


How could we bring about closer working relationships with the home? 
How could we get the parents and citizens to understand the aims of 
education? How could we heal the obvious sore spots in our school 
community? We decided to launch a major campaign. 


Attacking the Lunchroom Problem 

In attacking the lunchroom problem, the pupils of the school were en- 
couraged to make an intensive study of the lunch program. They cir- 
culated questionnaires, interviewed other children, observed eating habits, 
distributed bulletins, made promotional posters, gave “pep” talks, and 
conducted experiments dealing with diets and health. Some of the older 
pupils volunteered to help the younger ones during the lunch period. 


Interpreting the School Program 


To familiarize the parents with the important things the school was 
trying to do for children, a faculty committee planned a series of movies 
and discussion periods led by a visiting authority on child growth and de- 
velopment. The movies portrayed the responsibility of the family circle 
for the child and gave a realistic picture of the modern elementary-school 


program. The committee also prepared a series of 21 weekly newspaper 
articles entitled “Know Your School” which explained many important 
phases of our school program. Paralleling the newspaper series, were bul- 
letins on various topics and speeches for groups wishing to discuss school 
problems. Finally a “Know Your School Day” was set aside so that par- 
ents could visit and see the school in action. 


Explaining the School Store 

For 20 years the school had maintained a school store without once 
explaining how or why the store was operated. The following paragraphs 
tell how we changed the newspaper headlines from “School Operated 
Stores Continue To Hurt Private Business” to “Parents Vote ‘OK’ for 
School Stores.” 

After a conference with the local editor, we closed the store. This 
action, of course, brought a barrage of questions from parents as well as 
pupils: “Why did the store close?” “When will it be open again?” “Is 
Sammy going to have to go down the street to buy his notebook paper? 
I’m worried about the traffic.” Shortly after closing the school store, we 
sent the following questionnaire to parents: 
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KNOW YOUR SCHOOL 
Bulletin No. 10 


It is of mutual benefit to school and community for us to agree on the school’s 
policies concerning the school store. In order that we may know what your 
wishes are in this matter, will you please read this carefully, answer the ques- 
tions, and return it to the school unsigned? 

For many years our school has operated a little store from 8:45 to 9:00 a.m. 
daily, during which time paper, pencils, ink, and other articles have been sold. 
Our primary purpose in maintaining the store has been for the convenience of 
the pupils and parents. The small profits from sales have been used to buy 
additional school equipment. In addition to the small cash profit, the store has 
enabled us, thru the collection of paper wrappers, to win several valuable prizes. 
Last year our school won $100 in cash and three small radios. Sales in the store 
have been on a strictly voluntary basis. 

In light of the above information: 


1. Are you in favor of a school store? Yes ___; No ~ 
2. Do you want us to continue to operate our school au? Yes 


Your cooperation is appreciated and your suggestions will be welcomed. You 
will find us ready to answer questions at any time. 


After tabulating the answers to the questionnaire, we sent out another 
bulletin containing the results and some questions about other matters. 


KNOW YOUR SCHOOL 
Bulletin No. 11 


It is good for patrons and school personnel to agree on the purposes, goals, and 
policies of the school. 

We often wondered how the patrons felt about our school store. Now we 
know. The results of the questionnaire were decisive. We thank you for. your 
honest opinions. 





ee en cinta bcaatiilaaeataion 671 
Ee a ee ee ae eee 493 
In favor of continuing school store __________ a iuladeasincapit 434 


Opposing operation of school store 


In addition to finding out what your wie are in the pom matter we also 
received some excellent suggestions which we appreciate. 
Do you like being asked about school policies? Yes 
Would you like information on any of the following? (Please indicate the 
order of your preferences by writing “1,” “2,” and “3” in the blanks provided.) 


Reading ones Health sapeinl Discipline  _ - 
Spelling —_— Art aw Report Cards -_— 
Arithmetic — Music aii Homework 
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If you have questions about any other phases of the school program, please list 
them and sign your name. We will answer them to the best of our ability. Your 
complete understanding of our school will enable us to do a better job of teaching 


your child. 


The editor of our newspaper followed thru on the school store study 
with the following article on the front page of the January 12, 1951, 


issue: 


PARENTS VOTE OK FOR SCHOOL STORES 


Not long ago an argument was boil- 
ing in the community which threatened 
to cause all sorts of complications. The 
cause for the discussion was the opera- 
tion of retail supply stores in the 
schools for the students, and the prac- 
tice of collecting money from the stu- 
dents with which other supplies were 
purchased in wholesale lots and at 
wholesale prices. 


In an effort to learn just what the 
parents of school students actually did 
think on the subject a discussion was 
held between the editor of this news- 
paper and the principal of the Ruth N. 
Upson School in Murray Hill. 

As a result of that talk a question- 
naire was prepared by the school and 
sent home through the pupils. The 
questionnaires have now been returned 
and tabulated. 


The voice of the people has spoken. 
Here are the official results: 





671 questionnaires were sent out. 
493, or 74%, were returned; 26% 
failed to answer. 


(Editor’s Note: This is a lot better 


percentace than a local election ever 
attracted! ) 


434 (88% of those voting) voted in 
favor of continuing the school store; 
4) (10%) voted against it; 10 (2%) 
gave no preference on the subject. 


444 (90%) voted approval of pool- 
ing supply money; 39 (8%) voted 
against; and again 10 (2%) indicated 
no opinion. 


This overwhelming vote of approval 
for both of these methods should con- 
vince anyone that THIS is what the 
majority of the parents WANT and 
in view of this fact it is a certainty 
that both the school store and the sup- 
ply money program will be continued 
as in the past. 





Going a step further toward building better school-community rela- 





tions, a committee of three classroom teachers met with the Business 
Men’s Club. They took with them a full report on one month’s sales and 
profits. Many questions about the school store were answered to the sat- 
isfaction of the members. Other civic clubs then began to ask the teach- 
ers to come to their meetings to discuss the operation of the store. 


1The Breeze. ‘‘Parents Vote OK for School Stores.” The Breeze 6:1; January 12, 1951. 
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EVALUATION 


Members of our school faculty have worked together to try to solve our 
three big problems. Altho we have by no means finished the job (we find 
ourselves deep in the task of solving many related problems) , we can see 
definite and gratifying results. 

The news articles, bulletins, and questionnaires stimulated interest and 
thought; many parents saw the movies, heard the speakers, and made 
favorable comments; and, last but not least, a large number of mothers 
and fathers visited on “Know Your School Day” which climaxed our 
study and work for the year. In order that we might verify our beliefs 
about the value of the year’s work, we asked parents and teachers to re- 
spond to the following questionnaires, the results of which are listed in the 
proper blanks: 


KNOW YOUR SCHOOL 


Bulletin No. 12—A Questionnaire to Parents 


You need not sign your name, but please answer all the questions. 


I. Do you feel that the school has done a good job in helping you to under- 

















stand: 

A. The school store. PES) EOD PSR BE Fo Yes 289 ; No _13 
B. The collection of supply money. Yes 289 ; No _13 
C. Reporting to parents. saiseloneninias Yes 306 ; No _3 
D. The Scheal Bey Pact $$$ ____... Yes 272 ; No _ll 
be I FRI III inc ccensinniniinsctnlconnihcinctimetitied Yes 164 ; No 59 
F. The school cafeteria... Yes 265 ; No 26 





II. If you saw the movie which portrayed the home and school’s responsibility 
in the child’s development, did you think it was worthwhile? Yes _166 ; 
No 8. 
III. In general, how well do you like our plan for keeping parents informed 
about the school and its program? (Check one) 
I think it is excellent 228 ; I like it 66 ;I dislike it O . 
IV. In general, have the teachers been helpful to you in solving your children’s 
problems? (Check one) 
Almost all _274 ; About half 11 ; A few _10 ; Almost none 0. 
V. All things considered, do you know as much about your school as you would 
like to know? Yes 112 ;No 189. 
VI. Concerning “Visiting Day”: 
A. Did you like the opportunity of visiting the class? 
Yes 305 ;No 1. 
B. What do you think of the teacher’s attitude toward the children? 
Good _275 ; Fair 3 _; Poor O. 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


C. Did you see opportunities for the teaching of the Three R’s? 
Yes 265 ;No 26. 

D. Can you think of activities that can be carried on at home which will 
help your child? Yes 185 ; No 50. 

E. Did this “Visiting Day” help you to understand your school? (Check 








one) 
Very little help _O ; A great deal of help 250 ; Some help 52 ; 
No help O. 


F. Would you like a special day set aside for conferring with the teacher 
about the school and its program? Yes 253 _; No 53. 





INFORMATION FROM TEACHERS ON “KNOW YOUR SCHOOL DAY” 


You need not sign, but please answer all questions. 


I. Number of parents present in classrooms on “Visiting Day” _477_. 


II. Do you think “Visiting Day” helped the school in its efforts to better inform 
the parents on what the school hopes to do for the child? (Check one) 
A great deal of help 18 ; Some help 7 ; Nohelp 0. 


III. What values do you see in an annual “Visiting Day” as a part of our school’s 
regular yearly program? 
A. Brings about better parent-teacher relations 
Yes 25 ;No 2. 
B. Makes parents more appreciative of school 
Yes 25 ;No O. 
C. Children enjoy such a program 
Yes 27 ;No 0O. 
D. Makes teacher work too hard for value received 


Yes 6; No 22. 


IV. From a personal viewpoint, did you consider this “Visiting Day” a successful 
? 
one? 


Yes 25 ;No 2. 

















WE FOUND A COMMON PURPOSE 


This study has not only helped us to improve our relationships with 
parents and community members, it has helped us as a faculty group in 
learning to arrive at common understandings of our problems before at- 
tempting to interpret them to the people. It has taught us how to include 
parents and pupils in planning. Thru widespread cooperation we have 


found a common purpose, and we have been bound more closely together 
by it. 
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Using the Community’s Human Resources 


By VERNON HICKS 

Supervising Principal 

Kerby Elementary School 

Grosse Pointe, Michigan 

LEMENTARY-SCHOOL instructional programs can be improved, learning 

E can be made more effective and interesting, and avenues of better 

school-community relationships can be opened by bringing the parents 

into the school as curriculum resource visitors. This article explains how 

the staff of one elementary school tried to broaden the curriculum by 
surveying, utilizing, and evaluating parent resources. 


TWO GOALS, ONE APPROACH 


Two important objectives of the presentday elementary school are the 
development of better school-community relations and the improvement 
of curriculum offerings. Under usual conditions schools attempt to move 
toward these goals thru distinctly different and totally unrelated pro- 
grams of action. Very seldom do schools realize that a single program of 
activity can contribute materially to advancement in both directions at 
the same time. The effectiveness of a school faculty in coordinating the 
movement toward these two important objectives depends upon several 
factors. First, the teachers must have a wide knowledge and understand- 
ing of the community and its resources; second, they must be able to 
work with outsiders; third, they must be interested in professional growth 
and openminded about educational change. 

Liberal administrative policies which not only permit but encourage 
experimental situations are of prime importance. Finally, both classroom 
teachers and administrators must possess a desire to develop and evaluate 
new technics and methods of teaching. 


WORKSHOP IN CANADA 


In the fall of 1950, the entire staff of our school spent three days in a 
workshop type of conference at a summer camp near Harrow, Ontario. 
No representatives of other schools in our district or any outside person- 
nel, other than two educational consultants from a nearby university, 
were invited. This was a conference of our own staff for the purpose of 
discussing the particular problems of our school. 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Eating at the same table, sharing kitchen duties, and trading stories 
around the fireplace late at night resulted in a fine spirit of fellowship 
and goodwill. Many humorous incidents, like our second- and third- 
grade teachers trying to perform acrobatics on the trampoline, furnished 
much good conversational material for the school year which lay ahead. 


We are still laughing over the uninhibited antics of the otherwise serious 
teachers. 


A PROBLEM EMERGES 


The problem, “How can we best utilize parent resources?” seemed to 
stand out in the minds of most as we neared the end of our conference. 
Before concluding the workshop, we made plans to spend considerable 
time on the topic thruout the ensuing year. 

From our work together, we agreed that we might be able to do two 
things: (a) improve school-community relations, and (b) build a list of 
human resource visitors whom we could call upon to walk out of our files 
and into our classrooms. We visualized such persons bringing personal 
experiences; movies of travel in foreign lands; accounts of early history 
of our community and state; demonstrations of special abilities in music, 
art, dancing, and games; descriptions of interesting hobbies; and talks 
about interesting phases of transportation and communication. 


COLLECTING INFORMATION 


Soon after school started in the fall, one of our sixth-grade teachers 


constructed the following questionnaire which was circulated among the 
parents of children in our school. 
Dear Parents: 

The teachers of Kerby School are interested in building better bridges of un- 
derstanding between the home and school. We are also anxious to improve our 
program of education in every possible way. Our plan is based upon the fact 
that there exists a great mass of rich human experience in our community and that 
children in school should profit from this experience. 

Pupils need to realize that people, as well as books, are important sources of 
information and inspiration, that one person’s experience is never completely 
matched or duplicated by that of any other person. Will you help us provide this 
more desirable, broader, and richer experience for the boys and girls? We need 
your help in making available more vivid and lifelike learning situations in the 
classrooms. 


If you are willing to help, please answer the following questions and return the 
blank as early as possible. 


Teachers of Kerby School 
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BASES FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


Survey of Human Resources 
1. Do you have any of the following hobbies? (Please check) 


Collecting stamps —. Making hooked rugs or an 

Collecting old coins... weaving 

Collecting old books or mag- Training animals q 
azines, or first editions Photography 

Collecting buttons —.. Woodworking 


Collecting china, glassware, 
or pottery 


Collecting Indian relics. 


Tying flies (fishing) 
Other (please explain) 


iil 





2. Do you have any special experience or talent in: 








La OMe er Local or state history. —* 
Music aaiesidasacbiiatiaagi Traffic safety ae 
Sports _— Transportation ia. a 
Writing _. Communication a 


Other (please explain) 












































3. Do you hold (or have you ever held) an official office in the state or local We 
government? Yes ; No : lev 
If “yes,” give name of position gta 
4. Have you taken any interesting or unusual trips? 
Foreign countries (please list) 
7 
Interesting points in the United States (please list) L oof. 
the 
5. Check the types of activities you would be willing to engage in at school. sal 
Will make a short talk , = ‘ 
Ne RO EC ee a bir 
Will give a demonstration. tobindgioae ae aut 
Will show filmstrips, slides, ¢ 3 EL ee ERO niiaal con 
Will help in conducting a field trip. Pore mal 
6. Do you know of other persons in es community ‘in have had unusual ex- E 
periences, who hold unusual and interesting positions, or who have highly exp 
specialized abilities of one type or another. Please list and indicate how they ba 
might help. i. 
A 
7. When would it be most convenient for you to help? we | 
Morning ; Afternoon : com 
8. Would you prefer to come to school ; or, have the class visit your mot 
home ? and 
Signed — 
Address = prol 
a step 








Telephone (Business) (Home) 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


ORGANIZING THE DATA 


The information on the questionnaires returned was sorted, tabulated, 
and filed on 4 by 6 inch cards like the following: 











School Resource Visitor 











Subject 
Name Telephone 
Best available time: Morning Afternoon 








Prefers to visit school 





Prefers to have class come to home 














The reverse side of the card was used for evaluations by teachers. Each 
visitor was rated “excellent,” “fair,” or “not suited to elementary-school 
level.” Teachers also made general recommendations relative to the 


grade level for which the contribution was best suited. 


INTERESTING SUBJECTS 


The response from parents was unusually good. More than one-third 
of our 387 families volunteered to contribute to our school program, and 
the help offered covered almost every phase of the curriculum, from 
science and nature study to art, music, and handicrafts. Such topics as 
bird imitations, owning and operating a circus, planning new models of 
automobiles, planning and casting a TV show, and early families and 
community life in Grosse Pointe occupy a prominent place among the 
many interesting subjects in our file on human resources. 

Pupils and classroom teachers ate quite enthusiastic about the greatly 
expanded and enriched curriculum. Units of study are more exciting 
than ever before. And we have found that parents really like to come to 
the school to participate in our work. 

Altho we have not attempted an objective evaluation of our program, 
we are virtually certain that we are opening new avenues to better school- 
community relations and that the teaching-learning process is becoming 
mote interesting and meaningful. We do not claim that this is the full 
and final answer to the problem of curriculum improvement or to the 
ptoblem of building strong public relations. It is, however, an important 
step in the right direction, a step that is paying dividends in Grosse Pointe. 
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A Newsletter for Parents 


By EVELYN M. PEARSON 


Principal, Guttersen School 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


ECAUsE relationships between the public and the school leave much 
B to be desired, many believe that a large part of an administrator’s 
time should be spent in the interpretation of the school program in an in- 
formal, fireside manner. But the question always arises: Yes, but how 
does one reach the parents who are in most need of enlightenment? Since 
we issue “Reports of Progress” four times per year and the report is still 
read by most parents, we decided to enclose a chatty newsletter with each 
one. The reaction has been very encouraging and altho it is too early to 
measure any long range results, we believe some of the long-standing 
barriers between school and home are beginning to break down. 


DISCUSSING THE GRADING SYSTEM 


What is included in such a letter? First of all, we attempted to explain 
the grading system. In 1937 the schools of St. Paul adopted the princi- 
ple of evaluating a child’s progress on the basis of his ability. This basic 
plan with several revisions from time to time in technic has been in con- 
tinuous operation since that year. The grading plan requires frequent 
and careful interpretation, particularly in those districts which have rather 
mobile populations. The parents of children whose progress is unsatis- 
factory are always asked to visit the school to discuss problems in a 
friendly, informal manner, and nearly all cooperate. 


SUGGESTIONS ON EMOTIONAL GROWTH 


One timely topic of general interest to parents is discussed in each 
issue. These have included such subjects as theory and practice in teach- 
ing reading, the purposes and values of student government, and the 
emotional problems of growing children. Because we have received many 
favorable comments on our discussion of emotional health, an excerpt 
from the newsletter dealing with this topic is included here: 


Our teachers all agree that it is fun to work with Guttersen children. Indi- 
vidually and as a group they have many fine characteristics—in fact, we are aware 
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Public Schools, Fargo, North Dakota 


of only one weakness. We all feel that our children as a group are overstimu- 
lated, probably due to the fact that everyone expects too much of them. Of 
course, we unconsciously add to overstimulation because the average intelligence 
here is high and we have a number of exceptionally bright children. In spite of 
the fact that we discourage undesirable competition between individual children, 
the tempo is still faster than in many schools. We need your assistance and 
would like to offer several suggested ways in which parents can help tone down 
children who are highly strung. 


1. Children need a balanced program of free and organized activity outside 
of school hours. No child is going to develop an inferiority complex if he doesn’t 
take advantage of every opportunity twentieth-century America has to offer. 
Music lessons, a dance class, and two or three meetings of various child organiza- 
tions, all in the same week, may be too much for little Sue. She needs some 
time for free play. 

2. Let the children grow at their own natural rate. Growing up is a slow and 
sometimes painful process. Children whose parents realize that little boys and 
girls do not become polished gentlemen and dignified ladies with the passing of 
infancy are indeed fortunate. 

3. Encourage plenty of rest. There is value in being a “good rester” way be- 
yond the kindergarten level. We believe that plenty of rest is an excellent tonic 
for the frayed nerves of pupils, teachers, and principal alike. 
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4. Engage in the quieter activities immediately before going to bed. No sat. 
isfactory substitute has yet been found for a story hour. Television and radio 
may help if the programs are of the right type, but books are still the best. 


REPORTING MISCELLANEOUS NEWS 


A paragraph of miscellaneous news is usually included. Our parents, 
being keenly health conscious, appreciate receiving an accurate picture of 
the amount and kind of communicable disease in school. The parents of 
children in a particular room which has been exposed to contagion are 
notified immediately, but a picture of the whole school is also of consid- 
erable interest. We report accidents, prolonged illnesses, marriages, and 
house warmings of staff members. We want our parents to become ac- 
customed to thinking of our faculty members as human beings, each with 
hopes and aspirations and a bit of sorrow now and then. 


DISCIPLINING DOGS 


We also use the newsletter to voice an occasional gripe like the fol- 
lowing: 

Dogs are becoming increasingly difficult to discipline at Guttersen. We are 
afraid that a major accident is going to occur before we get some relief. Most 
of the dogs are our children’s pets but the nerves of the very best dog are apt to 
snap under the strain of 400 to 500 excited youngsters and an irate principal. 

Altho the principal received a lot of ribbing about this paragraph, dogs 
are now exceedingly scarce on the Guttersen school grounds. The letter 


of May 4 brings the neighborhood up to date: 


Thank you for your cooperation on the dog problem. It seems to be prac- 
tically solved. Now our pet peeve is the bicycle. Bicycles, especially in great 
numbers, create serious traffic hazards around the school. The pupils themselves 
have recognized the problem and the student council has issued a rule: No student 
living within six blocks of school should ride his bicycle regularly to school. Safety 
reminders from all interested in the welfare of children do help! 


PARENTS LIKED THE IDEA 


The general reaction to the series of newsletters during this first year 
has been gratifying. The PTA, early in the year, adopted a resolution 
commending the principal for her efforts and expressed a desire that the 
letters continue. The actual writing. so far has been done by the prin- 
cipal, with ideas and criticisms coming from the other staff members. 
The author intends to draw more liberally from these sources as the 
project moves forward in the future. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Well-Adjusted 
Classroom Teacher 


A school is just as good as, but no bet- 
ter than, its classroom teachers. Any 
straight-thinking principal who desires to 
change his school knows he has to start 
with teachers and teaching. We can paint 
the building, instal new equipment, write 
news stories about special projects, and 
blueprint the most up-to-date and compre- 
hensive courses of study, and the net re- 
sults in over-all school quality will be 
hardly noticeable unless classroom teachers 
and teaching are also affected. 

Good living and working conditions for 
classroom teachers are essential in the 
school that wants to provide a well-bal- 
anced school life for boys and girls. Emo- 
tional upsets, troubles with parents, physi- 
cal discomforts, feelings of doubt and in- 
security, lack of confidence in the princi- 
pal—all are reflected in the teacher’s daily 
work; all affect teacher-pupil relationships. 

The principal who seeks to create bet- 
ter working conditions for teachers re- 
gards the classroom teacher as a partner 
and co-worker in education, not as an in- 
ferior to be guided by directives and arbi- 
trary rules. 

This chapter deals with the types of 
teachers who are most effective in the class- 
room and the kinds of teachers children 
like most. 











Identifying Effective Classroom Teachers 


By RALPH H. OJEMANN 


Child Welfare Station 
State University of Iowa 
Towa City, Iowa 


ESEARCH has used many different methods in an attempt to answer 
R the question, “What kinds of teachers are most effective in the 
classroom?” Some investigators have proposed measures of teaching efh- 
ciency such as changes in pupil growth as measured by scores on stand- 
ardized tests or ratings by trained supervisors and then have attempted 
to find the factors that could be used to predict teaching effectiveness as 
defined by such measures. Thus we can obtain one answer to our ques- 
tion so far as research is able to supply it by examining studies relative 
to the prediction of teaching effectiveness. 

Some investigators have used an entirely different approach. They have 
been interested in the attitude of the child toward his school and school- 
work and have attempted to find what types of classroom teachers chil- 
dren like. In a sense these studies may be considered complementary to 
those on pupil growth in subjectmatter learning. One component of pupil 
growth is growth in mastery of subjectmatter. Another component is 
growth in attitude toward school and schoolwork. A child may master 
his reading skills but in the process he may build up such an unfavorable 
attitude toward reading that he will not read when he gets out of school. 

Some investigators have not been content to stop with examining the 
factors that happen to be related to teaching as it is now carried on. 
They have attempted to find out what would happen if we made some 
changes in the training of the classroom teacher. For example, there 
have been a number of indications that if a teacher acquired an undet- 
standing and appreciation of child behavior, he would be able to work 
more effectively with pupils. If, for example, he were aware that non- 
cooperative behavior in the classroom may be produced by a feeling of 
inadequacy which the child is trying to overcome, he would be in a better 
position to help him overcome that feeling in ways that lead to coopera- 
tive behavior. Some investigators have set up experiments to determine 
if extending the teacher’s insight into child behavior will in truth help 
the teacher to develop more satisfying teacher-pupil relationships. 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CLASSROOM TEACHER 


There are other approaches that research has made to the problem of 
identifying the kinds of teachers most effective in the classroom but we 
shall limit our discussion to the three mentioned: (a) what factors seem 
most effective in predicting teacher efficiency, (b) what kinds of teachers 
do pupils say they like, and (c) what happens when we extend a teacher’s 
insight into pupil behavior? In general we shall also limit ourselves to 
the studies that have been published in the last 15 years. 


FACTORS IN PREDICTING TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


The first answer to our question comes from studies of factors that 
may be used to predict teaching effectiveness. In 1948 Barr and his asso- 
ciates' summarized 143 studies in this area. In these studies teaching 
efficiency was measured in various ways. Some studies measured teaching 
efficiency in terms of pupil growth. Others measured it in terms of rat- 
ings given by trained supervisors. Still others used grades in practice 
teaching courses or ratings by critic teachers. For our purposes perhaps 
we ate most interested in the factors relating to pupil growth, supple- 
mented, let us say, by a composite score which includes ratings given by 
supervisors, by critic teachers, and grades in practice teaching courses. 

In the study reported by Barr, there is a table which gives a list of all 
the aspects of the teacher or teaching procedure which were considered 
in the 143 investigations. The table also indicates whether the factor 
was found to have a positive, zero, or negative relationship to teaching 
effectiveness as measured by various criteria. If we examine all the aspects 
of the teacher or teaching studied and if we select those aspects which 
are represented by at least three studies in which the relationship to pupil 
growth was examined, we find an interesting variety of factors which 
have been shown to bear a positive relationship to teaching effectiveness. 
These factors can be classified into three groups as follows: 

Competence in content (subjectmatter) area 


General scholarship as measured by grade point average 
Scores on content tests 


Skill in reading 
General cultural background. 
Personality factors 
Measures of general personality 
Interest in teaching and schoolwork 
Analytical attitude toward social problems. 


1Barr, A. S. ‘The Measurement and Prediction of Teaching Efficiency.” Journal of 
Experimental Education 16: 203-83; June 1948. 
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BASES FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


Competence in teaching technics 
General skill in instruction 
Skill in pupil-teacher relationships 
Knowledge of professional practices and technics. 


In the above list there are some factors that overlap, as for example, 
“general scholarship as measured by grade point average” and “skill in 
reading.” In our schools the printed word plays such a leading role that 
skill in reading has a considerable part to play in mastery of most content 
areas and hence would influence grade point average. 

If we allow for such overlapping, which is bound to occur when we as. 
semble a number of studies by different investigators, and examine the list 
as it stands, we note that capable classroom teachers as measured in these 
studies tend to be characterized by competence in the subjectmatter they 
are teaching, knowledge and skill in professional technics, and selected 
personality characteristics. 

When we examine the studies in detail, we find that no one factor 
stands out so prominently that it alone can be used for predicting teach- 
ing effectiveness. For example, one cannot use knowledge of subjectmat- 
ter by itself, or skill in instructional technics by itself, or a general per- 
sonality rating by itself. A single factor is not sufficient to locate the 
effective teacher. Barr and his associates point this out and, as a result 
of their detailed analysis of the studies on prediction, they conclude that 
several factors must be combined to give a reasonably satisfactory pre- 
dictive measure. Up to the time of their summary the best predictions 
seem to have been made from combinations of so-called subjective and 
objective measures. 


Thus, one answer to our question as to what kind of teacher is effec- 
tive is that such a teacher tends to be characterized by several factors 
including some personality traits such as interest in teaching, interest in 
working with people, and interest in teacher-pupil relationships; knowl- 
edge of subjectmatter; and skill in professional technics. 


The discovery that one factor cannot be used to predict teaching effec- 
tiveness has some interesting implications. In the past the suggestion has 
sometimes been made that competence in subjectmatter was enough to 
mark the good teacher, or that love for children or a well-adjusted per- 
sonality was all that was needed. But teaching is more complex than 
single factors would indicate. For example, there have been a number of 
studies that have attempted to find what relation personality maladjust- 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CLASSROOM TEACHER 


ment has to pupil growth. Some of the studies” have suggested that if a 
teacher has personal problems of his own, this may or may not help him 
to understand better the problems children face and may or may not make 
him more sympathetic toward the child’s problems. There is some evi- 
dence that if a teacher learns from his problems, he often can help chil- 
dren more effectively. On the other hand, if the teacher’s problems become 
severe or if he worries and broods rather than finding ways of solving 
them, his effectiveness and influence on the children may be seriously im- 
paired. What happens in an individual teacher’s case depends upon sev- 
eral factors and not upon one. 


TYPES OF TEACHERS CHILDREN LIKE 


Another type of answer to our question comes from the studies of the 
kinds of classroom teachers children like. What kinds of teachers create 
favorable attitudes toward them in children? It is reasonable to suppose 
that effective and economical learning may be made unnecessarily difficult 
because of a distinctly unfavorable attitude which a child has developed 
toward his schoolwork and toward his classroom teacher. Within the last 
10 years a number of studies have appeared in this area. These studies, 
altho they have used different methods and different population samples, 
nevertheless, have indicated considerable agreement. It may be helpful 
to examine some of the individual studies and then to indicate the trends 
which they suggest. 

Tiedeman® using data from 450 seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
junior high-school pupils found that the autocratic, domineering teacher 
is most disliked. The use of ridicule, sarcasm, or nagging stands second 
in the composite ranking of frequency of disliked characteristics. Next 
in order come use of threats, fear, and punishment to secure discipline, 
and failure to provide for individual differences among pupils. On the 
other hand, the characteristics most frequently mentioned as being liked 
include a kindly, cheerful disposition; interest in helping children, explain- 
ing clearly; and showing no partiality. 

Similarly, Doll* in a study of 1237 pupils in Grades X, XI, and XII 
found that pupils prefer the helpful democratic type of procedure to the 


2Gladston, Roy. “Do Maladjusted Teachers Cause Maladjustment?” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children 15: 65-70; December 1948; Snyder, William U. ‘Recent Investigations of 
Mental Hygiene in the Schools.”’ Educational Research Bulletin 24: 178-85, October 222-24, 
November; 231-48, December 1945. 
_ *Tiedeman, Stuart C. ‘A Study of Pupil-Teacher Relationships.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 35: 657-64; May 1942. 

*Doll, Ronald C. ‘High School Pupils’ Attitudes Toward Teaching Procedures.’ School 
Review 55: 222-27; April 1947, 
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domineering, autocratic type. It is also interesting to note that Doll 
found that pupils do not particularly prefer the laissez-faire type of pro- 
cedure. This group of young people seemed to like being guided but not 
thwarted. They showed a preference for opportunities to express them- 
selves freely in groups in which they felt secure. They were looking for 
help which was meaningful but not dictatorial. 

The results obtained by Serebrinsky° from 74 boys and 180 girls of the 
12- to 15-year group and from 35 boys and 147 girls of the group 16 years 
old or older are in essential agreement with the results of Tiedeman and 
Doll. Serebrinsky’s subjects checked such characteristics as justice, fair- 
ness, friendliness, and cultural background. The studies report few or no 
differences by age and sex. 

In such studies as those of Doll and Serebrinsky the children were 
given a list or questionnaire to check. It is interesting to note that when 
a quite different method is used there is still considerable agreement as to 
the results. For example, Witty® obtained letters from 12,000 children in 
response to a radio contest in which children were asked to write on the 
subject “The Teacher Who Has Helped Me Most.” The letters were 
grouped into three age groups, namely, under 9 years, between 9 and 14, 
and over 14, with 4000 letters in each group. Samples of 150 letters in 
each age group were then taken and read by three persons. The charac- 
teristics mentioned by the children were classified into such categories as 
cooperative-democratic attitude, kindliness, consideration for the pupil, 
patience, wide interests, personal appearance, pleasing manner, fairness, 
and impartiality. In the age group 6 to 9 the first five characteristics 
mentioned include in order: wide interests, cooperative-democratic atti- 
tude, patience, kindness and consideration for the individual, and personal 
appearance and pleasing manner. The order of the characteristics men- 
tioned by pupils in the 9 to 14 group was the same with the exception of 
the “personal appearance and pleasing manner” category which was te- 
placed by “good disposition and consistent behavior.” The order of char- 
acteristics in the age group above 14 years agreed with that of the other 
two age groups in that cooperative-democratic attitude, patience, and 
kindliness and consideration for the individual were included; but two 
others, fairness and impartiality, and interest in pupil problems, held 


5 Serebrinsky, Bernardo. ‘“‘Los Maestros que los Alumnos Prefieren.” Revista Americana 
de Educacién 1: 138-15; July 1946. 

¢ Witty, Paul. “An Analysis of the Personality Traits of the Effective Teacher.” Journal 
of Educational Research 40: 662-71; May 1947. 
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ranks of 4 and 5 respectively. Witty also reports that few differences 
by sex were noted at the three age levels. 

The last four studies mentioned tend to agree that such characteristics 
as consideration for the individual, a democratic approach in which the 
characteristics and abilities of children are considered, and competence as 
measured by general background are important. 


EFFECTS OF UNDERSTANDING CHILD BEHAVIOR 


A slightly different approach to the problem was made by Gage and 
Suci.’ They wanted to know to what extent the teacher’s ability to ap- 
praise the pupil’s attitude is related to the development of effective rela- 
tionships with pupils. Twenty high-school teachers were asked to estimate 
what percent of the 200 pupils in their school would respond affirmatively 
to a group of 67 opinion items. For example, the teachers were asked to 
estimate what percent of the group would answer such a question as 
“Should students with high scholastic ratings be allowed to skip classes?” 
by saying “yes.” Or what percent would answer “yes” to such a question 
as “Could the time spent in school activities be used better for studying 
or working?” or “Should student council members be appointed by teach- 
ets rather than elected by students?” 

The students then responded anonymously to this group of 67 items. 
The percent of students underlining “yes” was compared with the teach- 
et’s estimate, and the differences between the two, regardless of sign, were 
averaged. These mean scores were then correlated with the pupils’ atti- 
tudes as expressed on a 52 “yes-no-?” type of inventory containing items 
telative to their attitude toward the teacher. It included such items as 
“Is this teacher often bossy?” and “Does this teacher think he or she is 
always right and the student wrong?” A score of pupil attitude toward 
each teacher was obtained by scoring responses indicating a favorable 
attitude toward the teacher as 1 and those indicating an unfavorable 
attitude as 0, and obtaining an average pupil rating for each teacher. 
The reliability of the total errors score of the teachers and the reliability 
of the pupils’ ratings of their teachers were reasonably satisfactory. 

The correlation between the mean rating and mean error scores for all 
items were not significant but they were all in the direction indicating 
that the greater the teacher’s error in estimating student opinion the 
lower his mean rating by students. 


™Gage, N. L., and Suci, George. ‘Social Perception and Teacher-Pupil Relationships.” 
Journal af Educational Psychology 42: 144-52; March 1951. 
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Somewhat more extensive and more effective evidence of the effect of 
teachers’ insight into pupil behavior is furnished by the experimental 
studies in which changes were made in teachers’ understanding of pupil 
behavior. Three studies supply data of this type. The first is a study by 
Ojemann and Wilkinson.* In this study 66 ninth-grade subjects were 
divided into an experimental and control group. The two groups were 
equated in terms of chronological age, intelligence, and achievement of 
previous year as measured in grade points. For the experimental group 
various personality and background data were obtained for each expeti- 
mental subject. These data were made available to the classroom teach- 
ers who were given rather extended suggestions as to their meaning and 
use. It was assumed that the teachers would need help in interpreting 
child behavior, and to this end the analyses of each pupil’s background 
and suggestions flowing from these analyses were made rather complete 
so that the teacher could use the data in working out his relationship with 
the pupil in the classroom. Such data were not supplied for the control 
subjects who were in the same class with the same teachers as the expeti- 
mental group. 


At the close of the experiment the experimental and control groups 
were studied as to school achievement as measured by grade points, scores 
on a personality conflict test, and attitude toward school. The results in- 
dicated that the experimental group made a significantly greater change 
than the control group in conflict scores, attitude toward school, and in 
grade point average. In addition some evidence was obtained as to the 
changes teachers evidenced in their attitude toward and treatment of pu- 
pils after they had gained some insight into the personality of the experi- 
mental subjects. 


These data were consistent in showing that when classroom teachers 
learn to know their pupils as personalities in their respective environ- 
ments, they tend to become more effective guides for learning. 


The second study was made by Baruch.” There were 65 subjects di- 
vided into two groups which received different amounts of training con- 
sisting of a combination of class discussions, work with children, and 
individual counseling. At the beginning of the experimental period the 

$Qjemann, Ralph H., and Wilkinson, Frances R. “The Effect on Pupil Growth of am 
Increase in Teacher’s Understanding of Pupil Behavior.” Journal of Experimental Education 


8: 143-47; December 1939. 


® Baruch, Dorothy W. “Procedures in Training Teachers To Prevent and Reduce Mental 
Hygiene Problems.” Journal of Genetic Psychology 67: 143-78; December 1945. 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CLASSROOM TEACHER 


teachers were rated as to their degree of acceptance of both children and 
adults. These ratings were made using a three-category scale as follows: 

Good Acceptance: “Teacher is usually able to accept hostility and most other 
so-called ‘negative’ emotions both intellectually and emotionally. Is consistently 
receptive as child (or adult) expresses such emotion. Handles it without con- 


demnation or reproach and is able usually to permit release under suitable cir- 
cumstances.” 


Mediocre Acceptance: “Teacher is able to accept hostility, etc., as above, intel- 
lectually; still has some difficulty accepting it emotionally. Is able at times to be 
receptive as child (or adult) expresses such emotion; at times still responds with 
resistance to its expression. Is able sometimes to permit release but not consistently 


able.” 


Poor Acceptance: “Teacher is unable to accept hostility either intellectually or 
emotionally. Consistently reacts with resistance. Finds it difficult to permit re- 


lease.” 

The subjects were rated again at the end of the experiment. Both 
groups showed significant changes in their acceptance of hostility in both 
children and adults, altho the changes in acceptance of children seemed 
by inspection to be greater than those related to acceptance of adults. 
When all degrees of movement toward more acceptance were combined, 
there were significant changes in both groups altho Group I spent more 
time in class and group conferences than Group II. The latter spent 
more time working with children and less in conferences and discussions. 
Both groups changed significantly in their acceptance ratings. 


The investigator felt that there was some suggestion in the results that 
the teacher who was flexible enough to move ahead in his own adjustment 
also moved ahead in his acceptance of adults and children. 


Raths’® reports on investigations made by Fults and Feyereisen. Fults 
over a period of four and one-half months worked with three teachers at 
the junior high-school level to train them to understand and guide chil- 
dren, especially those children who were socially rejected. A control group 
of these three teachers and their classes was also used. Measures were 
made at the beginning and end of the study. The results as reported by 
Raths showed that the children in the experimental group improved in 
scores on reading, intelligence, and social acceptance tests. Evidence was 
obtained also to suggest that teachers made changes in their teaching 
procedures consistent with the increased understanding of children. Raths 
teports that a somewhat similar research study at the third-, fourth-, and 


 Raths, Louis E. 


, “Some Recent Researches in Helping Teachers To Understand Chil- 
dren,” 


Journal of Educational Sociology 21: 205-11; December 1947. 
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fifth-grade levels with similar results was carried out by Feyereisen, 

These studies are consistent in indicating that when teachers are helped 
to extend their understanding and appreciation of child behavior, they 
tend to become more effective guides for children. 


SUMMARY 


We can now summarize our three approaches to the question, “What 
kinds of classroom teachers are effective in the classroom?” The studies 
of the last 15 years dealing with attempts to predict teaching efficiency, 
with the kinds of classroom teachers children like, and with the effects 
of an increased understanding and appreciation of child behavior have 
suggested several points. 

In predicting the kind of teacher who will be effective in promoting 
pupil growth, it seems that we have to combine several factors. Included 
in the list of factors thus far revealed by research are measures of com- 
petence in subject taught, measures of various aspects of personality, 
and measures of competence in teaching technics. We cannot locate the 
effective teacher by taking into account only knowledge of subjectmatter 
taught, or interest in teaching and schoolwork, or any other single factor. 
The effective teacher in light of our present knowledge has a combination 
of several factors. 

If we wish to locate the teacher who develops favorable attitudes in pu- 
pils toward the school situation, we would observe whether the prospective 
candidate is interested in helping children by working with them rather 
than by dominating them; whether he attempts to guide by fear, ridicule, 
sarcasm, and partiality, or by a laissez-faire or inconsistent procedure. 

If we wish to locate the teacher who can develop satisfying relations 
with children, we would examine the extent to which he has extended his 
insight into child behavior. 


Above all, the classroom teacher should attempt to become a well- 
rounded, mature person himself. He should participate in the 
social life of the community, develop an interesting hobby, and 
get regular outdoor exercise. Children respond to adults who are 
interesting, enthusiastic, pleasant people. , 


—Health in the Elementary School, 
Twenty-Ninth Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals. 
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Creating Good Living 
Conditions for Teachers 


By HAROLD D. DRUMMOND 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


ISS SMITH came bustling into the office with Billy tagging reluc- 
M tantly behind. As anyone could see, she was upset. Her jaw was 
set at an angle; her eyes were blazing; her movements, sharp and definite. 

“This boy swore at me! He called me a name which I can’t repeat. I 
won’t have it. He has given me trouble before, as you know, but this is 
just too much!” 

Miss Smith was suffering. What she was saying was out of character 
for her, and she knew it. Basically she was patient, kind, and consid- 
erate. Billy had been placed in her group because he had a serious ad- 
justment problem to overcome, and the staff knew she would understand 
him. But it was Friday afternoon, and it was spring! 

Even the Miss Smiths frequently wear thin toward the end of a school 
year. Why? What can the person in a leadership position do to prevent 
such unfortunate outbursts? One of the best answers sounds compara- 
tively simple: create happy living conditions for teachers. Doing it is 
somewhat more complex. 

No short discussion can begin to cover all the factors in a happy living 
situation. This one, therefore, centers attention on happy living at school 
—tecognizing that where the teacher lives, what he does in his leisure 
time, what the community thinks about teachers, and the teacher’s own 
experiences in school all influence the emotional balance the teacher is 
able to evidence when confronted with classroom problems. 


The elementary-school principal, in working with classroom teachers 
at school, can create better living conditions by: (a) applyirig what is 
known about how people learn; (b) respecting the individual teacher and 
working with him as a resource person, a helper, and a friend; (c) en- 
couraging teachers to work on jobs which are important to them; (d) 
having faith in the desire of individuals to improve; (e) making sure 
that change takes place. 
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APPLYING SOUND PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 


Every elementary-school principal accepts the fact that no two children 
are alike. Teachers also differ in ability, maturity, and experience. Prin- 
cipals, therefore, cannot expect any one technic to be equally effective 
with all teachers. They also know that individuals learn best those things 
which are most interesting and meaningful to them. 

In working with teachers, the good elementary-school principal, there- 
fore, starts where a teacher is. He provides readiness experiences to de- 
velop needed background. He keeps jobs within the level of aspiration of 
the individual so that success occurs as the result of effort. He uses praise 
and gives recognition for work well done. He makes sure that classroom 
teachers have time for relaxation away from children. 


RESPECTING THE INDIVIDUAL TEACHER 


Most elementary-school principals recognize the importance of staff 
morale as a factor in happy living. Yet many principals are continuing to 
use supervisory technics which are basically autocratic and detrimental to 
group solidarity. The primary job of the elementary-school principal or 
supetvisor is to help each teacher grow and develop as an effective par-| 


ticipant in group endeavor. Talents of all members should be released 
and utilized as the group attacks common problems. As classroom teach- 
ers are respected by their principals and fellow teachers, they become more 
secure emotionally, and more adept at guiding really democratic learning 
experiences for children. 

As the good elementary-school principal works with teachers, he comes’ 
to be regarded by the staff as a resource person—another teacher who caf 
be consulted for help. By his actions he convinces staff members that 
is interested in their problems, that he is eager to help whenever he is 
needed, and that he is their friend. 


WORKING ON PROBLEMS IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


Teachers frequently ask principals for help in securing interesting read 
ing materials for older children who have not made normal progress iff} 
reading, or for help in securing art supplies or visual aids. Instead of 
helping the staff solve such practical problems, some principals attemp 
to get teachers interested in writing out the school’s philosophy! Perhaps 
the philosophy does need to be placed on paper for posterity, but det 


Public Schools, Decatur, Alab@ 
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onstrating a philosophy which includes provision for individual differ. 
ences and creativity is probably a more promising line of action for the 
principal. Too much of what we have done in the past has been done 
without sufficient thought. Action and progress for the sole sake of 
action and progress frequently result in our riding off in all directions at 
the same time. Happy living is more likely to occur when the concerns of 
the teaching staff are accepted as the starting points for action than when 
some theoretical approach is suggested by the principal. 

Problems initially suggested by a staff may be radically changed thru 
discussion. The real problems rather than apparent manifestations of 
problems should be identified as the group thinks together. The starting 
point for effective action, however, is a problem which is recognized now. 
The principal works with the staff in identifying problems, in clarifying 
them, in deciding how to work on them, and in agreeing upon who will 
do what. The principal also helps the group grow in its ability to evaluate 
what it does, so that all members consistently improve in problem solving, 


HAVING FAITH 


Good elementary-school principals believe in the integrity and intelli- 
gence of teachers. They assume that teachers are eager to improve. They 
help the staff set high but realistic goals because they know such proce- 
dures insure greater response than would otherwise occur. Forward- 
looking principals recognize that “I know you can,” gets more done than 
“T think you can.” Principals who expect their teachers to be profession- 
ally alert and who create a stimulating atmosphere for teacher growth 
seldom are disappointed in the response of the staff. 

Desirable attitudes are needed by classroom teachers as well as by prin- 
cipals and supervisors. Often teachers feel that they must take issue with 
administrative officers on school problems. Principals can develop desira- 
ble attitudes by convincing teachers that everyone in the school system is 
working toward the same end—better educational experiences for all 
children. The best way of changing attitudes in teachers, however, is by 
demonstrating concern for and interest in the day-to-day improvement 
of the teaching-learning process. 

A word of caution: a person who has faith in the desire of others to 
improve doesn’t expect to remake the world in a moment or two—or evel 
in a year or two. He provides voluntary learning experiences to change 
attitudes, confidently knowing that progress will be consistent even when 


slow. 
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ENCOURAGING CHANGE 


Attempts to develop happy living at school are usually significant when 
teachers know that change does occur because of their efforts. Often 
principals try to get classroom teachers to work enthusiastically in an 
inservice education program, only to discover that the teachers want 
changes made which, from the administrator’s point of view, seem to be 
undesirable. It is not possible, of course, to grant every request that is 
made by faculty groups. But there is little doubt that desirable changes 
ate being prevented by some elementary-school principals. Numerous 
teachers, for example, have reported that they would like to change the 
physical arrangement of the furniture in their classroom, but the princi- 
pal has requested that it be kept uniform in order to lighten the work of 
the custodian. Other teachers want to leave the course of study and plan 
exciting new learning experiences with children, but principals and super- 
visors sometimes refuse to permit it. 

When teachers are interested and are working, change is the very 
essence of progress. The good elementary-school principal looks for 
change, and learns to live with it. Not all change is desirable, of course. 
The good principal attempts to see that desirable changes take place. 
Mistakes are inevitable if new ways of working are being tried. All good 
principals realize that the teacher who makes mistakes is not the one to 
condemn, but rather the teacher who never ventures to try. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


Happy living at school depends upon the good human relationships 
which the elementary-school principal is able to develop among profes- 
sional staff members. The principal who successfully creates more whole- 
some living conditions for teachers applies what is known about how 
people learn, shows respect for individual teachers, encourages teachers 
to work on jobs which are important to them, has faith that teachers want 
to improve, and makes sure that change takes place because of group 
effort. 

There still will be some Billys coming to the office. However, when 
schools are places where teachers are friendly, relaxed, and happy, un- 
wholesome emotional outbursts will not frequently occur. And what is 
perhaps even more important, happy teachers tend to create happy con- 
ditions for children. In such a setting, it’s great fun to live and work 
with boys and girls in the elementary school. 
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Helping Beginning Teachers 


By M. BENEDICT AMAR 
Principal, King School 
Chicago, Illinois 


COMMON experience in nightmares for those who suffer them, is 
A the sensation of appearing on the stage of a theater in the leading 
role. The time comes for the actor to speak his piece, and to his horror 
he is aware that he has no idea of the lines he is to utter, nor any knowl- 
edge at all of the plot of the story. What devastating trick of fate placed 
him in this intolerable position? Who devised such exquisite torture to 
shred a personality into humiliating tatters? 

Has this situation any counterpart in school life? 

How many of us are so far removed from the baptism of fire in our 
own first teaching experience that we do not recognize, at least in some 
aspects, a parallel experience? 


MAGNIFICENT CLIMAX OR SUDDEN LETDOWN? 


That first day of the first teaching assignment is the end product of an 
accumulation of directed effort. This is the magnificent climax—a class- 
room of one’s own. 

And suddenly the triumph turns to ashes. Instead of a haven, the class- 
room turns into a prison. Twenty to 40 wardens press upon the solitary 
prisoner who retreats with his back to the wall. 

Let’s translate this into a less emotionalized picture. 


The new classroom teacher in most large city school systems is hired 
thru the relatively impersonal procedure of an interview to appraise cre- 
dentials and a teachers’ examination to ascertain grasp of essentials and 
educational theory, then assigned to a certain school, the location of which 
is dictated by existing vacancies. 

Unless there is a preassignment visit to the school—and generally there 
is not—the new teacher arrives at a strange building, meets an unfamiliar 
faculty, gets tentative instructions, which his tense and excited frame of 
mind refuses to register, and retires to his classroom. 

Wary and speculative are the multiple pairs of eyes which are on him. 
Perhaps the principal has introduced him to the class, perhaps not. Now, 
right this minute, he must start to teach. 
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THE WELL-ADJ USTED CLASSROOM TEACHER 


The plans which he made with such confidence prove to be totally in- 
adequate. A history period stretches to an incredible length. It seems 
the history of the world could be taught in a shorter period. 

The children appear to be his enemies. They are simulating friend- 
ship and are only waiting for release to heap ridicule on him in private. 

Is this state of mind a neurosis? Is it singular or unique? 


MORE IMPORTANT THAN GROWING PAINS 


Recently it was the privilege of the writer, in the process of making a 
study, to canvass many new teachers for their reaction to the problems 
and difficulties encountered in their adaptation to a large city school 
system. 

Many of the teachers are eloquently aware of the ordeal of this trying 
petiod. They comment with the condescending laugh of one who can 
afford to be amused by an imaginary danger passed. But even so, they 
cannot conceal a sense of rue and resentment at what they consider help 
that was withheld during their first trying days. 

They are also still in that transitional state where they are neither 
strictly beginning teachers, nor yet experienced teachers. They are not 
yet quite ready to laugh at other insuperable problems which, they sense, 
will eventually disappear with the magic of experience. 

The evidence points without question to the need for technics to al- 
leviate some of these problems the probationary teacher encounters. No 
longer should we say: “These are the growing pains. See, they disap- 
pear of themselves. ... Ask your same teachers next year the same ques- 
tions. You'll find these things are no longer problems to them.” 

No, current experience does not present too many problems with which 
they cannot cope. But what of the earlier period when these problems 
created a triple-threat barrier to good teaching? What of the measur- 
able inadequacies that decrease the teacher’s value to himself, to the 
school system, and, most expensively, to the children themselves? 

The induction process, for the most part, is a unique one with each 
teacher. Nor is it a one-time experience for him, by any means. It will 
be a problem, at least to some extent, every time he changes schools, 
grades, or even rooms in the same school. 


GUIDE LINES 


To say that a complete formula may be set up to be followed literally 
in adjusting new classroom teachers to their positions is to make a reckless 
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and false statement. But certain guide lines can be indicated. Technics 
can be set up to facilitate the adjustment. They will vary, of course, with 
each school, and individual, and situation. 

In any school system certain minimum induction policies should be 
instituted. Among the most important would seem to be the following: 


1. A genuine heart-warming welcome by everyone with whom the new teacher 
will come in contact: administrators, fellow faculty members, children, parents, 
and community leaders. 

2. A continuing and frequently-expressed concern for the new problems he 
faces daily, along with a cooperative effort to eliminate them directly—or better, 
to provide him the means and spiritual support in order that he may solve his 
own difficulties. 

3. Acquainting him gradually, and with proper regard for relative importance, 
with the rules and regulations he is expected to observe. 

4. A consistently positive and optimistic spirit of supervision accompanied by 
real expressed appreciation and recognition of accomplishments; and conversely, 
intelligent and tactful assistance when he seems to be headed in a wrong direction. 

5. A conscious and unrelenting effort on the part of all whose duty it is to 
help the newcomer, to place themselves vicariously in the new teacher’s shoes 
at his stage of experience. 


Not until this period of adjustment is recognized for what it is—a time 
for the stranger to be assimilated into the group working toward unified 
objectives—and sympathetic, personalized direction given, will the new 
teacher receive his due. 


THE LOSS IS TO THE CHILDREN 


Industry has pointed the way. It is not for purely unselfish reasons 
that business and commerce expend large sums to enrich and shorten 
orientation periods for their new personnel. They do so in order that 
these new employees may more quickly become efficient and productive. 

Nor need altruism be the sole motivating factor for the schools to 
look toward in their induction programs. Not until the individual teacher 
reaches maximum proficiency does the school system receive a fair return 
on its investment. The most important consideration of all, however, is 
that until the teacher acquires professional maturity, the ones who suffer 
privation most are the schools’ prime concern: our children. 
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Building Better Staff Relationships 


By ELIZABETH C. LLOYD 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Washington University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


LEMENTARY-SCHOOL principals spend a great amount of time talking 
E to their classroom teachers about the importance of developing a 
good emotional climate for children. They recognize that in such an 
atmosphere the best growth takes place—not only the most desirable emo- 
tional growth but the greatest intellectual and social growth as well. Too 
few, however, have carried their thinking one step further—to the point, 
at least, of recognizing that the emotional climate plays an equally vital 
role in teacher growth. Teachers who enjoy being together and working 
together are much more apt to provide a happy, mentally healthy environ- 
ment for boys and girls. Certainly, if the key to happy and successful 
personal relationships in the classroom is the classroom teacher, the key 
to good relationships among staff members is the principal. 


It would be well to consider some of the fundamentals of building 
good personal relationships and to apply them to a school staff. 


LEARNING TO KNOW PEOPLE AS INDIVIDUALS 


Principal Smith received an inquiry about one of his teachers who ap- 
parently was carrying a serious personal problem in addition to a heavy 
load of schoolwork. When he was asked about her relationship with 
her husband, Mr. Smith was surprised to discover that she had a husband. 
She had been using her maiden name professionally and he had assumed 
she was unmarried. 


Principal Jones was always in top-notch condition physically and his 
philosophy was “If you take cate of yourself, you won’t be ill.” Of 
course, he had his own special formula for maintaining health. The 
teachers in his school taught many days when they should have been at 
home in bed, but they did not want to risk sarcastic remarks from the 
boss. It was unfortunate (or was it?) that the principal became sym- 
pathetic and understanding only after a serious illness of his own when 


the teachers rallied and helped share his load. 
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The above examples are significant only because they illustrate existing 
kinds of atmosphere. In actuality, just what do we know about our 
teachers as human beings? Do they find a sympathetic ear for their 
problems? (Remember these problems can affect the quality of their 
work!) Are they helped to find solutions either thru school resources or 
outside agencies? Is there a truly friendly atmesphere? Are attempts 
made to treat them as co-workers? Do we provide periods of relaxation, 
even brief ones, for them? 

Mr. Bright does not smoke himself but he sees that his teachers may if 
they care to. Mr. Baer sees that coffee is available for a half-hour period 
in the morning and afternoon. His teachers are encouraged to relax dur- 
ing the few short five-minute breaks. Mr. Wilson knows the value of 
having fun together as well as of working together; he makes every effort 
to get teachers to know each other as people. He arranges for a number 
of small informal parties and picnics but he does not overdo it. He has 
learned about the various talents among the staff and has used them to 
advantage. Frequently he reviews and re-shuffles staff functions to avoid, 
as often as possible, the danger of cliques. Another elementary-school 
principal, while encouraging his teachers to make friends outside the 
profession as well as inside, works with the superintendent’s office to help 
protect his staff from unreasonable demands for and pressures of outside 
work. 

These are small things in themselves but they show teachers that there 
is a genuine interest in their welfare. 


GIVING EACH TEACHER A FEELING OF SUCCESS 


In another school, the principal has his own way of supporting his 
teachers. In casual conversations with the different members or in regu- 
lar staff meetings, he makes frequent remarks like: “Say, you should 
see what Miss Johnson is doing in her room. Stop by when you have the 
time; it is most interesting.” “Had some fine reports from the parents 
this week on the work that Miss Cook has done with her group. Why 
don’t you tell us about it, Miss Cook? Maybe others would like to try 
it.” “Remember that problem we were discussing last week? Miss Bur- 
ton has come up with a pretty good idea. Let’s see what the rest of you 
think of it.” 

This principal is genuinely interested in the successes of his teachers 
and he knows the value of the feeling of success for a healthy personality. 
He takes every opportunity to build up the morale of his staff. He makes 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CLASSROOM TEACHER 


it a point to know what they are doing and to use the information con- 
structively. We all like to be recognized in some way, publicly when 
possible. 


BEING ON A PAR WITH THE GROUP 


In a school where there is rigid adherence to the old line and staff 
philosophy, being on a par with teachers is neither possible nor even de- 
sired by the principal. Of course, being on a par with teachers calls for 
more than a “Just call me Joe” relationship. It calls for a genuine desire 
on the part of the principal to work with classroom teachers as another 
teacher, on their level and in a way they understand and appreciate. 

Consider the case of Mir. Haynes, an incoming principal who was new 
both to the staff and to the community. There was the usual tension 
which is normal in such a situation. What would he be like? Would he 
completely dominate the staff? Would he impose his own ideas and phi- 
losophy on them? His first words in the opening staff meeting were quite 
revealing of his philosophy but the fact that they were carried out in 
practice as the year progressed was even more significant. 


Look, you people, I’m new here. Most of you have been here for a long time. 
I have much to learn and I need your help if I am going to succeed in this job. 
Miss Jones, I understand you are the kindergarten teacher. We didn’t have a 
kindergarten in the school system where I was previously employed and I know 
practically nothing about it. I’m going to depend on you to teach me a great deal 
this year. I understand that a new community problem has come up this sum- 
mer which is going to affect our school. We’ve got to lick this thing together. 
We don’t know much about it yet but if we all work on it maybe we can find the 
solution. 


Assuming the role of a learner! Did Mr. Haynes lose status because 
he admitted he did not know all the answers? Quite the contrary. As he 
left his first meeting, his staff had the feeling that here is someone who 
is going to be one of us—someone who will help us and whom we will 
want to help. The tension was reduced and the teachers felt emotionally 
comfortable. 

Principal Jackson has some of the same qualities. His staff members 
have learned that he has a healthy respect for their opinions. Many times 
he will say, “Sure, go ahead and try it. I’m not sure it will work but 
there’s no harm in trying it out. After all, that’s the only way we are 
going to find out. By the way, keep me posted on your progress. I’ll be 
anxious to know what happens.” Here is a principal who recognizes the 
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value of an open mind, who knows that teachers grow only as long as 
they are free to grow. 


DEFENDING AND PROTECTING TEACHERS 


Teachers have always liked working with Mrs. Anderson. She some- 
times makes mistakes and occasionally her teachers are disappointed in 
her point of view on certain school problems, but she is noted for her 
loyalty to her teachers. If they make errors in judgment, she is the first 
to defend and protect them from irate parents or even the schoolboard. 
As a result, there are fewer mistakes because there is less tension. The 
teachers feel free to experiment with new ideas, materials, and methods. 
The principal has the courage to stand for her own convictions because 
she knows she has her staff with her. The philosophy that we all can 
make mistakes but that we can profit from them is generally accepted by 
all. This does not mean that mistakes are ignored—far from it. Instead, 
the climate is conducive to a free discussion of errors where possibilities 
for rectifying the mistakes may be thought thru together. 

Mr. Masters is conscious of the need for protecting teachers from hutt- 
ing each other professionally and personally. In his school each new 
teacher is put under the guidance of an understanding experienced one 
who is to help him get acquainted with routines and policies of the school 
and with other staff members. He tries to match the two in personality 
and in zest for work. He is aware of the harm that can come to an eager 
new teacher from a disillusioned and embittered older teacher. He rec- 
ognizes and accepts individual differences in a staff. He tries to en- 
courage and protect the innovators but does not insist that all teachers 
accept every new idea. 


A BETTER ATMOSPHERE FOR CHILDREN 


Of course, there are others; but the foregoing are four of the most 
important basic principles of good staff relationships. They are even 
worth repeating: knowing and treating people as human beings; being a 
co-worker and a co-learner; seeing that each person feels some measure 
of success and develops self-esteem and status within the group; and 
finally, defending and protecting each staff member. Such principles 
mitigate fear, jealousy, and frustration. They help build an atmosphere 
of understanding and unity both within the staff and between staff and 
principal. This atmosphere envelops children in such a way that they, 
too, feel the warmth and security that results from a happy environment. 
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Working with the New Teacher 


By DOROTHY H. STEWART 


Consultant in Elementary Education 
Newton Public Schools 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 


ow happy and well adjusted is your newest teacher? He may be 
H the happiest person in your school system, or the most lonesome, 
depending upon his reception into his new work. Are we sometimes 
thoughtless in our welcome of these important people who are to work 
closely with our children—people who may succeed or fail, depending 
upon our preparation for them, our encouragement in their work, and 
our attitude toward them as individuals? 


FOUR GROUPS ARE RESPONSIBLE 


There are four groups who are directly responsible for the start which 
the novice makes in the new teaching situation: the principal, the faculty 
with whom he is to work, the supervisor, and the community. These 
people are closely related to the new teacher and it is their consideration 
and thoughtfulness that influence his attitude toward the new work which 
has been the goal of four years of training. Altho plans are developed 
with him after he arrives, much should be done in preparation before he 
is even appointed to the new position. 


PRINCIPAL PROVIDES GUIDANCE AND INSPIRATION 


The principal is the person with whom he will have the most frequent 
contact. The new teacher should feel free to look to him for guidance 
and inspiration. Prior to the teacher’s arrival, the principal should 
choose the children with whom he is to work. If possible, they should be 
a “middle of the road” group—neither the brightest, nor the slowest. 
There should be no serious discipline problems if we want to give the new 
teacher a reasonable opportunity for success. There is much with which 
he must familiarize himself the first year: the program, the children, the 
parents, routine of school duties, new books, the faculty, and the policies 
of the school system—all of which make great demands on one who has 
never taught before. Too often our difficult behavior problems, our 
barest rooms, or our poorest supplies are thoughtlessly given to the new 
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teacher, which sometimes would create unsolvable problems even for the 
experienced teacher. The principal can and should do everything possible 
to facilitate the new teacher’s work. 


The principal should be aware of the available housing in the com- 
munity, thus alleviating what may otherwise be a discouraging search by 
the new teacher for a pleasant home. How a new teacher lives at home 
will have considerable influence upon how he lives at school. 


Above all, the principal needs to establish a warm and friendly rela- 
tionship with the beginning classroom teacher. He should be made to 
feel that advice will be given with kindness and understanding. The 
principal must recognize that new teachers, like children, need time to 
grow into a situation, to become familiar with new practices and sut- 
roundings. The second year often produces a marked improvement in 
the ability of the teacher to handle nearly all his problems. 


ADVISING THE BEGINNER 


The principal must explain routine matters and building policies to 
the new classroom teacher, and advise him on ways to organize his teach- 
ing. The following are a few of the helpful pointers the principal may 
give the beginning teacher: 


In control, be friendly, but not too familiar. You are not a child, and the pu- 
pils don’t expect you to be. 

Be consistent. Do not say one thing and do another. 

Build a pattern of routine since children like definiteness as well as the oppor- 
tunity to be creative. 

Be a little firmer the first few weeks than you expect to be later on. 

Make some plans, even if you do not expect to follow them exactly. 

Have plans flexible enough so that they may be changed to suit the children’s 
needs and interests. 

Have all materials ready—books, pencils, paper, etc. 

Plan some kind of daily schedule even if you do not follow it exactly. 

Write your plans somewhere as a source of later evaluation. 

Use the new technics you learned in college. 

Do not let anyone discourage you. 

Be willing to ask for help and suggestions. 

Study your children to discover their individual differences. 

Try to understand their backgrounds, interests, talents, hopes, and fears. 

Be fair, have no favorites, listen to no tales. 

Remember that children are not adults so do not expect too much from them. 

Find out where children are and accept them at that point. 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Remember they progress at differing rates and they reach different goals. Pre- 
pare materials to fit the situation. 

Read widely. 

Take part in professional activities. 

Experiment and be alert to new technics. 

Become acquainted with the parents on a social as well as an educational basis. 


In an instance known to the writer, the principal takes the new class- 
room teacher to lunch on his first day at school and to the movies a few 
days later. This particular principal wants to show the novice that the 
new boss is also a human being. 


HELP FROM FELLOW TEACHERS 


Fellow classroom teachers can be of tremendous help to the newcomer. 
There is little reason why they cannot help the principal make up the 
class with which the new teacher is to work, since they know the children 
better than anyone else. They may also help in selecting his books, in 
supplying the room with materials, or in ordering new supplies for him. 
In one situation, fellow teachers prepared a suggested daily program for 
the new teacher to follow the first two weeks. 





Public Schools, South Bend, Indiana 





BASES FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


When possible, it is helpful for an inexperienced teacher to “‘team-up” 
with an experienced one teaching the same grade. There will be many 
problems which he may consider too trivial to take to the principal— 
problems which the “buddy-teacher” can help him solve. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED IN THE COMMUNITY 


The community plays a vital role in the new life of the beginning 
teacher. Often there are no familiar faces in this new town to whom the 
newcomer can turn. However, where there are service clubs or other 
groups of civic-minded people, much can be done to entertain the new 
teacher and to put him in contact with other young people. Sometimes, 
groups of teachers plan a get-acquainted picnic and other social activities 
so that the first few week ends, especially, may be pleasantly occupied. 
If groups of new teachers can be brought together, introduced, and 
information shared about their lives, hobbies, and interests, they will 
be certain to discover others with whom they have something in common. 


THE SUPERVISOR CAN HELP 


Altho the supervisor is responsible for much of the inservice education 
of new teachers, he also may be an important agent for bringing them 
together on a purely social basis. In one instance, the director of instruc- 
tion invited all new teachers to meet together. At the meeting, each 
person explained something about his background, his family, his profes- 
sional training, and his hobbies. A list of names, special interests, and 
telephone numbers was made up and given to each new teacher. In this 
way each person was able to contact others with like interests to plan 
out-of-school activities. At a second meeting, supervisors explained the 
assistance they were able to give new teachers and invited them to make 
frequent contacts for help and suggestions. At a third meeting, the en- 
tire group was broken into smaller groups for the purpose of discussing 
specific subjects like reading, music, art, and physical education. 

Even the best and wisest help possible will not make a good teacher 
unless the beginner has a receptive attitude toward the help proffered. 
His willingness to accept suggestions will help him get along with his 
fellow workers. He must use the methods he has learned in college, 
tempering them with the results of his experience. He must recognize 
children as individuals and try to meet their needs. He must experiment 
with ideas until he discovers the methods and technics which work best 
with his particular children. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Well-Adjusted 
Child 


In recent years we have been talking 
more about “children with problems” than 
about “problem children.” The change in 
emphasis was occasioned by the recogni- 
tion that emotional status, social develop- 
ment, home life, and peer relationships 
condition individual learning. 

To set the stage for effective learning 
in the elementary school, we must see that 
each child has a feeling of belonging, that 
he enjoys status among and recognition by 
classmates. He must have a feeling of 
security and a sense of participation, and 
he must experience a measure of success 
in educational activities. 

This chapter includes accounts of how 
to use simple sociometric technics to iden- 
tify children who lead minority lives and 
many ideas on how such children can be 
helped by their classroom teachers. There 
are many case studies showing how prob- 
lems are analyzed and how steps are 
planned to help children become better 
adjusted and more productive members of 
their classroom groups. Also included are 
valuable suggestions on planning remedial 
work and on providing feelings of success 
for all children. There are new theories 
and ideas about grouping, programs of ef- 
fective guidance, and plans for helping 
children to achieve emotional stability. 





Identifying the Outsider 


By LEO R. MILLER 


Head, Department of Elementary Education 
Mississippi Southern College 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


LEMENTARY schools in this country probably provide a greater degree 
E of enjoyable living for the pupils they serve than does any other 
level of our educational system. Here we find greater attention paid to 
individual differences, greater appreciation of the child as a person, and 
less attention to the mastery of subjectmatter and more to the growth 
of total personality. It is here that classroom teachers see their students 
as people and not as robots occupying desks. 


MINORITY LIVES 


But even in the elementary school we sometimes fail to identify the 
maladjusted individual until it is too late. All our children are not happy 
children, even in the school with the most sympathetic and understanding 
teachers. We have the lonely child, the outsider, the one who is not ac- 
cepted by his group. Many times this lack of acceptance on the part of 
his peers is not deliberate or planned. Rather it is based on an unaware- 
ness that he has anything worthwhile to contribute to the group. The 
teacher may know full well the worth of this youngster who, as James 
Hymes tells us in his Pound of Prevention,’ leads a “minority life.” 
Many times, however, the classroom teacher may not even recognize the 
fact that some of the children are the “fair-headed boys” while others 
spend their days upon the periphery of the group. 

Research and investigation, during the last quarter-century particu- 
larly, indicate clearly even to the layman that the desire to belong, to be 
accepted by the group, to be considered of worth constitutes one of the 
greatest driving forces in developing human personality. We have be- 
come increasingly aware that discipline problems and delinquency fte- 
quently stem from this lack of acceptance. But we do not know how 
many warped personalities of later years or how many maladjusted adults 
owe their “out-of-stepness” to the lack of belonging while in school. 


1 Hymes, James. A Pound of Prevention. New York: Teachers Service Committee on the 
Emotional Needs of Children, 1947. 63 p. 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILD 


A TECHNIC FOR MEASURING ACCEPTANCE 


Any device or technic then, simple in its application and interpreta- 
tion and reasonably accurate in its findings, which will aid the average 
classroom teacher to measure the degree to which any member of his 
class is accepted by his classmates, should be worthy of consideration. It 
is the purpose of this article to outline briefly such a technic and to show 
how it works in an actual classroom situation. 

Recently, in the Forrest Hills School, Jackson, Mississippi, a group of 
classroom teachers enrolled in a graduate class in child psychology con- 
ducted an interesting study among their pupils. A series of 10 questions 
based on those in the book, Human Relations in the Classroom” by Ed- 
mund Bullis, was asked of their boys and girls on a day when all were 
present. The following are the questions: 


1. Whom would you choose today as president of your class? 
2. Your mother tells you that you may invite one classmate to a birthday 
party. Who would it be? 
3. If he or she could not attend your party whom would you choose? 
4. If you could invite one more to your party whom would you choose? 
5. You are having trouble with your schoolwork—the teacher says you may 
choose one classmate to help you. Who would it be? 
6. Your room has some money to be taken care of. Whom would you want 
to trust with it? 
7. You have a difficult or dangerous job to undertake and need help. Whom 
would you choose? 
8. Name some fellow-pupil who you feel is outstanding in art, music, sports 
or games, dancing, etc. (and tell what he is good in). 
9. What girl do you think gets along best with her fellow pupils? 
10. What boy do you think gets along best with his fellow pupils? 


The children answered the questions by writing the name of a classmate 
opposite each number on a slip of paper numbered from 1 to 10. The 
answers were secret but each child put his name on his paper for iden- 
tification. 

Each classroom teacher then made a chart showing the pupils’ re- 
sponses. The chart accompanying this article is one actually developed 
in a sixth-grade class. It should be interpreted thus: 

Alice, the first pupil, chose Frances in answer to Question 9, “What girl do you 
think gets along best with her fellow pupils?” She chose Marian on Questions 
2 and 7 and Nellie on 6 and 8. However, Alice selected Sarah as the pupil to 
help her with difficulties she was having with her work (Question 5). 


2 Bullis, H. Edmund. Human Relations in the Classroom. Course III. Wilmington, Del.: 
Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1951. p. 24-25. 
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BASES FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


INTERPRETATION 


Let us look at Peter’s selections. Peter chose Sarah on Questions 1 and 
9, as class president and most popular girl, respectively, but he selected 
Sam as first choice for his birthday party. 

The totals along the bottom of the chart indicate the number of choices 
of all kinds each pupil received from his classmates. For instance, Clara 
received a total of 27 choices and Thelma 25. 

These totals should stimulate serious thinking among classroom teach- 
ers who use the mental hygiene approach to the study of children and 
their problems. Nellie, Thomas, Sarah, Clara, and Thelma are the ac- 
cepted children. They belong. They lead “majority” lives. But how 
about Amy and Bobby who received not a single choice from their class- 
mates, and Nita and Vivian who were favored by only one choice? They 
are the unaccepted and they present a real challenge to the teacher. 

An analysis of the choices accorded to Nellie reveals some interesting 
facts. Many of the children chose her in answer to Questions 1, 5, 6, and 
8, but not many picked her as one of the three choices for birthday com- 
panions. It is worthwhile to note that the friends more frequently chosen 
as potential party guests were not usually chosen as the ones to help out 
with schoolwork. They chose their friends for their party but they chose 
the outstanding students for help. 

It is also interesting to note how vividly the chart portrays the feeling 
between boys and girls of this age level. The boys in the group accorded 
the girls not a single choice in selecting birthday party companions. 
Among the girls the feeling was mutual; they accorded the boys only one 
choice and this was a third choice. 

The length of time a pupil had been in the school apparently was not 
a factor in determining the degree of acceptability. Some pupils ranked 
high in this respect after being in the group only four or five months 
while other boys and girls who had been with the same class since the 
first grade received few or no choices. 

Results similar to these were obtained in every instance. There wete 
the favored pupils, the boys and girls who were recognized by their fel- 
lows because of outstanding ability or traits, and then there were the 
others, completely ignored by their fellow students. In one instance, a 
teacher found that of twin boys in her class, one received the highest 
number of choices in her room while the other received none. A psy- 
chiatrist could find an interesting story in such a situation. 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILD 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


What do the results of such a study mean to the average classroom 
teacher? What can he do to improve the acceptability level of the out- 
siders in his group? 

Once he has located these pupils he can tactfully and quietly set out 
to get them on the inside. He can make a special effort to learn what 
skills and talents they possess that might be valued by their classmates. 
Collections, hobbies, and out-of-school interests represent available ave- 
nues. The assigning of classroom responsibilities and the awarding of 
praise and recognition for the successful discharge of those responsibilities 
will go a long way. Seeing that these unaccepted children are included on 
committees may break down some barriers. Reseating pupils in the room 
so that the outsider sits next to one of high acceptance might help. Serv- 
ice on the safety council, work in the school cafeteria, or membership in 
a projectionists club, made up of specially trained boys to take turns in 
showing films for various teachers—all these and many more can help to 
close the gap between the “insiders” and the “outsiders.” A resourceful 
classroom teacher and a cooperative principal, working as a team, can 
provide many opportunities to bring about a friendlier atmosphere for 
all boys and girls. 

It is also possible for the clasroom teacher to learn that there are pupils 
in his room, recognized as leaders by their friends, but who had never 
impressed him as possessing any qualities of leadership at all. Then, too, 
many of us in schoolwork have had the experience of seeing children who 
we knew had real leadership ability coolly by-passed by other pupils in 
favor of someone, we felt, had no ability at all. The fact that we were 
right meant little. Children have their own reasons for doing things and 
we should try to understand those reasons rather than limiting our efforts 
to combating them. Teachers have the dual task of learning which of 
their pupils are generally accepted and of determining which ones are 
clearly on the outside. 

In doing this they will set the stage for effective living and learning in 
the elementary school. They will also be doing their share to prevent 
many a lonely and bitter adulthood later on. 
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Well-Adjusted Children Learn Better 


By JEAN A. THOMPSON 


Acting Director, Bureau of Child Guidance 
New York City Schools 


ELL established is the fact that physical and emotional factors in- 

fluence intellectual functioning. Fatigue and anxiety can cause 
poor performance on examinations, forgetfulness, and failure to achieve 
in the day-to-day task. It is also true that the child who is well and who 
is able to cope with outer pressures and inner drives in a way which is 
socially acceptable and in a way that gives him inner comfort is usually 
able to achieve up to his intellectual capacity in school. Herein, lies the 
justification for he child guidance approach which aims to discover and 
treat the causes of maladjustment in children. 


THE BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE 


Learning difficulties are a frequent cause for referral of children to the 
Bureau of Child Guidance. This Bureau, organized 20 years ago, func- 
tions within the Division of Child Welfare of the Board of Education of 
New York City. Individual cases studied and treated by the clinical 
teams of social workers, psychologists, and psychiatrists, and special 
studies done by individual staff members lead to the conclusion that 
many learning difficulties have their roots in emotional maladjustment. 

As in other parts of the fields of medicine and psychiatry, knowledge 
of prevention has come from a study of the pathological. The clinic 
worker takes the child referred because the school feels he is not working 
up to capacity. Study of the environmental influences that play upon 
him and of his intellectual and emotional capacity to cope with these in- 
fluences, reveals some of the handicaps under which the child is attempt- 
ing to function. In the course of treatment, the handicaps, whether they 
exist outside the child or in his own personality make-up, can often be 
removed, or the child can be helped to live with them. It is, then, a com- 
mon experience to see improvement in the school achievement of such a 
child as his emotional adjustment improves. 

About half of the 13,000 children referred each year to the Bureau of 
Child Guidance by schools in New York City are referred because of 
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learning difficulties. Even in many other cases, referred because of per- 


sonality and behavior disorders, the picture is complicated by retardation 
in schoolwork. 


PAUL WAS TIMID AND WITHOUT FRIENDS 


The case of Paul illustrates our thesis that the school child is able to 
use his capacity to learn when he is freed of inner tensions which bind 
and handicap his energies. Paul, at 11, was timid, uncommunicative, and 
without friends. Each day he went home from school and played alone 
with toy automobiles. Psychological tests administered at the child guid- 
ance clinic revealed that he was bright, but that his schoolwork was below 
grade placement and considerably below his mental level. 


Social study indicated that the parents were deeply fond of Paul and 
of his older sister. At the same time, they also believed that children 
should never be allowed to express any anger to their parents. Therefore, 
when Paul’s feelings piled up within him, as happens occasionally with all 
children, he would punch the pillow or bite the curtain. On occasions he 
burst out with some fleeting misbehavior in school which greatly surprised 
his teacher. In the course of psychiatric study and treatment it became 
evident that Paul did, at times, feel resentful toward his parents and to- 
ward his sister. He never could openly express these feelings to his par- 
ents for if he started to do so, he would be promptly punished. He came 
to feel that all forward-moving, aggressive behavior was wrong and might 
result in punishment. But learning is an aggressive act; one has to wish 
to go forward and accomplish in order to learn. So Paul, having repressed 
all his aggressive impulses, was net doing well in school. His fear of 
being hurt was prominent in his talk, but a boundless ambition was also 
present. It was this ambition, his good intellect, and his knowledge that 
his parents were fond of him that gave the clinic workers a foundation 
on which to build toward a better adjustment in this bright boy. 

Psychiatric treatment of Paul and the social worker’s treatment of the 
mother helped both to recognize that Paul needed to express his feelings 
occasionally. The next step was to show Paul acceptable and constructive 
uses of his aggression. He became a much more outgoing boy. In junior 
high school he adjusted readily to the program and even said it was easy 
to make friends. His good social adjustment has continued and he has 
been able to make good use of his intelligence as shown by the fact that 
he went on to college and was successful there. 
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CONSTANT FACTORS 


Children like Paul learn very early in their lives that it is the better 
part of wisdom to conform completely to the standards set by adults. 
Other children rebel openly and still others find round-about ways of ex- 
pressing their resentment. The child who finds it necessary to react in 
some way to inner discomfort often cannot give attention to the mobiliza- 
tion of his energy for the learning process. This was true of a group of 
children who were referred to the Bureau of Child Guidance because their 
fears prevented their attending school. A group of 32 cases with this 
symptom was reviewed in order to learn whether there was any set pat- 
tern of similarity in the clinical picture. The study included 15 boys and 
17 girls, ranging in age from 5 to 16. 

Some quite constant factors emerged in the descriptions of home situa- 
tions and the personalities of the parents. For example, most of the 
families were in comfortable economic circumstances. In nearly all of 
the cases the mother was an anxious and compulsive person who domi- 
neered her household. Other findings showed more similarities among 
these cases but, since it is learning as evidenced by school achievement 
with which we are here concerned, the psychological test results should be 
examined. 

Twenty-three of the 32 children had average to superior intelligence. 
The rest were in the dull range. All but two of the children were re- 
tarded in achievement in reading, in arithmetic, or in both. Two of the 
girls were above their grade in achievement. 


JAMES WAS DEPENDENT UPON HIS MOTHER 


The story of one of these children, a 10-year-old boy named Jaimes, is 
typical. He was extremely dependent upon his mother. He became fright- 
ened and nauseated at the thought of going to school unaccompanied by 
his mother. The mother, herself, had had a very deprived childhood. 
Her husband had died when James was three years old. From then on, 
the mother centered all her anxious care and attention on James and com- 
pletely infantilized him. She was distraught at his inability to attend 
school and she became threatening and punitive in her treatment. James 
resented her over-solicitous care and her punitive treatment. At times he 
was openly hostile and aggressive toward her. 

After five months of psychiatric treatment James returned to school. 
He needed help for a considerably longer period, and clinic and school 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILD 


worked closely to help bring him to a more normal adjustment. His 
school achievement improved and with his teacher’s help he was able to 
become more of a participating member of his class group. His mother, 
however, still fostered an exceedingly close relationship and was very de- 
manding and over-solicitous. Eventually, she was able to accept placement 
for James away from her and this separation gave further impetus to the 
improvement in personality development. James’s present teachers are 


enthusiastic about his progress, both in schoolwork and in personality 
adjustment. 


STRIVING FOR EARLY ADJUSTMENT 


The experience of members of the child guidance clinic staff has stim- 
ulated in them the usual pattern of medical thinking. The emphasis goes 
from symptoms to causes and cures, and then to prevention. Since the 
child learns more readily when he is well adjusted, it behooves us to work 
on his problems early so that his symptoms of maladjustment do not be- 
come ingrained as a part of his personality. 

The results of a project carried on by a school psychologist and a school 
social worker, both of the Bureau of Child Guidance, show that attention 
given to the child’s early school adjustment bears fruit in the field of 
motivation and learning. These two staff members undertook to work 
with a fourth-grade opportunity class composed of 26 children who 
showed marked difficulty in learning to read by the end of the third 
grade. The social worker interviewed the parents and the psychologist 
tested and worked with the children.’ 

Two types of children were noted—one sensitive and withdrawn, the 
other more outgoing and mischievous. The sensitive, withdrawn children 
came from homes where there was rather strict discipline and little op- 
portunity for the child to express any anger he might feel. These chil- 
dren played very little with others, or if they did play, they were ‘“fol- 
lowers.” In school some were apt to burst into tears if reprimanded. The 
social worker noted, “It would seem that this group of children needs a 
great deal of encouragement in the area of self-expression.” The mis- 
chievous children seemed to center their interest in play and most of them 
disliked school. The parents either allowed them a great deal of freedom 
or tried to force them to study by the use of corporal punishment. Altho 
the clinic workers felt that emotional and environmental factors contrib- 


1This project was carried on by Edith Comins, school psychologist, and Angelina Fedela, 
schoo] social worker, both in the Bureau of Child Guidance. 
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uted to the reading retardation, they noted other factors such as the fact 
that a foreign language was spoken in many of the homes. In some cases, 
there had been excessive absence from school in the early grades due to 
poor physical conditions or to poor daily routine in family life. 

There were three periods of testing by the psychologist, regular con- 
sultations with the classroom teacher on individual children, and weekly 
sessions by the psychologist with a few children selected by teacher and 
psychologist because they were not progressing or because they were 
presenting some other classroom problem. 

Periodic meetings of psychologist, social worker, and classroom teacher 
were held. In these the observations of each in regard to home situation, 
intellectual functioning, and classroom functioning of the individual 
children were considered, and plans were made for assisting the children 
thru classroom methods. The classroom teacher, being thus aware of the 
children’s needs and abilities, could gear her program and methods so 
that each child had the optimum chance for making a favorable response, 
unhampered by inner tension. 

During this project, the classroom teacher created an atmosphere of 
acceptance of the child and his scholastic difficulty. This permeated all 
the relationships. The psychologist visited the class regularly so that the 
children knew her as a friend who was interested in everything they did. 
In individual interviews, the selected group of children who progressed 
more slowly had a chance to express to the psychologist their anxiety or 
their resentment in regard to family situations. They gained real satis- 
faction for their need to have someone manifest interest in them, and they 
became interested in their own progress. This small, special group the 
cnembers of which were seen individually, for a time, needed more atten- 
tion than is usually possible in a classroom situation. 

All of the children made progress in reading. The average gain over 
the two-year period was one and a half years. The psychologist reported 
that the most rapid progress was achieved in the last three months of the 
study. The classroom teacher reported that, as the work with these chil- 
dren progressed, the children showed real interest in learning to read. 
They were no longer discouraged as they were at the outset. The height- 
ened incentive and interest carried over to arithmetic and spelling. 


DEALING WITH ADVERSE SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
Unfortunately, there are never sufficient community resources to take 
off the classroom teacher’s hands those children who need more than a 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILD 


good teacher and good classroom methods. Nor can we hope for com- 
plete success in situations where poor social conditions exert such extreme 
pressure on the child that he cannot cope with his unhappiness or his 
resentment. In such cases the learning process suffers. In areas where 
poverty, poor housing, and lack of opportunity create both physical and 
emotional hazards for children, school achievement is pretty sure to be 
affected. An examination of 100 consecutive cases of children referred 
by the schools to the Bureau of Child Guidance from one such area in 
New York City revealed that 67 percent of the children had reading 
difficulties. The intelligence ranged from dull to very superior. Clinical 
examinations revealed diverse types of disability with diverse causes, but 
it was clear that emotional factors played a vital role in nearly all of 
them. Forty-two percent of these children came from broken homes. 

Cities have made a start on plans to provide better homes for low- 
income families. The vast housing projects which have partially replaced 
the slums of New York’s lower East Side, however, have created some 
problems for the schools. One school in this area had a sudden influx of 
700 children from a new housing project. It was soon discovered that a 
great many of these children had marked reading difficulties. The school 
set about to meet this problem and called in Adele Startz, a psychologist 
from the Bureau of Child Guidance, who sat down with school personnel 
to plan. The psychologist’s report reads: 


The backgrounds of many of the children are so impoverished that the school 
occupies a particularly strategic position in helping them. The psychologist and 
school personnel discussed together what could be done during the school day to 
help these children in their search for recognition, satisfying constructive achieve- 
ment, and happiness. 


Here was recognition that improvement in reading hinged on the help 
that the school could give toward a better personality adjustment. 

The following plan was agreed upon as necessary: (a) evaluation and 
proper class placement of children who seemed severely retarded men- 
tally, (b) study of a large group of children who seemed to be experienc- 
ing particular difficulty in learning to read, (c) the organization of a 
remedial reading program, (d) reorientation of the daily activities in the 
curriculum in the light of the specific needs and learning processes of 
children who were functioning at a marginal intellectual level. Since the 
psychologist could not administer individual tests to all the children be- 
cause of the number involved, screening methods were worked out which 
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served to indicate the class placement needs of severely retarded children. 

At the fourth-grade level over 25 percent of the 140 children were 
found to be experiencing severe difficulty in learning to read. Because 
only one remedial teacher was available, the school utilized three first. 
grade teachers who manifested interest. These classroom teachers had a 
free hour in the afternoon of each day and this time was used for reading 
clubs. The psychologist conducted a seminar with these teachers utilizing 
their own case material. The discussion centered around motivation, child 
development, and the interpretation of behavior from a mental hygiene 
point of view. 

The results of these efforts were most gratifying. The remedial teach- 
er’s report points out: 


By the end of the year all the children were reading; and attitudes of “I can,” 
“T’ll try,” and “I want to” were slowly supplanting tension which had manifested 
itself in withdrawal, refusal to speak, discouragement, and defeatist attitudes. 
Children began to show members of their families that they were now able to 
read. 


THE CURRICULUM MUST BE FLEXIBLE 


The above project could not have been carried out had it not been for 
the interest and support of an assistant superintendent who recognized 
that it is futile to try to fit the child to the curriculum. The amount of 
flexibility in a school is in direct proportion to the flexibility in the per- 
sonalities of its administrators. And since the child is more apt to be suc- 
cessful in school if his personality needs can be met, it must be expected 
that some flexibility in curriculum will be necessary. An awareness of 
these needs on the part of the adults who work with children and a will- 
ingness to try to meet the needs are essential if schools and homes are 
going to be successful in preventing maladjustment of personality and 
difficulty in learning. 


What patterns of behavior is the child to develop? What way of 
life is he to follow? There may be little consistency among the 
various behavior patterns advocated by his home, his school, his 
neighborhood, his community. In fact, such sharp differences 
may exist among these patterns that as he attempts to conform to 
each of them, he may be injured as a person. 


—Growing Up in an Anxious Age, 1952 Yearbook, 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
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Children Like Working in Groups 


By DOROTHY C. WAITE 


Principal, Carl Street School 
State College, Pennsylvania 


EMOCRACY cannot be taught; it is an attitude, a feeling, a habit, a 
D way of life. The dictatorial, authoritarian type of education in 
days gone by actually contributed very little to real understanding of 
democratic principles because classroom life violated every concept of the 
democratic social and political pattern. Effective work toward the devel- 
opment of democratic attitudes among children in the elementary school 
can be done only in classrooms dominated by a spirit of freedom, respon- 
sible cooperation, and personal security for all. 

The varying needs and abilities of the child must have our first con- 
sideration. The pupil must have a program in which he feels secure and 
in which he, as an individual, can succeed and develop at his own rate of 
maturity. The teacher should be a guide, a leader, and one of the group 
—not a public prosecutor, trial judge, and jury wrapped into one. He 
must encourage pupils to help plan, carry out, and evaluate their own 
educational experiences. 

Thruout the school year pupils can participate in actual and vicarious 
experiences which afford sound opportunities for living and working to- 
gether for common purposes. The pages which follow explain how our 
school has attempted to nurture desirable growth in the sixth grade thru 
projects involving much cooperative group work. 


BOOK WEEK 

Book Week was approaching. The sixth-graders shared the stories 
from their library books. Then someone suggested it would be a good 
idea to share our stories with other children. We liked the idea and de- 
cided to choose books and set up a plan to present the stories to other 
classes in school. After selecting our books, we set out to prepare the 
stories during a period which we called “Our Story Hour.” Each child 
decided how he wanted to present his story and in our discussion periods 
we listed the various ideas on the board. 

When our stories were thoroly prepared, we presented them at inter- 
vals to our own group for practice and evaluation. Here we needed a set 
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of standards for evaluation. The children and teacher together decided 
upon such criteria as the following: (a) Did he choose a good story? 
(b) Did he tell his story in an interesting manner? (c) Did he speak 
loudly enough for everyone to hear? (d) When he read, did he read 
with expression? (e) Did he know all his words? (f) Was the story 
too long? (g) In which grade shall he give his story? (h) What sug. 
gestions can we make that will help him? 

The stories were presented to other classes in the following ways: 

1. Some children read their stories aloud; others told them in their own way. 

2. One child told his story while a companion illustrated it with colored chalk. 

3. Some wrote a script, selected their own characters, and presented a simple 
dramatization. 

4. Several children gave flannel-board talks. They drew and cut out pictures 
of characters and scenes relating to the story, and as one child told the story 
others placed the cutouts on the flannel board. 

5. One boy prepared a shadow play. 

6. A small group studied the fairy tales of different countries and made a large 
chart emphasizing that some fairy tales told in one country were the same as 
those told in other countries, even tho they were given different names. These 
children wrote their script, made marionettes, scenery, and a stage, and presented 
their story. 

7. One group of children who had enjoyed the books of Marguerite De 
Angeli presented a roundtable discussion dealing with the various books and 
interesting facts about the author’s life. 


Altho the activity lasted over a week, interest remained at a high pitch. 
There were many language experiences in a real audience situation, and 
the children had practice in learning to read fluently as emphasis was 
placed on voice and speech. There was opportunity for creative activity 
in carrying out our self-imposed assignments. We also learned to share 
resources and to work together effectively. Listening activities, an impot- 
tant phase of the modern language program, were well developed as the 
children learned to evaluate each other’s work. 

As a final step in the program, some children composed and illustrated 
their own stories and poems; others wrote book reviews. One committee 
was chosen to arrange a bulletin board and another to plan a hall dis- 


play. 
CHRISTMAS 


Christmas activities are always fun. This time of year provides many 
unusual and delightful interests which the classroom teacher may weave 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILD 


into his program. Last year we listed all the things we wanted to study 
on the blackboard and a committee of children transferred the list to a 
large chart. Then we started to search for materials. At home children 
found books, magazines, pictures, stories, and display articles which they 
brought to school for our reference table. We searched the books in our 
classroom and school library for stories and poems about Christmas. 
These we marked with slips of paper for future reference. 

Again we set up standards for working together and chose the group 
in which we wanted to work. We formed our committees, chose our 
chairmen, and planned what each person was to do. We decided that 
each individual was to get to work immediately so that every person could 
fulfil his responsibility to the group. While still in the planning stage, 
we decided to present the results of our work in a special program for the 
parents. 

Locating materials provided valuable practice in research. It was neces- 
sary to learn to use the parts of a book, to take notes, to outline material, 
and to make use of the dictionary, atlas, encyclopedia, card catalog, and 
other study aids. 

When we presented our findings, one group of children dramatized 
what they had learned about Christmas in other lands. Each child rep- 
resented a person visiting America from another country, telling how he 
celebrated Christmas in his native land. Some in this group interviewed 
students from foreign countries whom they invited to visit the classroom 
to give talks. 

Another group studied the history of familiar Christmas carols and 
dramatized the story of “Silent Night.” 

A third group of below-average children learned to read “The Christ- 
mas Story” from easy reading material, then painted a large mural in 
six scenes. Each child wrote the story of one scene which was transferred 
to a large paper containing the full mural. These children read their 
individual stories to their committee and the group decided whether they 
gave an adequate account of the particular phase of the mural involved. 
These children had a feeling of belonging; they had contributed to the 
class project something everyone respected and admired. 

The group studying Christmas legends took notes and told us what 
they had learned each time we came together for discussion or sharing. 
They wrote up these legends and placed them on the bulletin board. 
Finally, they presented the “Legend of the Christmas Tree” staged 
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around a real tree placed in the room. This included a song about the 
Christmas tree and a dance which the children themselves worked out. 

Each member of the group studying Christmas greenery tried to get a 
specimen for his class report. This group planned and presented a con- 
versation-type program in which the chairman asked leading questions 
of various members. 

The activities were climaxed by a program for the parents. Each chair- 
man went back to his group for suggestions for the program, then the 
various chairmen got together and made final arrangements. The re. 
freshments committee made cookies and cream candy. Another group 
planned the table setting and decorated the napkins. Others, to serve as 
hosts and hostesses, planned how they would greet the guests and make 
them feel at home. 

Writing a Christmas song during the regular music period was another 
activity of considerable value. A number of children who played musical 
instruments decided to organize an orchestra to play some of the Christ- 
mas carols. We listened to recordings of the “Nutcracker Suite” and 
parts of the “Messiah” for background and inspiration. 


RADIO 

Radio plays an important role in the life of the child of today. It isa 
source of information and entertainment, a medium of propaganda, and 
sometimes a marvel of science. Because of the way it affected their every- 
day activities, the class decided to make a thoro study of radio and 
electricity. 

The children had in their classroom a science table equipped with dry 
cell batteries, wire, bells, switches, magnets, and books on electricity. They 
had been doing some simple experiments like connecting simple bell- 
ringing circuits with switches and dry cells. They knew how to make an 
electro-magnet and were trying to construct a simple electric motor. 
Several children also had made simple crystal radio sets at home. 

In the course of our two-month study, we sought information on all 
phases of radio. Our inquiry into how a radio works resulted in a brief 
study of radio theory, and culminated in the building of a two-tube set. 
Our search for information about radio broadcasting led to a study of 
radio writing, acting, engineering, and directing. Finally, the pupils were 
able to write and act in their own programs. At the end of the unit the 
class was invited to plan a 15-minute broadcast to be presented over theit 
local station. 
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In the first stages of our study, we discussed what we knew about radio 
and soon decided we needed more information. The children and teacher 
together set up a list of questions for which answers were needed. Our 
next problem was where to look for the information. Children suggested 
library books, science books, magazines, interviews, a trip to the local 
radio station, and books and articles from home. 

Pupils chose topics on which they wanted to work and committees were 
formed. Each committee selected a chairman and, when ready, presented 
its information to the other members of the class thru reports, roundtable 
discussions, diagrams, and demonstrations of experiments. 

Before actually building our radio set, we had to know something about 
the mechanics of radio. Here the discussion took many interesting turns 
and, with the teacher guiding the planning, the theory of the crystal set 
was completed. 

Pupil activity was encouraged at every opportunity. Diagrams and 
illustrations were made. Students demonstrated electro-magnetism and 
the movements of dye molecules thru water. The actual building of the 
two-tube radio, however, was the most interesting activity. Groups of 
three to five children read and followed directions carefully as they built 
a complete set with materials provided in a commercial kit. 

As broadcasting progressed, it became evident that everyone wanted to 
write and act in a radio play. The writing committees were given the 
important technics of radio writing and they proceeded to write their own 
programs which included a roundtable discussion of the unit, a quiz 
program, a satire called “Radio Recipe,” and a mystery program. These 
were presented over a portable public address system to the class and their 
invited guests. The microphone was placed in the cloakroom with the 
speaker in the classroom. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF ALL 

It has become evident to many in the profession that both children and 
teachers can enjoy working in group situations; however, effective work 
requires skill, diligence, imagination, and great patience. Thru the greater 
variety of materials that can be used in group work, we can better serve 
the varying interests and abilities of individual children. For the superior 
child, who is so frequently neglected, we have the opportunity to provide 
activities that will challenge and stimulate and a program that is virtually 
unlimited in scope. For the slow and less able, we can provide experiences 
of success, a sense of belonging, and a renewed feeling of personal worth. 
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Homework Can Be Enjoyable 


By KYLE C. MCDOWELL and BARTHOLD HAKE 


Principal and Classroom Teacher 
Dependent School 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


MONG the favorite discussion topics at meetings of teachers is the 
A question of whether or not children in the intermediate and upper 
elementary grades should be given homework assignments. Many con- 
sultants from teacher training institutions believe that all homework 
should be abolished. On the other hand a great many classroom teachers 
are of the opinion that homework plays a useful role in the modern 
elementary school. 

We believe, as do many parents, that homework is of value to children. 
We think that homework has character building qualities that are im- 
portant in shaping the child’s future. Working alone in the quiet of one’s 
room, depending upon one’s self, finding solutions to problems by one’s 
own effort, and seeking independence in study have lasting value. This 
does not mean that children should be burdened with assignments that 
require little creative thinking. Making good homework assignments 
calls for planning, imagination, and wide understanding of the commu- 
nity in which the child lives. Routine drill and textbook assignments 
should be used with discretion for these can quickly kill initiative and 
dampen enthusiasm for utilizing school experiences in regular, day-to-day 
activities. 


The following suggested homework assignments have been selected 
from those made in the intermediate and upper grades which we believe 
the children enjoyed. We have limited our selections to arithmetic, read- 
ing, and the social studies because in our school most of the homework is 
assigned in these subjects. 


CORRELATED ASSIGNMENTS 


Many correlated assignments can be made which will cover several sub- 
jects. A good example of this is the following which was written by the 
children and classroom teacher of an intermediate grade. The style offers 
unlimited homework possibilities. 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILD 


The Treasure Hunt 


Turn the circle at a quarter to three, 
And a big store there will see. 

Enter in and take your time, 

And count all toys marked a dime. 
Now find the articles you desire, 

And make a bill of sale we require. 
Write a check for the full amount, 

If you are wrong you’d better count. 
Now if you will go to Third and Main, 
A chapel there of much fame. 

An announcement here you will find, 
So copy the words, the verse, and the line. 
Now write the meaning of all this, 
And Monday you'll live in bliss. 


ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic problems make up a large percent of all homework as- 
signed in the elementary school. This subject lends itself, as well as any 
other subject, to interesting, vital homework. Most of the future appli- 
cations of processes learned will be in the solution of everyday problems 
encountered in the home and community. The following are suggestive 
homework assignments which the children in our school found to be prac- 
tical as well as interesting: 


1. Keeping a budget for self or mother 
2. Finding the distance to relatives’ houses using maps drawn to scale 
3. Recording the mileage on trips made in the family car; finding average 
speed and distance traveled and computing cost of trips 
4. Constructing and drawing to scale 
Computing averages for different athletic teams and players 
Shopping and keeping record of daily purchases 
Imaginary and actual ordering from catalogs 
Keeping weather statistics 
Reading electric, gas, and water meters, and computing cost 
10. Selling cards, newspapers, magazines, and lemonade, and keeping accounts 
ll. Making scale maps of the community 
12. Interviewing the weatherman, engineers, draftsmen, mechanics, and the 
storekeeper to obtain information needed to solve problems. 


ll call ol ail uid 


HOMEWORK IN READING 


Today, with more and more emphasis being placed on wide reading, 
homework assignments in reading are perhaps the most pleasant of all 
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the teachers have to make. We live in a reading age. Finding suitable 
materials is no longer a problem; there is an abundant supply on every 
reading level. One of the best homework assignments can be stated in 
very simple terms: Give the child a good story to read, then let him tell 
the class about it. 

In planning reading assignments, we should consider carefully the 
reading habits of the typical adult and use the wealth of materials avail. 
able in the community. The following are a few of the assignments we 
have used with success: 


1. Reading and copying signs found in the community: “Drive Slowly,” “Men 
at Work,” “School Zone—15 mph ” 

2. Visiting libraries, browsing, and making lists of interesting books 

3. Reading descriptions of toys, clothing, and other items in catalogs and in 
newspaper and magazine ads 


4. Making cartoon strips of interesting stories read 
5. Reading a story to mother and father as a radio announcer would read it 
6. Reading stories to younger brothers or sisters 


University Elementary School, Laramie, Wuoming; photographer, Dick Harris 






































THE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILD 


Reading and copying the captions on interesting exhibits in the museum 

8. Collecting interesting book reviews appearing in newspapers and magazines 
* 9, Finding origins of modern sports, games, and contests 

II 10. Reporting on good television and radio plays 

: 11. Finding and reading good jokes, poems, and songs, and making a note- 
book of them. 


=< OG 
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il- ASSIGNMENTS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

we In the social studies there is no limit to the number of interesting home 
assignments that can be made. The vast quantity and variety of mate- 

7" rial published in newspapers and magazines should be used in making the 


subject more meaningful to children. The following suggestions are 


indicative of the possibilities: 
in 1. Interviewing local officials: mayor, policemen, firemen, judge, prosecuting 
attorney. Reports on interviews could be used in school paper 
2. Taking hikes and drawing maps of routes followed 
3. Locating and compiling interesting historical data found in magazines and 
newspapers | 
4. Discovering needed community improvements and devising ways to bring | 
about these improvements 
5. Visiting sites of local historical interest 
6. Ordering free materials from governmental agencies and business organi- | 
zations 
7. Keeping a scrapbook of interesting materials relating to geography and 
history found in newspapers and magazines 
8. Making a postal card travel booklet 
9. Collecting from newspapers and magazines references to foreign countries 
10. Visiting and reporting on trips to seats of county and state government 
ll. Interviewing members of the armed forces who have been stationed in 
foreign countries. 


1 it 





12, Constructing a model community 
13. Listening to and reporting on radio and television programs of social, 
political, and historical interest. 

14. Studying community agencies and their importance to community life 

15. Taking polls of community opinion. 









OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL OR IN SCHOOL? 


Tasks assigned for children to do on their own time should be pleasant 
and worthwhile ones. They should require creative thinking and enjoy- 
able research which the child can do without outside assistance. Work 
should not be assigned outside of school if it can be done better in school. 
There is, however, a place for guided experience that can and should take 
place outside the classroom. 
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Providing Experiences of Success 


By GERALDINE SCHOFIELD ! 


Reading Center Teacher 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


wway between individual tutoring and classroom teaching lie our 
M experimental remedial reading classes which average five pupils 
per session. In these classes we try to provide frequent experiences of 
success for each child. Such a project has been functioning in Minneap- 
olis for over five years at Calhoun School and for the past three years at 
Emerson School. 


CLASSES OF THREE TO SIX PUPILS 


The writer has divided her time between the two schools, spending two 
days each week at each school. Pupils are met in groups of 3 to 6 for 
periods ranging from 30 minutes to one hour. The approach to the 
student is permissive, and he is accepted as he is from day to day. He is 
not graded and he is made to feel that the relationship is a confidential 
and close one. 

Some children are given streetcar tokens and sent to these schools for 
help on an hourly basis twice a week. If the child’s general adjust- 
ment has been poor and it is felt that he would profit by a change in 
environment, he is transferred to one of the schools for the training 
period. Other children in these special classes are regularly enrolled in 
the schools where the classes are held. 

One of the schools has a high pupil turnover ranging from 40 to 60 
percent each year. In this district almost 50 percent of the mothers 
work and at least half the children come from broken homes. Many of 
the children at this school have attended from 5 to 10 different schools 
during their first few years of schooling. Such conditions produce many 
retarded readers. 


FACTORS AFFECTING READING ABILITY 


There are many factors other than intelligence that affect reading 
ability: overanxiety or indifference on the part of parents, not enough 


1 This article was written in collaboration with Ruth Jones and Rebecca Bergman, elemém 
tary-school principals, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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THE WELL-ADJ USTED CHILD 


encouragement to read, the child’s failure to see reading as a part of liv- 
ing, poverty of experience which militates against learning to read, and 
the lack of practice in talking—a child must be able to speak in sentences 
before he can read sentences. Also there are reasons within the child 
himself. Sometimes there is a real desire to “stay young,” and learning 
to read means growing up and assuming responsibilities. Other children 
demonstrate a kind of passive resistance to society, while some use failure 
in school as a way to “punish” parents by causing anxiety and concern. 


A BAG OF TRICKS 


Most of the children in these groups have had difficulties with reading 
thruout their school experience and many are extremely troublesome in 
their regular classrooms. Everyone likes attention but these children have 
not been able to get it in the right way. They have acquired a great bag 
of tricks to attract attention which they use to delay and disrupt class- 
room work. Sometimes these children have a long history of unfavorable 
sibling relationships. Some children do not have the background for even 
the simplest story material. Other children are afraid of failure and do 
not like to be called upon to do that which they do badly. By adapting 
instruction to each child’s maturity and reading level, the teachers try 


to get them to feel that they are achieving something at each class 
meeting. 


NO CHANCE OF DISCOURAGEMENT 


Each child is surrounded by material on his level of comprehension, or 
possibly a little below it, so there is little chance of discouragement. The 
experiment has shown many times that children who witness success in 
the special reading classes often are able to return to their regular classes 
telaxed and ready to sit back and listen to other children. The indi- 
vidual child is often encouraged by finding that there are other children 
who do not read as well as he does. 


ADVANTAGES OF SMALL GROUPS 


In such small groups, the remedial teacher can analyze problems and 
temedy serious difficulties impeding the progress of children. One group 
may need drill in phonics; another, help in skimming, or instruction in 
the use of context clues; while still another group composed of shy chil- 
dren may need experience in audience reading. 
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Three of the most difficult cases encountered in the project were not 
boisterous, noisy children but shy, withdrawn, and extremely introspective 
youngsters who never gave vent to their feelings. They seemed afraid of 
the sound of their own voices. Some of the children have emotional 
blocks and the direct approach of the regular classroom only intensifies 
feelings of distress. For the foregoing reasons, the remedial teachers give 
no grades or tests and they avoid using undue pressure. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


The work centers around much reading in publications like diagnostic 
reading workbooks which are keyed to help in specific areas: comprehen- 
sion, ability to follow directions, finding main ideas, and noting specific 
details. Basal readers and accompanying workbooks are also frequently 
used. Material must be presented in small doses, in portions that can be 
completed quickly and easily. 

Fairy stories are popular with all groups regardless of age. By assign- 
ing the roles of “king” and “beautiful princess” to the shy, withdrawn boy 
and girl, the teacher can help the child acquire much needed status in the 
group and a feeling of personal worth. In addition to role-playing, many 
writing and drawing activities are tied into the work. 

The unit method, wherein each lesson is tied into a larger block of 
work, is used whenever possible. One continuous unit, extending thruout 
the year’s work, is the study of American Indians. Many of the basal 
reading series have excellent material on Indians, and early Minnesota 
history can be incorporated easily. Paving the way for readiness for the 
Westward Movement and for cowboy and Indian life, are the many 
popular radio and television programs, and the regular Saturday after- 
noon movies. Seasonal changes are worked into the reading program and 
they furnish excellent opportunities for experience in science. Holidays 
provide much fine material of high motivating quality. When Christmas 
is the subject, children will make a surprising effort to read and to un- 
derstand what they read. 

Progress charts are used to help the child see the relationship of one 
day’s work to the next. Grade placements in reading are kept to explain 
plateaus or learning slumps. 


“OFF DAYS” 


Sometimes these children are too disturbed to profit from the day’s 
classwork. On such a day emotional support is given the child. It 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILD 


may take the form of the teacher’s reading to the child. Sometimes 


when a child “goes to pieces” during the school day, he is permitted 
to draw, model in clay, or work puzzles. The visiting teacher is told 
immediately about the child’s problem and conferences are held with his 
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regular teacher. Sometimes the cause is simple: Jimmy feels left out 
because the fifth-grade boys haven’t been playing with him. Behind-the- 
scene plans are made to include Jimmy in more activities. Sometimes 
Jimmy gets the blues and says, “I think I’m pretty dumb.” Then he is 
shown his slow but steady gains, or he is given an easier book which helps 
restore his confidence. “Off days” are explained; he is told of famous 
people in history who had periods of discouragement or of sports figures 
who had trouble keeping their performance up to the usual standard. 
Sometimes Jimmy needs to think thru his own problems and to see him- 
self in relation to his environment. He may be able to think of reasons 
for his inability to concentrate. 5 

There are many ways to bolster sagging egos. Perhaps during such a 
period Jimmy could do some type of mechanical work in the room, wash 
the blackboard, or run an errand. Little attentions can do a great deal to 
perk up feelings of inferiority so common among insecure children. The 
teacher always tries to be confident and positive in her approach. Class- 
room teachers who work exclusively with children from broken homes 
sometimes must assume the role of foster parents. Thru such a relation- 
ship, they can guide children toward a newer and better estimate of 
themselves, and in so doing, supply motivation, the springboard of all 
learning. 


SOMETIMES PROGRESS IS SLOW 


Often the behavior patterns which the child has used to attract atten- 
tion are so strong that he cannot abandon them in favor of a new role. 
Teachers frequently become discouraged when children do not change as 
rapidly as they think they should. Reading scores sometimes reflect little 
growth during the early stages of therapy; then suddenly, with maturation 
or the improvement of the child’s homelife, surprising growth begins. 


GUIDE LINES 


Every possible effort is made to direct the child’s attention to that 
which he can do rather than to that which he is unable to do. The suc- 
cess of such a project lies in the correct diagnosis of problems; in provid- 
ing, as far as possible, feelings of success and accomplishment; in pro- 
viding suitable drill and remedial work to strengthen weaknesses; and in 
finding ways to help the child relax enough to profit from classroom in- 
struction and from his school environment. 
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Improving the Status of Isolates 


By JACK D. ROBERTS 
Principal, Daniel Webster School 
New Rochelle, New York 
cHooLs have known for a long time that when children are interested 
S they learn, and that learning which springs from interest usually 
sticks. Teachers now recognize that interested children in most cases are 
well adjusted emotionally. An understanding of the complementary rela- 
tionship between interest and happiness in children has contributed to 
many sound adaptations in school programs. Not the least important of 
these adaptations are various ways of helping the child who shows symp- 
toms of unhappiness. 

From time to time teachers observe children who display signs of being 
unhappy. Achievement below the level of ability, withdrawal from an 
active part in class activities, frequent disagreements with other children, 
a passive acceptance of whatever may be his lot, a retreat into a world of 
fantasy, or a combination of these and similar symptoms may help to 
reveal a child who is unhappy. Nearly every teacher can recall having 
had a few such children. This child requires a special kind of consid- 
eration, and good teachers have always been sensitive to his problem. 
Yet it is not always simple to recognize the boy or girl who might become 
much happier in school. 

In the fall of 1949 the staff members of Daniel Webster School be- 
came interested in helping certain of their pupils to make better social 
adjustments in their respective class situations. It was believed that if 
these boys and girls could receive the assistance they apparently needed, 
their school lives would be more profitable and enjoyable. The children 
concerned were those who, in the opinions of their teachers, were rela- 
tively ‘solated, not happy, and not constructive members of their groups. 


IDENTIFYING THE ISOLATES 


As a first step in attempting to come to grips with this problem, it was 
necessary to identify those who needed help. Two general methods were 
used to identify the isolates and near-isolates: 


1. The teachet’s judgment based upon 
a. Observed behavior characteristics 
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b. Facts obtained from personal history cards and folders, conferences with 
the individual, parent conferences 

2. Sociometric technics 

a. Sociograms showing frequency and direction of pupil-initiated contacts 
between members of a group 
b. The regard in which each pupil is held by members of his class. 

It was agreed in staff meetings that each teacher would begin to col- 
lect records in accordance with the two methods outlined above. Fifteen 
class groups ranging from 17 to 30 pupils in size were involved. 

The launching of this large scale effort to identify isolates and poten- 
tial isolates seemed to offer possibilities for looking further into an inter- 
esting hypothesis: that large classes tend to produce more isolates than 
small classes. However, after two full years of collecting and analyzing 
data, no concrete evidence has been found to support the hypothesis. 

In each case where a teacher believed that a youngster was an isolate 
or a potential isolate data were collected to confirm her judgment. For 
some cases it was rather obvious that observed behavior characteristics 
alone placed a child in the position of an isolate in his group. For other 
doubtful cases data from history cards and folders and conferences with 
former teachers and parents helped the teacher form a reasonably ob- 
jective judgment. 

One of the most effective tools used in collecting data was the socio- 
gram. Readers undoubtedly are aware of this device and its use. It pro- 
vided invaluable help in identifying class members who were isolates. 

Another sociometric technic gave pupils an opportunity to respond to 
questions in a manner that would reveal the relative standing at the time 
of each member of the group in relation to the others. Each pupil was 
asked to indicate three pupil choices in answer to each of three questions: 

1. Next to whom would you like to sit? 

2. With whom would you like to walk home? 

3. With whom would you like to go to a party (or watch television, or play)? 

It should be stated that staff members were aware of the limitations 
which surrounded their work. It was fully realized that the data collected 
in response to the above questions could not be used as the sole indicator 
of a child’s position. Altho teachers had been instructed carefully in the 
procedures to be used for getting the most valid and reliable responses, it 
was recognized that the status of any one pupil, as revealed by how many 
other pupils chose or failed to choose him, might not be consistent with 
other evidence at hand. 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILD 


All responses to the three questions were tabulated so that for each 
pupil it was possible to know the number of times he had been chosen in 
first, second, and third place. It was also possible to know the total 
number of choices he received and who chose him on each of the three 
questions. From this arrangement of the data one could quickly spot 


the children in each class who appeared to be either complete or near 
isolates. 


SCALES AND CONSTELLATIONS 


Two scales were made for each class group. The first showed the posi- 
tions of all individuals in the class as determined by the number of 
times each was a first choice of a classmate. First choices on all three 
questions were totaled to determine the relative rank of each individual. 
The second scale showed the positions of all youngsters as determined by 
the total number of times a pupil was either a first, second, or third 
choice of his classmates on all three questions. These 30 scales, two for 
each of the 15 different class groups, proved to be a stimulus for much 
study and consideration by the entire staff. Isolates and near-isolates 
were dramatically apparent on the scales as were the constellations formed 
by members of each group. Next a comparison was made between the 
position of each of the isolates and near-isolates on the scales and the 
teacher’s judgment of various positions as determined by the evidence 
collected thru conferences, personal history records, and observed be- 
havior. In most cases the pupils’ verdicts on each other closely paralleled 
the teacher’s tentative conclusions. There were, however, those cases 
where pupils were unmistakably rejected by classmates on the answers to 
the three questions altho other evidence would not have led one to expect 
such rejection. Upon closer examination it was seen that such cases could 
be classed under one of the following headings: 

1. The youngster who seemed to get along with everyone but who was so in- 
effectual in his relationships that his classmates did not select him as first, second 
or third choice for anything. 

2. The pupil who commanded attention and followership from classmates but 
who, in a confidential, free-choice situation, was rejected. 

3. The shy, retiring child who was more or less taken for granted by the 
teacher. 

4. The child whose apparent rejection may have been due to absence from the 
class for a prolonged period preceding the experiment. 


5. The pupil who was new to the group and, therefore, a relatively unknown 
quantity, 
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A PLANNED ATTACK 


Work was begun immediately to try to improve the positions of those 
who were isolates, the isolates being defined as those at the bottoms of the 
scales and for whom there was little or no evidence from any source to 
merit a different position. Among the 430 pupils enrolled there were 16 
classed as isolates. That is, these 16 youngsters were in the “no choices” 
category on their respective class scales, and the teacher’s judgment based 
upon collected evidence supported this rating. At the next faculty meet. 
ing staff and principal together outlined plans for an attack upon the 
problem of improving the situation for isolates and those near-isolates 
whose positions appeared to need strengthening. 

As a first step teacher-pupil conferences were to be held with the indi- 
viduals concerned. This was to be followed by conferences with parents. 
Specific suggestions were listed for teachers to use at their own discte- 
tion in helping to build up the isolates in the eyes of their classmates. The 
following outline was developed to suggest a line of attack on each indi- 
vidual problem: 


1. Note the undesirable behavior characteristics. Be objective, avoid exag- 
geration, record characteristics accurately. Examples: 
Seldom speaks unless addressed 
Almost always apologetic and uncertain 
Seldom completes work 
Resents correction 
Hostile toward others 
Complains a great deal 
Tries to “get even” 
Has a persecution complex. 


> ? 


Avoid the use of misleading terms such as “sneaky,” “unfair,” “lazy.’ 
2. Have a conference with the individual. 

a. Make sure you know him. Find out about his interests, previous school 
history, test results, playmates outside school, where he lives, neighbor- 
hood problems, status of family including number of children and rela- 
tionships between them, relatives outside immediate family who may 
live in home, family problems that may exist such as separation of 
divorce of parents, living conditions. 

b. Determine his feelings about his position. Try such questions as: 
What do you feel unhappy about? 

Are you as friendly as you could be? 
How does one keep a friend? 

Do you want to play ball with the team? 
What does it take to get on the team? 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILD 


3. Help him recognize the undesirable characteristics brought out in item | 
above if he can. Use of this step will depend upon the individual and the 
situation. A frank recognition of facts may be a very desirable experience. On 
the other hand, it may appear wiser to postpone or eliminate completely this step. 

4. Help him plan steps to improve his position. If he responds favorably 
under 2b, make sure he knows how to better his situation. Check on his knowl- 
edge of and ability in: how to help others, sharing, taking turns, showing con- 
sideration for others, volunteering, preventing arguments and unpleasant situa- 
tions, being attractive to others. 

5. Provide more opportunities for him to assume a position of responsibility. 
This may help build a needed measure of self-confidence. Examples: 


Taking charge of play equipment, special exhibits, bulletin board, library 
corner, museum, projector, room inspections. 


Being a squad leader, game leader, messenger. 


Having a part in a radio program. This may lead to his creating a pro- 
gram either alone or with others for submission to the radio committee at 
its next audition. 

6. Develop situations in which the individual gains stature in eyes of class- 
mates. Self-confidence is one thing; stature in the opinions of others is quite 
another matter. While the latter may be directly related to the former, direct 
efforts to improve the individual’s status among his classmates may be helpful. 
Example: Being primarily responsible for or directly associated with an event or 
experience of great interest to the class. 

7. Have a conference with the parents. Consider these questions: 

Do they see the situation as the teacher sees it? 
Do they have suggestions or ideas for improving it? 
Do they have important information unknown up to now? 
Are there hobbies and special interests that are not known about at school? 
What can be learned about family relationships? 
8. Try curriculum modifications. 


9. Use stories, discussions, and dramatizations to focus attention upon desira- 
ble solutions to similar problems. Use this mental hygiene technic judiciously. 
10. Utilize school resources fully. 
Consult principal 
Have conference with school psychologist 
Use “wishing well” and similar devices for obtaining information 
Consult school nurse or physician 
Secure analysis by guidance department. 


coo oe 


ll. Seek assistance from other sources. If the problem remains unchanged after 
all reasonable efforts have been made, teacher and principal together should: 
a. Examine all available evidence related to the situation 
b. Determine whether all school resources have been utilized to the best 
advantage 
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c. Contact other appropriate community agencies or institutions for assist. 
ance 

d. Recommend with approval of guidance department that parents seek 
professional assistance either privately or thru a clinic. 

The above outline, suggestive of steps that may be taken to improve 
the status of isolates and near-isolates, has been used over the past twe 
years. During the school year 1950-51 eight staff members and the prin. 
cipal enrolled in a specially arranged inservice course to gain further in. 
sight into the problem of helping isolates to make happier adjustments in 
school. This course, “The Psychiatrist Helps in the Work of the Teach. 
er,” proved to be an excellent source of ideas and inspiration. Follow-up 
work is being planned for the school year 1951-52. 


EFFORTS REWARDED 


To obtain comparable data, the sociometric devices used in 1949-50 
were used again in 1950-51. Because class groups remain together from 
year to year, it was possible to examine the relative standings of indi- 
viduals in each group as they progressed. From even a casual examina- 
tion of the data collected over the past two years, it may be seen that 
marked gains have been made in improving the status of isolates and 
near-isolates. Of the 16 children who gave every appearance of being 
isolates in the fall of 1949, 11, by the fall of 1950, had improved in 
status to the degree that they could no longer be considered isolates. It 
is not maintained, of course, that the improvement was due entirely to the 
school’s efforts. However, there is reason to believe that staff efforts 
have not gone unrewarded. Twenty-two youngsters who appeared as 
near-isolates on their respective scales in 1949 had risen a year later to 
much more favorable positions in their groups. These indicated improve- 
ments on sociometric scales were supported by staff judgments. 


The American people as a whole have never achieved a clear and 
adequate comprehension of the nature of education in relation to 
democracy or of the nature of democracy in relation to education. 
The dispelling of this confusion is an indispensable first step in 
harnessing the public school most fully to the task of educating 
a generation of free men. 


—The Education of Free Men in American Democracy, 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association, 1941. 
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Friendships--A Prime Factor in Grouping 


By RAYMOND DONELSON 


Principal, Westport Elementary School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


14-YEAR-OLD boy and I were talking in my office recently. Joe was 
A in the fourth grade and his teacher and I had agreed that his work 
had shown enough improvement that he should be moved to a higher 
grade so he would be in a group nearer his own age. I explained to Joe 
what we planned to do and why. He listened respectfully and attentively, 
and when I finished and asked him what he thought, expecting eager 
agreement, he sat silent for an interval and then asked if going to the 
higher grade would mean leaving the boys in his class. When I told him 
it would, his answer was prompt and to the point, “I’d rather stay with 
my friends.” I suggested to Joe that he talk it over with his parents and 
give me his final answer the next day. He told me the following day that 
he had won his father and mother over to his point of view. 

After I had agreed rather reluctantly to acquiesce in his decision, some- 
what comforted by the fact that we would be able to advance him the 
following year without separating him from his friends, Joe left and I 
pondered for some time the forces operating in this situation. Here was 
a boy on whom the usual pressures for progressing in school were being 
brought to bear. His parents, with whom I had talked several times, were 
anxious that he move along more rapidly. Friends and relatives, one can 
be sure, greeted him at the end of each semester with the traditional 
question, “Did you pass?” He had undergone the painful experience of 
answering negatively several times in the past. 


GOOD FRIENDS, A COUNTER-PRESSURE 


Balanced against all the pressures which would make a child want to 
advance to a higher grade was the counter-pressure of friendships, which 
made Joe decide to stay where he was. His decision was particularly in- 
teresting in light of the fact that he had considerable prestige among the 
upper-grade boys in the school. His was not the decision of some timid 
“fringer” or isolate who had attained some partly satisfying relationships 
among his peers and who dreaded the change to a strange group where 
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earning a place might be a slow and painful process. No, Joe’s decision 
was that of a leader whose past experiences told him it would not be 
difficult for him to make a place in any group in which he might be 
placed. 

Should any consideration be given to this friendship factor in the re- 
grouping of children usually necessary at the beginning of each school 
year? In an elementary school the size of ours (550 pupils) most classes 
cannot be moved on to the next grade as complete, unchanged units. 
Splitting the sixth-grade classes in order to advance the upper one-half 
to two-thirds into junior high school usually requires the reshuffling of all 
classes down to the first grade. 

How many times in such splitting of classes had we also split friend- 
ships? Since we had never concerned ourselves with this aspect of group- 
ing, it would seem from chance that about 50 percent of our children 
had been separated from their best friends in each regrouping. 

Parent-principal and teacher-principal conferences revealed that in 
many cases the child’s lack of adjustment was at least partially due to 
leaving a best friend or to the difficulty of making a new place for him- 
self. It was rather surprising that we had never taken this factor into 
account in forming new classes. 


GROUPING PLANS COMMONLY USED 


The factors used in grouping elementary-school children have changed 
from time to time in the past. Ability as measured by an intelligence test 
was used for years. General school success and aptitudes for special sub- 
jects also have been used. Such methods of grouping have been designed 
primarily for making the teaching and learning of subjectmatter easier. 

In recent years there has been a strong shift to heterogeneous grouping, 
brought on by the realization that academic success is not the only im- 
portant factor in school life. But heterogeneous grouping to some princi- 
pals means little more than taking a list of children to be divided between 
two classes and putting all the even numbered ones in one class and all 
the odd numbered ones in the other. This would be a wonderfully sim- 
ple solution if it really solved the problem. It is possible, however, that 
such chance grouping will create as many problems as it will solve. 


A NEW ELEMENT IN GROUPING 


Dissatisfaction with grouping according to a single factor eventually 
will lead to a workable plan of grouping based on several factors. There 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILD 


is no certainty as to how many and what kinds of factors should be con- 
sidered. Neither is there any certainty as to how much weight should be 
given to any single factor. Recent research on group structure and group 
life, however, certainly indicates that friendships, cliques, rejections, and 
other social phenomena should be weighed with great care in shifting 
children from one class to another. 

How much weight should this friendship factor be given in forming 
classes at the beginning of the school year? How important is it to the 
average mature adult to work with his friends? In a recent series of 
meetings of principals in this city, an attempt was made to separate the 
large group into five or six smaller discussion groups. As principals left 
the main assembly for their group meetings, numbered slips were issued 
at the door. On every hand was heard: “What is the number of your 
group?” “Who will trade me a number 4?” “Mary and I want to be in 
the same group.” The only factor operating in this situation was friend- 
ship or, perhaps, in some cases, the lack of it. If working with one’s 
friends is this important to adults, it is likely to be even more important 
to children in school. 

Further thought and study in our school caused us to pose the question: 
If one of the major objectives of modern education is to teach children 
to get along in a group, to assume responsibility for promoting the wel- 
fare of the group, and to develop skills and attitudes conducive to good 
group living, then is it not important to place each child in that group 
where he will have the best opportunity to develop in the area of group 
living? 

Some critics would maintain that such action is “pampering the child” 
or is “soft pedagogy.” Of course, there are also some who still believe 
the best way to teach a child to swim is to throw him into deep water. 
Fortunately, for children who wish to learn to swim and for their par- 
ents who prefer live children, there are not too many left in this “sink or 
swim” school. 


SOCIOGRAMS 


How can a plan of forming class groups with friendships as a major 
factor be organized and carried out? In the beginning our school made a 
sociogram of each class which was to be divided, then divided the group 
largely on the basis of the relationships thus revealed. Other factors, of 
course, had to be taken into consideration from time to time. It was 
necessary that classroom teachers and class groups be well suited to each 
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other. Also, some friendships, tho very strong, had a detrimental effect 
on all pupils involved. 

In setting up new groups it is well to have as much information on 
individual pupils as the experienced teachers can supply. Statements 
such as the following received from teachers are helpful: 


The parents of George and Joe are fostering an unhealthy rivalry between 
them. They should be in different classes if possible. 

If it can be arranged, Janice should be in Miss Smith’s room. She will have 
an advanced reading group in which Janice should be placed. 

I have had Frank for two years and feel I have done all I can for him. Try 
to arrange the groups so he will not be with me another term. 

Stanley is my child study case and I should like him to be in the section of the 
class I am to keep. 


EVIDENCE OF SUCCESS 


Are classes formed according to this plan better than classes formed 
in other ways? It is difficult to say. No conclusive evidence can be ob- 
tained to substantiate a final and definite answer because the factors con- 
tributing to group morale, happiness, and efficiency are so numerous and 
complex that the effect of a single factor cannot be isolated and mea- 
sured. However, there are some signs of success that indicate our plan 
has merit. After two years of use, we have had no adverse comments 
from children, parents, or classroom teachers. Children have been asked 
from time to time, individually and in groups, and their reaction has 
always been the same: “We like it.” 


BETTER PLANS WILL EMERGE 


We are planning to continue our scheme of forming classes even tho 
we admit we do not have the final answer yet. As additional research re- 
sults become available, and as it becomes possible to test other factors in 
the grouping process, new and better plans for forming groups will 
emerge. Our own plan has changed since its inception and we hope to 
continue to change and modify it toward the ultimate goal of placing 
every child in the class group where he will have the best possible chance 
for maximum growth, maturation, and success. 
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What Do the Children Say? 


By MARVIN D. JONES 
and CLAUDE G. TALLENT 


Principal and Classroom Teacher 
Kensington Elementary School 
Richmond School District 
Berkeley, California 


OME recent observations of changes which have occurred in classrooms 
S under my supervision lead me to believe that the dynamic leadership 
of the teacher has a quality of magic in its effect on the emotional climate 
of the school. Watching changes in pupil attitudes under the artful 
guidance of skilful teaching has been an experience of unusual magnitude. 

In evaluating the casual relationships involved in the healthy class- 
room climate, I am inclined to place a great amount of emphasis on the 
companionable characteristics of the classroom teacher. The ability to 
“live with” one’s pupils rather than to become a mere imposer of tasks 
has produced, to my way of thinking, an optimum of good fellowship 
and mutual respect. The good nature and keen understanding of the 
classroom teacher is highly contagious. Altho you cannot touch this in- 
tangible element, you know it is there. It is one of the most thrilling 
aspects of teaching. 


THE CHILDREN SPEAK 


The foregoing is an explanation of a few of the qualities which, to me, 
seem to be indispensable in the emotional climate that is conducive to 
effective living in school. Thinking the children might also have some 
ideas on the matter, I recently asked for and got the opinions of a group 
of sixth-grade pupils. In response to the question, “What do you think 
are the qualities of a happy classroom?” the children said: 


1. We should have one joke each study period. 

2. Brightly colored paper and pictures around the room would help. 

3. When we work, we should be free to ask questions and discuss what we 
don’t understand. . 

4. I think we learn just as much with a pleasant teacher as we do with a 
cranky one; maybe even more. 

5. Let everyone take part in classroom activities. 

6. We should make friends with everyone. 

7. I like a clean and neat room. 

8. A teacher should have a good sense of humor. 
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9. All children should be treated equally. 

10. Each child should contribute a little happiness to the rest of the group. 
11. I think you learn more in a happy classroom. 

12. Everyone should have a chance to arrange the bulletin board. 

13. The children and the teacher must help each other. 

14. Everyone should have an active part in the classroom. 

15. This is a very happy classroom because we have a happy, understanding, 
and sympathetic teacher. 

16. Good manners help to make a happy classroom. 

17. I think good student government helps. 

18. If you are looking at a pretty picture instead of a blank wall, you are 
usually happy. 

19. You have to control your temper. 

20. I think the classroom should have new decorations every week instead of 
the same old decorations for months and months. 


UNRECOGNIZED QUALITIES 


The children have stated their side of the case, and I feel they have 
summarized effectively this important topic. While they brought out 
many of the things we have been talking about for years, they met- 
tioned some qualities that many teachers and principals have never rec: 


ognized as important. 
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Effective Guidance in the 
Elementary School 


By E. LEO WAIAN 
Principal, Monterey Avenue School 
Burbank, California 


LEMENTARY-SCHOC: children may have relatively calm exteriors, but 
E they have problems, frustrations, and conflicts which are difficult for 
them to face. Giving pupils sympathetic understanding and affection will 
prevent large numbers of them from developing serious nervous and 
mental difficulties. Identifying the causes of their problems or disturb- 
ances is a first step. 


GATHERING DATA 


Getting data that would give us a basis for understanding and guiding 
our fifth- and sixth-grade children was systematically undertaken by the 
principal and teachers in our school. We felt we needed specific infor- 
mation regarding what each child felt and thought about himself and 
his associates; about his school, home, and community environment. 

To this end, we used several paper-and-pencil instruments and teacher 
observations. Each child was given the California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity.. The resulting intelligence quotient was checked against one 
obtained by the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test” administered in an earlier 
gtade. If a wide discrepancy was noted, a Binet Test*® was given. The 
following questionnaire was also used to gain information about the 


likes and dislikes of the pupils: 


Pupit QuESTIONNAIRE 


Name Ree FE ee eis Grade _......... Date - 


|. a. Name three school subjects that seem most worthwhile or valuable to you. 


1 Sullivan, Elizabeth T.; Clark, Willis W.; and Tiegs, Ernest W. California Test of Men- 
tal Maturity. Elementary, Grades 4-8. Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1946. 16 p. 

®? Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test. Intermediate, Grades 4-5-6. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Educational Test Bureau, 1942. 17 p. 

’Terman, Lewis M., and Merrill, Maud. Revised Stanford-Binet Scales. Boston: Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co., 1942. 189 p. 
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b. Name any which seem of little value to you 


2. List any hobbies or interests which you especially enjoy, and in the blanks 
on the right check those for which you would like more time or help in school. 





3. a. What qualities or traits in teachers do you like? 


4. Would you like special help with any of your school subjects? If so, list the 
subjects in which you would like help. 


5. Check at the left the ways in which you now spend your leisure or spare time. 


a. Outdoor activities 
(1) Team games 
(2) Individual or small group activities 


b. Indoor games (cards, checkers, etc.) 
c. Care of pets 

_d. Reading 

_.e. Music 
peel f. Art 

g. School organizations and clubs 

h. Community organizations and clubs (scouts, church, “Y,” etc.) 
i. Motion pictures 

j. Radio programs 

k. Television 

l. 


Other (explain) a at ca a ee 


6. What do you talk about most with your friends? 


. cciccitwisteedndineidtmaudacnnetaetstidianasadibenniesnininnnainatpannintnnaimntceaamintatainnnet onan nn nena nnn 


b. 
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If you could have three wishes, for what would you wish? 
Do opencncnne wocaweccecouseccccsasessescesscesesuce 


b. 
c. 
a 


What do you like best about your school? 


b. What do you like least about your school? 


The intelligence tests and the questionnaire were administered by the 
principal, while achievement tests, the personality test, and sociograms 
were handled by the classroom teachers. 

The California Test of Personality* was used, and achievement was 
measured with the Iowa Every-Pupil Work-Study Skills and Language 
Tests, the California Language Test,’ and the Progressive Arithmetic 
and Language Tests.’ Besides this information, there was data in the 


cumulative record. If the pupil started school in Burbank, the data was 
continuous from kindergarten on. 


HELPING CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Having the conviction that happy teachers make for happy children, 
the administration has made the inservice environment one that would 
contribute to the adjustment of classroom teachers. Much of the tension 
in the classrooms is relieved by giving the teachers some idea of what 
their problems are thru comprehensive data gathered on each child. Con- 


tinuous help in gathering and interpreting data is given the teachers by 
the principal. 


In most cases little is required to make the children in our school 
happy. They come from homes with few tensions and frustrations, altho 
some are over-stimulated or under-privileged. Treatment at school, which 


shows respect for them as personalities, gives them a wholesome outlook 
on life. 


‘Thorpe, Louis P.; Clark, Willis W.: and Tiegs, Ernest W. California Test of Personality. 
Elementary, Grades 4-8. Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1942. 8&8 p. 

5 Spitzer, H. F., and others. Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills Test B: Work- 
Study Skills; Test C: Basic Language Skills. Elementary, Grades 3-5; Advanced, Grades 
5-9. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1940. 32 p. 

Tiegs, Ernest W., and Clark, Willis W. California Language Test—Elementary. Grades 
4-5-6. Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1950. 8 p. 

*Tiegs, Ernest W., and Clark, Willis W. Progressive Arithmetic Test. Elementary, 
Grades 4-6. Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1943. 8 p.; Tiegs, Ernest W., and Clark, 
Willis W. Progressive Language Test. Elementary, Grades 4-6. Los Angeles: California 


Test Bureau, 1943. 3 p. [These tests discontinued June 30, 1951, except on special order. 
Other tests by same authors replace them. ] 
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A pleasant room, a cordial attitude on the part of adults, and tasks 
within the capacity of the individual child are basic ingredients in the 
guidance of pupils. Play is a normal part of growth, so with the help 
of the PTA we plan an occasional party. The playground director has 
contests, both individual and team, which involve the development of 
mental and physical skills of both boys and girls. 

With skilful teaching, liberal use of community resources, and expe- 
rience with many media, we are able to contribute substantially to the 
all-round development of most children. Children in the second grade 
visit a local bakery and bake bread at school. Baking bread before the 
visit alerts them to the many careful steps to be taken and to the selec- 
tion of the varied ingredients. 


PLANNING FOR INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


It is also necessary to plan for individual needs. Robert, one of our 
fifth-graders, loves to throw loose dirt up in the air by the handful and 
watch it come down as he stands directly under it. He is an exception- 
ally bright boy from a good home. His mother, however, is apparently 
too fastidious and his older brother is almost “perfect.” Having all the 
data gathered thru use of the instruments mentioned above, we arranged 
a conference with the parents. We hope that, over a period of time, we 
can guide Robert into more constructive ways of self-expression. 

Two other cases presented more serious problems. 


The Case of Dora 


Dora is about 1114 years old. She has a normal IQ according to sev- 
eral tests, but her achievement in school subjects is about a year lower 
than her actual grade placement which is high sixth. 

Her aggressiveness and untidiness made her unpopular with the chil- 
dren, which in turn made her behavior even more unpleasant. The per- 
sonality test showed her sense of personal worth to be almost completely 
negative and her feeling of belonging not much better. On the question- 
naire she indicated she did not like strict teachers, and she checked the 
whole list of activities in item 5 as the means of spending her leisure time. 
Her greatest wish was to go to Texas and be a cowgirl. 

On several occasions she brought.some small but valuable measuring 
instruments to school and either gave them away or exchanged them for 
trifles, obviously trying to buy status in the group. An investigation of 
home conditions brought out the fact that she was a rejected child. Her 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILD 


mother and father had had separations over her, and her mother had 
gone to work and visited friends in the evening so as not to be around 
her daughter. 

This proved to be more than we could handle in the school, so a case 
history was prepared and the matter referred to the psychiatric clinic 
maintained by the school system and the PTA. 


The Case of Randy 


We had a little more success in the case of Randy who was 13 years 
old. He, too, was aggressive to the point of antagonizing all who came 
in contact with him and, tho possessing a normal IQ, he was reading a 
year below his actual grade placement which was high sixth. In arith- 
metic he was a vcar and a half below his grade placement. To gain 
status he got some cigarettes and started a smoking group. Among many 
other such escapades, he enticed a second-grade boy into his garage one 
afternoon and was going to strip and flog him for no logical reason. On 
the questionnaire, he listed football as a hobby, but he was too quarrel- 
some to play the game at school. He talked mainly about girls with his 
friends, and he most wanted boxing gloves and a machine gun. He dis- 
liked most those “teachers who yelled.” The personality test showed him 
lowest in sense of personal worth and feeling of belonging. 

Fortunately, his teacher was a man whose sympathetic understanding 
and interest in playground activities were just what Randy needed. The 
home was of help in a limited way—limited because both parents worked, 
and because the father’s discipline was rather harsh and was usually ac- 
companied by an emotional outburst. 

The parents were thankful for the interest shown by the school and 
did several things to help Randy become a happy boy instead of a com- 
pletely frustrated one. Thru his connection with one of the motion pic- 
ture studios, the father secured several large glamour pictures of popular 
stars. At sharing time in class, Randy proudly displayed them. On other 
occasions he recounted interesting short trips taken with a married 
brother. 

At the beginning of baseball season he brought to school a bat and a 
glove which his parents had bought for him. This not only cemented 
friendships with other children but offered him a chance to share his 
Possessions in a cooperative activity. Thus, he had a sense of belonging. 
Randy will continue to have problems but he is much happier and is 
moving rapidly in the direction of good citizenship. 
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SUMMARIZING DATA 


Thru the use of a “Class Summary Sheet,” we have in compact, easily 
understood form, the essential data on all pupils in a given class. Each 
teacher starts this information sheet early in the fall and adds to it as 
data is secured. Actual achievement is frequently checked against ex. 
pected achievement. 

Thus, thru an analysis of the child’s capacities, drives, and environ. 
ment, we gather data for use in individual and group guidance. Our 
teachers, who understand and sympathize with children, use the accu- 
mulated data to create a well-adjusted school life for all. 


BURBANK UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Burbank, California 


Department of Elementary Education 
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It is a widespread observation that many children begin to dislike 
school by the time they reach the third grade, and that they never 
recapture their earlier enthusiasm. Part of the difficulty lies in 
the fact that our schools often fail to teach children what they 


most want to learn, or what they are most ready to learn. 


—Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, 
1950 Yearbook, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
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Helping Children Achieve 
Emotional Stability 


By SOPHIE M. REIFFEL 


Principal, Hibbard School 
Chicago, Illinois 


ARK was a thin, nervous child who wore rather thick glasses, and 
M altho only five and one-half years of age, he could read at eighth- 
grade level. In a school where classes were necessarily large, he could not 
find enough to challenge him in the general kindergarten program. Un- 
less Mark was left to read in a corner, at which time he was no source 
of trouble at all, he was an extremely disturbing element in the kinder- 
garten. 


REBELLION AND UNPREDICTABLE REACTIONS 


He was unable to see any sense or value in doing the things the other 
children did because the end product the teacher was hoping to get 
across he already knew. It is true that coloring and cutting, in fact any- 
thing requiring skill in the handling of materials, was of no interest to 
him, and in this he sorely needed training. 

After talking the matter over with the kindergarten teacher, the psy- 
chologist, and the parents, the principal decided that we might try let- 
ting this child attend the first-grade classes during the mornings to expose 
him to a routine and atmosphere of more definite learning. The half 
day was decided upon because the child tired easily, thus becoming difh- 
cult to handle. Rebellion and unpredictable reactions were often the 
otder of the day. 

The first-grade teacher selected for Mark is one who understands such 
unusual children. She offers a happy mixture of love and directive disci- 
pline. It might be mentioned here, too, that the child was the youngest 
in the family, and that the older sister had been only an average student. 
The parents were anxious that this child excel and when a certain pre- 
cocity became evident, they no doubt took decided advantage of this to 
expose him to reading and to show off his abilities long before he entered 
school. Anyone who has handled such cases can readily see that this 
child, whose health, appearance, and other factors fell somewhat below 
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average, would cling tenaciously to a strength he had acquired thru being 
able to read better than any child, even those several years his senior, 


The first-grade teacher got Mark to do the coloring and cutting by 
holding the prize of reading for her as a reward for a completed task, 
In addition, each completed piece of work was sent to the office for ad. 
miration and its encouraging effect. This, it must be admitted, took 
valuable time from the office, but nothing is more important than helping 
a young child to find himself and to become a useful, confident, te. 
spected and respecting member of the group rather than a withdrawn, 
disagreeable personality clinging to one area of successful endeavor in 
order to keep his position more or less tenable. 

There are days when it is necessary that Mark be called for by his 
mother and taken home to rest. The parents understand what is being 
done and have changed their attitude toward the child. They do not de- 
mand perfection; they minimize the reading skill; they direct quietly and 
without rancor or anger. Even when the mother calls for the child, it is 
understood by all concerned that he is not being disciplined, nor is any- 
one displeased with him. It is merely a matter of his getting some much 
needed rest. 

It is difficult, of course, to evaluate the results because this is a current 
case, chosen only to show that in a crowded school, a seriously mal- 
adjusted child can be taken care of if the principal, the classroom teach- 
ers, and the parents are willing to work together. Mark’s present progress 
seems to indicate that this pupil of superior ability and achievement will 
become one who also is able to fit into and work with a group. Until 
very recently such an adjustment was viewed as decidedly doubtful. 


NOBODY WANTED HENRY 


Too often when pupils with emotional problems enter the upper grades 
of a new school, it is felt that very little can be done for them. Here, too, 
it is necessary that the principal be extremely careful in choosing the 
teacher when a child with a problem arrives. It cannot be settled in terms 
of classroom numbers; personalities must be the dominating factor. 

Henry had been in an orphanage and had recently been placed in a 
foster home whose house-mother and house-father fortunately were skilled 
in coping with the emotionally maladjusted. To rehabilitate Henry, it 
was necessary that the foster home and the school work together har- 
moniously and understandingly. 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILD 


Henry was a boy of high intelligence, rating an IQ of 135, but doing 
only average work. His leadership qualities were always directed into 
unfortunate channels. The principal’s first encounter with him might be 
of some interest. Henry, who, by the way, came to this school as an 
eighth-grade pupil and, therefore, with a well established behavior pat- 
tern toward school practices, was reported for smoking cigarettes on the 
school grounds during recess. The monitor in charge made his report 
and was dismissed by the principal who then gave Henry an opportunity 
to speak very freely and frankly. When he was asked why he did what 
he obviously knew was against the rules of any school, he boldly replied, 
"[ don’t like schools and I don’t like principals.” When he was told that 
pethaps he might be justified in his opinions because of unpleasant asso- 
cations in the past with both, but that it was unfair to make generaliza- 
tions, he responded as if he were a little surprised and suspicious. He had 


expected his remark to bring forth either anger or retaliatory conse- 
quences. 


Much of the emotional strain under which Henry labored could be 
detected as he told of his home life. A severe father who drank heavily 
on occasions, a stepmother who insisted he and his brother be placed in an 
orphanage, his older brother’s lack of leadership, his own guilt at having 
led his brother into a situation which resulted in the brother’s placement 
in a corrective school, and his general attitude of defiance and distrust 


of adults were but a few of the factors revealed by this and a succeeding 
interview. 


When Henry was asked how many cigarettes he smoked a day, his 
reply of one and a half to two packages did not bring the great con- 
sternation he had expected. It was explained that such indulgence could 
not be broken off all at once to be sure, but if Henry would promise not 
to smoke in the presence of the other children, the principal would take 
him off the school grounds for an occasional smoke should the urge be- 
come too great while he was in school. Henry at first could not believe 
what he had heard and said, “Do you really mean you would do that?” 
Upon being reassured, he gave his promise and kept it with even greater 
restraint than was expected of him. Only on one occasion, when he got 
into a situation which placed him under great tension, did he ask that the 
promise made to him be kept. Perhaps the fulfilment of the promise was 
demanded because he was still suspicious and wondered if his present 
predicament would make adults react as they always did—as far as he 
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could see it, vindictively and illogically. Since his promise concerning 
smoking had nothing to do with the situation in question, he was per. 
mitted to have his opportunity to smoke, after which he was ready and 
anxious to make amends. 


Many more pages could be written about Henry. The ramifications of 
the case are both broad and interesting, but it is sufficient to say that 
Henry was graduated from the elementary school with good grades after 
having been accepted by his classmates to the extent that he was elected 
to represent his class on the student council. Henry returned to show his 
high-school course book to both his former classroom teacher and the 
principal with a degree of pride that is gratifying when one considers it 
comes from a boy who once manifested great distaste for schools and 
school personnel. Henry takes pride, too, in serving his present school as 
a service squad member and seems to have developed an attitude of social 
responsibility which cannot help but reflect itself in the learning situation, 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Every principal can cite a few cases similar to those described herein 
and hundreds concerning children with less serious emotional disturb 
ances. In every case, however, whether it be one of greater or lesser de 
gree of unhappiness, several factors enter the picture if there is to bea 
measure of success in helping children achieve emotional security: 


1. We have come more and more to realize that it is of paramount importance 
that parents come to the school with an attitude of friendly cooperation, engen 
dered by the realization that they will not be met either by word or action with 
the challenge, “You are to blame.” 

2. The school program must be a flexible one if it is to meet the emotional 
needs of children. 

3. The principal must set the tone of building procedure and transmit, as wel 
as translate, to the entire personnel the importance of fostering emotional st 
bility and happiness in each child. 

4. The principal is doubly effective if he is able to give teachers, parents, and 
pupils alike, a feeling of confidence and status, and thereby permeate the organi 
zation and community with a sense of well-being and goodwill which cannot help 
but carry over into the all-important product of successful school achievement. 
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Basic Ingredients of Good Living 








$ of By A. D. HEFLEY 
Principal, William Gay School 
that McAlester, Oklahoma 
ter 
cted r you had one wish, and only one, for what would you ask?” 
his I put this question to a class of 39 boys and girls recently and observed 
} the : the reactions. At first the answers were both varied and vague. After 
nde some thought and discussion, however, all agreed that happiness was their 
and major goal, tho they differed greatly in their ways of attaining it. Some 
ol - thought that happiness depended upon the obtaining of material things— 
cial fine clothing, beautiful homes, high-powered automobiles, or plenty of 
ee, money. Others insisted that release from all responsibilities — doing 
chores, homework, and the like — and complete freedom to do as they 
pleased would make them happy. Some believed that poverty is a cause 
erein of unhappiness, and that if everyone were rich all would be happy. 
stub 
ot de- HAPPINESS IS A BYPRODUCT 
be a Finally, after considerable thought and discussion, all agreed that 
wealth, as such, does not necessarily bring happiness any more than pov- 
rtane | tty brings unhappiness. Since neither wealth nor poverty plays a domi- 
enge- | nant role in the search for happiness, what are the important factors in 
n with this complicated human equation? 
Pleasure, if made the goal of life, proves an illusion. “No one who 
otional seeks it ever finds it,” I told my class. History provides numerous exam- | 
, ples of men and women thru the ages who found happiness, not by 
as we ° ° j 
weed searching for it, but thru the performance of tasks that led to worth- 
while achievements. Pleasure is conditioned by contrast. It is best felt 
~~ after we have experienced its absence for a period of time. Happiness is | 
organi a byproduct of purposeful accomplishment. 
ot help “Why then,” I asked my class, “is there so much unhappiness in the 
nent. world?” They wanted an answer to that one, too. 
Despite the fact that science has given the people of America every 
means for a full and joyous life, we see evidence of widespread unhappi- 
ness on every hand. It is doubtful that people are any happier today than 
they were 100, 200, or even 500 years ago. 
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Jefferson County Public Schools, Birmingham, Alabama 


In our class discussion the following day it was easy to see that con- 
siderable thought had been given to our last question. First, the class had 
come to the conclusion that people are happier and less discontented if 
they have useful work to do. Many in the class, by this time, had decided 
they would work even if they had enough money to live on comfortably. 
They decided that no normal person is content to sit around and watch 
the world go by, and that work is not only enjoyable but adds zest and 
interest to life. 

As educators, we can render a distinct service to our country if we can 
instil in the present generation of young people a proper love and respect 
for honest work. If we can teach them the dignity of labor and the hap- 
piness that comes from having performed some useful service for man- 
kind, if they can be made to understand that work is necessary to theit 
comfort and happiness, if they can be made to feel a personal and vital 
responsibility toward their fellow beings, then we shall have accomplished 
a task that has challenged every great civilized country. 


EASY LIVING 


Too many parents regard the school as a convenient place to send 
children in order to keep them off the streets. Too many teachers fail 
to provide a classroom program with definite end results which the pupil 
himself can see and understand. In recent years children have been te 
lieved of many important responsibilities that were common to all a few 
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THE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILD 






years ago. No longer are they expected to do chores about the home. 
Working in stores on Saturday and after school has just about disap- 
peared from the American scene. The lack of important responsibilities 
for the child may result in a purposeless and drifting youth, and a neu- 
rotic and delinquent young adult. 

Most human beings are enough alike to require certain basic ingre- 
dients for happiness. For example, one must feel useful, even needed. 
Life is meaningless unless we have some definite responsibilities as well 
Bf as opportunities. Most important of all, we must have incentives as well 
<a as rewards. Every normal individual is born with an innate craving to be 
useful and to achieve. When these basic ingredients of well-balanced 
living ate missing, the individual becomes restless, dissatisfied, and emo- 


























ts tionally unbalanced. 
Aa Let’s look in on a school day of Jimmy Jones, who is typical of many 
— in the elementary school in 1952. Jimmy sleeps late. He is awakened 
and he hurriedly dresses for a hasty breakfast. He attended the ball 
con- game the previous evening and neglected his school assignments. He does 
s had not have time to prepare them now, and even if he did, the radio is blar- 
ed if ing so loudly he could not concentrate. He dashes off to school in a not 
cided too pleasant mood where he encounters teachers who, in criticizing his 
tably. poorly prepared lesson assignments, add little to his peace of mind. 
-_ Jimmy doesn’t like arithmetic, and while he is struggling to do his prob- 
t an 
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lems between recitations, his mind is on the party which all the youngsters 
feel they must attend that evening. 

Jimmy’s greatest difficulty, however, is the fact that he, like millions of 
other Jimmys and Marys, has been brought up in an almost complete 
state of idleness. He is unhappy, restless, and discontented and he doesn’t 
know why. No goals have ever been set for him by either parents or 
teachers, and he has never known responsibility of any kind. His spend- 
ing money and other necessities have always been provided without any 
effort on his part. His has been a soft and easy life, devoid of any ele- 
ment of struggle or personal sacrifice. That great upward pull which 
lifts the heart, mind, and soul and gives meaning and purpose to human 
existence has never been a part of his experience. 


STUDYING GREAT MEN 


During our third period of discussion on happiness in the schoolroom, 
this same class of 39 boys and girls was asked to submit a list of great 
Americans whose lives seemed to them the most happy and successful. 
The list included Henry Ford, Thomas A. Edison, Charles F. Kettering, 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., Andrew Carnegie, Lionel Barrymore, James A. 
Garfield, Henry Ward Beecher, and Charles W. Eliot. 

In our study of the life of each of these men, it was found that hard 
work and close application to the problems at hand played a leading role 
in making them happy and successful. Most of the men in their early 
youth had known hardship and sacrifice, some even privation. The thread 
that ran thruout the lives of all was a willingness to forego temporary 
enjoyments, which called for a waste of their time, for the greater re- 
wards that awaited them in later years. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF LIFE 


From the biographies and class discussions on happiness some interest- 
ing and revealing facts emerged. There was general agreement that every- 
one wants to be happy; that we have a better chance for happiness in a 
world where people are busy and where minds are occupied with useful, 
sensible things. It was the consensus that happiness is never an end in 
itself, but the byproduct of a useful life. All agreed that the person who 
enjoys good literature and art, who works and strives toward some worthy 
goal, who enjoys sensible conversation, and who realizes that the world 
in which we live is an amazingly interesting place has a pretty good 
chance of getting the most out of life. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Adjusting Methods to 
Children’s Needs 


The formalized assign-recite-test type of 
teaching of yesterday, with its singular ap- 
proach and its rigid standards of evalua- 
tion, is giving way to more dynamic tech- 
nics that vary according to the needs of 
individual children. The elementary school 
has assumed a share of the responsibility 
of helping children to grow socially, emo- 
tionally, and physically as well as intellec- 
tually, and memorizing facts and subject- 
matter is no longer enough. 

Chapter VII describes a few of the 
ways in which teaching methods can be 
used to more effectively meet the needs of 
superior children as well as those of the 
less able. One article in the area of group 
dynamics shows how the classroom group 
can be used to modify and change the at- 
titudes and behavior of individual mem- 
bers. Of special interest to principals of 
some schools is an article about the prob- 
lems of coping with large numbers of 
over-age pupils from other countries, many 
of whom have serious language difficulties. 

This chapter is based upon the point of 
view that methods of teaching and of 
working with children should vary accord- 
ing to the differences among children— 
differences in intelligence and aptitude; 
differences in physical, emotional, and so- 


cial development; differences in cultural 
background. 

















Group Dynamics and Individual Behavior 


By VIRGINIA COPELAND, JESSIE DYPKA, TRUDE KINNEL, 
WILLIAM MILLS, and ROBERT FOX (Principal) 


University Elementary School, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ELPING children to grow in a social setting has been accepted by the 
H staff of the University Elementary School as its major responsibil. 
ity. Continued emphasis is being placed by teachers on the improvement 
of their understanding of group behavior of boys and girls and on the 
development of skill in working with children in a group situation. 


TECHNICS AND EXAMPLES 


One aspect of the relationship of group dynamics to the learning situa- 
tion has to do with the utilization of the group to modify attitudes and 
behavior of individual members. The following incidents are offered as 
illustrations of a few technics which have proved effective: 


Technic: Direct Discussion of Problem by the Group 
Resulting in Group Action 


Example A: How can a child whose clowning becomes obnoxious be 


helped? 


Jerry, an eight-year-old, is very fond of telling humorous stories, but each 
story-telling situation becomes a moment of superfluous clowning. The children 
were greatly amused during its early stages but as the clowning progressed, the 
children became disgusted. In time the group refused to hear his stories. As a 
result, Jerry continually interrupted other children’s stories with his obnoxious 
clowning. Jerry has a keen sense of humor. How can the group help him? 

The children discussed funny stories they had heard. How did the person tell 
that particular story? The group decided that a humorous story is funnier to 
the listeners if: 


1. The story teller told it without exaggerated expression or gesture. 
2. The story teller stopped as soon as the punch-line was delivered. 


Jerry was given other opportunities to tell humorous stories. He tried again 
and again. When his story delivery improved slightly, the group commented 
favorably. Then, one day, Jerry’s story ended with a terrific punch-line. The 
laughter was spontaneous and the applause tremendous. One little boy shouted, 
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ADJUSTING METHODS TO CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


“Don’t you like the way Jerry tells a funny story!” Jerry rarely resorts to clown- 
y y y y y y y 
ing to get group attention any more. 


Example B: How can a child who is easily angered be helped? 


Tommy, an eight-year-old boy, became easily angered when situations did not 
meet with his approval. At first he broke into tears, ran out of the room, and 
refused to return. The group was very fond of him when he was agreeable. How 
could the group help him? 

The group discussed, “What makes a person angry?” Then the children dis- 
cussed how the total group could assist an individual in controlling his anger: 


1. A person has the right to show that he is displeased. 


2. They would comment favorably when displeasure was demonstrated without 
anger or tears. 


This week a situation angered Tommy. He flushed slightly and clenched his 
fists. With a forced smile he remarked, “I don’t care to do this. I’m going to sit 
and watch for a while.” Emily spoke up, “That’s all right with us. You did 
that very well. You became angry but you didn’t let your feelings show. We'll 
try not to do what we did, to keep you from feeling unpleasant again.” The 
other children smiled and nodded in agreement. Several other comments of ap- 
proval were made. Tommy beamed with pride. The day was saved for him! 


Example C: How can a child who disregards the safety of others be 
helped to realize his responsibilities? 


Robin had a highly developed ethical sense (for others) but could not hold 
himself to acceptable behavior. Private conferences and isolation had no effect 
on preventing acts of cruelty to other children. 

One day Robin was discovered poking a broken piece of metal coat hanger 
up thru the boards of the slide. 

The teacher guided group discussion of the problem with the idea that the 
group should help, not blame, Robin. The children suggested all the things that 
could have resulted if a child had slid over this sharp object. They then asked 
Robin what he felt would make him remember. He chose isolation but they felt 
that could be too enjoyable because he liked to read alone in the classroom. It 
was finally suggested that Robin be an observer during play period, that he tell 
the class all the careful or safe ways of playing he saw, and that he rejoin the 
group when he felt he was ready to accept responsibility for his actions. 

That was two months ago. No incidents of Robin hurting others have been 
reported since. 


Comments regarding use of discussion technic: 


1. Direct discussion of the problem by the group may not only be an effective 
way, of influencing individual behavior, but also be an essential element of the 
democratic process. 

2. The use of this technic is dependent upon the maturity level of the group 
and upon its level of operation as a group. A less mature group will need care- 
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ful guidance and direction in setting up standards for individual behavior. A 
group exhibiting a high degree of interaction and cohesion is more able to assist 
its individual members to alter their patterns of behavior in such a way as to be 
the least damaging to themselves and to the group. 

3. Direct group discussion may focus too much on a problem that may be 
peculiar to one individual. 

4. Care needs to be taken that the group does not set standards too high. 

5. Discussion in itself will not alter the individual’s behavior. The group 
needs to provide situations in which the more desirable behavior may operate. 

6. There may be a tendency for the individual to perform in such a manner 
as to win group approval without a complete understanding of the actions taken, 


Technic: Providing the Individual with Means of 
Securing Group Approval 


Example A: How can a child who lacks finesse in sharing his own tal- 
ents be helped? 


Richard was musically inclined and talented. However, he had become so en- 
grossed in and conceited over his ability to play the piano that the group was 
finding it difficult to accept his comments: “Don’t applaud so long. I’m not quite 
Vladimir Horowitz, yet.” Or “I’m not sure I can do this piece perfectly—I’ve 
practiced it for only six weeks.” 

In order to channel this type of behavior into something useful, the teacher 
enlisted Richard’s aid in playing bass clef notes only as she played the melody 
of popular and folk tunes. Later other children offered to pick out the tune and 
have him contribute the bass and rhythm. Soon both boys and girls were taking 
turns playing with Richard for the class. He discovered it was fun to play folk 
and popular songs, and to compose songs with others; that trivial mistakes were 
not of great consequence; and that others could learn notes, rhythms, and enjoy 
music with his help. He ceased being so engrossed in classical music as his only 
bid for success and became respected for the excellent assistance he could give to 
the whole class during music period. 


Example B: Can a child whe is low in reading and language skills be 
encouraged to improve? 


Martha Jane was a child with low reading skills, high problem tendencies, and 
general lack of verbal ability. The class suggested a time during its unit in which 
all children could bring and explain items relating to the unit study. Martha 
Jane’s family had many items relating to pioneer study—a venison roasting grill, 
old flat irons, and bellows. These Martha Jane brought and achieved recognition 
in telling about them. She became more interested in each unit by looking for 
things to share (a rock collection, bird pictures, magazine pictures). Her verbal 
power increased and she was also instrumental in interesting other children in 
starting collections. She began reading about specific items and drawing pictures 
to explain her ideas. She became so busy in these activities she was welcomed as 
a contributing member of the group. 
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ADJUSTING METHODS TO CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


Comments regarding use of group approval technic: 


1. Excellent rapport with the group and with the individual child is necessary 
before any technic for providing group approval can be undertaken. The children 
must have an experience basis for faith in the teacher’s fairness, consistency, and 
helpfulness before they can place their confidence in her action for any or all of 
them. 

2. In the case of Richard, had the teacher used the discussion technic with 
the group regarding the necessity for rechanneling Richard’s conceit, such frank- 
ness would have placed him in a defensive position. Had the teacher forbidden 
their natural reaction to his overbearing manner and demanded appreciation of 
his talent, the result would have been mere lip service to adult power and an in- 
vitation for them to project their resentment on him. Had she removed all op- 
portunities for his playing in a school situation, he could have easily withdrawn 
more deeply into his feeling of superiority or turned to other less desirable means 
of attaining group recognition. 

3. By unobtrusively placing herself in a learnet’s role, the teacher directed 
attention from the individual to herself. Rediversion to other children as soon 
as possible placed the situation on a participating and contributing basis involving 
the individual child and the whole group in more constructive roles. 


Technic: Role Playing 


Example A: How can skill and confidence in meeting new social re- 
sponsibilities be gained? 


A group of fourth-grade children had planned a choral speaking program, an 
arts and crafts display, and a party for their parents at Hallowe’en. Many of the 
children and their parents were new to the school and this was the first oppor- 
tunity of meeting as a group. 


In planning the organization of the party and seating arrangements for serving, 
the children asked each other, “How will we know whose parents are whose?” 
The need for knowing how to introduce strangers to each other was discussed. 
Rules for introductions were explained and listed on the board. The teacher sug- 
gested the formation of “pretend” families among class members for practice. A 
movie roll was made of cut-out magazine pictures explaining the introduction of 
a gentleman to one’s mother with the words to say beside it, of a younger man 
to an older man, of a father to the teacher, etc. Then each group of four chil- 
dren elected various members to be fathers, mothers, aunts, sisters, or grand- 
fathers. Other children were elected as the principal, the teacher, a doctor, a 
very important person, and an old man. As each “family group” came into the 
toom, they were introduced by “their” child to others in the room. 


On the day of the program the real visitors were ushered into the room by 
their own children and introduced graciously to the other visitors present. The 


children, by previous role playing, had oriented themselves in both what to do and 
how to do it long before the actual necessity arose. 
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Example B: How can appreciation for the role of an umpire be devel- 
oped? (An example of one of the dangers in trying to change attitudes 
thru the use of role playing.) 


Class B was playing baseball one day. A student teacher had been asked by 
the children to umpire the game. When some close decisions were called against 
one of the teams, a couple of the children began to make unkind remarks about 
the student teacher’s fairness and her personality. These remarks were undoubt. 
edly made in the emotional heat of the game. 

The student teacher then turned to the girl who had been the most vociferous 
and asked her to umpire the game. She thought that this action would satisfy 
the girl that the game was being called fairly; that it would show her it was not 
easy to umpire a game and keep everyone happy. 

It so happened that the girl who was made the umpire was not particularly 
popular in the class, and had been identified as an isolate in the sociometric 
studies of the group. As a result, after only one inning, the children were 
“down” on her even more than before. 


Comments regarding use of role-playing technic: 


It is clear that role playing must be carefully selected and structured so that 
no individual is hurt and everyone participates. There must be an understanding 
of how and why something is being done. Much learning and pleasure, however, 
can come from a well prepared and carefully selected role-playing experience. 


BASIC FACTORS 


Many other useful technics in modifying behavior thru use of the 
group might be described—these are but samples. Some of the basic fac- 
tors involved are the following: 

1. Building a group out of a class is a developmental process. It takes time. 
It depends upon the types of experiences the children have had in previous 
classes, in other groups, and at home. Building of group feeling, unity, and 
concern for its individual members is a long-term job. 

2. The teacher’s role in the group is a changing one—dependent upon the 
maturity of the children and upon the experience which they and the teacher have 

ghad with the democratic group process. A teacher must have some skill in assess- 
ing the state of development of the group before deciding upon his most effective 
role. Young children characteristically look toward the adult for approval and 
guidance. Socially immature groups cannot be expected to assume full responsi- 
bility for their own actions or to utilize their group pressure wisely in influencing 
individual behavior. It is one of the opportunities of creative teaching to help 
groups develop and to modify the leadership role exercised by the teacher as the 
group gains maturity. 

3. Effective use of the group in changing individual behavior depends, in 
large measure, upon clear understanding of the needs and problems of each child, 
and knowledge of the group process. 
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Meeting the Needs of Children 


By MARY L. STARKEY 


Principal, Grandview Heights Elementary Schools 
Columbus, Ohio 


N THE Grandview Elementary Schools we begin our contact with the 
family at the birth of a new baby. As each new child arrives, the 
family receives a card of congratulations and best wishes from the ele- 
mentary school. It reads as follows: 
Dear ————— 
We welcome the new baby and will look forward to the time he (or she) will 


enter our kindergarten. If we can be of any assistance in the intervening years, 
please call upon us. 


If you would like to know more about child development or to become better 
acquainted with the training which will enable your child to participate effectively 
in later school life, we suggest the following books for your home library .. . 


Among the books suggested are Margaret Ribble’s The Rights of In- 
fants’ and Arnold Gesell’s The First Five Years of Life. 

Many parents are delighted to receive this early communication from 
the school and they report the suggested books are most helpful in caring 
for and in training their children. A grocer in the community was over- 
heard to exclaim: “Why, we got a card from the school the other day 
after our new baby arrived! We didn’t know they even knew about us. 
We certainly appreciated it.” Another father who already had one child 
in our kindergarten also expressed delight over such an early contact with 
the schools when his second child was born. He said he felt that a school 
so concerned with a child right from the beginning must really be inter- 
ested in children and in working with the family. 

We also have a preschool folio on “readiness for school” which was 
prepared by a committee of teachers. This folio treats readiness from sev- 
etal different approaches—personal, mental, physical, social, and emo- 
tional. It contains many suggestions for parents on ways they can help 
their children to enjoy and participate fully in experiences which they 
will encounter later in school. 


1Ribble, Margaret A. The Rights of Infants. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943, 118 p. 


*Gesell, Arnold, and others. The First Five Years of Life. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940. 393 p. 
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Prekindergarten conferences with parents and children who are about 
to enter kindergarten take place in June. Mothers and children meet 
with the teacher and nurse in the kindergarten. While they are talking 
the children play in the kindergarten rooms and begin to feel at home in 
their future school environment. 


We feel that such a preschool relationship between home and school 
is a basic requirement of any program that is geared to meet the indi. 
vidual needs of children. 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS BEGIN AT KINDERGARTEN 


Cumulative records help teachers to understand problems of children 
and parents, and such records begin at the kindergarten level. These con- 
tain the results of a physical examination and a complete health history 
furnished by the family doctor. Each year data on hearing, eyesight, and 
weight are added by the school nurse. Information on the family includes 
data on education of parents, their religious preference, language spoken 
in the home, travel experiences, hobbies, and other facts which will help 
the teacher to understand the home background. Results of various tests, 
including IQ tests, are recorded periodically. In testing mental ability, 
we use an instrument which will give us the language IQ as well as the 
nonlanguage IQ. Academic profiles are prepared annually for reading 
and arithmetic and progress is charted for each individual child. 


LETTERS REPLACE REPORT CARDS 


Instead of issuing report cards, our teachers write letters to parents in 
which they try to describe the growth of the child socially and emotionally 
as well as academically. Copies of all such letters are also included in the 
cumulative records. These messages are very helpful to the new teachet 
as children pass from one level to another each year. She becomes well 
acquainted with the child’s individual needs and with the reasons for any 
unique behavior characteristics. Samples of two of the letters follow. 

February 7, 1951 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. Frost: 


It has been interesting to watch Tresa’s well-rounded growth during her fifth 
school year. She is alert and interested and shows much progress in self-direction. 
As a result she has made excellent scholastic progress. Her ability to adjust t 
others in work and play has shown much improvement. She is a thoughtful, 
friendly, and helpful member of our group. 
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ADJUSTING METHODS TO CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


Recent standardized tests show that Tresa has made substantial progress in 
reading for information. She has a high standard of achievement in arithmetic 
fundamentals and is beginning to solve thought problems more easily. She 
expresses herself well in both written and oral language. She is showing a keen 
interest in our study, “How Early American People Lived, Worked, and Built a 
Nation.” This topic opens a wide field of interesting reading material and we 
hope Tresa will include some of this historical fiction in her library reading. 

Tresa is creative and shows considerable talent in art—in ceramics as well as in 
drawing and painting. She has a feeling for design and uses it well in her work. 
We are glad that she is showing so much interest in this field. 

It was a pleasure to visit you in your home and to meet your family. Please 
feel free to stop in any time to just visit or to discuss Tresa’s progress. 


Sincerely, 


February 7, 1951 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. Crump: 

Joe has been making some progress during his fifth school year. In arithmetic, 
especially, his latent ability is becoming evident. Altho he works very slowly, he 
sometimes succeeds in solving all his examples correctly, thus surprising even 
himself. He is friendly and courteous and has many friends in the group. 

Recent standardized tests show that Joe has made substantial progress in his 
reading; however, even now he can read only books of easy fourth-year level. 
Reading is so essential to his continued scholastic growth that it is important that 
we work together to give him all the help we can in this field. We feel that Joe 
can improve in reading simply by doing more reading both at home and at school. 
His careful reading of Alec Hamilton* has started him in the right direction. 
We suggest that it might help if you could plan with Joe a definite time each 
day for home reading and that he read at least part of this time with someone. 

Joe frequently seems tired and inattentive in school, which may indicate that 
he needs more sleep. If it is agreeable with you, we might try to get him to bed 
earlier for the next few weeks, then see if this has any effect on his work in 
school. We have discovered that the amount of sleep has a great effect on the 
ability of most children to do their schoolwork. 

We felt that our conference, Mrs. Crump, was very helpful and we appreciate 
your splendid cooperation. Please feel free to visit us at any time to discuss 
Joe’s progress. 

Sincerely, 


OUR PHILOSOPHY IS CHILD-CENTERED 


We believe that each child is inherently valuable and has the right to 
all the help he needs. Each child has a contribution to make and should 
be given many opportunities to make it. We believe in planning work 


. * Higgins, Helen Boyd. Alec Hamilton. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1942. 
86 p. 
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that takes into account the many differences in children—differences in 
mental capacity, physiological development, emotional stability, social ma- 
turity, experiential background, level of culture and education of the 
family, and status with peers. | 

Sociograms for each group are made at frequent intervals. These are 
aids to the classroom teacher in identifying the isolates and the various 
social relationships existing within the group. They help guide her think- 
ing toward therapy for those who need assistance in improving their 
status with their peers. Parent conferences are often held to discuss these 
matters of mutual concern because we feel that home and school must 
work together if we are to really solve these problems. 


Public Schools, Burbank, California 
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ADJUSTING METHODS TO CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


Our teachers are interested in the self-contained classroom and in pro- 
viding meaningful experiences whenever possible. We use the commu- 
nity as our laboratory, its people as our consultants. We make extensive 
use of our library and the children, like their teachers, do much of their 
work in committees. Thus we have an atmosphere for teaching children. 
In our philosophy the child is first, the subject second. 


JOBS FOR BORDERLINE CHILDREN 


In one group which was typical of the usual range in mental abilities, 
the teacher planned for every child in the room to have an important part 
in the unit. Three children of borderline intelligence did enviable work in 
collecting and mounting pictures for a unit entitled, “Power—Man’s Sub- 
stitute for Muscles.” Several other children, who approached the genius 
level and did research in the library, were heard to exclaim that they 
wished they could do something as interesting as the picture collection. 
The security that the borderline children felt in the fact that they were 
succeeding in making a real contribution could happen only in a school 
which is meeting the needs of individual children. 

In another group, which was developing a unit on how changing sea- 
sons affect us, great therapeutic value was derived by several children. 
One boy who had always been painfully shy and self-conscious because of 
his obesity suddenly found status with the group thru his unusual ability 
to build things. His work in making models of planets may have changed 
his personality pattern permanently. 

One group of children of varying degrees of ability is working as a 
committee on a phase of their unit, “In and Out of Our Solar System.” 
Materials for study are on appropriate difficulty levels so each can work 
with some degree of success. Their charts and murals depict information 
gleaned thru their study. From our ceiling hangs a pupil-made model 
solar system, complete with sun, planets, and satellites. This kind of 
work is learning at its best, and “great fun,” the children say. 


AN ATMOSPHERE FOR PUPIL AND TEACHER GROWTH 


Thus, thru broad units of work in the self-contained classroom every 
child has opportunities to experience success and to grow academically, 
socially, and emotionally. It creates an atmosphere that is conducive to 
well-balanced school living. And, it is the kind of teaching thru which 
the teacher also grows and learns to become a better teacher. 
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Santa Rosa’s “X” Classes 


By J. C. MOORE 


Principal, Santa Rosa Elementary School 
Santa Rosa, Texas 


VER-AGE pupils had become a serious problem in Santa Rosa School. 

By the fall of 1946 the school recognized a pressing need for a new 

plan of grouping and promoting these pupils. Thru the cooperation of 

superintendent and principal, a new plan was developed and put into 
operation. 

To fully appreciate the nature of our problems, it is necessary to un- 
derstand the unique conditions existing in the Rio Grande Valley. The 
conditions with which we have to cope are quite different from those con- 
fronting schools in other parts of the state. Most of our problems arise 
from the unusuai fact that 85 percent of our pupils are of Latin-American 
extraction. Some of these pupils are citizens of the United States, others 
of Mexico. 


THEY START IN DECEMBER, QUIT IN MARCH 


Migratory labor, lax enforcement of compulsory school attendance 
laws, and the emphasis in the home on the earning power of the Latin- 
American child result in irregular attendance and extended periods of 
absence. Children, along with their parents, travel from state to state fol- 
lowing the harvesting of seasonal crops. Practically none of these chil- 
dren enrol in any school until they return to their homes in mid-Decem- 
ber. After spending approximately three months in school, they start 
withdrawing. 

Even during this three-month period many pupils stay away from 
school due to illness in the family. The lack of interest on the part of 
parents and pupils also results in a serious truancy problem. Many chil- 
dren stay away from school during the winter months because they lack 
proper clothing and food. Altho the Rio Grande Valley has three months 
of winter, Mexican families never prepare for cold weather. Their cloth- 
ing and diet are insufficient for them to endure the cold even tho the 
temperature rarely drops to freezing. The parents of many of the chil- 
dren are Mexican citizens, and they, along with their children, frequently 
return to Mexico for visits of three to six months. 
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ADJUSTING METHODS TO CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


Thus prolonged absence, irregular attendance, lack of interest, lan- 
guage difficulties, different cultural backgrounds, poverty, and migratory 
habits formed an almost unbeatable alliance against a traditionally or- 
ganized program of elementary education. Furthermore, beginning pupils, 
because of age considerations, had been placed in every grade from the 
first thru the sixth even tho most were not equipped to derive any profit 
from the program of the grade in which they found themselves. Some 
of the new arrivals who were 16 to 17 years of age had been placed in 
beginners’ classes where they also found themselves completely out of 
place. 


FORMING THE ‘“‘x”’ CLASSES 


The new plan called for the reclassification of the seriously over-age 
boys and girls into groups which were to be designated the “X” classes. 
The curriculum for the new groups consisted of spelling, reading, general 
agriculture, general home economics, general mathematics, general science, 
and citizenship. Regularly employed teachers taught the classes using the 
platoon system. The school plant was not expanded nor were the pupils 
segregated. Instruction in manual labor for both boys and girls was 
scheduled during the regular school day. From the beginning the cur- 
ticulum of the “X” classes was aimed at general education instead of at 
specific academic accomplishments. 

Preparing the child for earning a livelihood was one of the fundamen- 
tal purposes of the new groups. Both boys and girls of Latin-American 
origin frequently drop out of school because of economic difficulties. They 
seek work in individual homes as maids and yard men. Many find work 
in vegetable and fruit packing sheds. Our idea was to devise a more 
tealistic program that would be closely geared to the problem of obtain- 
ing and keeping a job. 


THE PLAN IN OPERATION 


The new plan has proved to be a worthwhile investment, not only for 
individual pupils but for pupil-teacher relationships as well. It has made 
it possible to fuse the academic subjects and basic skills with practical 
working situations suitable to the ages, interests, and talents of the pupils. 

The boys who studied general agriculture learned by actual labor to set 
out trees, sod lawns, and drain land. Drainage is a common problem in 
the Rio Grande Valley. In home economics the girls were taught sewing, 
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cooking, and caring for the family in case of sickness. Actual work was 
done in these fields in the home economics department of the school. 

Anglo-American parents’ reactions to this new plan were most gratify. 
ing. While 20 percent were indifferent and 10 percent disapproved, 70 
percent of the parents approved the idea. Because of their desire to have 
their children become useful American citizens, at least 90 percent of the 
Latin-American parents approved the new program. 


ANGLO- AND LATIN-AMERICANS COMPARED 


In a typical class 60 percent were girls and 40 percent were boys; 70 
percent were Latin-American and 30 percent were Anglo-American. The 
average age for girls was 14 years; for boys, 15 years. 

Both Anglo-American and Latin-American pupils were slow in reading. 
Both groups were weak in word recognition and reading comprehension, 
As time went on, Anglo-American pupils showed more progress in read- 
ing. Children of Latin-American descent lacked home foundation for 
the use of the English vocabulary. Neither group showed any degree of 
ability in spelling. Latin-Americans were found to be better in general 
mathematics than the Anglo-Americans which was due to the fact that 
Latin-American children are given a practical background for arithmetic 
in their homes. Both groups showed an interest in art, with the Latin- 
Americans showing the greater interest. 


GRADING AND PROMOTING 


The child in the new plan is looked upon as an individual with his own 
peculiar characteristics and abilities. In grading and promoting him, con- 
sideration is given to standardized tests, age level, credit for manual 
labor, and progress in citizenship. 

Pupils are given standardized tests at the end of the school year to 
arrive at a general evaluation of their progress. Those unable to pass the 
test are given a second chance at the beginning of the following school 
year. If a pupil is unable to pass the test and is seriously over age, he is 
promoted to the next grade on probation. In some such instances pupils 
drop out of school; others make good in the next grade. 

The pupil is given full credit for his work on projects during the year, 
and the teacher may feel justified in advancing him to the next grade on 
the basis of such work. 

The pupils participating in this new plan eventually were found to be 
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ADJUSTING METHODS TO CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


better equipped to do high-school work. They tended to forget their over- 
age complex and to assume a more active role in school activities. In 
arithmetic, agriculture, and home economics they showed marked maturity 
in their work. Teachers also encountered fewer disciplinary problems in 
the classroom and on the playground. 


INTEREST THRU PRACTICAL SITUATIONS 


As time goes on more pupils will have the desire to attend school. A 
program closely geared to practical situations and proper age-grade place- 
ment are resulting in a keener personal interest in school. A more real- 
istic approach to extraclass activities for over-age boys and girls is helping 
to attract and hold interest and to keep them in school longer. Some of 
the activities now in operation are: small-scale gardening and farming, 
rabbit raising, care of poultry, and livestock raising. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In visiting these classes, one will observe the characteristics of any 
normal group. Prior to the beginning of this program, these pupils would 
not assume responsibilities; they were insolent and undisciplined, and 
harsh disciplinary rules were necessary. 

During the 1948-49 school term, boys in the group built a cafeteria 
building, a boys’ washroom, and a pump house. They also dug ditches 
and laid pipe for the school’s water system. 

The girls in the over-age group had access to the home economics de- 
partment of the high school. Here they learned to cut and sew garments, 
upholster old furniture, and to improve conditions in the home. Health 
and cleanliness and the planning and preparing of meals were also taught. 
Many Latin-American girls learned how to prepare American foods where 
previously they only knew how to prepare Mexican dishes. 

Among the classroom teachers, it is the consensus that these pupils are 
both capable and willing to assume a useful and profitable role in school. 
Previously their talents and abilities remained undiscovered. Many on 
the staff now wonder why we did not take such a step sooner. 

To set up and operate a successful program of this type, our school 
had to know its specific objectives. Home and community influences had 
to be properly evaluated. Our classroom teachers had to want to guide 
and inspire the children, to help them to grow into well-adjusted, useful 
citizens. The result has been greater pupil growth, plus unity and under- 
standing between two distinctly different peoples living in the area. 
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JChallenging the Superior Child 


By FLORENCE GABRIEL 
Principal, Malvern School 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


EETING the individual needs of children has long been considered 
M an essential requirement of elementary schools. Children have 
benefited from the recognition of their varying needs and such attention 
is now an indispensable part of any good program of education. 

Another urgent need is the recognition of the top level group in our 
school population which we call the gifted, or intellectually superior. 
This significant group is in the minority and too often neglected. While 
the gifted differ from others only relatively perhaps, the variation is in 
capacity as well as in performance, thus making identical experiences for 
all children a waste of child ability. The classroom teacher who fails to 
recognize and provide for the ability of the superior child is overlooking 
potential leadership. Hence, challenging the superior child is not a course 
over which to debate but one to pursue. 


IDENTIFYING THE GIFTED CHILD 


In our staff meetings this year we have used as our theme, “Gifted and 
Talented Children in Our School.” Among other things we have listed 
the children we think are exceptional in all our classes, the ways in which 
they are superior, and the procedures used to enrich the opportunities of 
these pupils. The program has been a gateway to further interesting 
study for us and to greater opportunities for our children. 

In order to identify talented or gifted children in our school, we resort 
to various means. We have an adequate testing program thruout the 
school, from reading-readiness in the kindergarten in late May to achieve- 
ment and intelligence tests in all the other grades at intervals during the 
year. We also look for originality in story writing, extensive and spe- 
cialized reading interests, high academic standing, creative ability in the 
normal activities of the child’s day, the use of free time, initiative, pet- 
severance in completing a task, and ability to observe a project with | 
understanding and to foresee a new process or a “next step” before it is — 
brought to class attention. These are “straws in the wind” for identifying 7 
children who should receive greatly enriched opportunities in our school 
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ADJUSTING METHODS TO CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


USING BOOKS 


One great asset of an elementary school is a well-equipped children’s 





library. We have such a library and a children’s librarian—a soft-voiced 
EL young woman who likes children, who enjoys telling stories to the younger 
nae ones, and who opens many new doots to the nine-, ten-, and eleven-year- 

olds. We are fortunate in having a fund to supplement our usual book 
red order each year. This money brings us a frequent consignment of new 
ave books with colorful jackets and intriguing titles. These books are for all 
ion grades and many are not in the usual collections for elementary children. 

The books are placed in a small room open to any child who wishes to 
our look them over or to take one. New authors and new subjects entice him. 
ior, These books are passed around and eventually go to the library. Parents 
hile say it is difficult for them to find a new book for a Malvern child as he 
in too often says, “Oh, I read that book at school!” 
for The talented child, with the time and ability to carry an extra load, 
to can do many things for his own enrichment and for the enrichment of 
ing the rest of the group. The material in our social studies books and the 
srse supplementary material in a few reference books are about the extent of 





what the average child in the course can handle. Talented children can 
do more. In the study of the United States the talented children have 
read and told to the others the folk tales connected with each section of 


University School, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 





BASES FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


the country. Also, they have prepared special accounts on parts of our 
country’s history, especially those connected with traveling the western 
trails. 


The basic subjectmatter we use in social studies lends itself amazingly 
well to the further study of good citizenship. Community life imparts 
respect for workers of all kinds—the grocer, mailman, plumber, and such 
other helpers as serve every household. The study of early pioneer life 


offers a wealth of worthy thinking, sturdy living, and faith in good 
neighbors. 


Favorite books depicting the importance of wholesome child relation- 
ships and the value of friends and neighbors are found in all classrooms. 
Biographies of the founders of our nation are a constant source of fa- 
vorite reading. Weekly school newspapers hold a wealth of suggestions 
for growing young Americans. The study of the countries of the world 
gives meaning to the strength of unity in our own country, to respect for 
creeds and races, and to the “Golden Rule” in action. 

Social studies expand the thinking of an intelligent child—concepts 
broaden and good citizenship is a concrete learning. He is eligible to be- 
come a reliable patrol boy to help younger children across the street at 
intersections, to become a helper on the school bus, a good friend for a 
new child in the school, or a companion for a very young child at the 
school movie. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


In science much extra work is carried on by the talented children. They 
arrange the science case in the upper corridor. They plan, organize, and 
set up exhibits and make explanatory signs. They give demonstrations 
and do experiments to add scope and meaning to our studies of sound 
and light. They plan exhibits of the elements and displays of plant and 
animal life. 

Our school has always had an active program in science thru all the 
grades. A group of children from the fifth and sixth grades, having 
achieved recognition for science experiments, formed a club under the 
competent leadership of a teacher skilled in science. The club meets evety 
Wednesday for an hour. These young science enthusiasts planned and 
held a one-day hobby show this year. The exhibits included shells, rocks, 
minerals, miniature cars, tropical fish, mounted weeds and grasses, insects, 
butterflies, seeds, bird nests, turtles, and five kittens in a cage. 
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Public Schools, Lowisville, Kentucky 


We are fortunate in having several low-power magnifying glasses and 
a few microscopes. Those who have special interests in this field spend 
much extra time using this equipment to explore thousands of interesting 
objects. 

Groups of children go on trips to various places of interest. Our school 
buses make possible this service and as a result things of interest are 
experienced firsthand. One father invited some star-gazers down to the 
university one clear night to observe the heavens thru the great telescope 
in the observatory. 

Many children, even at an early age, show an unusual aptitude for 
number work. These children achieve further satisfaction in making 
charts and graphs, in measuring for posters and scenery, in keeping scores 
at games, and in helping other children with their classroom work. 


ART AND MUSIC 


In the Cleveland area we have frequent snows. Malvern children dress 
for cold weather and enjoy playing games out of doors. On certain oc- 
casions four or five classes compete in “winter sculpturing” in the snow 
out in the school yard. The figures take the form of lifesize animals, 
children, or scenes from stories. Often we put little winning ribbons 
on the best ones. 
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BASES FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


The Seashore tests’ are given each September to the nine-year-olds to 
find the children with special aptitude for music. Results of these tests 
along with a child’s interest and parents’ cooperation add new members 
to our school orchestra. 

A school chorus of selected voices meets twice each week. Many chil. 
dren attend concerts by the Cleveland Orchestra on mornings when the 
group features children’s music. They enjoy music and they love to watch 
the members of the orchestra handle their instruments. 

The windows on the lower floor of our building are arched at the top. 
Some of our children gifted in art have painted lovely friezes for the 
window arches in some of the rooms. The young artists go to the room 
for which the project is considered and ask the children what favorite 
nursery rhyme or story they would like to have illustrated. In our school 
we have many favorites, so a response is certaisi. The results are most 
successful and highly decorative. The art group has also made a frieze 
for the library composed of favorite book characters from all the grades. 

The bookshop in one of our downtown stores calls upon us once or 
twice a year to illustrate some favorite books. These illustrations are 
used for decoration in the bookshop. We enjoy doing this little courtesy 
as the bookshop sends out interesting authors to talk to the children 
every year. 

One seven-year-old went to Florida this winter. Since he is talented in 
art, it was suggested he make a series of drawings illustrating the places 
he visited and the activities he liked best. We hung the young illustrator’s 
pictures in the main corridor near his room where they were truly appre- 
ciated by the child observers as they walked thru the halls. 


SIXTH-GRADE ADVISORS 


I have brought together upon frequent occasions this year a group of 
talented 11-year-olds from our sixth grades. We have talked of many 
things on many subjects. They have shown a great friendliness toward 
each other. They have asked questions about things over which children 
often wonder. They have discussed school, their experiences at various 
levels, and what they expect of their coming adventures in junior high 
and high school. They express themselves easily and find good com- 
panionship among children of their own ability. I now have some excel- 
lent new ideas on modifying school practices in areas that only a thinking 
child could really penetrate. 


1 Seashore Measures of Musical Talents. Chicago: C. H. Stoelting Co. 
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Better Living in Summer School 


By RUTH and MARY FITZGERALD 


Woman’s College, University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


uRING the 1950 summer session of the Demonstration School of the 
University of North Carolina’s Woman’s College the children were 
organized into three groups: a lower primary, an upper primary, and an 
intermediate grade group. The work of the third group is the subject of 
this article. 

The 20 children in the intermediate grade group were those who the 
previous year had been members of a fourth, fifth, or sixth grade in the 
Demonstration School, in one of the city schools, or they had come with 
their parents to summer school from some other section of the state. With 
one exception, they were pupils who had been urged by their teachers to 
attend summer school for general strengthening. 


PROBLEMS 


The teacher of the group was the regular sixth-grade supervisor in the 
Demonstration School. Previous experience in this type of situation had 
demonstrated to her that children who attend summer school and live for 
six weeks in a friendly, noncompetitive, cooperative, and successful cli- 
mate often return to their groups the following year with a changed 
attitude toward themselves and toward school. She realized that these 
children had special group and individual needs for which provision must 
be made. Having been among the less successful pupils in their respec- 
tive grades, they had rarely felt the pleasure and stimulation of personal 
success. They had had few opportunities to be leaders and, thereby, to 
develop initiative and originality. Some, having been lost in large classes, 
had littie or no feeling of personal worth. As a group they were poor 
readers. Their reading interests were meager and narrow. - 


SETTING THE STAGE 


When the children arrived the first day they found a comfortable, well- 
lighted, well-ventilated room, bright and gay with flowers from the 
teacher’s own garden. Yellow blotters covered the tables and the teacher’s 
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desk in the back of the room. The furniture had been freshly painted in 
soft aqua. Gayly flowered chintz lined the bookcases. On the tables and 
around the blackboard ledges interesting books were scattered, some 
opened to show intriguing illustrations. Book jacket displays on the bul- 
letin boards were headed by such slogans as: Have you read these? Do 
you like to solve mysteries? Do you have a dog? Meet Lad! 

The books appealed to a variety of reading interests and ranged in 
difficulty from second- to seventh-grade levels, the majority being on the 
lower levels. There were horse stories, dog stories, cowboy stories, mys- 
tery and adventure, heroes and heroines, stories of home and school life, 
games and sports, and some of pure nonsense. 

In the getting acquainted period the teacher mentioned some of her 
interests, then picked up several books from the table and briefly intro- 
duced them to the group. The children were led to discuss their interests, 
their hobbies, the best books they had ever read, and their favorite char- 
acters. Some of the books on display had been read by individuals who 
told why they had enjoyed reading them. 


PLANNING A SUMMER BOOK CLUB 


Later in a discussion period they began to plan how they could work 
together to make the summer session an interesting and profitable time 
for all. They decided that some of the things they were to do in summer 
school should carry over into vacation time. Several indicated that they 
had difficulty finding books they liked to read. One child reported a 
happy experience she had had the previous winter as a member of a school 
book club. She recommended that they form a summer book club—the 
purposes of which would be to help one another find enjoyable books and 
to share interesting reading experiences. The group approved the sug: 
gestion, and within the next two days the summer book club was 
organized. 

The officers elected, after much discussion of their respective duties, 
were president, vicepresident, secretary, and treasurer. Necessary patlia- 
mentary procedure was learned by using their English textbook. 


They decided to meet weekly for one hour, the time to be divided into 
four parts: business, program, games, and refreshments. In order to 
serve refreshments and provide prizes for book games, a weekly fee of 
ten cents per member was agreed upon. That several children might have 
the pleasure and responsibility of holding office, the suggestion was 
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ADJUSTING METHODS TO CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


adopted that officers serve for one meeting only. The remainder of the 
class was divided into three groups, each to be responsible for one phase 
of the meeting—program, games, or refreshments. Membership on com- 
mittees, it was decided, should change each meeting, making it possible 
for every child to serve on all three committees. They agreed that every 
child, including officers, would report on a book at each meeting. Thru- 
out the summer it was evident the children felt strongly that every child 
should have the opportunity to participate in every phase of the club. 

All plans were worked out in conference periods with the teacher sit- 
ting in only as a member of the group. It was decided that each child 
would be free to express his ideas, that all final decisions would be group 
decisions, and that there would be no domination by the chairman or by 
any member of the committee. The chairman of each committee was 
nominated by the group, then he chose the members of his committee for 
the next book club meeting. 


TYPICAL PROGRAM 


1. Meeting called to order by the president 
2. Roll call by secretary 


Each child answered to his name with a verse, a short poem, or the name of 
an author along with the title of a book he wrote. 


3. Minutes read by secretary 


This was a running account of the highlights of the last meeting which was 
read to the group for criticism. The previous secretary always worked with the 
new secretary, as did all former officers with their successors. Writing up the first 
meeting was a group project involving all members of the club. 


4, Treasurer’s report 


This was a careful and accurate account of receipts and expenditures followed 
by a statement summarizing the current financial condition of the organization. 


5. Program 


At each meeting every child reported on a book he had read. In conference 
periods the group worked out suggestions for making the reports brief, interest- 
ing, and original. A list of titles and authors was placed on the board before 
the meeting, and the program chairman always announced the plan of reporting. 
Even this activity called for a display of originality. One ingenious committee 
suspended carefully wrapped candy kisses in the doorway. The wrapping on each 
gave the title of a book. Any child might walk up, clip a kiss, and announce the 
title which was immediately reported upon, while he ate the candy. 

By the end of the summer the children were showing much originality in their 
methods of reporting. Methods used included dramatization, impersonating char- 
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acters, illustrating important episodes or drawing portraits of leading characters, 
reading favorite parts, collecting exhibits to illustrate the story, using a filmstrip 
on the country depicted in the story, and using a puppet to introduce the main 
character. Such reports were designed to sell the book to the other children. 


6. Games 


It was decided that all games were to be centered around the books reported 
upon, and that there would be at least two games for each club meeting. They 
were designed to emphasize title, author, and the essence of the story. Some com- 
mittees at first witnessed difficulty keeping the games strictly book games. Con- 
siderable ingenuity and variety were often displayed. The following examples are 
representative: 


a. Illustrated titles 
These were numbered and placed around the room for each child to ex. 
amine and write down the correct title. For example, the story of Kit 
Carson! was represented by the picture of a pretty kitten at the top of 
the page, followed by that of a luxurious car and a stalwart man with a 
small boy, obviously his son, by the hand. 


b. Charades, using the name of an author or the main word in the title 
Elizabeth Coatsworth was described thus: “The author of my book has 
two syllables in her name. The first is the name of garments we all wear 
in winter; the second is another name for ‘value.’ ” 

c. Quiz program 
Each member of the class submitted a written question on his book to be 
used in a question and answer period. Prizes were awarded as in a radio 
quiz. 


7. Retreshments 


The work of the refreshments committee proved to be most enjoyable and 
profitable. It engendered initiative and improved both reading and social skills. 
The group always listed on the board the possible desserts and explored the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages from the standpoint of expense, appropriateness, and 
difficulty of preparation and serving. The decision was almost always in favor of 
some kind of cookies and a drink. Once after several reported attending a water- 
melon cutting, they chose melon balls. When peaches were plentiful, instead of 
having cookies, they made a peach shortcake. 


Preliminary to the preparation of refreshments, a certain definite procedure 
was followed with the entire group. The recipe chosen by th. refreshments com- 
mittee was written on the blackboard, read by the group, and the steps in prepara- 
tion dramatized by members of the class. The following points were emphasized 
before any cooking was done: washing hands and having clean finger nails; pro- 
viding sufficient and sanitary work space; laying out the utensils to be used; 
having tea towels and dish cloths handy, together with a pan of warm water and 
soap. In studying the recipe they divided the ingredients into drys and wets, and 


1 Stevenson, Augusta. Kit Carson. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1945. 195 P. 
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ADJUSTING METHODS TO CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


paid special attention to carrying out directions in order, noting utensils sug- 
gested and measurements required. After study from the board, typed direction 
sheets in the hands of all were reviewed, and members of the class dramatized the 
procedure from collecting utensils to seeing that the electricity was turned off 
when cooking was completed. 

While the actual cooking and serving was done by members of the refresh- 
ments committee, soon all knew how to prepare and serve a basic drink and how 
to follow a basic recipe for cookies. Also all soon learned thru discussion, obser- 
vation, and participation socially acceptable methods of serving, arranging the tea 
table, and cleaning up after the party. 

Each book club meeting was evaluated informally by members of the class. 
This evaluation often took place during the refreshments period thru conversa- 
tional remarks concerning the length and form of reports; the enjoyment and, at 
times, the difficulty of the games; the delightful refreshments; and the special 
niceties of the serving. 


EVALUATION 


At the end of the summer all the children were reading in many more 
areas, and they were enjoying it. Great improvement was evidenced in the 
ability to read and carry out directions. 

Much originality and initiative had been demonstrated in the great 
vatiety of games and programs, and there had been a definite carry-over 
in their out-of-school activities, many reporting the use of the games and 
recipes at home. 

There had been enjoyable participation by all, and everyone had ex- 
perienced a feeling of success in self-expression thru planning and doing. 
No happier face was seen that summer than the boy who, having baked a 
beautiful cake, brought it triumphantly into the classroom before the 
admiring gaze of a large group of summer school observers. 

They had enjoyed living for six weeks in a friendly, noncompetitive, 
cooperative, and successful atmosphere, and they developed a keen desire 
for more of the same kind of experience in the future. 


FOLLOW-UP IN SIXTH GRADE 


In the fall of 1950 the children from the summer school who entered 
the sixth grade proposed immediately that they have a book club and sug- 
gested that it follow the pattern of the summer club which had been so 
much fun. As the term advanced, however, the book club did not loom 
so large on the horizon as it had in summer, and several changes were 
made, but they still insisted that every child report at each meeting. In 
consequence, the first club meeting lasted an hour and 35 minutes. 
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A larger group and a more exacting and crowded curriculum necess. 
tated several changes in organization and procedure. It was decided to 
elect officers and choose committees to serve over a period of three cub 
meetings. This they figured would still give every child, in the course of 
a year, opportunity to work on each committee more than once. 

The selection of books became more organized, several children te. 
porting on books by the same author, or on books around one theme ot 
interest center, such as dog stories, horse stories, or hero stories. 

The book club became an integrated part of the curriculum. Frequently 
their reading centered around themes in the social studies. For instance, 
when China was a center of interest, the children suggested that the next 
book club reports be on books on China only. They found so many in. 
teresting books with scenes laid in China that they decided to have a big 
party and invite their parents to the next meeting. The refreshments 
committee visited the proprietor of a Chinese restaurant who gave them 
his recipe for making Chinese almond cookies. The resulting refresh. 
ments were almond cookies and jasmine tea. The latter was a gift from 
the music teacher who taught them Chinese songs to sing at the party. 


LASTING EFFECTS 


As the year progressed parliamentary procedure became more refined, 
and many children learned to preside as officers with rare grace and eff 
ciency. Because they worked on each committee more than once, they 
were able to profit by their mistakes, thus becoming more confident and 
self-assured. 

A wider variety of reading interests developed, resulting in a decision 
to try to form the habit of checking out a book of nonfiction whenever 
they checked out one of fiction. Reporting on factual books was added to 
the book club program, and these were frequently found to be the most 
interesting reports. 

During the winter session, as was true in the summer session, the chil 
dren found the meeting of the book club one of their happiest expe 
riences. Whenever, for any reason, the meeting had to be postponed, 
there was a barrage of questions: “When can we get time for the book 
club meeting?” “We don’t have assembly this week, can’t we have that 
period?” 

Now as the end of the year approaches every child checks out a book 
during the library period, and for new books there is a long waiting list 
Each book club meeting is still considered a red letter occasion. 
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I's Fun To Play Together 


By HARRY W. PHILLIPS 


Supervisor of Physical Education and Recreation 
South Elementary District, Los Angeles City Schools 
Los Angeles, California 


AMILIAR to the ears of thousands of boys and girls on America’s school 
eee is the cry: “Hurry! Let’s play ball.” Americans love to 
play and the school playground is a laboratory for young Americans. 
Many experiences which develop the physical, emotional, and social as- 
pects of the child’s life are provided thru a well-planned physical educa- 
tion program that makes maximum use of play activities. 

Elementary-school physical education must be both planned and organ- 
ized if it is to meet the needs of all children in their desire to play. How 
often have you watched the aggressive child dominate play activity until 
the timid child withdraws from the group? Cases of domination and 
withdrawal are particularly evident during recess and noon play periods 
when large numbers of children are on the playground. To furnish op- 
portunities for all children to have wholesome play experiences, it becomes 
necessary to have a planned program for recess and noon activities. 


PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES 


The most worthwhile play experiences result from sound instruction in 
physical education. Instruction in the proper use of apparatus, game 
skills, and game strategy is essential to a good playground program. 
Recess and noon play activities should be considered as laboratory expe- 
tience for physical education. Children should be given the opportunity 
to participate in a variety of activities which will provide maximum physi- 
al, emotional, and social development. The following activities are sug- 
gested as suitable for organized play: 


Primary Grades 


Children in these grades have a short interest span and, therefore, need 
agreat deal of direction in their play activities. 

1, Apparatus play—swings, slides, low bar, horizontal ladder, and multiple 
climbing tree 

2. Individual play—sand box, bean bag board, jumping rope, and hopscotch 

3. Group play—games of low organization and singing games. 
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Upper Grades 


A greater variety of activities may be presented at these grade levels, 


1. Apparatus activities—giant stride, traveling rings, horizontal ladder, ang 
climbing poles 


2. Individual and dual games—shuffleboard, tetherball, table tennis, deck ten. | 
nis, and four square ’ 


3. Marginal activities—caroms, maze, table games, checkers, and chess 
4. Team games—softball, kickball, touch football, one goal basketball, base ™ 
football, net ball, fist ball, bat ball, and hit pin ball. ‘ 


PLAYGROUND SUPPLIES 


Rubber balls have proved to be most practical for all around use, | 
Other supplies will depend upon the type of program and the number of 7 
pupils involved. The following suggested supplies will be sufficient for a” 
good program: 


Primary Grades 


Many schools provide a minimum quantity of equipment for games | 
which is kept in individual classrooms. These supplies are used for both / 
physical education and recess and noon activities. 


1. One 6-inch, one 10-inch, and two 13-inch rubber balls 
2. Nine bean bags and six single and two double jump ropes. 


Upper Grades 


Most schools keep supplies for the upper grades in a central location, 
The following equipment is suggested as a guide: 

1. Softballs and bats 

2. Volleyballs, 10-inch utility balls, and nets 

3. Soccer balls, basketballs, footballs, tetherballs, sponge rubber balls, and 
ping-pong balls 

4. Table tennis paddles and deck tennis rings 

5. Carom board, checker board, bean bag board, and table games. 


Distribution 


The primary grades have their own supplies for each room and they! 
are taken from the room direct to the assigned play areas. Lightweight, 
containers, such as baskets or cardboard boxes, can be used to carry these) 
supplies. The containers may be brightly decorated with ribbon, crepe 
paper, or paint. All balls should be labeled with the room numbers. 


Public Schools, Burbank, Califo 2 
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The upper grades generally keep their supplies in a central location. 
Student equipment monitors check out game supplies to team captains 
each morning. The captains take the balls to the playing areas at recess 
and at noon and keep them in their rooms during class time. The balls 
are returned to the equipment monitors after the noon play period. 

Physical education supplies are kept in a separate basket in sufficient 
numbers to allow the classroom teacher a wide selection for class instruc- 
tion. Student equipment monitors check primary grade equipment at 
regular intervals and keep all items properly inflated and repaired. 


ORGANIZATION 


In order to provide an environment necessary for wholesome pattici- 
pation during the recess and noon play periods, carefully prepared plans 
well adapted to local needs must be made cooperatively by principals, 
teachers, and children. These plans should provide needed teacher and 
pupil personnel, a yard plan of available play areas, methods of organiz- 
ing play groups by grade levels, and schedules for competitive games and 
other play activities. 


Teacher Personnel 


The principal selects an interested classroom teacher to serve as physi- 
cal education chairman. This chairman confers with the other classroom 
teachers in planning a program that will meet the needs of all children. 
The physical education chairman is responsible for the over-all organiza- 
tion of the play period. All teachers assist by introducing the necessary 
play activities during their physical education instructional period. 


Student Personnel 


Opportunity to train and develop student leadership is a valuable part 
of the program. Children may assist the physical education chairman in 
planning and conducting a stimulating program. The students may want 
to organize an athletic council with the physical education chairman as 


sponsor. The following types of pupil leaders will be needed: 


1. Umpires who officiate in the games and keep score. They receive instruc- 
tion in the rules of the games in weekly meetings. 

2. Captains who keep play groups together and serve as group leaders. They 
also take care of necessary game supplies. 

3. Supply monitors who issue supplies and equipment, repair and inflate the 
balls, and keep an accurate check on all supplies. 

4. Playleaders who assist with and supervise small groups of children. 
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ADJUSTING METHODS TO CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


Plan of Play Areas 


A mimeographed sketch of the school playground should be prepared 
to show the location of the respective play areas (i.e., baseball diamonds, 
courts, handball wall, and various apparatus). The areas should be num- 
bered on the playground and the same numbers indicated on tl.. sketch. 


Methods of Organizing Play Groups 


Size of the playground, number of different play areas, and number of 
children in school must be considered when making plans for organizing 
play groups. 

Children in the primary grades are assigned by rooms to general play 
areas (i.e., apparatus, sand box, hopscotch, jump rope, or circle games). 
Upper-grade children serving as play leaders may help direct the activities 
of small groups of primary-grade children. 

Several different methods of grouping children for play activities can 
be used in the upper grades. 

Club organization—Under this plan room affiliation is disregarded and 
children are grouped on equal teams. 


Example: All boys from the fifth and sixth grades are called together in the 
auditorium. Captains choose from 10 to 14 players for each team. This should 
be done twice each semester with new captains. As new students enter school, 
they are assigned to an existing team. Boys from the third and fourth grades may 
be organized in a like manner. The same procedure could be used for the girls 
in these grades. In smaller schools the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades may be 
grouped together. 


The club organization is one of the best methods of grouping. It gives 
each child a chance to be a member of a team, it makes it possible to dis- 
tribute the children on the play area more evenly, and it eliminates the 
possibility of ill feeling between rooms. 

Room organization—Rooms organize their own team groups which play 
each other in the various games. This type of organization is less difficult 
to manage and therefore is the best one to use when first introducing a 
planned recess and noon activity program. 

Interroom organization — Groups are formed in each room to play 
groups in other rooms. 


Scheduling Play Activities 


Scheduling should be the chief responsibility of the physical education 
chairman. This person should know the available play areas, obtain the 
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necessary game supplies, secure the cooperation of teachers and students, 
and make a suitable list of game activities before attempting to set up a 
definite schedule. The following suggestions should be helpful: 


1. Play activities selected should contribute to proper physical development, 
to the learning of fundamental game skills, and to group social experiences. Team 
games, individual games, marginal games, and experiences on apparatus should 
be included. 

2. The best schedule includes a different activity each day for each group. 

3. The physical education chairman should provide a copy of the weekly 
schedule for each room. An outline sketch of the playground indicating the 
location of the play areas also should be made available. 

4. Seasonal games may be introduced thruout the year. Before a new game 
is placed on the schedule, it should be introduced during the physical education 
instructional period. 


Sample Schedule for Recess and Noon 








Area Game Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
l Softball a-f 3-4 b-e 1-6 2-5 
2 Kickball 1-6 c-d 2-5 3-4 a-f 
3 Net Ball b-e a-f 3-4 c-d 1-6 
4 Bat Ball 2-5 1-6 c-d a-f b-e 
5  Tetherball c b a e c 
6 Tetherball 3 2 1 5 d 
7 Apparatus d e f b 4 
8 Marginal Games d e f b 4 
9 Apparatus 4 5 6 2 3 

10 Marginal Games 4 5 6 2 3 


The above schedule is planned for 12 fifth- and sixth-grade teams. 
Girls’ groups are identified a, b, c, d, e, and f; boys’, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
The same teams play each other for a week, then rotate the second 
week. Thus after several weeks all groups would play each other. The 
game column may be changed from time to time but the rotation of the 
teams could remain the same. 


Children have a natural desire to play games so let’s assume the obli- 
gation of organizing our recess and noon play periods to give all children 
a fair share of this experience. Better dispositions, higher student morale, 
and increased classroom efficiency will demonstrate the value of well- 
planned, effective play. 
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Adjustment thru Partial Segregation 


By HEDWIG O. PREGLER 
Principal, Colfax School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


WELL-ADJ USTED child is one who has established a comfortable and 
A satisfying relationship to his social environment. Adjustment re- 
quires a sense of security, and security is attained thru a feeling of be- 
longing, a feeling of acceptance by the group. Altho this is a basic 
need of every child, it is most likely to be the possession of the average 
child. It is the child at either extreme end of the intelligence scale who is 
likely to find himself lacking in acceptability. 

Educators have been aware of the importance of individual differences 
for a long time, and they have dealt with children in the light of their 
differences as well as their similarities. In public schools it is easier to 
work with groups that show some signs of being alike than it is to meet 
the individual needs of those who differ greatly. 

Children at the lowest levels of the intelligence scale exhibit such ex- 
treme differences that they must be taken care of in special classes, not 
only because the needs of these children are difficult to meet, but also 
because the progress of the rest of the group is hampered by their lack 
of adaptability. As these children came to receive special consideration 
and as instruction became adapted to their needs, it soon became evident 
that they were happier and better adjusted because they enjoyed successes 
on their own ability level. 


RECOGNIZING THE NEEDS OF THE GIFTED 


Prompted in recent years by the charge that mass education is geared 
down to the ability of the average child, some leaders have begun to 
press for the recognition of the needs and abilities of the gifted children. 
It has been held that the unusually bright children, too, are entitled to 
maximum development, and that their needs also are difficult to meet in 
the traditional classroom. Now we are talking about the need for well- 
trained leaders in various fields and have come to believe that the excep- 


tionally bright children offer a resource that has been only partially 
tapped. 
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NO PROBLEM IN THE EARLY STAGES OF GROWTH 


Gifted children are normal, happy children with few problems until 
they reach the point where they recognize the need for group approval. In 
the early stages of growth they receive much admiration. Their out- 
standing accomplishments are appreciated by their parents, relatives, and 
by other adults with whom they come in contact. This continues in the 
early grades at school. Teachers frequently are lavish with their praise. 
If other children resent it, they don’t know exactly what to do about it, so 
for one or two years they, too, add to the court of praise by choosing the 
bright child for a partner in their games and by forming other social 
attachments. 


SOCIAL APPROVAL DENIED 


In about the third or fourth year of school, however, the picture 
changes. Those who have enjoyed a smaller measure of success and the 
resulting approbation of the adult world but who also need praise both 
at home and at school, gang up on him and begin to deny him that which 
he soon discovers he needs most, social approval. 

The mentally superior child soon unravels this mystery and it doesn’t 
take him long to discover that if he fails to display all of his knowledge, 
if he pretends not to be the smartest boy in the class, he can have that 
which he wants most, the acceptance and the approval of his classmates. 
Thus, he no longer works up to his capacity, and not being challenged, 
he becomes mentally lazy. 

Sometimes the mentally superior child makes another choice. He may 
decide to maintain his academic standing in class and to win approval of 
classmates in other ways. He either has to depend on his wit and become 
the class clown, or to become belligerent and by physical prowess fight his 
way into acceptability. 


COMMON METHODS 


In the past most educators depended upon one of two basic methods of 
meeting the needs of the gifted child—acceleration or enrichment of 
regular classroom work. Efforts along both lines have constituted in too 
many cases mere lip service to the real problem. 


Acceleration 


This method has brought about serious problems of social maladjust- 
ment, and it has not provided an adequate range for the abilities of really 
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ADJUSTING METHODS TO CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


superior children. After a few weeks in the new class, the accelerated 
child again is ahead of the average child in the new group and is almost 
as restless as before. The brightest child could never be advanced to the 
grade level at which he would be adequately challenged. He would be so 
out of place socially that the disadvantages of adverse human relation- 


ships would far outweigh the possible advantages of an adequate chal- 
lenge to ability. 


Enrichment of Regular Work 


Enrichment in the regular class is the more commonly accepted means 
of providing for the mentally superior child. Here provision can be made 
for an unlimited range of abilities and the dangers of social maladjust- 
ment are not as serious. If properly planned and managed, programs of 
enrichment are more desirable than acceleration practices. However, if 
enrichment becomes entirely quantitative—just more of the same things 
that other children are doing—the child will regard it as punishment for 
his brightness. Why should he do more of the same work simply because 
he can do it faster? Thus, enrichment to be really effective must be 
qualitative as well as quantitative. 

On the negative side of the enrichment plan is the lack of time and 
opportunity for regular classroom teachers to develop special methods 
and materials which are well suited to the teaching of the gifted child. 
Also, unless skilfully handled, special treatment for one or two children in 
a class can, in itself, create social cleavages. The large group of children 
may resent the amount of individual attention given by the teacher, the 
special assignments, and the books which are different from theirs. 


PARTIAL SEGREGATION 


The partial segregation plan as worked out at Colfax School is an 
attempt to provide better living conditions for its mentally superior chil- 
dren. The plan provides the maximum opportunity for group acceptance 
of the individual child, it encourages the pupil to work to capacity, and it 
makes it possible for superior children to work with and be challenged by 
their mental peers. Furthermore, it has enabled the school to develop 
special methods and materials well suited to the teaching of gifted 
children. 

The entire school from the third grade on operates on the platoon 
plan. In the lower grades, the academic teachers of the morning become 
the special teachers of the afternoon. One teacher who is particularly 
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interested in music and rhythms takes three groups for such activities in 
the afternoon. This means that in these grades all basic subjects like 
arithmetic and language arts come in the morning. At this time children 
can be segregated for those subjects in which the mentally superior child 
needs the greatest challenge. He remains with his regular class during 
the afternoon. 

In the upper grades the children have their basic subjects either in the 
morning or afternoon. Their special subjects like science, art, music, and 
physical education come in the other session. 

The mentally superior children thus can be taken out of the group for 
basic subjects and sent to a room called the workshop. It should be noted 
that these children are taken out of a group for academic work just as 
the musically inclined child would be taken out of a class in a special 
subject and sent to orchestra or chorus. In this manner the child retains 
his loyalty to the entire group and does not, in his own thinking or in the 
thinking of the group, belong to the workshop. He is part of the work- 
shop just as he is part of the orchestra. His loyalty belongs to his report 
room in which originate all parties, teams, school contests, and other social 
activities. 


W orking to Capacity 


In the workshop the gifted child has the opportunity to work to capac- 
ity. Here the regular course of study as prescribed for the other children 
furnishes the basic pattern for activities. He acquires the same funda- 
mental knowledge as other children, but this he masters in half the time 
and on a higher level of understanding. The time gained is not lost in 
doing busy work while others catch up; it is invested in group activities 
that offer greater opportunities for critical thinking and cooperative en- 
deavor. Individual interests are explored and are stimulated by the inter- 
ests of others in the group. Materials such as books of all kinds, micro- 
scopes, typewriters, chemistry sets, globes, charts, and maps are available 
to illustrate, discover, or prove some fact. No one is disturbed by the 
freedom of movement that is required. These children have great powers 
of concentration and are not easily distracted. 


Providing a Challenge 


One of the most important needs of these children can be adequately 
met only in a segregated class. This is the need to be frequently chal- 
lenged by mental peers. There is little value in giving a report to chil- 
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dren who cannot appreciate its content and who accept everything said 
without question. Learning is severely limited in such situations. In the 
workshop no one can say anything without being challenged by others in 
the group. 


Public Schools, Burbank, California 
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Developing and Using Special Methods 


Because there are no slow learners in the workshop, the teacher has 
time to develop and use technics and methods that are well suited to alert 
minds. These children have problems but their problems differ in many 
ways from those of children in the traditional classroom. Here pupils 
must learn to think carefully and clearly; they must learn to be critical 
in accepting points of view. 

One day during a group discussion they found a difference in facts in 
two history texts. A reference book was immediately consulted. It gave a 
third point of view. Of their own accord, they checked on the dates of 
publication. One text was older and contained other questionable infor. 
mation. Thus they eliminated one text. That left the other text and the 
reference book. They checked on the authors. The remaining textbook 
was next eliminated because they found it was written by a person who 
lacked experience in historical research. The reference book was accepted 
because the section in question was written by a historian with experience 
and a reputation for reliability. The discussion continued from where 
they had left off. No teacher was present. 

Children in the workshop acquire and use skills on a more mature level. 
They also learn short cuts in the manipulation of skills. They learn to 
use skills independently and they employ them effectively in group work. 


HOMOGENEOUS OR HETEROGENEOUS GROUPING? 


In recent years the platoon plan of elementary-school organization has 
been attacked by many leading educators. Also, there is considerable 
opposition to the idea of segregating either the exceptionally bright or the 
slow learners for instructional purposes. Admittedly, there is much to be 
said for the value of spreading intelligence and ability thruout all classes. 

Undoubtedly, there are strong arguments on both sides of the ques 
tion, and in all probability, there is no one best plan of organization. 
The relative advantages of homogeneous and heterogeneous grouping 
will depend upon the particular children involved, the nature of the 
school system, the attitude of the community, and the training and phi- 
losophy of the teaching staff. Without question, however, the problem 
should be settled in terms of what is best for the child. Each should be in 
a group which offers the greatest opportunity for individual and group 
growth. The partial segregation plan seems to come nearer to meeting 
this goal in our community than any other plan yet devised. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Physical 
Environment 


Not so many years ago all school build- 
ings were planned by architects, boards of 
education, and school administrators. In 
most cases they attempted to make build- 
ings as imposing as possible within the 
money that was available. There was lit- 
tle or no regard for the program of edu- 
cation which was to go on in the school 
building. School activities had to fit in as 
best they could. And, altho teachers and 
children had to live and work in them, no 
one asked their advice on what was needed 
to do the work they had to do. 

But ideas have undergone a great 
change in recent years. Administrators 
now hold that we should first design and 
define the school program, then plan a 
building to house it. In designing the 
school program and in enumerating its 
physical needs, boards of education and 
superintendents are relying upon class- 
room teachers, principals, and even parents 
and pupils to provide important help. 

This chapter describes some of the fea- 
tures of the modern elementary-school 
plant. It provides a detailed explanation 
of how the physical environment affects 
teaching and learning. Finally, the chapter 
gives some timely suggestions on how old 
buildings can be converted into attractive, 
functional school plants. 
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Providing an Environment for 
Effective Learning 


By PAUL W. SEAGERS 


School Building Consultant 

and Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 


N PLANNING physical facilities and environment necessary for whole. 
if some learning, we must consider the impact of the environment, physi- 
cally and psychologically, upon the child as well as the provision of the 
proper facilities for the growth of the whole child. This approach in 
planning educational environment is a marked departure from the past, 
which featured the development of outside symmetry first, followed by 
the cutting up of the total structure into rooms approximately 22 feet by 
30 feet. The mechanical and electrical features were then laid out in ac- 
cordance with some antiquated code or practice years behind the findings 
of research. 

The results were the sole efforts of architects and engineers. Thus 
these noneducational specialists controlled to some extent the educational 
program now found in our schools. It must be admitted, however, that 
some of the more far-sighted ones did a surprisingly good job considering 
the fact that they planned and worked almost entirely on their own. The 
more modern approach utilizes the research findings of the structural en- 
gineer, architect, child psychologist, curriculum specialist, color specialist, 
illumination specialist, ventilation engineer, heating engineer, site devel- 
opment specialist, furniture and equipment specialists, maintenance and 
operation men, classroom teachers, and school administrators. 


PHYSICAL IMPACT OF ENVIRONMENT 


Down thru the ages man has either had to adjust to his environment, 
change his environment, or eventually die. His great adaptability and 
genius for changing portions of his environment has distinguished man 
and led to his survival in great numbers. In fact, much of man’s total 
energy has been devoted to environmental adjustment. 

Today the industrial world has found that maintaining safe, comfort- 
able, and healthful surroundings for workers is sound business practice 
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THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


Leaders in industry believe that higher production schedules can be 
achieved and maintained if the expenditure of the worker’s energy for 
adjustment is kept at a minimum. Thus good lighting and clean, nicely 
painted work areas as well as comfortable stools and chairs are now fur- 
nished employees. 

If the routine shop task can be more economically and skilfully per- 
formed when there is a minimum of wasted energy, then it should be 
equally true that the learning task, with its high degree of concentra- 
tion, can be more economically completed when the learner has to use a 
minimum amount of bodily energy for adjustment to his environment. 

If the lighting is so poor that the learner has to strain to see his task, 
then he is using energy for adjustment which might better be used for 
learning, recreation, or even body repair. If the noise level is so high that 
the learner must use extra energy merely to hear, he may find a deficit 
of energy for other purposes. Likewise, if his furniture is so poorly pro- 
portioned that he has to assume unnatural positions in atter-pting to be 
comfortable, then he is likely to be wasting valuable bodily energy. Other 
things being equal, that environment which requires a minimum of bodily 
energy merely for adjustment may be considered good educational en- 
vironment. 


Visual Environment 


Seeing is a very complex process. It varies with the physical condition 
of the seeing organ, the emotional status of the individual during the 
process, the kind of seeing task, the contrast within the task, the amount 
and quality of light upon the task, the contrast within the surroundings, 
the sources of glare, and the familiarity with like tasks. 

To obtain a visual environment necessary for good seeing conditions 
which require a minimum amount of bodily energy, it is necessary to bal- 
ance the brightnesses within the normal field of vision. Lighting engi- 
neers suggest the following brightness difference limits for classrooms: 

Task and immediate background such as desk top and walls, 1 to 3 or 3 to 1; 
task and more remote parts of the room, 1 to 10 or 10 to 1; the light source, that 


is the luminaire, or sky and adjacent ceiling or wall, 1 to 20 or 20 to 1. The total 
tange in no case should exceed 1 to 30 or 30 to 1 figured in foot-lamberts. 


In common language this means the ceilings must be white or near 
white; the walls should reflect at least 60 percent of the light that hits 
them; the dado or wainscot should reflect 40 percent or better; all trim 
not less than 40 percent; floors, desk, and other equipment 30 to 40 per- 
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BASES FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


cent; and chalkboards 20 to 26 percent. Classrooms need 28 to 32 foot- 
candles of intensity and special rooms even more. Any good light source 
can be used as long as the source is shielded for direct glare and as long 
as it distributes the light uniformly thruout the room with no dark spots 
or shadows on the ceiling. No bare lamps or tubes, or highly polished 
surfaces should ever be allowed in the normal field of vision. The light- 
ing fixtures should not require a specific seating pattern. 

Audible Environment 

The audible environment derives its sounds from two sources: those 
outside the classroom and those inside. The outside sounds may come 
from street traffic, railroads, nearby commercial and industrial establish- 
ments, quarries, mines, and river, lake, and air traffic, as well as from 
adjacent schoolrooms and playgrounds. It is best to keep the school 
plant as far away from these sources of sound as possible. Probably ad- 
justments will have to be made to the noises of the airplane, boat whistle, 
fog horn, and diesel horn. Sometimes tree plantings can soften some of 
the traffic and industrial noises. The proper placing of the playground on 
the site can frequently lessen noises from this source. The arrangement of 
the schoolrooms into quiet areas and noise areas during the planning 
stages will help. Certainly music rooms and shops should be segregated 
from regular classrooms. The conduction of sound thru the building 
structure and ventilating ducts is a matter of design and cannot be ade- 
quately treated here. 

The sounds within the classroom are more easily coped with. Light- 
weight aggregate concrete block now left exposed in many schoolrooms 
has acoustical properties. Folding partitions, screens, drapes, tackboard, 
suspended lighting fixtures, room irregularities, movable cabinets, and 
even the children themselves all cut down the reverberation of sounds 
within the classroom. The elimination of plaster walls, the reduction of 
chalkboard areas, the increase in classroom size, the reduction of ceiling 
heights, and the new integral sound absorbing roof structures contribute 
to better acoustical conditions. The ceilings or upper walls also may be 
treated with acoustical tile or a sprayed-on material. There is no need 
today to have to make any major adjustments to sounds originating 
within the classroom. 


Thermal Environment 


Each person is a small heating plant. In fact the average person gen- 
erates about 500 British Thermal Units per hour. When at rest the body 
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THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


only needs about 200 BTU. Thus about 300 BTU must be dissipated 
when at rest and several times that when active. This heat is liberated 
from the body thru convection, moisture evaporation, and radiation. Un- 
der normal conditions the major portion of the heat is liberated thru 
radiation. A person is comfortable when the excess heat is liberated at 
about the same rate it is generated. Thus it is not a problem of heating 
the body but rather a problem of regulating the loss of heat from the 
body. Nearness to another radiating body whether a person or a radiator 
may unduly slow up the loss of body heat while nearness to a cold body 
whether a cold wall or window surface may create excessive heat loss from 
the body resulting in an uncomfortable feeling. Likewise, drafts on the 
body and stratification of air can produce uncomfortable conditions. The 
human body adjusts only with considerable discomfort to inadequate heat 
loss whether due to a low rate of radiation, overly heated air, or high 
humidity. Adjustment to excessive heat loss is made thru stimulation of 
the body by shivering, itself an uncomfortable process. 

Altho comfort varies from individual to individual and even with the 
same individual at different times, it is safe to say that during the heat- 
ing season in cold regions it is desirable to keep the air temperature about 
75 degrees F, the wall and floor temperatures about 65 degrees, and the 
windows blanketed with air of 70 to 80 degrees depending on the outside 
temperature. Cold outside air should always be tempered within 10 to 
15 degrees of the inside air for proper diffusion. 

To control the relative humidity is a costly and frequently unsatisfac- 
tory process. Air circulation by means of cross ventilation or room fans 
is the most economical process of cooling during warm weather. Perhaps, 
future developments in air conditioning will bring such equipment within 
the financial resources of the average school district. When this time 
comes, it will be well to know that a constant differential of 10 to 12 
degrees between the inside and outside temperature provides less shock 


upon the body than a constant inside temperature regardless of the out- 
side temperature. 


Air Movement 


Air is brought into a schoolroom and kept in motion for the fo!lowing 
purposes: odor removal, cooling, reducing stratification. The latter was 
discussed briefly in the preceding section. Odor removal in an average 
classroom requires a minimum of 8 to 10 cubic feet per minute of out- 
side air per person. This, however, can be cut down some by use of 
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germicidal lamps. Only in cool or moderately warm weather can the 
average ventilating system supply enough outside air for cooling pur- 
poses. During the heating season the air velocity within a classroom 
should not exceed 25 to 30 cubic feet per minute while in the cooling 
season it can go as high as 50 cubic feet per minute, or even 100 in ex- 
ceedingly warm weather. 


Furniture 


In rooms where a child is not assigned to a regular station or where a 
child is rarely at a given station, it is not important that the furniture 
exactly fit the individual; however, it should be somewhere near a size 
consistent with normal use. Where children occupy permanent stations 
most of the day, either the proper size furniture should be assigned two 
or three times a year, or, if adjustable, should be adjusted every three 
months. The trend is away from permanent stations and toward a greater 
variety of furniture to facilitate considerable movement within the room. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPACT 


Only recently has the psychological impact of the environment upon 
the child been given any real consideration. It was thought sufficient to 
get him under cover, protect him from the elements,.and provide him with 
heat, light, some fresh air, sanitary facilities, and some furniture. 

The small neighborhood primary school built like a large suburban 
home or ranch-type house provides for an easy gradual step from the 
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THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


home environment into the school environment. The attractive entrances, 
the lower ceilings (8 to 10 feet), and the less monumental-type structures, 
with elements of spaciousness yet hominess, make such buildings psycho- 
logically more favorable. The large areas of glass protected by overhang- 
ing roofs seem to make the out-of-doors an extension of the classroom. 
Modern thought even goes so far as to suggest that excellent elementary 
schools can be composed of two-room suburban home-type buildings 
placed interestingly on the site and perhaps inter-connected by covered 
ways. Certainly this type of school plant has excellent salvage possibili- 
ties if a major decrease in enrolment occurs in the attendance area. 

The substitution of chimes for bells and buzzers is psychologically 
good. It is desirable to eliminate or reduce the noise level of many of 
the mechanical features of our buildings. School plants are sometimes 
like Frankensteins which deplete much of our energy by forcing us into 
unnecessary and undesirable habits. 

Color has a greater effect upon the human being than most people real- 
ize. Not only can it make lighting more efficient and effective, it can 
have depressing, relaxing, neutral, or stimulating effects. The balancing 
of color to get away from an institutional scheme or monotony of color is 
highly desirable. Usually a predominant color (within the reflectances 
mentioned earlier) is selected for a room on the basis of the age of the 
occupants, the use of the room, the orientation of the room, and the de- 
sired psychological atmosphere. The amount of the deep tone or satu- 
rated color complementary to the predominant color to be used in a class- 
room depends not only upon the effect desired but the shape, size, and 
physical peculiarities of the room. It may take a specialist to produce 
exact results but any average classroom teacher can tell how the environ- 
ment affects her and the children. 

The type and placement of furniture is important. Furniture or furni- 
ture arrangement which appears to regiment the class is undesirable. The 
classroom teacher’s desk might well be replaced with files, bookcases, and 
a drop-leaf table placed in a corner to form a conference and planning 
center. Working and special interest centers can be created thru the 
proper use of screens, cases, cabinets, and modern classroom furniture. 


PLANNING FOR THE WHOLE CHILD 


The whole child goes to school. There are many facets to this complex 
being including social, emotional, physical, and mental; however, he 
learns as a total functioning organism. Anger, happiness, or any other 
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emotion cannot be confined to any particular part of his anatomy. His 


emotional state, his social acceptance, and his physical condition definitely 
affect his behavior and learning. 


For the proper social development of the child, the whole school envi- 
ronment should be homelike; space, furniture, and equipment should be 
designed and arranged to promote social intercourse. Conference, work, 
and play areas which do not interfere with other classroom activities are 
important. Portable stages or tables which can be easily arranged and re- 
arranged to facilitate various types of group endeavor and creative expe- 
rience are essential. Outdoor fireplaces and roofed areas for camping and 


other social experiences can be provided for most elementary schools at a 
moderate cost. 


Many of the emotional problems of the child can be lessened by pro- 
viding warm, attractive counseling areas. The principal’s office should be 
less formal and more accessible to both pupils and parents. Some schools 
are providing an enlarged foyer with an area set off by planting boxes for 
the principal’s office. When properly designed such areas can give both 
accessibility and privacy. 

Rest and relaxation areas as well as snack and food serving facilities 
must be provided to take care of the needs of the whole child. A tired 
body or an empty stomach frequently results in a classroom distraction or 
a disciplinary problem. 


Dramatizing the varied culture of our immigrant fathers often helps 
to orient and stabilize the emotions of the immigrant child or the child of 
an immigrant. It also helps other children to gain a greater appreciation 
of minority groups. This means stages, storage spaces, and even display 
cases. It might also mean tape or wire recorders, motion picture equip- 
ment, slide film equipment, map cases, and picture storage. 


A SETTING FOR GROWTH 


Thus, the physical environment which sets the stage for social, emo- 
tional, and intellectual growth constitutes an important base upon which 
we build an effective school program. After we provide a setting for 
growth, a good teacher equipped with adequate instructional materials 
can carry thru. Every school building should be kept in the planning 
stage until we have exhausted every opportunity to pave the way for the 
maximum development of the teaching-learning process and for the “good 


life” of the child in school. 
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Ideal Living Quarters 


By ALICE LAUSTED 


Principal, Highland School 
Billings, Montana 


s WE approach the recently completed school, we sense a feeling of 
pride and belonging because we made a few contributions toward 
the final planning of the building. 

We see a spacious building set back from the street on an ample piece 
of land. The front of the yard and courts have already been landscaped. 
To the back and side, away from the street and classrooms, is a large 
playground, part of which is already surfaced while the rest is seeded in 
durable grass to provide a suitable area for small children to play. Base- 
ball diamonds, basketball courts, and other game spaces are amply pro- 
vided for. 

In the fall of 1949, when the new building was turned over to us, we 
responded with enthusiasm and anticipated immediately the school would 
become a place of much good living. Now at the close of two years of 
occupancy, the anticipation has become an established reality. To the 
parents, it is a thing of great community pride. To classroom teachers 
and pupils, it is a workshop that offers ideal living quarters. 


A ONE-STORY, “E” TYPE BUILDING 


The one-story, ranch-type building is of red brick and steel construc- 
tion. It is shaped like a capital E. The long upright bar of the E is the 
administrative wing, housing the principal’s office, activity room, health 
unit, library, and teachers’ room. Each of the three horizontal bars con- 
tains four classrooms and a full length corridor. Lawn and attractive 
shrubbery separate the classroom wings. 

Approaching the main entrance of the building, we see the wide over- 
hanging eaves that offer protection from the sun, wind, and rain. 


PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE 


The first glimpse of the inside of the building gives one a feeling of 
home-like warmth. There is little need to search for the principal’s office 
because it is near the building entrance and because it is the hub of 
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school activities. The office has an outer room for secretarial use, mail 
boxes, bulletin board, professional books and magazines, and other teacher 
needs. Access to a fireproof vault, containing records of all types required 
by the school system, is gained from the outer office. The inner room 
assures the principal of privacy when needed. 


HEALTH UNIT AND LIBRARY 


Next to the office is the health unit, equipped with sink, work table, 
and toilet. It consists of a nurse’s office with ample space for eye and ear 
testing and other examinations. Off the nurse’s office is a room with a cot 
to be used in case of illness during school hours. 

The library forms the southeast corner of the administrative unit. Fur. 
nished with tables and chairs, classes may go here to browse for a period 
or to do individual or group research. An ample supply of library and 
reference books and several specimen cases comprise the unit. 


ACTIVITY ROOM 


Our activity room, 45 by 65 feet, is all that the name implies. It is 
used as the lunchroom at noon, as an assembly room, as a play room, asa 


band and orchestra room, and for physical education. Blackout curtains 
at the windows make it easy to convert into a projection room. It is an 
ideal place for meetings of the staff and the PTA. Comfortable folding 
chairs can be easily and quickly placed in the room to accommodate large 
groups. 

A well-equipped kitchen with serving space and sliding windows adjoins 
the activity room. Thus, the kitchen-activity room combination can be 
used to meet almost any group need. 


A ROOM FOR TEACHERS 


Finally, there is the teachers’ room which is equipped with facilities for 
serving lunch. Furniture is of the type that encourages relaxation during 
the noon hour. Here the teachers also use the duplicating machine, type- 
writer, paper cutter, and other equipment that must be shared by a num- 
ber of people. Off this room are a lavatory and washroom, and a large 
storeroom with shelves deep enough to hold wide construction paper and 
oak tag. Many shelves, six to eight inches apart, allow for the separation 
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of various kinds and colors of paper. This not only saves time but keeps 
paper in good condition. Several kinds of paper, including newsprint and 
white wrapping paper, are on shelves in holders within easy reach of 
teachers. 

Book rooms and storage and supply rooms are all located conveniently, 
at the head of each wing. 

The building is acoustically treated to permit maximum freedom in 
various types of activities and to safeguard against the work of one class 
interfering with that of another. 

As we walk down the halls to the classrooms, we are impressed with the 
amount of light. On the left side are lockers for pupils. Above the lock- 
ers are windows that can be opened for ventilation. Four lavatories, two 
for boys and two for girls, and four classrooms open off the long hallway. 
At the end of the corridor is a door leading out to the playground. 


CLASSROOMS 


Classrooms are of uniform size, 30 by 35 feet. Each has five windows 
on the east side which can be swung open at will. Beneath the windows, 
shelves run the full length of the room. On the south wall of each room 
is a soft green chalkboard. Indirect lighting above the board softens the 
glare on it. Slanting bulletin boards of cork occupy the west wall. The 
ceiling slopes gradually toward the outside wall. Sections of glass block 
above the bulletin boards provide ample diffused light at all times. A 
work counter, sink, and drinking fountain are placed along the north 
wall of the room. Cupboards, drawers, and sectional shelves for colored 
paper are below the work counter. A work space in the back of the room 
is available where tables and chairs may be placed. Library, art, and 
science corners can be arranged without much cost by any teacher with a 
little ingenuity. 

A natural gas furnace provides ample heat at all times and the tem- 
perature in each room can be regulated independently. Fresh air is forced 
into the rooms every ten minutes, so windows can remain closed thruout 
the cold winter months. 

The floors are covered with attractive and durable asphalt tile. The 
colors in the linoleum-covered work counters blend with the color com- 
bination of the walls and floors. The woodwork thruout the building is in 
natural color, covered with a clear varnish preservative. Gone is the 
“color scream” of the traditional buff and the dull brown! Instead each 
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THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


wing is decorated in a different pastel color: the west wing, yellow; the 
center wing, peach; the east wing, green; and the administrative wing, 
turquoise. The bright colors add a crowning touch of restful cheer as one 
steps into the building. 


LOOKING TOWARD EXPANSION 


Altho our school is not yet two years old there are signs of growth and 
expansion. The building is rapidly becoming inadequate for our growing 
population, but it is so arranged that another wing can be added on the 
east by extending the main corridor. 


Even tho good teachers can work with children and produce results 
even in the poorest of buildings, we are firmly convinced that good teach- 
ers can become better teachers when provided with facilities that are con- 
ducive to effective teaching and learning. 


MEETING THE TEST 


What are the requirements of school buildings that make the maximum 
contribution to productive school living? The American Association of 
School Administrators has provided a rigid test—but one we think our 
building passes with flying colors: 


Curriculum adequacy—Do they provide the space and facilities for the educa- 
tional program that your community needs for its children, youth, and adults? 

Safety and well-being—Do they not only protect against danger but also pro- 
vide a positive inluence for improving the health and physical welfare of the 
pupils? 

Interfunctional coordination—Atre they so planned that the activity in each part 
of a building may be coordinated harmoniously with related activities and may be 
carried on effectively without disturbing other activities? 

Efficiency and utility—Are they so planned that the handling of materials and 
the comings and goings of pupils, school staff, and the public are accomplished 
with a minimum of interference and a maximum of ease and satisfaction to all 
concerned? 

Beauty—Are they pleasing in appearance, with simplicity, usefulness, and bal- 
ance as ideals, rather than ornamentation or symmetry? 

Adaptability—Are they so planned that they can be enlarged or rearranged in- 
ternally to meet new educational demands with a minimum of additional cost? 

Economy—Are they so planned that in original outlay and in future operation 
the utmost in educational utility can be secured for every dollar spent?! 

tAmerican Association of School Administrators. American School Buildings. Twenty- 


Seventh Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Association, a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1949. p. 8. 
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Advance Planning for Moving Day 


By OPAL H. JOHNSON 


Principal, Lake Como Elementary School 
Orlando, Florida 


NTICIPATION plays an important role in all lives. When backed up and 
A illuminated by real understanding, anticipation can become a pow- 
erful motivating force. Moving into a new building during the school 
year gave one of our fourth-year groups a fine opportunity to study and 
plan together. 


LEARNING ABOUT THE NEW BUILDING 


One morning one of our children remarked, “We were told that our 
new building will be ready next month.” This prompted other comments 
because many of the children had been watching the building develop 
from one stage of construction to another. “There are blue windows,” 
said one. “Yes, and we will have a ‘Walkie-Talkie,’” meaning an inter- 
communication system, said another. Some children knew a great deal 
about the new building; others had not seen it. 

The classroom teacher asked if all would not like to learn as much as 
possible about the new building. This, they all responded, they would like 
to do. So after the children had told everything they knew, we listed 
some questions relative to other things we wanted to know about our new 
school. This was followed by a discussion of where we might find answers 
to our questions. It was suggested we ask the architect some of the ques- 
tions. Our parents would know some of them. Our principal would know 
about furniture and instructional supplies, and the bulletins of the Flor- 
ida State Department of Education would give us many of the answers. 


COMMITTEES WERE ORGANIZED 


In planning our study, we decided to divide the group into five com- 
mittees to search for information on the following topics: 


The classrooms and how they will fit our needs 
Lighting and colors, and why used 
Comforts provided in our new building 


Grounds 


General use of the building as a whole. 


l. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


First-hand information was gained by visiting and looking over the 
building. Blueprints of the building were supplied by the architect. Bul- 
letins containing construction standards were consulted. Our principal 
answered all remaining questions. This was an excellent time for sharing 
and verifying information. We felt that if we could understand the plan- 
ning, the research, and the why of new features being introduced, we 
would appreciate and enjoy the building more. 

Later each committee reported to the entire class. All the children were 


enthusiastic. As a group we developed a set of policies to help us take 
care of the building. 


OBTAINING HELP 


One child spoke up, “But we can’t do this alone.” Then the question 
came up of how we could get others interested. A plan of inviting other 
groups to visit us was suggested and all liked the idea. We decided we 
would invite all rooms, one at a time, and give them the information we 
had gained regarding the comforts, the added working and play space, 
and the new features of the building. We also decided to ask them to 
help us set up school policies for the care of the building. Each group 
was interested and enthusiastic about helping. The policies set up by each 
room wete taken by the group’s representative to the school council, 
where suggestions were pooled and put together in a final list. 


VALUABLE OUTCOMES 


Many valuable outcomes resulted from the unit of study. The sixth- 
year room, from which the school safety patrol is elected, became inter- 
ested in safety practices in and around the new building. Safe routes to 
and from the new school were charted by the Orlando traffic safety in- 
spector, after studying a population map of the school district prepared 
by the parents and principal. The sixth-year group studied these routes 
and decided that they also needed a map to show other pupils in school. 
They planned and drew a large-scale map of the Lake Como school dis- 
trict showing the most important streets. Then they made smaller maps 
of each area within the district showing every street where pupils lived. 
After the maps were finished, this group planned a series of talks to be 
given in other classes. The maps were used to explain safe routes to all 
children in school. 


As preparations were made for explaining these routes, the sixth-year 
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class felt a need to tell why these routes were best and how boys and girls 
could most safely walk or ride bicycles to school. Accordingly, they 
planned talks and made posters dealing with safe rules for walking and 
riding bicycles to school. They asked the safety patrol boys to tell how 
they would help and at which corners they would be located. The loca- 
tion and importance of crosswalks and traffic lights was brought out. One 
group constructed a paper signal light and drew a crosswalk on the floor 
of the classroom to show younger boys and girls how to use a traffic light. 

The third-year children became interested in building materials and 
tools which were used in the construction of the new school. Special in- 
terest was manifested in the soundproof material used on the ceilings 
thruout the building. 

Thus the children looked forward to the use and enjoyment of their 
new building. They wanted to take good care of it because they under- 
stood and appreciated its many features. 

Still another set of policies has been in the making for some time. The 
faculty, PTA members, the nurse, safety officers, and the children have 
worked on a Lake Como policies handbook which will be given to each 
parent moving into the area served by the new school. 


MOVING DAY ARRIVES 


Finally the date came for 362 pupils, 11 teachers, the principal, and 
custodian to move into the new school. Notes and small gifts were left 
for the children who had shared their classrooms with us in our half-day 
school sessions. Parents cooperated with the school patrol and city traffic 
officers who helped the children cross the busy streets. Because of pre- 
vious planning, the children were also helped by marked street crossings 
and traffic lights. 

Arriving at the school, each pupil found his new classroom with ease 
because he had made a map of the new school and located his room sev- 
eral weeks before moving. One class group at a time toured the school. 
Then, one week later the parents were invited to an open house. 

Today we are comfortably situated and enjoying our modern school 
home, and we are realizing great returns from our investment in advance 
planning. 
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Making Old Classrooms 


Interesting and Attractive 


By BERTHA M. BRANDON 


Coordinator of Elementary Schools 
Waco, Texas 

t was Edgar A. Guest who said, “It takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house 
I t? make it heme.” Personnel in the public schools of Waco, Texas, 
found that this philosophy could be applied to school buildings as well as 
to houses. Following a school-plant survey and the approval of a bond 
issue for school buildings, the board of education and the superintendent 
were faced squarely with the fact that because of rapidly growing enrol- 
ments and alarming increases in building costs, the bond issue would not 
provide as many new buildings as had been anticipated. 

Therefore, every possible square foot of floor space in old buildings 
would have to be salvaged. But, how to make these old buildings attrac- 
tive to parents, classroom teachers, and children who had been waiting 
hopefully for new ones was a problem of considerable magnitude. The 
fact that some of these historic landmarks in the city have been so com- 
pletely reconditioned that patrons and pupils now point to them with 
pride is an indication that the “heap o’ livin’ ” in them has done much to 
enhance their value in the eyes of the public. 


STANDARDS FOR REMODELING 


The 1950 Yearbook of the Texas Association of School Administrators 
sets a high standard for remodeled school buildings: 

Existing school buildings and grounds should be modernized so that they meet 
at least the minimum modern requirements for space, lighting, tiexiole 1u-_nitu.e, 
sanitary facilities, and special facilities for play, library, auditorium, lunch, and 
fine and practical arts activities. There should be an adequate administrative 
and health suite, a visual education laboratory, rest rooms for teachers, a work- 
room for teachers, storage space for books and instructional supplies, janitor’s 
space, public address system, and gardens.’ 

Using this goal as a standard for remodeling every school building in 
the city, the board of education issued a statement that renovation of a 
building would include rewiring electrical circuits, new lighting fixtures, 


1Texas Association of School Administrators. Goals for 1960 in Elementary Education. 
1950 Yearbook. Austin, Texas: the Association, 1950. p. 28. 
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asphalt tile floors, acoustical ceilings, painting the interior of the building 
and the outside woodwork, replastering where necessary, and installing 





























bulletin boards, storage cabinets, plumbing fixtures, and window shades. 
Approximately one-half of the total bond issue would be used for reno- 7 , 
vation, alteration, and additions. bn 
PRELIMINARY PLANNING pro 
Much preliminary planning was done by the board of education and lett 
the administrative staff. Engineers were engaged to inspect old school the 
buildings to determine whether they were structurally sound and if their mo 
life expectancy would warrant the amount of money required for renova- anc 
tion. Committees of teachers were asked to make suggestions for remod- sol 
eling. Suggestions for auditoriums, lunchrooms, and playgrounds were pre 
offered by parents and pupils. E 
The renovation program was placed in the hands of the local school the 
maintenance department. Since the personnel of this department is on ate 
annual employment basis, much of the work had to proceed during the - 
school year. Crews of electricians, painters, plasterers, roofers, and tile cat 
setters moved into the buildings on schedule. Teachers, pupils, and par- mo 
ents took an active interest in the various steps of the renovation program. con 
Public Schools, Waco, Texas. Photographer: Jimmie Willis Photo Service ] 
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THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES 


Many and varied were the opportunities for learning which grew out 
of children’s first-hand experiences with the numerous building trades. 
The renovation program became the center of interest around which many 
interesting activities developed. Children made charts, wrote building 
progress reports, interviewed workmen, determined unit costs, and wrote 
letters of appreciation to the superintendent of schools. These were not 
the only values derived from the renovation experience, however. Far 
more important were the opportunities for social education. Children 
and classroom teachers learned to adapt themselves to inconveniences, to 
solve problems, to recognize the values of good workmanship, and to ap- 
preciate community efforts for better schools. 

Fortunately, most of the classrooms in the old buildings were spacious, 
the buildings having been designed when costs were low and extra floor 
area did not come at a premium. Teachers were interested primarily in 
remodeling these rooms to make them more adaptable to a modern edu- 
cational program. Storage space, bulletin boards, electrical outlets, and 
movable furniture were high on the lists of recommendations presented by 
committees of classroom teachers. 


IMPROVEMENTS 





Improved lighting in classrooms was considered of major importance in 
adding to the comfort and health of children. Recent research on light- 
ing practices and local experiments with lighting were used in determining 
satisfactory lighting effects. Old metal ceilings in buildings were replaced 
with acoustical tile. Each classroom was painted in a color scheme appro- 
a priate to the room’s exposure, using flat-finish inside paint of high reflec- 
tive value. Concentric ring lighting fixtures were installed in all class- 
rooms and offices. 


Chalkboards and Tackboards 


Chalkboards opposite window walls in classrooms were replaced with 
tackboard painted to harmonize with the color schemes of the rooms. An 
effort was made to provide each classroom with a minimum of 12 feet of 
display board. This one feature has done much to stimulate interest in 
the instructional program. After all, if there is a place to exhibit pic- 
tures, charts, maps, or graphs, there is added reason for making or col- 
lecting them. Boys and girls take pride in arranging their work on the 
display boards and, at the same time, receive actual practice in developing 
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a sense of color harmony and balance. The picture on page 264 shows 
bulletin boards, work tables, and bookcases which were added to all re- 
modeled classrooms. 

To make further improvements in classroom lighting, little-used chalk- 
board areas were painted out. These painted areas provide space for hang- 
ing pictures near the level of children’s eyes. Heretofore the only wall 
space for pictures was above the chalkboards. Picture frames of simple 
molding were made in the school maintenance shops and used for display- 
ing children’s art. In some schools, children helped in reconditioning old 
frames to be used in the same manner. 


Floor Covering 


Floors in all classrooms, halls, offices, and special rooms were covered 
with asphalt tile blocks. These new floor coverings are cleaned and waxed 
regularly by a crew of workmen employed for this special service. On 
many occasions the classroom floor becomes the hub of activities. It is not 
uncommon to see groups of children sprawled on the floor painting a 
large mural, playing quiet games, or listening to a story, a record, or the 
radio. In the primary grades children rest on the floor on bed rolls which 
they bring from home. 


Public Schools. Waco. Texas. Photographer: Jimmie Willis Photo Service 
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THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


Work Centers 


Arranging rooms to provide space for various work centers had become 
a necessity in the schools. Both classroom teachers and pupils had already 
exercised much ingenuity in planning makeshift work areas. The utility 
and flexibility of these work centers increased by the addition of movable, 
counter-height bookcases, movable furniture, easels, chart holders, and 
tables for committee work. Electrical outlets were installed in convenient 
locations for record players, radios, or lighted Christmas trees. It was 
found that the provision of well-equipped work centers greatly encour- 
aged group and committee work. When sufficient space is lacking for 
all groups to work, committees overflow into the well-lighted halls where 
tables and chairs make such expansion possible. 


Storage Space 

It was found that storage space was one of the most difficult and ex- 
pensive features to provide in the remodeled classrooms. After consid- 
: ering the need and cost of such space, the building committee recom- 
j mended two standard cabinets which could be made in the shops and 


which would satisfy the needs of most teachers. One of these cabinets is 
designed as a teacher’s wardrobe cabinet and includes shelves for stor- 
age in addition to a space for the teacher’s wraps and personal belongings. 
The other cabinet includes a storage bin for large chart paper and filing 
drawers for cumulative record folders and picture files. 








Special Rooms 


Activities in today’s school programs are not limited to those that take 

place in the classroom. Every available nook in a building looms as a 

possible space for group activities of some kind. Exploring old buildings 

for space to be converted into special activity rooms can become a fasci- 

| nating adventure. No two buildings had the same possibilities. All major 

remodeling or alterations in each building were cooperatively planned by 

classroom teachers, principal, parents, school architect, and director of 
maintenance. 

Libraries were either remodeled or enlarged. The picture on page 266 
shows a section of a remodeled library where, by the removal of a parti- 
tion, two classrooms were converted into a library to serve a school with 
an enrolment of approximately 700 children. Adjustable shelving, tables, 
and exhibit cases shown in the picture were built in local maintenance 
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shops. In the library workroom there are cabinets for records and film- 
strips. These cabinets were specially designed by school personnel. 

Lunchrooms and auditoriums came in for their share of renovation. 
When a lunchroom is used as a laboratory for social living, a pleasant 
environment is essential. Every effort was made to make these rooms 
light, colorful, and cheerful. Altho both lunchrooms and auditoriums 
are primarily educational facilities, they are also used extensively by par- 
ents. Parents took great interest in planning for the renovation of these 
areas and in the addition of necessary equipment. 

Building faculties vied with each other in finding space to be converted 
into lounges and workrooms for teachers, health rooms, parents’ rooms, 
visual education rooms, and music rooms. All of these rooms wete 
equipped with suitable storage facilities and necessary equipment. As 
each special room was added, opportunities for fuller, richer living for 
children in the elementary school increased. 


A SATISFYING EXPERIENCE 


It is a stimulating experience to plan a new, modern school building, to 
see it appear first in blueprints, and then as an imposing structure of 
brick, stone, and concrete. But to take an old building, whose years of 
usefuless were believed to be numbered, and to transform it into an in- 
teresting and attractive school home for children is indeed a satisfying 
experience. 


One of the most crucial steps in planning is the accurate transla- 
tion of the school program and its requirements into building 
needs. This means determining the right number and size of class- 
rooms, laboratories, shops, health and physical-education facili- 
ties, study rooms, service rooms, offices, and a multitude of other 
important items. To do this accurately means a better school, often 
at lower costs, since occasionally there has been the tendency to 
overload the school with more facilities of certain types than the 
program required, thus producing an unbalanced school building 
which was more expensive to build and to operate than necessary. 


American School Buildings, Twenty-Seventh Yearbook, 
American Association of School Administrators. 
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74. Hanon, Ray L. Lighting Schoolrooms. U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. Pamphlet No. 104. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1948. 17 p. 
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Available Yearbooks of the Department 


Bases for Effective Learning. Thirty-First Yearbook, 1952. 390 p. $3. 

Elementary-School Libraries Today. Thirtieth Yearbook, 1951. 415 p. $3, 

Health in the Elementary School. Twenty-Ninth Yearbook, 1950. 383 p. 
$3. 

The Public and the Elementary School. Twenty-Eighth Yearbook, 1949, 
347 p. $3. 

The Elementary School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow. Twenty- 
Seventh Yearbook, 1948. 412 p. $3. 

Spiritual Values in the Elementary School. Twenty-Sixth Yearbook, 1947, 
351 p. $3. 

Learning World Goodwill in the Elementary School. Twenty-Fifth Year- 
book, 1946. 366 p. $2. 

Community Living in the Elementary School. Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, 
1945, 351 p. $2. 

Elementary Schools: The Frontline of Democracy. Twenty-Second Year- 
book, 1943. 350 p. $2. 

In-Service Growth of School Personnel. Twenty-First Yearbook, 1942. 
351 p. $2. 

Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary School Child. Eighteenth 
Yearbook, 1939. 479 p. $1.50. 

Newer Practices in Reading in the Elementary School. Seventeenth Yeat- 
book, 1938. 479 p. $1.50. 

Appraising the Elementary School Program. Sixteenth Yearbook, 1937. 
430 p. $1.50. 

Personality Adjustment of the Elementary School Child. Fifteenth Year- 
book, 1936. 447 p. $1.50. 

The Principal and Administration. Ninth Yearbook, 1930. 603 p. $1. 

Activities of the Principal. Eighth Yearbook, 1929. 400 p. $1. 

The Elementary School Principalship. (Report of the Committee on 
Standards and Training.) Seventh Yearbook, 1928. 510 p. $1. 


Order from the Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. On orders for more 
than one copy of the same book, the following discounts are given: 2-9 


copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 copies or more, 3344 
percent. 
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Records and Information 


On June 1, 1952, the total membership in the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals of the National Education Association was 11,046. 
This number includes 458 life members, 10,049 members paying annual 
dues, and 539 institutions. The total gain in membership since June 1, 
1951, was 494. 

Membership dues and sales of publications constitute the Department’s 
major source of income. Services to members include a yearbook, five 
issues of The National Elementary Principal, and one special bulletin. 
The present yearbook, Bases ror Errective LEARNING, is the one to 
which members in 1952-53 are entitled. 

The Department works closely with local and state associations of ele- 
mentary-school principals. Many of these groups are now cooperating 
with the Department in its work on professional standards for the ele- 
mentary-school principalship. They are assisting by organizing commit- 
tees to study and make recommendations on the various planks in the 
action program as described in a recent bulletin, You Are Invited To 
Help Make National Policies. 

Regional conferences are held in various parts of the country for prin- 
cipals and others concerned with elementary education. One or more 
leadership conferences will be held in 1952-53 to promote more active 
professional association work. Requests from state associations of ele- 
mentary-school principals for such conferences will be given careful con- 
sideration so that all parts of the nation may be served. 

Beginning in October 1952, The National Elementary Principal will 
appear in an attractive new and slightly enlarged format to meet the 
expanding needs of the Department’s membership. Each issue will have 
articles on the theme for the month, plus additional articles on a variety 
of topics. There will be a page of reviews of professional books and 
pamphlets, a calendar of coming events, a forum section for discussion 
of pertinent problems, and other new features. 

All elementary-school principals are invited to participate in the pro- 
gram of this Department. It offers many fine opportunities for contrib- 
uting to the enrichment of elementary education and for united action in 


advancing the professional status of this important group of adminis- 


trators. 
Rospert W. Eaves 


Executive Secretary 
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List of Members, 1951-1952 


b tee List of the current membership of The Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals is correct to June 1, 1952. Identifying 


symbols are used as follows 


+ Life members of the Department 
* State representatives of the Department 
§ Members during the year who are now deceased 


ALABAMA 


Adams, Mrs. Gene S., 2909 Highland Ave., 
Birmingham 

Aiken, George E., Box 381, Carbon Hill 

Albea, Emmette Harvey, Northington Cam- 
pus, University 

Alexander, Mrs. Leola, Box 211, Georgiana 

Allen, Edith, 203 Choccolocco, Oxford 

Anderson, Vera, Altamont Apts., Birming- 


han. 
os * ai J. S., 3253 Forest Hill Dr., Spring- 
i 


Baggett, Mrs. Dorothy K., Bellingrath 
School, Montgomery 

Banks, William, 404 Prichard St., Prichard 

Barger, Mrs. Lucile, Morris School, Morris 

Batty, Mrs. Rosa Kent, 2500 Corona Ave., 
Jasper 

Baugnman, Mattie, Rt. 14, Box 591, Birming- 


am 

Bayles, Arthur E., Elementary School, An- 
erson 

a Mrs. Lillian, 1017 Houston St., Mo- 


ile 

Belser, Birdie A., 103 N. Lewis St., Mont- 
gomery 

Berry, Ruth, Box 176, Leighton 

Boles, E. C., Box 96, Edon 

Bonino, Mary, Rt. 3, Birmingham 

Bonner, Mrs. Bess C., Elementary School, 
Northport 

TBooker, R. L., Exec. Com., Dept. Elem. 
School Prin., NEA, 1158 Gorgas, Mobile 

Bowie, A. Yancy, Barrett School, Birming- 


ham 
Boyd, Mrs. Lucile E., 28 Center Pl. S., Bir- 
mingham 
— Annie Louise, 58 N. Monterey St., 
ob 
Brown, G. B., 5117 S. Seventh Ct., Birming- 


am 

Brown, Mrs. Louise P., 1016 First Ave., 
Selma 

Bryant, Alma, Alba School, Bayou La Batre 

Bryant, Mrs. Fred B., 2025 Leighton Ave.. 
Anniston 

Butler, Garland, 205 Pensacola Ave., Atmore 

Caldwell, Sallie, Dallas Academy, Selma 

Campbell, T. J., N. Fourth St.. Attalla 

Campbell, W. * Box 85, Warrior 

Carmichael, Mrs. "Elizabeth M., 1500 Quintard 
Ave., Anniston 

Carter, Mrs. Letitia E., Box 273, Tuskegee 
Institute 

Chapman, Mrs. Bessie, Elementary School, 
Holt 

Clements, J. R., 1220 Waverly St., Birmingham 

Clements, T. W., 5231 Court B, Fairfield 

Cobb, James J., 13 Center St., Bessemer 

Cope, Lela, The Gables, Andalusia 

Cox, George D., North Birmingham School, 
Birmingham . 

Crawford, Gordon, Box 97, Winfield 
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Cross, Mrs. R. C., 615 Center St., Besse- 
mer 

Curlee, Erline, Box 432, Sylacauga 

Darden, Ethel, Rt. 2, Box 657, Pinson 

Daugherty, A. M., Jonesboro Elementary 
School, Bessemer 

Davis, Metha, Public Schools, Enterprise 

De Van, Mrs. Katherine C., Arlington School, 
Mobile 

Deyampert, J. W., 306 Ave U, Birmingham 

Dillon, Elsie H., 2308 3lst Ave. N., Birming- 
ham 

D’Ornellas, Louise, Leinkauf School, Mobile 

D’Ornellas, Marguerite, 9 N. Reed Ave., Mo- 


bile 

Douglas, W. T., 102 Glenwood St., Mobile 

Dowe, Marguerite, La Fayette School, Mont- 
gomery 

Duncan, Charles L., 2963 29th St. W., Bir- 
mingham 

en Dennis C., Graysville School, Adams- 


ille 

et mel Allen J., Palmerdale School, Bir- 
mingham 

Ethridge, Mrs. J. W., Aliceville 

Farley, Mrs. Charles R., Hewitt Elementary 
School, Trussville 

Farr, Osborne A., Lakeview School, Bir- 
mingnam 

Florence, Miss Willie, 4424 Overlook Rd, 
Birmingham 

Flurry, Bruce, Box 137, Dothan 

Follis, Hattie, 2717 Ensley Ave., Birmingham 
Ford, Mrs. Gordon G., 2500 N. 19th Ave., 
Birmingham 

Frazier, Mrs. M. K., Box 543, Tuskegee In 
stitute 

Glass, Ruth, 11 Circle Dr., Anniston 

Glaze, Azzalea, Rt. 1, Quinton 

Goldthwaite, Therese, 5 Agnew St., Mont- 
gomery 

Goodman, Elizabeth, 3924 S. Fourth Ave., 
Birmingham 7 

Grant, Wayman R. F., Sr., New Chickasaw 
Terrace School, Prichard 


Graves, Hattie, Southside Elementary School, 


Opelika 
Gray, M. P., 3121 Overton Dr., Birmingham 
Green, Elizabeth, 708 E. Ninth St., Anniston 
Green, Mrs. Margaret Pow, 316 Euclid Ave., 
Birmingham 
Grimes, Miss H., Powell School, Birmingham 
Gully, Mary Kate, Docena School, Adams- 
ville . 
— Joe R., Elementary School, Phenix 


Hail "William R., Holman Elementary School, 
Birmingnam 

Hanes, Margaret, 4625 13th Ave. N., Bir- 
mingham 

Hargis, J. R., Elementary School, Prattville 

Harrelson, John W., 1509 14th Ave., Phenix 


City ae , 
fHill, R. Voyt, Martin School, Birmingham 
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Holland, Preuit I., Avondale School, Bir- 
mingham 

Huntley, Mrs. Minnow M., 8 N. Monterey 
St., Mobile ae 
Hurlbert, R. D., Hemphill School, Birming- 
ham 

Jaggers, Richard E., State Teachers College, 
Florence ; 
Johnston, Anna Louise, 1806 Dauphin St,, 
Mobile 

*Johnston, Robert C., 2030 Magnolia Ave. S., 
Birmingham 

Jones, Mrs. Laura N., Children’s House, 
Tuskegee Institute 

Jones, Ray, Robert Lee School, Mobile 
Keenan, Edgar, 507 12th St., W., Birmingham 
Kelly, S. B., 14 Oriole Dr., * Spring Hill 

Key, W. F., Falkville 

Knight, L. H., 501 Winona Ave., Mont- 
gomery 

Lamberson, Lottie, 421 Eustis St., Huntsville 
Lawler, Bettie Clay, 6910 Georgia Rd., Bir- 
mingham 


Lining, Catherine, 3808 Old Shell Rd., Spring 
Hill 


Littlegreen, Mrs. Sadie R., 305%4 Fourth St., 
Chickasaw 

Loftis, Annette, 115 Mabry St., Selma 

Lyter, Mrs. Aurita D., Box 8, Eight Mile 

Malloy, Mrs. Gladys, 8708 S. Fourth Ave., 
Birmingham 

Malone, Lawrence L., Semmes School, Mobile 

Mann, Eugene T., P.O. Box M, Cedar Bluff 

Manning, Mrs. Sara F., 1220 Irving Rd., Bir- 
mingham 

Marona, Mildred A., Rt. 1, Alabama City 

Mayo, Hiram J., State Teachers College, 
Livingston 

McCurdy, G. L., Elementary School, Lincoln 

McFaden, Mrs. Elizaheth, 1236 Augusta Ave., 
Montgomery 

McInish, Mary, 211 Realty Bldg., Bessemer 

McKay, Mrs. D. A., 2121 Woodland Hghts., 
Anniston 

Mitchell, Mrs. Aileen, Hall-Kent School, 
Birmingham 

Mitchell, O. T., 1719 Fourth Court W., Bir- 
mingham 

Montgomery, Mrs. Mary Gillen, 3213 Spring- 
ill Ave., Mobile 

Moore, Mrs. J. W., Stafford School, Tusca- 


loosa 

Moore, William J., 2015 26th Ave. N., Bir- 
mingham 

Morrow, G. C., Glen Iris School, Birminghan 
Naugher, Mrs. Vera Olive, Box 44, Brown- 


ille 
Neff, Mrs. William, 806 Montgomery Ave., 
Sheffield 
Nolen, Mrs. W. H., Springville 
North, Mrs. Helen Cc. Forest Avenue School, 
Montgomery 
Norton, H. B., Robinson School, Birmingham 
Nungester, Miss Frances, 312 Church St., 
ecatur 
Obenchain, Dr. I. R., Henley School, en 
mingham 
a *' i. Clyde, 1310 Altamont Way, Stnatawr 


—. Louise, Chilton School, Montgomery 

Palmer, Mrs. Hattie B., 650 Hogan St., 
Prichard 

Parton, a Box 1882, University 

Pennington, S. S. P., Rt. 3, Box 222, Birming- 
am 

Pennington, Zora R., Rt. 3, Box 222, Bir- 
mingham 

Phillips, Amy, 5130 Eighth Court S., Bir- 
mingham 

Phillips, Fred, Gibson School, Birmingham 

Pierson, Mittis, 2310 Clarendon Ave., Besse- 
mer 


Alabama 


my Oscar L., Montgomery Co. Train- 
ing School, Mt. Meigs 

= nN. B.. @ Sixth St. S.W., Birming- 
am 

Prickett, J. W., 212 Princeton Ave. S.W., 
Birmingham 

Rayfield, Mrs. Florence, 8112 Ninth Ave., 
S., Birmingham 

Reed, J. D., Somerville Road School, Decatur 

+Richards, *Henry G., 733 He. Wood Ave., 
Florence 

nee, Fannie Mae, Curry School, Birming- 


am 

Riley, D. M., Rt. 6, Box 184, Bessemer 
iley, W. R., Gordon-Bibb Elementary 
School, Decatur 

Roberts, Iola, Avondale Mills School, Pell 
it 

en Bettie, Forest Home 

Royer, Mrs. Mary Turley, 812 Line St., 
Decatur 

Rutland, Mrs. Anna, 307 S. Decatur St., 
Montgomery 

St. John, Vernon L., Opp 

Sapp, Ella F., 1511 "Soneis Ave., Bessemer 

Sartor, Mrs. ‘Minnie F., 524 Huffman Rd., 
Birmingham 

Scott, Mrs. Herman A., 2300 Glendale Gar- 
dens, Tuscaloosa 

Self, David W., Box 360, Greenville 

tSheffield, Mrs. Frances L., 12 N. Ann St., 
Mobile 

Shelton, Roy, Inglenook School, Birmingham 

Showalter, Dr. R. B., Box 249, Auburn 

Smith, Mrs. Annie G., Vernon 

Snellgrove, J. R., Enterprise 

Snoddy, W. T., Eagan School, Birmingham 

Sparks, H. Claxton, F. D. MacArthur School, 
Birmingham 

Steiner, Margaret, Morningview School, 
Montgomery 

Stewart, Mrs. Drusie, Shannon School, Ensley 

Stone, Mrs. Ernest, 815 Pine Dr., Jacksonville 

Stroud, Mrs. Ella M., 3904 36th Ave. N., Bir 
mingham 

Seetren, S. W., 901 Ninth Ave. N., Birming- 


am 

Tait, Elizabeth, 1859 Seale St., Mobile 

Tanner, Mrs. Annie M., ilmer School, 
Wilmer 

Thomas, Mrs. Mildred, Rt. 12, Box 732, Bir- 
mingham 

Theat, Reba C., Ella Grant School, Prich- 
ar 

Thompson, Mary Lee, 518 Leighton Ave., 
Armiston 

Tuggle, Mrs. Pearl Stewart, 1521 42nd St., 
Birmingham 

Turner, Rex A., Montgomery Bible College, 
Montgomery 

Turnham, Mrs. Esther C., 13 N. 80th St., 
Birmingham 

Upton, Mrs. Clara M., 1607 Seventh Ave. W., 
Birmingham 

Vaughan, Joseph T., 348 Mountain Ave., 
Birmingham 

Vines, Mrs. Ruth M., 475 Jackson St., Mont- 
gomery 

Walker, J. L., Moore School, Birmingham 

Wallace, Bernace, 101 Crest Rd. W., Huey- 
town 

Whatley, Maude L., Central “School, Tusca- 
loosa 

Whetstone, W. Wesley, 300 Graymoant Ave., 
Birmingham 

Wilder, L. Virgil, 1647 Waco Ave. S.W., Bir- 
mingham 

Williams, A. B., 911 S. Dearborn St., Mobile 

tWilliams, J. D., 5708 Sixth Ave. a. Bir- 
mingham 

Williams, Leo, Brookside 

Williamson, Grace, 324 Monger St., Oxford 
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Alabama 


Wills, Noah E., 410 S. Tenth St., Birming- 
ham 

Windham, Mrs. A. B., 501 12th Ave. S., Phe- 
nix City 

Wood, Mrs. C. R., Librarian, State Teachers 
College, Jacks: mnville 

Woods, Mrs. Jessie F., E. Clinton St., Hunts- 
ville 

Yeilding, C. H., 1949 21st Ave. S., Birming- 
ham 


ARIZONA 


Aston, Rollah E., Blenman School, Tucson 
Sailey, Lucile, 2140 E. Virginia, Phoenix 

Balifinch, Loy, 420 E. Fourth St., Tucson 

Benedict, Mrs. Frances G., 929 McAllister 
Ave., Tempe 

Bradiord, H. Frank, 314 W. Lewis, Phoenix 

Bright, Walter, Grandview Schooi, Phoenix 

Brubaker, Douglas, Box R, Duncan 

Burrell, George A., Box 749, Safford 

Carlisle, O. L., Somerton 

Carminati, Augusta, Ritter School, Tempe 

Case, Maurice, Box 1476, Miami 

Case, Randolph, Ray 

Clay, Joseph J., 824 Eighth Ave., Yuma 

Cool, Dwight W., 23 Hudson Lane, Tempe 

Coor, L. F., Box 62, Avondale 

Culbert, Harry S., 1014 Hillcrest Pl., Miami 

Dick, Dorothy, 925 E. Drachman. Tucson 

Dovery, Marie, 117 N. Sawtelle, Tucson 

Dunham, Lance, Osvorn pchovui, Puvenix 

fElrey, Mrs. Florine H., 3332 N. 25th St., 
Phoenix 

Foote, Prentice L., Box 251, Prescott 

Garrity, William P., Loma Linda School, 
P hoenix 

Gillispie, Paul C., 512 E. Mitchell Dr., Phoe- 
nix 

Givens, Everett G., 838 Eighth Ave., Yuma 

Greenfield, Curtis O., 1644 E. Adams, Phoenix 

Gump, Elbert A., 1721 E, Tenth St., Tucson 

?Gustafson, Alburn M., 2715 E. Tenth St., 
Tucson 

Hawkins, S. F., 1801 N. 24th St., Phoenix 

Herrera, Paul Lehman, 32 S. Miller St., Mesa 

Holdeman, Nelson D., 920 Van Ness, Tempe 

Hudlow, Ulah, 2034 E. Lee, Tucson 

Huston, Irma, 215 S. Sirrine, Mesa 

Johnson, B. Lee, 5525 N. 16th St., Phoenix 

Johnson, Hobart A., Navajo Service, Tuba 
City 

Johnston, Lillian B., 387 N. Second Ave., 
Phoenix 

Joslin, Louis F., Elementary School, Palo 
Verde 

Joy, O. B., Inspiration Addition School, 
Miami 

Kay, Georgie, 57 W. Second St., Mesa 

Keen, Julia C., Box 1653, Tucson 

Kennedy, Larry, Lafayette School, Phoenix 

Kinsey, Lura, Box 54, Flagstaff 

Lawrence, Anna E., 2562 E. Water, Tucson 

Lindstrom, Jack, 3818 N. llth Ave., Phoenix 

Loutitt, Sinclair M., 231 S. Washington, 
Prescott 

Machan, W. T., Creighton Schools, Phoenix 

McDiarmid, Mary, Menlo Park School, Tuc- 
son 

McKemy, H. M., 135 Bonita Way, Tempe 

Mercer, Arthur L., Box 98, Litchfield Park 

Miller, Richard E., 5217 N. 23rd Ave., Phoe- 


nix 

Morrow, Robert D., Tucson 

Nadolski, Anthony, Box 1025, Bisbee 

Northen, Allen D., Dysart School No. 839, 
Peoria 

Phillips, Irene M., 450 Fourth Ave., Yuma 

Reavis, Peyton, 310 Mahoney St., Winslow 

Reinicke, Alice, Mary Lynn School, Tucson 
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Rhoton, L. D., Irving School, Mesa 
TRiggs, Edwon L., Pres., Dept. og School 
Prin., NEA, Creighton School No. 1, Phoe- 
nix 
Robertson, Lucy Lee, Mesa School, Yuma 
Schrey, H. E., 163 W. D Ave., Glendale 
Sirrine, W. R., Crane School, Yuma 
Slosser, E. oll 207 Frontier Dr., Prescott 
Smith, Harold W., Box 247, Glendale 
Soule, Howard M., Lowell School, Phoenix 
Soule, Mrs. Margaret H., Box 3%, Superior 
*Staples, Arden, Longview School, Phoenix 
Sullivan, W. R., 2625 W. Buckeye, Phoenix 
Sundquist, Ada M., Whittier School, Phoenix 
Sutton, J. B., Isaac School, Phoenix 
Tate, Martin C., 2338 W. Monroe, Phoenix 
Taylor, Abbie Lee, Lincoln School, Prescott 
Trethewey, J. W., Box 671, Litchfield 
Tuttle, Caroline, 1645 W. McDowell, Phoenix 
Waggoner, C. I., 37 Hudson Lane, Tempe 
Wesemann, Ralph J., Indian School, White- 
river 
Wheeler, Winnie E., 1999 N. Park Ave, 
Tucson 
Wilder, Frederica, Gertrude Craigin School, 


Tucson 
Wimberly, W. E., 2002 E. Campbell Ave., 
Phoenix 
Woodard, Pete, Box 1586, Yuma 


ARKANSAS 


Adair, Mrs. Irma, Box 628, Harrison 

Baird, Lula Doyle, 605 Green St., Morrilton 

Barton, Lillian, 415 E. Nettleton Ave., Jones- 
boro 

Boyd, Fred, Box 247, Leachville 

pe, W. C., Rightsell School, Little 
oc 

Bruce, Mrs. Elvin, Bin 4, Smackover 

Burrough, Rudolph V., Little Rock 

Byrd, Portia, Retta Brown School, El Dorado 

Caudle, Juanita, 810 Woolsey, Fayetteville 

Clark, J. O., Box 351, McGehee 

Clauson, Donald B., Parham School, Little 
Rock 

Conte, Mrs. Lelia M., 290 Woodlawn Ave., 
Hot Springs 

Crews, Evalena, 206 E. Jefferson St., Siloam 
Springs 

Dabney, Mrs. Hazel L., John Allen Bidg., 
Pine Bluff 

Davidson, Irma, 813 N. Palm St., Little Rock 

Dawkins, Minnie | Box 716, Fayetteville 

Discher, Margaret, 1400 Walnut, Pine Bluff 

Eddy, Paul S., 1701 Valley Rd., Fort Smith 

Eldridge, Katheryn, Bentonville 

Ellis, “Miss Nola, Hugh Goodwin School, El 
Dorado 

Elms, john B., 1405 Phillips St., Arkadelphia 

Fairfield, Mrs. A. B., Peabody School, Little 
Rock 

Findley, Mrs. Gordon, Box 720, Jonesboro 

Finkbeiner, Mrs. Henry, East Side School, 
Benton 

Frazier, Katharine, Sixth Avenue Scho»l, 
Pine Blutf 

Futrall, Alma, Marianna 

Grant, Mrs. Guy, 514 W. South St., Benton 

Hames, Beulah, E. Walnut St., Paris 

Hamilton, Mrs. Elizabeth D., 3101 Cross St., 
Little Rock 

Hendrix, Mrs. L., 2415 Wolfe, Little Rock 

Hoggard, J. Kendall, City Schools, El Dorado 

Holcomb, Herbert G.. 1023 N. 36th St., Fort 
Smith 

Hubbard, Mrs. Floyd, 306 E. Fourth St. 
Prescott iy 

*Isgrig, Mrs. Hazel H., 1504 Scott St., Little 
Rock 

Jones, Dorothy Nell, Star City 

















Kelly, Mrs. Erma P., 1912 E. Sixth St., Li‘- 
tle Rock 


Kelso, Hattie Ann, 511 Willow, North Little 


Rock . 
Little, Mrs. Charlsie B., 


Osceola 


7155 Pecan St., 


Love, Wilson, Yocum School, El Dorado 
Mackey, Mrs. Johnnie Mae, Rt. 1, Box 108, 


Hot Springs 


McDaniel, Mrs. Alta C., 113 S. Izard, For- 
rest City 
Meyer. A. R., 804 Davies, Camden 


Middleton, Opal, 312 Beech St., 
Mize, Green. Magnolia 


Little Rock 


Morrow, Vera Lee, 403 Alcorn St., Hot 
Springs 
Mose, Clara, Box 128, Hughes 


Patterson, Mrs. Guy, Elementary School, 
Fordyce 

Peters, Mrs. K. L., 623 W. Washington Ave., 
Jonesboro 

Peterson, Mrs. Elizabeth, Eudora 

Pittman, Mrs. Louis S., 401 Terry St., Hot 
Springs 


Prater, Juanita, 18 S. Duncan, Fayetteville 
Rackley, R. E., Waldron School, Waldron 
Reasoner, H. W., First Ward School, Pine 
Bluff 

Reeves, Jessie, 2504 Battery, Little Rock 

Ringgold, Ursaline, 513 West Sevier, Benton 
Smyth, Carr H., Green Forest School, Green 


Forest 
Stewart, Mrs. C., 610 Jefferson, Jonesboro 


Suggs, Mrs. A. P., Stewart School, Forest 
City 

Tanner, Luther, Central School, Alma 
Temple, Mrs. Allie Mae, 305 E. Church St., 
Warren 

Thomas, Miss Bobbie, Danville 


Tibbels, Lillian, West Memphis School, Hul- 
bert 


Tuggle, Mrs. W. P., 653 W. Monroe, Jones- 
horo 

Wilson, Mrs. Harry, Box 444, Searcy 

Wilson, Mrs. Sanford, Southside School, El 
Dorado 

Winner, Mr. Jesse W., 917 N. Greenwood 


Ave., Fort Smith 


Young, Sam, 521 S. Cedar St., Little Rock 


Ziegler, H. T., Kramer School, Little Roc 
CALIFORNIA 

Abrecht, James W., Longfellow School, 

Whittier 


Ashbaugh, Mrs. Ruth R., 
Ave., Alhambra 
Acke, Mrs. Anna E., I., 
son Dr., Hollywood 
Adams, Mrs. Ida James, 
Ave., Glendale 
— Dr. Robert G., Lincoln School, Oak- 
an 
Adcock, Clifton O., 2201 Mission Rd., Stock- 
ton 
Addicott, Dr. 


1121 S. Garfield 
8047 Woodrow Wil- 
1656 Santa Rose 


Irwin Oliver, State College, 


Fresno 

AcSeott, J. Robert, 2321 Oberlin St., Palo 
to 

ot, Veta S., 1477 El Mirador Dr., Pasa- 
ena 

Alexander, Roxie E., 650 Virginia St., Vallejo 

Alkire, E. Russell, 3045 Felton St., San Diego 

Allred, Ralph R., Jane Addams School, 
Fresno 

Alsgood, Mrs. Bernice, Auditorium Village 
School, Oakland 

Altheuser, William H., 1857 Campus Rd., 
Eagle Rock 


Ambrose, Roberta F., 968 Hilgard Ave., Los 
Angeles 


California 


~~ ae Donald G., Parker School, Oak- 
an 
Rasen, Fred H., 2938 Daisy Ave., Long 
eac 
Andes, J. D., 1108 Bissell Ave., Richmond 
— Ruth V., 925 Gayley Ave., Los An- 
geles 


Armstrong, Mrs. 321 24th St., 
Hermosa Beach 

Armstrong, Lucy, 2003 Magnolia Ave., Longe 
Beach 


Ashley, Donald, Jane Addams School, 
Beach 


Alice B. H., 


Long 


Atwater, Charlotte M., 8407 Truxton Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Atwater, Mrs. Frances H., 6075 Franklin 
Ave., Hollywood 

Bacon, Kathryn F., 1911 W. 43rd PIl., Los 
Angeles 


Baer, Albert, 6031 Harrison Ave., Fresno 

Bailey, Russell, 225 N. 16th St., Montebello 

Bailie, Mrs. Lorraine M., 2624 N. Common- 
wealth St., Los Angeles 

tBaker, Ethel I., 1517 40th St., Sacramento 

Ballard, Mrs Alice, Ridgepoint School 2, 
San Francisco 

Ballard, Mrs. Ellen, 6031 Lemon Ave., Long 
Beach 

Bandy, Mrs. Marguerite L., 803 Palm Ave., 
Fresno 

Barbieri, Nicholas, Box C, Williams 

Barnes, Mrs. Agnes Caldwell, 2766 E. Glen- 
oaks Blvd., Glendale 

Barnes, Donald, 4849 Santa Marguerita St., 
La Mesa 

tBarnett, Glenn E., University of California, 
Berkeley 

Narra, John B., Rt. 1, B-< 8, Firebaugh 

Bartlett, Beulah D., Box 733, Shafter 


Bartoo, Emilie, 3714 First Ave. Highway 
Highlands 

Batdorf, Lucille, 3239 Kempton Ave., Oak- 
land 


tBeach, Allen W., Fallbrook 
Beal, Mrs. Vio Ross, 2535 Cedar, Long Beacn 


+Becker, Elsa, 421 Westbourne, La Jolla 
Beckman, Aneta T., 493 Alvarado St., San 
Francisco 


Beeman, Alice L., 405 E. Second St., Na 
tional City 

Behymer, Frances, 7028 Seville Ave., 
ington Park 


Hunt- 


Benefiel, Robert C., 2316 W. 73rd Ave., Tos 
Angeles 

7Berry, Bertha Irene, 3923 Vista Court, La 
Crescenta 

Berry, Emmett R., 515 21st St., Manhattan 
Beach 


Bertelsen, Lucille K., Candlestick Cove 


School, San Francisco 

Berton, Mrs. Viola G., 2401 W. Ave. 32, Los 
Angeles 

Bevans, Lloyd E., 2125 Stacia Way, Sacra- 


mento 
Biden, Margaret G., 639% N. 

shire, Los Angeles 
Billings, Gouna. 304A Ww. 


New Hamp- 


Belleview, Por- 


terville 

Bishop, Frank E., 1312 College Ave., Red 
lands , 

Bjornsen, Holger, Lincoln School, Hanford 
Black, Mrs. Cora F., Box 62, Elmira 

Black, Mrs. Mira H., 22022 Gault, Canoga 
Park 

Blackman, Mrs. Carolyn W., 2529 Kelton, 


Los Angeles 

Blackwell, Arnold L., Box 77, Auberry 

Blanton, Ruth W., 1818 Silverwood Ter., Los 
Angeles 

Blether, Howard A., 3699 Delmont St., Oak- 
land 
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Blome, Dr. Harold P., 124 S. Holliston Ave., 
Pasadena 

Blumner, Annette F., Gorman Avenue 
School, Los Angeles 

tBoard, Mrs. Lorraine M., 1555 Bel Aire Dr., 
Glendale 

Boettcher, Nita T., 1254 S. Spaulding Ave., 
Los Angeles 

tBonner, J. MacDonald, 19 Sixth St., Her- 
mosa Beach 

Bonsall, Mrs. Marica V., 217 Hazell Way, 
San Gabriel 

Bonwell, Mrs. Amanda B., 839 E. Carson 
St., Long Beach 

Borchert, Adah, Encinal School, Live Oak 

Borneman, Mrs. Katherine H., 8069 Castro 
Valley Blvd., Hayward 

§tBovee, Earl E., San Luis Obispo 

tBowen, Wayne F., 403 S. Tamarind, Comp- 
ton 

Boyer, Mrs. Maurine C., 317 S. Granada 
Ave., El Monte 

Bradford, Mrs. Inez M., 220 Witmer St., Los 
Angeles 

tBrady, Mrs. Shirley J., 2409 Corning, Los 
Angeles 

Bragg, Mrs. Vena Vaker, 5540 E. Sixth St., 
Long Beach 

Brannick, Katherine M., 1328 Westwood 
Blvd., Los Angeles 

Brennan, Len, 10609 E St., Oakland 

Brimskill, Alicia C., Daniel Webster School, 
San Francisce 

Brinn, Mrs. vera L., 1476 E. California St., 
Glendale 

Bristow, Ethel B., 3415 Flower St., Hunting- 
ton Park 

Brodie, Alice L., 2905 Irwin St., Vallejo 

Broholm, Stella M., York School, Hawthorne 

Brooks, Lloyd L., 1107 Rivara Rd., Stockton 

Brown, Mr. Harl, 356 Park Ave., El Cajon 

Brown, Helen E., 1132 N. Stoneman Ave., 
Alhambra 

Brown, Jean C., 3515 64th Ave., Oakland 

Brown, Mabel, 361914 W. 60th St., Los An- 
geles 

Brown, Richard F., 706 E. Foothill Blvd., 
Monrovia 

Brown, Mrs. Vassie B. W., 2650 Van Buren 
Pl., Los Angeles 

tBrubaker, David E., 11562 Richland Ave., 
Los Angeles 

i ae Robert, Jr., Emerson School, Bur- 


ban 

Buckalew, Harry L., 1019 N. Van Ness Ave., 
Fresno 

Burke, Mrs. Bessie B., 3425 W. Adams Blvd., 

s Angeles 

Burke, Marcella J., 841 Bedford St., Los 
Angeles 

Burkhard, George J., 1321 Bay View PI., 
Berkeley 

Busch, Margaret M., 1218 E. Second St., 
Long Beach 

Butcher, Mrs. Pauline E., 3933 Santa Ana 
St., Huntington Park 

Button, Mrs. Jeannette Cushman, 4916 Ar- 
cola Ave., North Hollywood 

Butzine, Fred C., 4033 Ingraham St., San 
Diego 

Cadwell, Herbert, 3921 Division, Los Angeles 

Cain, Ruth, 751 Glenwood Rd., Glendale 

Calvert, Everett T., 3210 E. Orange Grove, 
Pasadena 

Campbell, +? Linna S., 2746 Tyler St., 


Canty, Anne, 1813 Sixth St., Eureka 
Cappa, Dan, 719 Madill St., Antioch 
Capri, Roger, Lafayette School, Oakland 
Carey, Eileen, Box 302, Palm Springs 
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Carmichael, Bessie M., Franklin School, San 
Francisco 

Carothers, Alice L., 605 W. 120th St., Los 
Angeles 

Carpenter, Charles F., 1645 Farris St., Fresno 

Carver, Mary H., 3755 Seventh Ave., San 
Diego 

Caudill, Vennie, Box 164, Sanger 

Chappell, Bert G., David Lubin Elementary 
School, Sacramento 

Chatterley, Lois M., 1036 Bush, San Diego 

Cherry, David, 2174 Clove St., San Diego 

Christensen, Mrs. Izetta, 251 W. llth St., 
Azusa 

Clark, Charles, 1724 W. Acacia, Stockton 

Clark, Mrs. Mirian I., McNear School, Peta- 
luma 

Clarke, Edwin H., 3230 McCandless Blvd., 
San Diego 

Clarke, Joyce, 14448 Valley Vista Blvd, 
Sherman Oaks 

Clayton, Arthur, 1227 Oreta Ter., Los An- 


geles 

Cleland, Donald Milton, 15434 Dickens St., 
Van Nuys 

Click, N. E., Box 847, Centerville 

TCobb, De Roy F., 2089 Rose Villa St., Pasa- 
dena 

Cochrane, Robert H., 686 Zaballos Ct., Hay- 
ward 

Cockrum, Edward F., Durant School, Oak- 


land 

Cohen, Mrs. Edna W., 2137 Victoria Ave., 
Los Angeles 

tColeman, Mrs. Ida Fulton, 10334 Tennessee 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Collette, Ralph C., 1400 N. Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood 

Colmar, Mrs. Mildred E., 401 Burrows St., 
San Francisco 

Colubin, Angeline, Jefferson School, Oakland 

Conklin, Lawrence, 1909 Illinois, Vallejo 

Conlon, Anna C., 2268 Jackson St., San Fran- 


cisco 

Connolly, William, Emerson School, Oakland 

Cook, Louis A., Jr., 4338 Graywood, Long 
Beach 

Cooke, R. A., 4005 Raco Ave., Fresno 

Coolidge, Mrs. Myrtle K., Audubon School, 
Pasadena 

Copeland, Helen, 399 Huntley Dr., Los An- 
geles 

+Correll, Vincent I., 1838 McKenzie St., Long 
Beach 

Cotter, Mrs. Myrtle A., 2287 14th Ave., San 
Francisco 

Covington, Alma, 3836 Lomitas Dr., Los An- 
geles 

Cowan, Mrs. Persis, Co. Supt. Schools Of- 
fice, San Rafael 

Cox, Arthur W., 3856 Lime Ave., Long Beach 

Craft, Helen S., 1724 15th Ave., Oakland 

Craft, Orra Hendrick, 4730 Brynhurst, Los 
Angeles 

Cramer, Margaret B., 6214 Condon Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Crandall, Dr. Earle P., 408 Almaden Ave., 
San Jose 

Gann. ie Harriet S., 4743 Atoll Ave., 
Sherman Oaks 

Crane, Mrs. Joy E., 8346 Lemon Ave., La 
fesa ; 

¢#Crawford, Lawrence T., State College, Chico 

Crookham, Mrs. Sybil N., 1745 Drakeley 
Ave., Atwater 

Culbertson, Jack, 1127 Bath St., Santa Bar- 
bara oe 

Cunninghame, Maxwell A., Dunbar Union 
School, Glen Ellen a 

Curl, Mary McLendon, 554 Cahuenga Bivd., 
Los Angeles 














Curley, Laura, 360 Perkins St.. Oakland 
Cushman, Harold L., 588 E. Polk St., Coa- 


linga 

oon Charles H., 2115 Bello Ave., San Jose 

Danielson, Eva, 830 S. Norton Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Dannemann, Matie, 437 E. Maple Ave., Or- 
ange 

Da Prato, Perseo, 407 Commercial Ave., 
South San Francisco 

Darling, Mrs. Madge, 2278 Termino Ave., 
Long Beach 

Davey, Edna M., Grant School, Richmond 

David, Dorothy Ella, Steffan Manor School, 
Vallejo 

PO as ll Mrs. Rena McCoy, 305 S. Oak 
Knoll Ave., Pasadena 

Davis, Dr. Burton E., 8410 Second Ave., 
Inglewood 

Dawson, Nell, Box 312, Coalinga 

Deacon, Lawrence S., 166 Via Linda, San 
Lorenzo 

¢De Fraga, Harold, 940 Ultinan Way, Mar- 
tinez 

De Gamboa, Mrs. Bess, 1241 Sonoma Dr., 
Altadena 

Deichert, Mrs. Lenore K., 406 B N. Acacia 
St., Compton 

Delavan, Mabel, Frank McCoppin School, 
San Francisco 

Delene, Kenneth, 751 Euclid Ave., Long 
Beach 

Delmaestro, Dolores Marie, 831 W. Third 
St., San Pedro 

Demeke, Howard J., Elementary School, 
Whittier 

Denlay, Raymond, Box 710, Santa Paula 

Dhuy, Mrs. Edith J., 60015 s«adiord Ave., 
North Hollywood 

Dickie, Helen, 2533 Durant Ave., Berkeley 

Dodson, Mrs. Helen C., 4220 Dizie Canyon 
Ave., Van Nuys 

Donnelly, Anna L., 1905 (L) E. First St., 
Long Beach 

Doolittle, Mrs. Marian, 204 Warren St., Taft 

Doughty, Mrs. Irma S., 630 W. Washington, 
San Diego 

Douglass, Henry S., 7846 E. Harper Ave., 
Downey 

Dovre, Hilda, Union Elementary School, Es- 
condido 

oe Reginald J., 3240 Peralta St., Oak- 
an 

Drake, Lula C., 993 Coronado Dr., Glendale 

Dudley, James M., 862 Beaumont Ave., 
Beaumont 

Dudley, Mrs. Marjorie E., 1118 W. Washing- 
ton St., Santa Ona 

Duff, Margaret W., 3152 N. Willard Ave., 
Garvey 

Suen. Marcia, 3821 Olympiad Dr., Los An- 
geles 

Durley, Byron J., 3635 Altura Ave., La Cres- 
centa 

tDykes, Leonard R., 817 Bedford St., Los 
Angeles 

reat, Dora I., 5337 Lemon Grove, Los An- 
geles 

Eegan, Walter, Rt. 2, Box 295E, East Healds- 
urg 

Edmundson, Earl E., Grayland Avenue 
School, Norwalk 

Engdahl, Ruth V., 7327 Dalton Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Engvall, Philip W., Box O, Lemoore 

Engvall, Willard R., 875 Angus Ave., San 
Bruno 

Enlow, Cora K., Grant School, Vallejo 

Epperson, Roy L., 48 Enes Ave., Pittsburg 

Estes, Virgil, Grant School, Stockton 
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Evans, Mrs. Zoa M., 691 45th Ave., San 
Francisco 

Evenson, Edna M., 6123 W. Sixth St., Los 
Angeles 

Eyraud, Emilie L., 1410 Hill Dr., Los An- 
geles 

Fagg, Reginald, 1383 Third St., La Verne 

Fairchild, Eva Lucille, 606 N. Manhattan 
Pl., Los Angeles 

Farley, Ruth, 2722 W. 43rd Pl., Los Angeles 

Farnum, Martha F., 300 B Ave., Coronado 

Feazell, Ruby Caroline, 3395 Tareco Dr., 
Hollywood 

Fellersen, Edward G., Box 954, Grass Valley 

wate Frank O., Rt. 3, Box 1144-X, Oro- 
ville 

Fern, Colin, 5222 Ygnacio Ave., Oakland 

Fickewirth, Alvin A., 621 Gage St., El Monte 

Fink, Herman O., 1157 Del Rey, Pasadena 

Finley, Grace E., 3120 Talbot, San Diego 

Fisher, Charles F., 2050 W. Willow St., 
Stockton 

Fisher, Max J., Box 457, Wheatland 

TFloyd, Mary L., 854 Harbor View Pl., San 
Diego 

tFlynn, Mary C., 2291%4 Venice Blvd., Los 
Angeles 

Fogg, Arthur L., 115 Haight St., Palo Alto 

Fontes, Eleanor, Box 307, Capitola 

Fortmann, Mrs. Javus B., 5101 El Cedral St., 
Long Beach 

Foster, Claire, 1961 N. Tamarind, Hollywood 

Frazee, Mildred Y., 7214 McCool St., Los 
Angeles 

French, Helen, 4224 St. James Pl., San Diego 

Fry, Wayne C., 4250 Park Blvd., San Diego 

Fulkerson, Mrs. Marian, Rt. 1, Box 40-X, 
Ojai 

Futter, Dr. Irvin C., 1329 Caroline St., Ala- 
meda 

Gaertner, Mrs. Reita I., Rt. 1, Box 366, Ven- 


tura 

Gale, Mrs. Vella Nagle, 6508 S. Rosemead 
Blvd., Rivera 

Galloway, Mrs. Mae E., 2275 Ben Lomond 
Dr., Los Angeles 

Gamble, Grace, Muir School, Hayward 

tGamble, Mrs. Leo May, 3839 S. La Salle 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Gannon, Dr. Joseph F., 633 Woodbury Rd., 
Glendale 

om Mrs. Isbael, San Ramon School, Dan- 
ville 

Gansberg, Lucille, Susanville 

Gansberger, Dorothy, 780 Glen Dr., San Le- 
andro 

Garner, John W., 10226 E. Lower Azusa Rd., 
El Monte 

os, Loyd C., Clayton Valley School, Con- 
cor 

Gaston, Lois Emily, 1201 Malcolm Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Gates, Earl E., Box 344, Loomis 

Gawthrop, Charles, Crozier School, Ingle- 


woo 

Geddis, Terence B., 2890 Redwood St., San 
Diego 

Gereaux, Alyce Herndon, 695 Gilmour St., 
Brawley 

Gibbs, Byron C., Union School, Healdsburg 

Gilmore, Mrs. Doris M., 701 N. Spring, 
Compton 

Gilson, Dan H., 894 Campbell St., Oakland 

Gish, Mrs. A. K., 455 Monticello St., San 
Francisco 

Gist, Mrs. Claire Gartside, 3736 Trinity St., 
Los Angeles 

Gist, Wendell A., 2901 W. &th PL, Ingle- 
wood 

tGlassbrook, Mrs. Tillie Hartung, 2338 Ten- 
nyson Rd., Hayward 
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Glaze, Mrs. Hazel C., 1248 S. Highland Ave., 
s Angeles 
Glover, Howard S., Box 276, Earlimart 
Godard, Florence D., 1121 Rose Ave., Long 
Beach 
Goldstein, Phineas, 230 S. Lillian Dr., Bar- 


stow 
Gooch, Roy, 1564 Sunset Plaza Dr., Los An- 


geles 
Goodman, William L., 7837 E. Bircherest 
Rd., Rivera 
Grady, Eugene, 1905 E. First St., Long Beach 
Graves, M. E., Jefferson School, Lindsay 
Greenly, M. Gaylord, Box 127, Soquel 
Greenough, George B., Union Schools, Es- 
condido 
a or Mrs, Faye, Rt. 5, Box 365, Bakers- 


€ 

Griffeath, Matt, Highland School, Oakland 

Griffin, Mrs. Lily L. C., 3530 Mountain 
View, Pasadena 

Grifith, W. Lee, 4142 Ocana Ave., Long 
Beach 

Gripenstraw, B. W., Union School, Oakdale 

Grover, Charles C., 1025 Second Ave., Oak- 
land 

Guest, John R., 1728 S. La Mesita Dr., 
Puente 

Gunn, Elizabeth, 4326 W. 60th St., Los An- 


geles 

Guptill, Mr. Berl N., 8644 Mountain View 
Ave., South Gate 

Haas, Mrs. Nell M., 2249 248th St., Lomita 

Hackney, John F., 5210 N. Willmonte Ave., 
Temple City 

Haines, John, 2325 Third St., La Verne 

Hall, Lee Roy, 585 Michigan Blvd., Pasadena 

Haller, Rena C., 4937 Ben Ave., North Holly- 
wo 

Hamill, June, 1446 Dwight Dr., Glendale 

Hammat, Hattie May, 921 Thorne Ave., 
Fresno 

tHammond, Mrs. Gertrude Best, 7307 Tenth 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Hancock, Ross, 5350 Olive Ave., Long Beach 

Handley, Joyce, 640 W. Cross, Tulare 

Handley, Owen B., Jr., 511 Palomar, La Jolla 

Hanna, Mrs. Anne, Rt. 3, Box 7, Petaluma 

tHanna, Dr. Paul R., Stanford University, 
Stanford University 

Hansen, Glady’. G., 3003, Budlong Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Harding, Dorothy, 4236 Lois St., La Mesa 

Harding, Prudence L., 14655 Hamlin St., Van 


Nuys 
ar Ruth Clarke, 2232 A St., Bakers- 


€ 

Hardy, Clarence J., 5287 College View Ave., 
Los Angeles 

a Ben, Harbor Homes School, Oak- 
an 

Harmon, Howard C., Box 843, Twentynine 
Palms 

Harmon, Raymond C., 5455 Turner Ave., 
Fresno 

Harms, Mrs. Irene Bonsall, 1043 S. Walker 
Ave., San Pedro 

Harris, Mrs. Alta, 81 Garcia Ave., San Fran- 


cisco 

Harris, Maude K., 1117 Pine St., South Pasa- 
dena 

Harrison, Marjorie, 2135 Prosser Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Harrison, Mrs. Ruth E., Rt. 1, Box 26, 
Winton 

Hart, Mrs. M. Louise, 316 S. Roxbury Dr., 
Beverly Hills 

Harvie, Mrs. Gertrude R., 3919 McKinley 
Blvd., Sacramento 

Haslam, Mrs. May W., 1519 Amazola Ave., 
Torrance 
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tHaw, Harry Huber, 1413 Golden Gate Dr, 
San Diego . 

Hawkes, Mrs. Mary J., 2110 S. Hobart, Los 
Angeles 

Haworth, J. Raymond, 850 Adelaide Dr,, 
Pasadena 

Hayes, Alice M., 556 Ellington Ave., Sar 
Francisco 

Hayward, ~~ Lucy M., 124 Mira Mar Ave,, 
Long Beach 

ar ~ a A. B., 709 E. Windsor Rd., Glen- 
ale 

oer. Mrs. Margaret L., Rt. 1, Box 255, 
alt 

Hedges, Howard J., 5 Flying Mane Rd, 
Rolling Hills 

tHeffernan, Dr. Helen, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento 

tHelbach, Merle R., 1543 W. 83rd St., Los 
Angeles 

Helder, Ella Mae, 2037 W. 98th St., Los An. 
geles 

Heller, Marguerite T., 4118 N. Africa Ave. 
Rosemead 

a William C., 111 N. Third St., Camp. 
e 


Henzie, Mrs. Lois Parker, 3311 Appleton St., 
Los Angeles 

Herivel, Margaret, 1250 W. Huntley Dr, 
Los Angeles 

Herrington, Hugh, 345 Jones Ave., Oakland 

Hibbs, Lala J., 623 Prospect Ave., Hermosa 
Beach 

Hicks, Eleanor, 8907 Sixth Ave., Inglewood 

Hildebrand, Edna, 140 N. Spruce, Montebello 

— Mrs. Beulah, 152 S. Berendo, Los An- 
eles 

Hill, Mrs. Margaret F., 32 S. Patterson Ave., 
Santa Barbara 

Hill, Ollie K., 12611 Trail Ten, San Fernando 

Hill, Mrs. Ruby Larson, 421 Western Dr., 
Richmond . 

Hillerby, Ruth C., 5240 Brooklyn Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Hilliard, Erna, 10822 Ohio Ave., West Los 
Angeles 

Hinze, Vernon A., 5436 Conant, Long Beach 

Hobson, Mrs. Marjorie M., 112 E. Elm Ave., 
Fullerton 

Hodges, Alvina O., 318 S. Kingsley Dr., Los 
Angeles 

Hodges, Mrs. Rozelle L., 806 E. Carson St., 
Long Beach 

tHoffman, Mrs. Howardine G., 333 Anita Dr., 
Pasadena 

Hofman, Alma, 904 S. Oaks, Ontario 

—" Norman D., Rockridge School, Oak- 
lan 

Hollinger, Orville, Columbia School, £1 
Monte 

Hollis, Virgil S., Montecito School, enti 

tHollowell, Hazel, 5216 Longfellow St., Los 
Angeles 

Holsigner, Edith A., 1104 W. Eighth St, 
Santa Ana 

Holt, Helen, 916 Union St., Alameda 

Holt, Mrs. Inez S., 2455 Lyric Ave., Los An- 
geles 

Holt, Mrs. Isabel W., 3822 Franklin Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Hopper, William R., 920 W. Main St., Visalia 

Horning, John L., 1167 Grizzley Peak Blvd., 
Berkeley 

Hovde, A. B., 4775 Lamont St., San Diego 

Howard, Frances Jane, 212 Quincy Ave, 
Long Beach 

Howatt, Haven, 1922 F St., Eureka 

tHowk, Charles D., 344 Flower St., Pasadena 

Huganey, Ida, 1280 High St., Oroville 

Hughes, Mrs. Mary E., 847 Campus Way, 
San Bernardino 
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Hull, Arthur C., Box 500, Carmel 

tHummel, Leonard G., 339 W. Wilson St., 
Banning 

Hungate, Norman G., Box 33, Chatsworth 

Hunsaker, Hollie, 5292 Turner Ave. ., Fresno 

Hunt, Loie E., 351 Myrtle St., Glendale 

Hunter, Mrs. Elana R., Paul Revere School, 
San Francisco 

Huntoon, Mrs. Georgie, 7450 Hawthorne St., 
Los Angeles 

Hutchens, Wallace J., 1612 Broadland Ave., 
Duarte 

Hutchinson, John L., 1128 Windsor P1., South 
Pasadena 

Hymer, Evangeline, 1 Mayview Lane, Pasa- 


dena 

Isaac, Mrs. Georgie, 716 Balboa Ave., Glen- 
dale 

Ivey, Henrilu, 925 Gayley Ave., Los Angeles 

Jellison, Hilda L., 16013 Ainsworth Ave., 
Gardena 

tJenkins, Mrs. Letha F., 9 Baywood Ct., 
Fairfax 

Jenkins, Victor E., 134 Milsap Ave., Dinuba 

Jenkins, W. C., Elementary School, Cutler 

Jenson, Lucy A., 4944 Linscott Pl., Los An- 
geles 

Jerman, Ruth, 4496 California Ave., Long 
Beach 

Jillson, Paul, 208 Kimble Ave., Los Gatos 

Joffe, Mrs. Rose Spevak, 3803 W. 58th PIl., 
Los Angeles 

Johnson, C. Tobias M., 1661 Ninth Ave., 
Sacramento 

Johnson, Carrol B., 2235 Oregon St., Berkeley 

Johnson, Charles J., 1616 14th St., Sanger 

Johnson, Dorothy C., 3416 Wall Ave., Rich- 
mond 

Johnson, Ed, 180 Hillcrest Ave., Pittsburg 

Johnson, Mrs. Genoveva G., 1766 Humboldt 
St., Santa Rosa 

Johnson, Kenneth, 1447 Idlewood Rd., Glen- 
dale 

Johnson, Lee Cecil, Box 858, Klamath 

Johnson, Mrs. Vivian, 104 Gregory Lane, 
Concord 

Jones, Lowell Butler, Yorba Linda 

Jones, Marvin D., 6730 Glen Mawr Ave., El 
Cerrito 

Jones, Pauline, 6943 Boulevard Dr., La Mesa 

Jones, Shannon M., 9072 Johnson Dr., La 
Mesa 

Jordan, Mrs. Elizabeth B., 4840 Cahuenga 
Blvd., North Hollywood 

Jordan, Mrs. Sylvia Martin, 825 Alma Real 
Dr., Pacific Palisades 

Jorgenson, Mrs. Mabel L., Box 848, Kettle- 
man City 

Judson, Harold I., 4317 Greenbrier Rd., Long 
Beach 

Kaler, Edward, 810 V St., Sacramento 

Kanya, J. R., 538 N. Palm Canyon Dr., Palm 
Springs 

Kay, Clayton E., 1112 Shell Ave., Pacific 
Grove 

Keetch, Rulon P., Standard School, Oildale 
Kennedy, Mrs. Eleanor S., E. Carsun, 
Long Beach 

Kennedy, Elizabeth K., 1626 S. Euclid Ave., 
San Gabriel 

Keslin, Frank, 9421 Third Ave., Inglewood 
Kesson, Mrs. Dorothy F., 1833 "W. 47th St., 
Los Angeles 

— Harold L., 5445 Gilbert Dr., San 


tKimes, William F., 799 F St., San Bernar- 

Klcepper, Ralph, 9621 Virginia Ave., South 
ate 

Knight, Reginald R., 9303 E. Maple Ave., 


ellflower 
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Knisley, Elmer Lloyd, 645 Elm, Palm City 

Knopf, Harry, 220 Orange Ave., Ripon 

mepete. Mrs. Thelma, 610 Fourth Ave., Chula 

Jista 

Kuhnen, Mrs. Mildred, 2106 Park Ave., Chico 

tKyes, Mrs. Marguerite D., 6211 Beard St., 
Los Angeles 

tKyte, Dr. George C., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 

Lacy, Helen J., 4314 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 

Lamb, Thurman O., 5328 W. Palls View Dr., 
San Diego 

Lamont, Mrs. Vera, 4351 Chevy Chase Dr., 
La Canada 

Lamson, Robert W., 2422 Langdale Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Landes, Loyd M., 82 Via Di Roma Walk, 
Long Beach 

Lane, Jessie Mae, 5041 Halldale, Los Angeles 

Lane, Mrs. Lucille Preston, 175 Palatine Dr., 
Alhambra 

Lane, Ralph, 628 Lexington Ave., El Monte 

Laue, Mrs. Josephine Maxon, 2210 Riverside 
Dr., Los Angeles 

Laufeld, Lucia E., 637 Wesley Dr., Fullerton 

Laugesen, Roy M., 360 E. Blithedale Ave., 
Mill Valley 

Laun, Alice Marion, 701 N. Crance, Compton 

Lawing, Carolyn Wells, 1545 Walnut Ave., 
Long Beach 

Lawry, George J., 332 Paramount Dr., Mill- 


rae 

tLearned, Roy E., 1354 50th St., Sacramento 

Lee, Mrs. C. Laverne, 6752 Sylmar Ave., 
Van Nuys 

Lee, Helen, 608 W. Main, Turlock 

Lefevre, Mrs. Frances C., Rt. 1, Box 220, 
Escondido 

Leiser, Mrs. Gladys Riddle, 773 Faxon Ave., 
San Francisco 

Lemke, Mrs. Mary, Laurel School, Brea 

Lepick, John A., Jr., 2126 Bermuda St., Long 
Beach 

Lerner, Ida, 435 S. Elm Dr., Beverly Hills 

Lewis, Mae, 1709 N. Michigan Ave., Pasa- 
dena 

Lewis, Nellie, 9736 Lawlor St., Oakland 

Lindley, Helen, 434 Orizaba St., Long Beach 

Lindquist, Gustave C., Box 425, Reseda 

Lindsay, Elizabeth, 4622 Welch Pl., Holly- 


wood 

Lineback, Hardin, Box 357, Ridgecrest 

Linn, Maynard W., State College, San Fran- 
cisco 

Linsley, George H., Box 743, Dixon 

Long, Mrs. Rose Carr, 5507 Bushnell Way, 
Los Angeles 

Lonsdale, B. J., 511 Library & Court Bldg., 
Sacramento 

Lorbeer, Charlotte, 2629 E. Villa, Pasadena 

Lord, Helen M., 2020 S. Primrose Ave., Al- 
hambra 

Lothrop, Mary, 3875 Dublir Ave., Los An- 
geles 

Lounsberry, arente M., 2713 McConnell Dr., 
Los Angele 

Lovejoy, acetd, 675 Junipero Ave., Long 
Beach 

tLowrey. Mrs. Lela, 821 Sunset Dr., Whittier 

Lucas, Frederick E., Unified School Dist., 
Fall River Mills 

Lucas, Mrs. Irene L., 9621 Alexander Ave., 
South Gate 

Lucas, Pym Lee, 421 N. Coronado St., Los 
Angeles 

+Lumbard, Mrs. Katie A. H., Box 708, Au- 
burn 

Lunt, Mrs. Jane A., 6735 Magnolia Ave., 
Riverside 

Lydell, Dwight M., 122 Linwood Ave., Mon- 
rovia 
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tLyon, Harley W., 95 N. Sierra Bonita Ave., 
asadena 

~~ Mrs. Lucile, 1444 Irving Ave., Glen- 
ale 

Lyse, Loretta, Bel-Air School, Pittsburg 

pao Velia, 2468 Hollyridge Dr., Holly- 


wo 

Madsen, Donald H., 5303 Market St., Oakland 

Maher, Mrs. Mary S. C., 659 Ave. B, 
Redondo Beach 

Mahoney, Mrs. Amelia, 2045 W. 104th St., 
Los Angeles 

Mahoney, Raymond L., Kimbell School, 
Corona 

Mahoney, Theresa M., Patrick Henry School, 
San Francisco 

Mahood, Dollie, 999 Elizabeth St., Pasadena 

Manlove, Marae, 1030 E. Ocean Blvd., Long 
Beach 

tMann, John C., Box 101, Chualar 

TMarbut, John W., 3429 California, Long 
Beach 

Marcotte, Pauline, 10315 E. St., Oakland 

Marshall, V.. W., 248 N. Seventh St., Chino 

Martin, Louise, 4745 Kraft Ave., North Holly- 
wood 

Martins, Victor L., 9200 E. Dunlap Crossing 
Rd., Rivera 

Maslin, Helen B., 1044 Park Hills Rd., Berke- 
1 


ey 

Mattei, Marguarita, 115 Sherman St., Santa 
ruz 

Matthies, Miss Leon Cashiel, Box 862, Co- 
alinga 

Mau, Bessie G., 331 E. 27th St., Merced 

Mayers, Fredia, S. G., 1616 Lamego Dr., 
Glendale 

Mayfield, Mrs. Kathryn B., Rt. 2, Box 1161, 
Oxnard 

McCan, Mrs. Therese M., Hilltop School, 
Chula Vista 

tMcCanles, Clart T., 4354 Hatfield Pl., Los 
Angeles 

McChowden, Mrs. Aileen, Bella Vista School, 
Oakland 

McCormick, Ray C., Sequoia School, Oak- 


land 

McDowall, Mary W., Three Rivers School, 
Kaweah 

McGivney, Genevieve, 1677 Dolores St., San 
Francisco 

McGowan, Fred, 3237 Barry Ave., Los An- 
geles 

McLennan, Ian P., 1318 Idlewood Rd., Glen- 
dal 


ale 

McMahon, Mrs. Genevieve L., 2356 Malcomb 
Ave., Los Angeles 

McMaster, James Floyd, 12060 Pierce St., 
San Fernando 

McMurray, Vera Elena, 2111 Menlo St., Los 
Angeles 

McNeill, Thomas S., 207 Ave. G, Redondo 
Beach 

McNutt, Marie, 5801 Gundry, Long Beach 

Mead, C. Robert, 2104 Kern St., Bakersfield 

Meints, Viola, 124 Peyton St., Santa Cruz 

Melrose, Mrs. R. E., 6147 Huntdale St., Long 
Beach 

Mennie, Elizabeth E., 230 Vasquez Ave., 
San Francisco 

Merrell, Julia G., 535 Stockton St., San 
Francisco 

Metcalf, Rada C., Burroughs School, Long 
Beach 

Mette, Wilda C., Russell School, Hayward 

Metz, Mrs. R. Elizabeth T., 7836 Yorktown 
Pl., Los Angeles 

Michael, Mrs. Ruby R., 2414 W. 80th St., 
Inglewood 

tMichel, Gladys R., Candlestick Cove 
School, San Francisco 
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Michell, Forrest, 1025 Second Ave., Oakland 

Milam, Rachel Ruth, 1055 N. Evergreen Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Miller, Charles S., 5930 Vista Ave., Sacra- 
mento 

Miller, Mrs. Vera S., 1639 Cleveland Rd, 
Glendale 

Mincher, Doris E., 433 Bellevue Ave., Oak- 
land 

Minor, Gordon, 4618 Kaphan Ave., Oakland 

Mitchell, Dickey L., Jr., Rt. 2, Box 49, 
Martinez 

a > Frank H., 605 N. Kenwood St., Glen- 


ale 

Mock, Thomas M., Horace Mann School, 
Beverly Hills 

Moehlman, Mrs. Dorothy T., 534 20th St., 
Hermosa Beach 

Mohr, Arthur E., Donner School, Sacraments 

Moiso, John, 2819 Bonifacio St., Concord 

Monsen, Robert W., 323 N. McPherrin Ave., 
Montery Park 

Montgomery, John, 570 E. Main St., El Cajon 

Moore, Mrs. Clara, Bret Harte School, San 
Francisco 

Moore, Wendall, Lockwood School, Oakland 

Morgan, Julia, Lee School, Long Beach 

Morris, Bruce L., 3095 N. Greenwood Ave., 
Sanger 

Morris, Mrs. Maxelle, 722 Lucard St., Taft 

Morris, Mrs. Rae Lee, 555 E. Claremont, 
Pasadena 

Morrison, Mrs. Isabelle W., 14615 Magnolia 
Blvd., Van Nuys 

Morton, Mrs. Emma W., 211 S. Mayo Ave., 
Compton 

tMount, Mrs. Florence D., 3113 Sparr Blvd., 
Glendale 

Mullen, Mary, Fremont School, Alhambra 

Mulock, Ida, 755 W. 111th St., Los Angeles 

Mungen, Grace, Bellevue Avenue School, 
Los Angeles 

Murphy, Jeannie Dean, 1960 W. 79th St., 

s Angeles 

Murphy, Mrs. Ursula, 850 Lawton St., San 
Francisco 

Murray, Dorothy, Box 893, Visalia 

Mutch, Caroline, 2732 N. Lincoln St., Bur- 


bank 

Myer, Mrs. Florence D., 5100 Gould Ave., 
La Canada 

tMyers, Newell, D., Box 876, Palos Verdes 
Estates 

Myers, Ruth B., 3931 Sutro Ave., Los An- 
geles 

tNegiey, Samuel M., 1007 S. Burlington Ave., 
Los Angeles . 

Nelson, Mrs. Ada S., Box 978, Los Nietos 

Nelson, Robert, Lafayette School, Stockton 

Newby, Ruth, 527 E. Washington St., Pasa- 


dena 

Newman, William H., 1403 Norton Ave. 
Glendale 

Newsom, Alfred D., 4343 La Crescenta Ave., 
La Crescenta F 

Niegosch, Dr. Helena Grace, 421 N. Rose- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles 

Nielson, Vernon B., 329 E. Forham St., Long 
Beach 

Noblet, Mrs. Lu Vene, Fruitdale School, 
Oakland 

Nordhoff, Frances D., 2466 Creston Way, 
Hollywood 

Nordstrom, Mrs. Jessie S., 1842 W. 43rd PI., 
Los Angeles 

Norman, Maxine, 343 El Paseo, Millbrae 

Norton, Ruth Baker, 4155 S. Arlington Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Obradovich, Dolly D., 521 E. Hill St., Long 
Beach 
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4O’Brien, Eugenia Helena, 1838 Silverwood 
Ter., Los Angeles 
O’Brien, Mary B., 120 N. Martel, Los An- 


geles 
Odenthal, Joseph W., 4251 Blackton Dr., La 


Mesa 

O’Hara, Olympia, George Peabody Schools, 
San Francisco 

O’Neill, Bernard H., Box 186, Oroville 

Ord, Avis, 2735 Ocean Front, San Diego 

+Orth, Fred W., 2031 Arlington Ave., Los 
Angeles 

O’Shaughnessy, Marcella M., Sanchez School, 
San Francisco 

Ostrom, Ernest John, Union School, Smith 
River 

Ott, Eva M., 5850 Birch Ct., Oakland 

Overholt, Mrs. Rosalind M. Gates, 246 Lor- 
raine Blvd., Los Angeles 

Owen, Cyril R., 2737 Buena Vista Ave., 
Stockton 

Owen, Virginia, 10807 Cassina, South Gate 

+Owen, William E., 1166 W. Harding Way, 
Stockton 

Owubey, Mrs. Katherine J., 1639 W. Clinton; 
Fresno 

Pace, Lynn L., 7502 Fostoria St., Downey 

Palmer, John H., Box 1069, Marysville 

Parrish, Alvin L., 6328 E. 17th St., Oakland 

Patrick, Mrs. Zelda Peralta School, Oakland 

Patterson, J. Randal, 645 Childs Ave., Cres- 
cent City 

Patterson, Mrs. Ruth Warren, 332 S. Serrano 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Paulfrey, Neva Lee, 354 Lemon Ave., Arcadia 

Peabody, Ruth Hunt, Argonne-Cabrillo 
School, San Francisco 

Peddie, Mrs. Gertrude W., 4725 Victoria 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Peirce, M. June, 1034 Roswell Ave., Long 
Beach 

Perez, Ysabel, 2628 Mozart Ave., Los An- 
geles 

Peters, Mary M., Grove School, Ontario 

Pfortner, Frances, 907 N. Tenth St., Burbat 

TPhillips, Harry W., 3706 Degnan Blvd., L 
Angeles 

Pierce, Mrs. J. Maria, Box 272, Pasadena 

Piret, Mrs. Carol, 2223 Cedar Ave., Long 
Beach 

Pitcher, Mrs. Alice C., 116 E. Elm, Fullertor. 

Pollich, Raymond E., Asst. Supt., 451 N. Hill 
St., Los Angeles 

Potter, Mrs. Ruth, 1524 N. Sycamore St., 
Santa Ana 

Potts, Gertrude, 637 N. Ross, Santa Ana 

Poulsen, Esther R., 335 San Ysidro, Santa 
Barbara 

Power, Mary Gardner, 3632 W. 58th P1., Los 
Angeles 

tPreston, C. W., 6347 Fountain Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Preuss, Paul H., 719 N. Chester Ave., Comp- 


ton 

Price, Michael, Jr., 1649 Ponty St., Los An- 
geles 

+Priest, George A., Rt. 1, Box 547, Hollister 

= Edith, Joaquin Miller School, Oak- 
anc 

Pullis, Mrs. Jessica Kennedy, 651A Grand 
Ave., South Pasadena 

Pursell, Arthur L., 738 E. King, Tulare 

Putnam, Mrs. Helen Cox, 4341 W. 59th St., 
Los Angeles 

Putnam, Mrs. Mary A., 1702 S. Palm Ave., 
Alhambra 

Quiette, Mrs. Beulah Knight, 5106 Earl Dr., 
La Canada 

Quilser, J. M., 105 E. Lowell, Tracy 

Radney, William P., Union Elementary 
Schools, Escondido 


California 


Rae, Hubert, 2970 Riverside Blvd., Sacra 
mento 

Ramsey, Lylith, 1845 David St., San Diego 

Ransom, Mae, 1705 S. Sixth St., Alhambra 

Rathbun, Bryce C., Supt., Standard School 
District, Oildale 

Reams, Lois P., 820 Glenmont Ave., Los An- 
geles 

ee William G., 3730 Lincoln Ave., Oak- 
an 


Reed, Charles H., MacGregor School, Albany 

Reed, Mrs. Genevieve A., 817 Howard St., 
Corona 

Reimann, Charlotte Mae, 3415 Century Blvd., 
Lynwood 

Reinke, Gertrude H., 2006 Fletcher Ave., 
South Pasadena 

Rhodes, Samuel, Ryer School, Rio Vista 

Richards, Marcella L., 1701 S. Eight St., 
Alhambra 

Mar Ella L., 2802 Walnut St., Huntington 

ar 

Riggins, Mrs. Mildred E. M., 1607 S. Fair- 
fax Ave., Los Angeles 

Riggins, Mrs. Vera B., Box 16, Chowchilla 

Rinset, Gunder S., Union School, Oakley 

Rippey, Dr. Andrew D., State College, Fresno 

Ritter, Mrs. Blanche P., 640 N. Normandie 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Rivera, Rudolph, 235 22rd St., Merced 

Roberts, Mrs. Evelyn M., 617 22nd St., Rich- 


mond 
Roberts, Sadie E., Antioch 
Robinson, Carleton, 5929 Echo, Stockton 
Robinson, Mrs. Fae W., 12054 Foothill Blvd., 
San Fernando 
ee, James G., 2409 E. 27th St., Oake 


lan 

Rockman, Wilma, 154 Springdale Way, Red- 
wood City 

Rogers, William R., San Jose State College, 
San Jose 

Rohrer, Robert H., Mountain View School, 
Ontario 

Rolo, Orlo M., 424 E. 16th St., Long Beach 

Rombauer, Irma, 8038 Prospect Way, La 
Mesa 

Root, Dan O., 208 Sacramento St., Suisun 
City 

Root, Sidney, 1056 E. Walnut St., Burbank 

Rose, Jennie, 1427 S. Mansfield Ave., Los 
Angeles 

tRoss, Mrs. Edith Holmes, 4435 W. 62nd St., 
Los Angeles 

Ross, Maurice B., Sherman School, San 
Diego 

Rossini, Marilouise, 1015 Florida St., Vellejo 

TRossman, Mabel A., 169 W. Seventh St., 
Claremont 

Roth, Mrs. Ethel F., 2950 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco 

Rountree, Lynn, Ninth Hamilton, Pomona 

Rudholm, Melvin P., Dist. Supt., Box 303, 
Pixley 

Ruppenthal, Bruce M., Box 161 San Marcos 

Rushing, Mrs. Minnie, 4434 71st St., La Mesa 

TRusling, Mrs. Cora S., 650 W. Harrison, 
Claremont 

Ryan, E. Lunney, 1367 E. 38th St., Oakland 

Ryan, Mrs. Leanta S., 242 E. Center St., 
Covina 

Ryan, Mary M., Alta Vista School, San 
Francisco 

Ryrie, Mrs. Sally R., 1045B N. Euclid, On- 
tario 

Salcido, Elsie, 527 W. Highland, Tracy 

Salvin, Mrs. Sophia Tichnor, 1029 Effie St., 
Los Angeles 

Sarson, Frances, 3956 Myrtle Ave., Long 
Beach 

Sarson, Ruth, 3956 Myrtle Ave., Long Beach 
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Sater, Mrs. Lela. John Fremont School, An- 
tioch 

Scharf, Mrs. Eva Pearl, 12227 Charnock Dr., 
Venice 

Schieber, Frank, 1201 Hearn, Santa Rosa 

Schiffman, Henry, Harrison School, Stockton 

Schmidt, Mrs. Blanche L., First Vice Pres., 
Dept. Elem. School Prin., NEA, Box 426, 
Dos Palos 

Schooler, Mrs. Lois, 2004 Easton Dr., Bur- 
lingame 

Schramm, Bess G., 260 Ximeno Ave., Long 
Beach 

Scott, Myrtle Jane, 9742 Maple Ave., Bell- 
flower 

Scott, Winston L., 11553 S St. Andrews PI., 
Los Angeles 

Sea, Mrs. Marcella R., 832 W. Walnut St., 
Monrovia 

Segbarth, Mrs. Stella B., 8952 Huntington 
Dr., San Gabriel 

Seidel, Vaughn D., Co. Supt. of Schools, New 
Court House, Oakland 

Sessarego, Albert J., 2305 Carlsbad Ave., 
Sacramento 

Shackelford, Claude L., 4528 El Camino Corto, 
La Canada 

Shaffer, H. E., 461 Estudillo Ave., San Le- 
andro 

Shaw, Elva A., Moraga School, Oakland 

Sheridan, Mary Grace, 13426 Huston St., 
Sherman Oaks 

Shifley, Mrs. Estelle, 225 E. 20th St., Merced 

Shipvey, Mervin G., Rt. 6, Box 439, Visalia 

Shirley, Raymond W., Edison School, Long 


Beach 
Silk, Mollie O., 147 S. Martel Ave., Los 
Angeles 
Simpson, Emily, 1870 Oxford Way, Stockton 
Simpson, Jack, Pomolita Elementary School, 


h 

Skeels, T. A.. Rt. 1, Box 859, Woodlake 

Slater, a C., Crawford Village 
School, Concord 

Sletten, Theresa C., 933 Lincoln Blvd., Santa 
Monica 

TSloane, Boyd Lincoln, 1421 Dominion Ave., 
Pasadena 

Smith, Agnes L., 313 Second St., Huntington 


ach 

Smith, Carl F., Box O, Terra Bella 

Smith, Charlotte G., 217 Center Ave., Fl 
Monte 

Smith, David, Victory School, Stockton 

Smith, Mrs. Eladie S., 611 30th St., Richmond 

Smith, Elizabeth, El Sobrante School, Pinole 

Smith, Glen D., Box 196. Al Tahoe 

Smith, H. Lawson, Box 742, Herlong 

Smith, Irving W., Box 1352, Richmond 

Smith, Mrs. Josephine P., 1913 W. Hellman 
Ave., Alhambra 

Smith, Kenneth L., 9446 Goebel Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Smith, Lucile, 1118 W. 41st Pl., Los Angeles 

Smith, Roy W., 5275 Tyler Ave., Fresno 

— Mrs. Wona, 719 E. Magnolia, Bur- 
ban 

— Irene, 1120 Jefferson St., Napa 

Soderlund, Grace L., 1958 Monon St., Los 
Angeles 

Solo, John, 2426 Adoline Ave., Fresno 

Snyder, Peter H., 3844 Belmont Ave., San 
Diego 

Sorrells, Mrs. Hazel D., 8962 Varna St.. 
Pacoima 

Souci, Katherine, 844 S. Manhattan PI., Los 
Angeles 

Spellenberg, Homer, John Gill School, Red- 
wood Cit 

Spence, Robert F., 27674 Western Rd., Hay- 
ward 
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Spooner, Fred K., 726 N. San Joaquin St., 
Stockton 

Spooner, John, Monroe and Bungalow School, 
Stockton 

Spring, Mrs. Thelma, Washington School 
Burbank f 

Squires, Bessie E., 1770 Loma Vista Ave., 
Pasadena 

Squires, Henry, Garfield School, Oakland 

Starr, Irene W., 951 Coast Blvd., La Jolla 

Stearns, Oletha, 1524 N. Martel ‘Ave., Holly- 


tSteethead, Bert Francis, 523 Clement Dr., 
Glendale 

Steigerwald, Arthur F., Box 94, Elementary 
School, N.A.S., Navy 14, FPO, San Fran- 
cisco 

tStevens, Mrs. Kathleen H., 5266 Village 
Green, Los Angeles 

Stevens, Thad, 4215 La Cresta_ Ave., Oakland 

Stever, Mrs. Dorothy, 285 Los Robles 
Ave., Pasadena 

Stewart, Mrs. Emma P., 2271 Chestnut Dr., 
Long Beach 

Stewart, Hugh B., 1180 C St., Arcata 

Stewart, Marguerite E., Park School, Al- 
hambra 

Stillman, Dayton T., 221 N. 16th St., Monte. 
bello 

a Blanche, Markham School, Oak- 
an 

Stockwell, Mrs. Vesta, Box 67, Vallejo 

Stoebe, Wallace T., 407 W. 19th St., Alta 


Loma 

Stone, Gladys, Supt. of Schools, Box 851, 
Salinas 

Storey, Mrs. Edith, 727 Palm St., Fresno 

Stover, Jean, 179 Butterfield Rd., San An- 
selmo 

Strand, Bernard J., 812 E. Laurel, Compton 

Strayer, Mrs. Vera A., 3717 N. Jackson Ave., 
Wilmar 

Sullivan, Charles L., Box 1157, Fairfield 

Sullivan, Elizabeth M., Box 16, Chula Vista 

Sullivan, Mrs. Evalyn Dobyns, 1516 E. 
Ocean Blvd., Long Beach 

Supple, Mary H., Grant School, San Fran- 
cisco 

Suprenand, Mrs. Alice, 215 N. Santa Anita 
St., San Gabriel 

Sutherland, Lawrence E., 3346 Grayburn Rd., 
Pasadena 

7Sutton, Lulu H., Marin Co., Novata 

+Swan, Mrs. Ione D., 1957 Cheremoya, Los 
Angeles 

+Swarthout, Capt. W. E., 54191%4 Troost Ave., 
North Hollywood 

tSylvester, Helen Katherine, 1242 23rd St.. 
san Diego 

Tague, John, Cleveland School, Oakland 

Teubner, Mrs. Vivien, 10268 Cheviot Dr., 
Los Angeles 

Thatcher, Mrs. Mollie H., Wilshire School, 
Fullerton 

+Thomas, Carl D., 501 N. Santa Anita Ave., 
Arcadia 

Thomas, F. M., Elementary School, Rohner- 
ville 

Thomas, Mrs. Irma, 1727 E. First St., Long 
Beach 

Thomas, Mildred L., Box 658, Fontana 

Thompson, Jack A., Fremont School, San 
Diego 

Thompson, Mrs. Rose V., 1616 Garth Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Thorup, Robert C., 3820 Braun St., Oakland 

Thornquist, Mrs. Marie Hoye, 6376 "W. Sixth 
St., Los Angeles 

Thyberg, Clifford S., 1225 E. Cameron Ave., 
Covina 
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Tierney, Mrs. Elizabeth D., 1943% N. Vine, 
Holly wood 

Tingley, Grace W., 5120 Earl Dr., La Canada 

Tinkham, Mrs. Myra, 1352 S. Dunsmuir, Los 
Angeles 

Tobin, Ismay, Lazear School, Oakland 

Todd, Thyra Pierce, 219 Euclid Ave., Long 
Beach 

Tomblin, Allene B., 2523 55th St., Hunting- 
ton Park 

Tomlinson, Harvey E., 1353 E. 20th St., Los 
Angeles 

Toomay, William D., Box 453, San Jacinto 

Tormey, James R., 557 Middlefield Rd., Red- 
wood City 

Toy, Alice C., 1100 E. Green St., Pasadena 

Trillingham, C. C., Co. Supt., 808 N. Spring 
St., Los Angeles 

Troeger, Dorothy E., 332% N. Sycamore Ave., 
Los Angeles 

Ulrich, Robert P., Box Y, Mojave 

Ungaro, Daniel, Dist. Supt., Box 247, Sara- 
toga 

Vander Veer, Janey L., 2758 Wynglen, Los 
Angeles 

tVans, Mrs. Oda Beardsley, 1051 Magnolia 
Ave., Gardena 

Vercelione. Florence §., 2875 B Terry Rd., 
Laguna Beach 

tWacaser, Mrs. Helen D., 4962 Iowa Ave., 
Fresno 

Waddell 
Angeles 

Wager, Edwin, 2357 Hackberry, Stockton 

Waian, E. Leo, 818 E. Harvard Rd., Burbank 

Wakeman, Harold W., Edison School, Bur- 
bank 

Waldo, Raymond B., 10828 Plainview Ave., 
Tujunga 

Walker, A. Roland, 
Pasadena 

Walker, Mary E., 4236 Mary Ellen St., Sher- 
man Oaks 

Wall, Erla, 
Pitsburg 

Wallace, Mrs. Irvina M., 4112 Lorraine Rd., 
San Pedro 

Wallace, Minnie Q., 2673 Rodloy Ave., Long 
Beach 

Wallstrum, H. 
Rosa 

tWalter, Robert Bruce, 434 N. Del Mar St., 
San Gabriel 


Mary C., 7811 Yorktown P1., Los 


1667 Loma Vista St., 


Pittsburg Intermediate School, 


P., Fremcnt School, Santa 


Walters, Paul E., Dist. Supt., Box 146, 
Soquel 
Warren, Elizabeth S., 4211 Oakwood Ave., 


Los Angeles 

Wassum, Clara E., 603 Downey St., Modesto 

Waterhouse, Elna, 1210 S. Crescent Hghts. 
Blvd., Los Angeles 

Way, Robert V., 8050 E. Rose St., Clearwater 

Weaver, Fred A., 5725 Alta Punta Ave., El 
Cerrito 

Webecke, Ernest P., 810 Havan Ave., Long 
Beach 

Webley, Dorothy Edna, 2801 W. 12th St., 
Los Angeles 

Weeks, Willard C., 1915 Coronado Ave., Palm 
ity 

Weiser, Anna E., 2110 Chester Lane, Bakers- 
field 

+Weller, Louise E., 3544 Texas St., San Diego 

Wells, Marion, 1419 Park Ave., Long Beach 

Wemken, Nellie Opal, 711 N. Berendo, Los 


Augeles 

tWennerberg, Herbert, 832 Hillside Lane, 
Whittier 

Wesson, Kathleen D., 44451%4 Price St., Los 
Angeles 

Whigam, Mrs. Helen Zak, 33 Crestlake Dr,, 
San Francisco 


Colorado 


Whitcomb, Mrs. Irene B., 20151 Gladstone 
St., Covina 

— Robert W., Williamson School, Con- 
cor 

Whitman, Kermit D., 4225 San Anseline, 
Long Beach 

Whitteker, Mrs. Louise S., 837 E. Orange, 
Santa Maria 


TWickens, Lewis A., 5801 Magnolia Ave., 
Riverside 
Wickman, Mrs. Effa C., West Whittier 


School, Whittier 

Widemann, Grace V., Box 134, Gonzales 

Wienke, Helen May, 3154 Huntington Blvd., 
Fresno 

tWierson, Mrs. Bernardine C., 3115 W. So- 
noma, Stockton 

Wierwille, Winifred, 2858 Mt. 
San Bernardino 

Wilberg, Esther, 
Santa Monica 

Willey, Walter O., 10843 Rochester Ave., Los 
Angeles 

Williams, J. Post, Co. Supt. of Schools, Bin 
911, Visalia 

= Mrs. Nellie L., 407 Warren St., 
ait 

Williams, Thora, Sherman School, Oakland 

Williamson, James E., 2937 Harvard Ave. 


View Ave., 


Tenth & Arizona Ave., 


Fresno 
— Robert L., 325 McHenry Rd., Glen: 


ale 

Wilson, Amber M., 3521 Grand View Blvd., 
Los Angeles 

Wilson, Harlan L., 
Diego 

Wilson, Mrs. Imogene P., 4342 Date St., La 
Mesa 

Wilson, James Fred, Chesterton School, San 
Diego 

Wilson, Mrs. Myrtle B., Redwood Heights 
School, Oakland 


3052 Curlew St., San 


Wilson, R. G., 1524 W. Seventh St., San 
Bernardino 

Wilson, Rachel K., 5330 Ninth Ave., Los 
Angeles 


tWise, Cosmo Clyde, 821 N. Philadelphia St, 
Anaheim 

Wise, James I., 8740 Donovan St., Downey 

Wonn, Allen S., 10412 Freeman Ave., Ingle- 
wood 

Woodmansee, Mrs. Gertrude, 1730 N. Bev- 
erly Dr., Beverly Hills 

Woolard, Willma Rhoda, 5520 Colfax Ave., 
North Hollywood 

tWoolley, Mrs. Cora B., 1553 W. 158th St., 
Gardena 

Worden, Richard L., 3029 Blanche St., Pasa- 


dena 

Wright, Thelma L., 340 Pasadena Ave., 
South Pasadena 

Wright, Thomas, 4912 Wishon Ave., Fresno 

Yochem, Mrs. Elsie Burand, 4811 Elizabeth 
St., Bell 

+Young, Sarah L., Danville 

Youngblood, Harold, 260 Luzena St., Vaca- 
ville 

Zillgitt, Mrs. Helen Hand, 5318 Hillcrest Dr., 
Los Angeles 


+Zimmerman, F. B., 3500 Mountain Blvd., 

Oakland 

tZook, Carl S., 4560 Third St., La Mesa 
COLORADO 

Allen, Harry A., 635 W. Sixth St., Las 

Animas 


Anderson, Mrs. Eleanor, 850 Elm Ave., Grand 
Junction 

Anderson, William H., Jr., 1479 S. Clayton 
St., Denver 
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Arehart, R. E., Supt. of Schools, Gill 

Arnold, ‘Leta, Fairview School, Denver 

Bardwell, Carl E., 1867 S. Gilpin St., Denver 

Bean, Mrs. Winifred Rose, 1235 Grant St., 
Denver 

Beardsley, Inez, Airlie Apt. 17, Greeley 

Beattie, G. H. Supt. of Schools, La Salle 

Bennett, Aubrey T., 4423 E. Seventh St., 
env 

om Mildred, 1561 S. Emerson St., Den- 


Blood, Edwin W., 640 Gaylord, Pueblo 

Boltz, I. K., Supt. of Schools, 543 Rood Ave., 
Grand Junction 

Boyd, Jack, 2930 E. Iliff St., Denver 

Brainerd, David S., Boulevard School, Den- 
ver 

Braun, Julia, Minnequa School, Pueblo 

?Brown, Ethel L., 1115 N. Weber St., Colo- 
rado Springs 

Bruns, Mrs. Mary J., 3148 E. Exposition 
Ave., Denver 

Butler, I. A., University Hill School, Boulder 

Burn, Harold, 3161 W. 37th Ave., Denver 

Bush, Norris, 1074 S. Franklin St., Denver 

Carnahan, Mrs. Gladys, 516 Chipeta Ave., 
Grand Junction 

Chandler, Kenneth D., 326 E. Cache La 
Poudre, Colorado Spring s 

Cofell, Agnes, 519 Walnut St., Windsor 

Colwell, Robert P., Stevens ‘School, Denver 

Conrad, Minnie, 518 Tyler, Pueblo 

Corliss, William S., Box 352, Estes Park 

tCornish, Dale, 803 Clay St., Wray 

Couey, Edna, 624 Tillotson Ave., Trinidad 

Cristiano, Victoria A., Strack School, Pueblo 

Crook, Leeta, 727 W. Mountain, Ft. Collins 

Crozier, Ruth, 402 S. Main St., Lamar 

Dalbey, Hazel R., 1411 12th Ave., Greeley 

Dalton, Ruth F.. Admin. Asst., Aurora Pub- 
lic Schools, Aurora 

Davies, Bronwen, santa Fe School, Trinidad 

Davis, Mrs. Frances, 3516 St. Paul St., Den- 
ver 

Descombes, Donald R., 2841 Elm St., Denver 

Didrickson, Eloise, 801 N. First St., Montrose 

Douglass, Harl R., University of Colorado, 
Boulder 

Doull, Frances R., Ashland School, Denver 

Ecton, Lane P., Lowell School, Colorado 
Springs 

Eichel, Mrs. Lucy, Memorial School, Las 
Animas 

Elliott, Dollie, Park Street School, Trinidad 

Ellis, Douglas B., 1200 Newport St., Denver 

Fransen, Forest J. 725 S. Canosa Ct., Denver 

Glendenning, Katherine S., 1001 Logan, Den- 
ver 

Goldman, Edythe R., 6100 Montview Blvd., 
Denver 

Gourlay, Paul J., 369 Lafayette, Denver 

Griffith, Sophie, 2942 S. Garfield St., Denver 

Gunkle, Iris, A., 2210 E. Mississippi, Denver 

Haines Richard, Morgan School, Montrose 

Hall, Dorothy M. 703 Polk St., Pueblo 

Hansen, Egon, 57 S. Pearl, Denver 

Harbison, Sophia Ann, 119 Colorado Ave., 
Pueblo 

Hayden, R. G., Johnstown 

Hays, Mrs. Catherine D., 1000 S. Steele St., 
Denver 

Heacock, Mrs. Elizabeth, 420 Ivanhoe St., 
Denver 

Hellstern, Edna, Lincoln School, Pueblo 

Herrington, Eugene H., Palmer School, Den- 


ver 

Hitch, John V. N., 1620 E. Eighth Ave., 
Denver 

Hoffmann, Kathryn E., 1808 Ninth Ave., 
Boulder 

Holmes, Ethel, 2610 S, Sherman St., Denver 
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Homsher, Ruth Ann, 4288 Green Ct., Denver 
— Theodore N. .» Mapleton School, Boul- 


Hughes, Mary E., Emerson School, Denver 
Jacobson, Mary E., 930 Sherman St., Denver 
Johnson, Ellen R., Wheat Ridge 

Johnson, Glenn E., Washington School, Boul- 


er 

Ingo, Samuel F., 417%4 Ninth St., Pueblo 

Irish, Mrs. Jean, Box 95, Ft. Collins 

Kane, Anna E., 2632 Cherry, Denver 

Kearns, Mrs. Norine S., 1928 E. 18th Ave., 
Denver 

Keeler, Lindsey D., 727 Sherman, Denver 

Keirnes, Mrs. Geneva E., Dir. of Instruction, 
Ft, Collins 

Kimmel, Grace G., 1013 Monroe St., Denver 

Kroenke, Richard G., 600 E. High St., Little- 
ton 

Lackemann, Luise M., Steck School, Denver 

Lampshire, Richard H., School Dist. 51, 
Fruita 

Larson, Ruth, 1104 N. 12th St., Grand Junc- 
tion 

La Tronico, Anne, 1100 Lafayette St., Denver 

Lewis, Arthur J., Jr., 414 14th St., Denver 

¢Lind, Nellie V., Washington Park School, 

nver 

Lines, Gene, Harrington School, Denver 

MacFarlane, Hazel Mildred, Park View 
School, Pueblo 

Malins, Edith Sargeant, 2265 Forest St., Den- 


ver 

Martz, Andrew J., Fairmont School, Denver 
McCoy, Minnie, 1089 S. Ogden St., Denver 
McKay, Mrs. Edna, 728 State St., Fort Mor- 


an 

a Wilfred I., 820 Atchison, Trinidad 
‘McPhetres, M. A., 1638 Ninth St., Boulder 
Meyer, Harvey M., Ashley School, Denver 
Miles, Helen E. 1555 Glencoe St., Denver 
Miller, Eugene, Box 257, Rangley 

Mordica, Cora B., Paonia 

Morley, Mrs. Lillian B., 3575 Benton, Denver 
Morton, Max D., 3002 Morris St., Pueblo 
Myers, Dan B., 1362 S. University, Denver 
Nelson, M. V., 1818 Baseline Rd., Boulder 
Noar, Mrs. Frances M., Teller School, Den- 


ver 

Norland, Edna M., Box 55, Oak Creek 
Olson, Arthur, Columbian School, Denver 
Paul, Earl A., 956 S. Elizabeth St., Denver 
Paul, John F., Rt. 11, Grand Junction 
Petersen, Carrie M., 75 S. Emerson St., Den- 


ver 

Place, Albert L., 941 Fillmore St., Denver 

Queree, Pearl, 2914 W. 29th Ave., Denver 

Ragsdale, R. H., Whittier School, Colorado 
Springs 

Rehwoldt, Victor, Central School, Longmont 

Rishel, John B., 1390 S. Josephine St., Denver 

Robb, J. G., Central School, Fort Morgan 

Ruddell, Arden K., Park Elementary School, 
La Junta 

Scott, Wilma M., 1717 Tenth Ave., Greeley 

Sisson, Thora D., "2415 E. a St., Pueblo 

Sister M. Rayneria, Supt., . Joseph Con- 
vent, Denver 

Slavens, Leon E., 1315 Grape St., Denver 

Spencer, Eloise J., Grade School, Arvada 

Spoelstra, Lyle Ww. 2517 Third Ave., Pueblo 

Staats, Pauline, North School, Englewood 

Standefer, Roger F., 611 Gaylord, Pueblo 

Stephens, Bertha oa 1765 Gilpin St., Denver 

Stevens, Mildred, 326 W. Myrtle, Fort Collins 

Stone, Edythe L., 519 E. Myrtle, Fort Collins 

Storey, Mrs. Ethel M., 111 W. Walnut, 
Lamar 

Terry, Luke, Twenty Fourth Street School, 
Denver 

Thomas, Barefield, 1754 S. Grant St., Denver 








C. 











Turner, Anis, 727 Glenwood, Grand Junction 

+Turney, Edna, Sargent Consolidated School, 
Monte Vista 

Ullemeyer, Richard W., 2050 Leyden St., 


Denver 
Vandiver, Willis, 2407 Tenth Ave Ct., Gree- 


le 

Vikan, Walter L., Supt. of Schools, Brighton 

Warren, Hugh M., Columbian School, La 
Junta 

Wiggans, Mrs. Reba, Columbian School, 
Trinidad 

Williamson, C. H., 529 §. Grant, Fort Collins 

Wills, William W., 543 S. Vine, Denver 

Winkler, Pauline, 654 S. Washington, Denver 

*Wilson, Dorothy, Sherman School, Denver 

Wittenberger, Virginia, Philips School, Den- 
ver 

Wolf, George H., 937 Texas Ave., Grand 
Junction 

Woolum, Howard, 1621 S. Lafayette St., 
Denver 

Worley, Vivienne, 1348 Jasmine St., Denver 

Yordy, Alvin R., Mitchell School, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


Adamowicz, Marion H., 176 McClintock Rd., 
New Britain 

Ayres, Alice M., 77 Bretten Rd., West Har- 
ford 

Banks, Elizabeth V., 2477 Bronson Rd., Fair- 
field 

Barcewicz, Anthony W., 603 Oak St., East 
Hartford 

Barnes, Verna H., South Grammar School, 
East Harford 

Barrows, Mildred K., 162 Francis St., New 
Britain 

Batchelor, Joseph C., 51 Dwight St., Fair- 
field 

Baumgardt, Maude, Wintergreen Ave., Ham- 
d 


en 

Bergen, Viola V., 21 King St., Meriden 

Bernhardt, Mabel A., Booth Free School, 
Roxbury 

Bestick, Grace V., 227 Wells St., Bridgeport 

Blackmer, Victor A., 64 North St., Danbury 

Boldizar, Mary, 159 East Ave., Norwalk 

Bowes, Alfred L., 640 Riverside Dr., Fairfield 

Boyhan, Justine M., 827 Elm st., New Haven 

Bray, Helen E., Box 247, Cheshire 

Brennan, Joan H., 19 Marvel Rd., New 
Haven 

{Brennan, Katharine A., 182 Lloyd St., New 
Haven 

Brown, Catherine C., Longfellow School, 
Bridgeport 

Brown, Helen F., 80 Wheeler St., Winsted 

Bucholz, Mathilda A., Warren School, Wood- 
bridge, New Haven i 
uren, Paw, vwcus.er Hill School, West 
Hartford 

Burke, James M., 217 Jackson St., Willi- 
mantic 

Burns, Constance, 86 Fourth St., Bridgeport 

Butler, A. Louise, 84 Euclid Ave., Waterbury 

Butler, Huldah A., 56 Chestnut St., Man- 
chester 

Caisse, Alexina M., 27 Chestnut St., Willi- 
mantic 

Carrington, Ralph W., 144 Grove St., Water- 
ury 

Carson, J. O., Dir. of Elem. Educ., High 
School Bldg., Stratford 

Casey, Ellen M., Lloyd Street School, New 
Haven 

Cashion, Elizaheth M., 270 Richmond Ave., 
West Haven 

Casner, Mabel B., Washington School, West 
Haven 


a uw 


Connecticut 


Chamberlain, Mrs. Doris E., Windham 

Chapman, John B., Mead Ave., Byram 

Clark, Viola L., 448 Commonwealth Ave., 
New Britain 

Colegrove, Allan W., Druid Lane, Riverside 

Collette, Myron G., Moodus 

Colonnese, Mary, 1672 Iranistan Ave., Bridge- 
port 

Condon, Anna A., 74 Garden St., Stamford 

Cox, Mary A., Israel Putnam School, New 
Britain 

Cunningham, John P., Linden Street School, 
Plainville 

Curtin, Thomas P., Borough School, Ston- 
ington 

Dean, Dr. Stuart E., Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain 

Desmond, D. Giles, Box 94, Tariffville 

Diters, Kenneth, 80 Columbia St., New Brit- 
ain 

Dolan, Mollie H., 153 Cold Spring St., New 
Haven 

Donohue, Elizabeth, Concord School, South 
Norwalk 

Donovan, Anna C., 32 Girard Ave., Hartford 

Donovan, C. G., Macdonough School, Mid- 
dletown 

Dunigan, Mrs. Ann E., Thomas Hooker 
School, Bridgeport 

Eames, Butler M., Henry C. Dwight School, 
Hartford 

Elliott, Clarence H., 138 Larrabee St., East 
Hartford 

Emhof, Mrs. Margaret J., 59 Burr St., West 
Hartford 

Fallows, Mary E., Grammar School, Kensing- 
ton 

tFanning, Mary A., Washington Rd., Wood- 
bury 

Farrington, Ervin S., South Schooi, New 
Canaan 

Feldman, Doris V., Newhall Street School, 
Hamden 

Fenton, Julia, Roosevelt School, Bridgeport 

Ferdinand, Ralph, Glenvilie School, Glenville 

Finnegan, Joseph, Noble School, West Haven 

tFisher, Abraham A., Baldwin School, New 
Haven 

Fiske, Ruth E., Box 232, Wilton 

Fitzgerald, Eilene, Benjamin Franklin School, 
Meriden 

Freeman, Edward S., 34 Powell Pl., Stam- 


ford 

French, Harold R., Jennings School, Bristol 

Freney, Jennie A., 809 Highland Ave., Wa- 
terbury 

—_ Ann V., State Dept. of Eviuc., Hart- 
or 

Furey, Marguerite E., Sarah Rawson School, 
Hartford 

Gamble, Wilfred, Southbury 

Glaser, Viola H., Chamberlain School, New 
Britain 

Goebel, Martha, Elias Howe School, Bridge- 


ort 

Goodfield, Alvin G., Redding School, Redding 

Goodwin, Kathleen E., Main St., Old Say- 
bronk 

Gough, Leighton B., 18 Walnut Ave., East 
Hampton 

Grafe, Durward H., 154 Wooster St., New 
Britain 

+Graff, George E., State Supt. of Rural Edu- 
cation, Rockville 

Granston, Esther, Green School, Manchester 

Griffin, Frances, 49 Heminway Park Rd., 
Watertown 

Griffin, Mary W., Dante School, New Haven 

Haggerty, Earl J., Tomoka Ave., Ellington 

Haitsch, Milton A., 36 Grand St., Danbury 
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Connecticut 


Manteo, Victor R., 59 Russell St., East Nor- 

wa 

Hart, Harry T., Stevens School, Stamford 

Hay, George A., Supt. of Schools, Old Lyme 

Hazeltine, Mrs. Rheta, Glen Parkway School, 
Hamden 

Hefferan, Anna G., Lincoln Avenue School, 
Danbury 

oe W.H., Asst. Supt. of Schools, Fair 

e 


Hetherington, Evelyn L., 72 Mather St., 
Hamden 
Hicock, Mrs. H. W., Humiston School, 
Cheshire 
Holder, Leverett T., 12 Parker Ter., Glaston- 


bury 

Holm, Elvira E., 140 Augur St., Hamden 

one. Mrs. William, 52 Koger Rd., Trum- 
u 

~~ Mrs. Alice C., 53 Broad St., Guil- 
or 

Huenerberg, Laura B., McKinley School, 
Bridgeport 

Innes, William C., Pine St., Columbia 

pai Phillip G., Center School, Colchester 
enkins, Sophie L., Hampton Consolidated 
School, Hampton 

Johnson, Abel Edward, Smalley School, New 
Britain 

tjourdan, Caroline C., 102 W. Main St., 
Branford 

ro, Edwin B., 422 Farmington Ave., Hart- 
ord 

Kelly, Nora A., Whittier School, Bridgeport 

Kennard, Mrs. Eleanor O., 47 Seaton Rd., 
Stamford 

Kennedy, Sarah T., Colonial Park School, 
West Haven 

King, Agnes S., Cherry Brook School, Canton 
Center 

Kirtiand, Elizabeth E., Box 200, Yalesville 

tKlotzberger, Edward L., 65 Hall St., New 
Haven 

Kotler, Rose G., Barnum School, Bridgeport 

Kunkel, Marie J., 1778 E. Main St., Water- 
bury 

Laing, Anna M., Franklin School, Bridgeport 

Lake, Mildred L., Noah Webster School, 
Hartford 

as, Grace J., 37 Meadow’s End Rd., Mil- 
or 

Lawrence, L. Gertrude, Board of Education, 
Wethersfield 

Leary, Mrs. Dorothy L., Box 510, Westport 

Leidholdt, Marjorie, 259 Fern St., Manchester 

Leon, F. Frederick, East St., Bethlehem 

Leonard, Victor E., North Mianus School, 
Greenwich 

Lindauer, Robert H., Central Grammar 
School, Simsbury 

*Lipps, Marie, 106 Bentwood Rd., West Hart- 
ford 

Lockwood, Elizabeth, Lincoln School, Bridge- 
port 

Lupi, Andrew, 4 Higbie Dr., East Hartford 

Lyon, Louisabelle, Ridgefield Rd., Wilton 

Mackinnon, Eleanor B., Vance School, New 
Britain 

Macri, Anthony D., 45 Arch St., New Haven 

MacVittie, Robert W., Montowese School, 
North Haven 

Maginley, C. J., 15 Harmony St., Danbury 

Mallon, Jane, Washington School, Bridgeport 

Markscheffel, George F., Old Greenwich 
School, Old Greenwich 

Martin, Alathea, 31 Harrison St., New Brit- 
ain 

Mattson, C. Arthur, Mansfeld 

McCall, Harold, Vine Rd., Springdale 

McCarthy, Margaret, 96 Montauk Ave., New 
London 
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McCartin, John J., Goodwin School, East 
Hartford 
McDonald, Helen R., 429 Cooke St., Water. 


ury 

McLaughlin, Claire, 34 South Ave., Meriden 

Mettling, Rose, 126 E. Pearl St., Torrington 

Michelson, Mrs. Ethelyn, 100 Eaton St. 
Bridgeport , 

Migliora, Natalina R., 39 North Main St, 
Warehouse Point ; 

Miller, Mrs. Ethel H., Baker School, Darien 

Moroney, Helen G., Salem School, Nauga- 
tuck 

Morris, Albert S., 430 Beechwood Ave, 
Bridgeport 

Morrissey, Sue Rogers, West Cornwall 

Murphy, Eleanor M., Israel Putnam School, 
Putnam 

Murphy, Ethel M., West Middle School, 
Hartford 

Neuwien, Reginald A., Supt. of Schools, 
Stamfor 

Nielsen, Esther L., 75 Haddon St., Bridgeport 

O’Brien, Ruth, 40 Trinity St., New Britain 

O’Shea, Isabel M., Center School, Ridgefield 

Patterson. Bernice R., 206 Farmington Ave., 
Hartford 

Pearson, Mrs. Isabelle M., Riverton Rd, 
Winsted 

Pease, Eva B., 1106 New Britain Ave., Elm- 
wood 

Penrose, E. Hazel, Cross Street School, 
Naugatuck 

Perkins, Claude, Center School, Kent 

Pike, Irving L., Saxon Lane, Saugatuck 

Pilkington, H. Gordon, Locust Avenue Labo- 
ratory School, Danbury 

Pillsbury, Lewis A., 120 Cedar St., Newing- 
ton 

Porter, P. G., Stafford School, Bristol 

Prendergast, Madeleine, 9 Jarvis St., Nor- 


wa 

Pomeane, Helen E., Fitch School, East Nor- 
wa 

Ramizi, Vincent, 583 New Britain Ave., New- 
ington 

Ramsdell, Raymond E., Board of Education 
Office, Rockville 

Rattelsdorfer, Bessie J., Woolsey School, 
New Haven 

Reynolds, Martha E., 12 Ann St., Norwich 

Rickard, Anna E., 361 Brooklawn Ave., 
Bridgeport 

Ritchie, Elizabeth, 443 Thompson Ave., East 
Haven 

Robb, Ethel M., Lincoln School, Manchester 

Roberts, Dorothy E., Hillcrest Ave., Middle- 
town 

Robie, Everett E., Stark School, Glenbrook 

Robinson, Pauline E., 31 Windy Ridge, 
Trumbull 
yan, Thomas C., 9 Providence St., Putnam 

Schoell, Helen W., Chamberlain Hwy., Ken- 
sington 

Schuman, Lezzett, Sherman School, Fairfield 

Seeley, Lila J., Grasmere School, Fairfield 

| Albert, 29 Meadowpark Ave. E., Stam- 
or 

Shea, Catherine C., 25 Strant St., Manchester 

Shea, Elizabeth I., Silver Lane School, East 
Hartford 

Sherman, Esther, Hallen School, Bridgeport 

— Robert J., Riverside School, River- 
side 

Sister Mary Coletta Steele, 75 Highland St., 
New Haven ee 

Sister Mary Edmund Judge, St. Patrick's 
Convent, New Haven 

Skehan, Anna M., 66 Frost Rd., Waterbury 

Smith, Florence E., Seymour School, West 
Hartford 
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Smith, John Gregory, Southbury Training 
School, Southbury 

Stanton, Lura W., 62 Bunker Hill Ave., Wa- 
terbury 

Stevens, Ralph S., 11 Bailey Ave., Yalesville 
Taylor, Mrs. Charlotte, Washington Scnool, 
Norwalk 

Teetsel, Hazel A., 40 Elm St., Shelton 
Telesca, Mrs. Maude S., 437 High St., Tor- 
rington 

Tenney, Henry C., Mansfield Ave., Darien 
Thomas, George I., 65 Buell St., Hamden 

Tobin, Helen A., Asst. Supt. o1 scuvcols, 
Stamford 

Tonis, Frank J., Hindley School, Norton 

Torrant, Anne V., 10 Canal St., Plainville 

Tousignant, Mrs. Maud S., Simbury 

Troy, Donald W., 51 Washington St., Mystic 
Vogel, Mrs. Edith, Tracey School, Norwalk 
Wakeley, Mildred A., Center School, North 
Haven 

Walsh, Martha H., 28 Morris St., Danbury 
— Roy A., 70 Strawberry Hill, Stam- 
for 

White, Ernest K., 27 New King St., Thomp- 
sonville 

Whitman, Hollis, 8 Merriam Lane, Water- 
town 

Wilkinson, Richard A., Center School, New 
Canaan 

Willard, Mary E., 281 Center St., Manchester 
Winnick, Esther, 91 Howe St., New Haven 
Yackulics, John, Cloverly Circle, East Nor- 
walk 

tYoung, Augustus W., Lock Drawer F, For- 
estville 

Young, Lydia S., Equinox Ave., Waterbury 
Zitomer, Mona, 959 Whalley Ave, New 
Haven 


DELAWARE 


Adams, Courtley J., School 21, Wilmington 
Baltz, Aupstin D., Oak Grove School, Els- 


mere 

Blackburn, S. Marcellus, Booker T. Wash- 
ington School, Dover 

Bower, Maurice C., Elementary School, Dover 

- es Henry M., Elementary School, New- 
ar 

Brewer, Joseph H., Bancroft School, Wil- 
mington 

Brown, Virginia M., Palmer School, Wil- 
mington 

Burns, Ethelyn, Special School Dist., Reho- 
both Beach 

Crawford, Henry E., 19 Roosevelt Ave., 
Dover 

ae ae Albert J., Elementary School, New- 
ar 

de Han, Mary J., School 13, Wilmington 

—, George E., Sr., Box 362, Bridge- 
ville 

"Dugan, Mrs. Elva M., 1309 W. Eighth St., 
Wilmington 

Eisenberg, Dr. Harry O., Rose Hill-Minqua- 
dale, School Dist. 47, New Castle 

Goslee, Charles N., Milford 

James, J. Stanley, Rt. 5, Box 25, Georgetown 

Kane, Eleanor, 2221 W. 17th St., Wilmington 

Kready, John W., Frederica School, Fred- 
erica 

Lank, Elizabeth A., Seaford 

Little, Lora H., Box A., Stanton 

Markowitz, §., School 3, Lincoln 

McMenamin, David, Alfred I. Dupont School, 
Vilmington 

Meitzler, Wilmer K., St. Georges 

Nichols, J. Herbert, N. E. Sixth St., Milford 

Pritchett, Sue, Duncan Rd., Wilmington 


District of Columbia 


Riggin, M. Grace, 437 S. Union St., Wilming- 
ton 

Stahl, H. E., Supt. of Schools, Claymont 

Taliaferro, John A., 1012 Kirkwood St., Wil- 
mington 

Thomas, Joseph D., Georgetown School, 
Georgetown 

Timmons, Leslie E., Millsboro 

Watters, Mary Frances, 1105 Jefferson St., 
Wilmington 

Wolfe, Mildred H., 610 Spruce St., Laurel 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Albert, Mrs. Louise C., Harrison-Wilson 
School, Washington 

Andrews, Elizabeth, 1458 Columbia Rd., 
N. W., Washington 

Armes, Mrs. Ella D., Benning School, Wash- 
ington 

Barnes, Mrs. Roberta S., 3804 17th Pl. N. E., 
Washington 

Bishop, Mrs. Angella B., 1903 15th St. N. W., 
Washington 

tBooker, Dr. Ivan A., 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 

Brown, Mrs. Berenice B., 415 T St., N. W., 
Washington 

Brown, Mrs. Maude K., 409 Hobart Pl. 

1. W., Washington 

Brown, Wille F., 1923 15th St. N W., Wash- 
ington 

Bryant, Mrs. Thelma J., 1316 Columbia Rd. 
N. W., Washingion 

Burnett, Lewie W., Assoc. Prof. of Educ.. 
George Washington University, Washington 

Bush, Grace, 922 F St., N. E., Washington 

Butcher, Mrs. Beatrice, Summer School, 
Washington 

Callas, Eliza, 5507 Fourth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 

Clark, Eugene A., Miner Teachers College, 
Washington 

Cook, Mrs. Dorothea A., 3060 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 

Cornell, Mrs. Florence N., John Quincy 
Adams School, Washington 

Cramer, Mrs. Bessie Wood, Peabody School, 
Washington 

Crook, Anna M., Bryan School, Washington 

Crook, Ella M., Tyler School, Washington 

Davis, Dr. Mary Dabney, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 

Doonan, Katherine, Cooke School, Washing- 


- 


ton 

Dick, Ruth E., Jackson School, Washington 

t+Eaves, Dr. Robert W., Exec. Sec’y, Dept. of 
Elem. School Prin. NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 

+Edwards, Edward J., Jr., 5225 Blaine St. 
N. E., Washington 

Evans, William B., Jr., 2012 O St. N. W., 
Washington 

Ewers, Alys H., 2626 Tunlaw Rd. N. W., 
Washington 

+Finlayson, Mrs. Alice B., 1906 Vermont 
Ave. N. W., Washington 

Fox, Dr. James Harold, Dean, School of 
Education, George Washington University, 
Washington i 

Fryer, Thelma E., 3051 Idaho Ave. N. W., 
Washington 

Gallahorn, James T., Jr., 429 Jefferson St., 
N. W., Washington 

+Givens, Dr. Willard E., 4329 Blagden Ave., 
N. W., Washington 

Glascoe, Lillian S., 620 Third St., N. E., 
Washington : 

Goodykoontz, Dr. Bess., Assoc. Commissioner 
of Educ., U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 
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District of Columbia 


Green, Elsie E., 3151 Tennyson St. N. W., 
Washington 


Green, Mildred, Edmonds School, Washing- 


ton 

Haas, Mrs. 
Washington 

Hardesty, Leila V., District Heights School, 
Washington 

Harris, F. Lucille, 
ton 

Henderson, Mary A., 2412 Observatory PI. 
N. W., Washington 

Hickman, Clara, Hardy School, Washington 

Hiscox, Nell Fremont, 1820 Upshur St. N. E 
Washington 

tHubbard, Dr. Frank, Dir. 
NEA, 1201 16th St. N. 

Hughes, Mrs. 
Ave. N. W., 


Frances §., Thomson School, 


Emery School, Washing- 


” 


Research Div., 
W., Washington 

Louise R., 2310 Connecticut 
Hunton, Mrs. 


Washington 
1222 Kenyon St. 
N. W., Medes mig gar 


Evelyn L., 

Jackson, Stanley E, 415 U St. N. W., Wash- 
ington. 

Jones, Mrs. Margaret T., 2038 18th St. N. W., 
Washington 

Kaufmann, Mrs. Geo. L., 
N. E., Washington 

Kyle, May ‘1., 4025 Barken St. S. E., Wash- 
ington 

Lacy, Bessie Kibbey, Petwork School, Wash- 
ington 

Lewis, Dorothy M., 3420 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 

Lindahl, Frances T., 708 Kennedy St. N. W., 
Washington 

Lyman, Mrs. Helen B., Brookland School, 
Washington 

Mackintosh, Dr. Helen K., Elem. Div., U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 

Maguire, Mrs. Helen R., 821 aiapama Ave. 
S. E., Washington 

Malone, Mrs. Lillian S., 654 Girard St. 
N. W., Washington 

McMurdock, Mrs. Bertha J., 

? Washington 
Me :Namara, Mrs. Hazel G., Westbrook School, 


W ashington 
Blair-Madison School, 


Moore, Margaret, 
Washington 

Moses, Ruth E., Van Ness School, Washing- 
ton 

Motyka, Agnes L., 6311 Utah Ave. N. W., 
Washington 

Neubauer, Dorothy, Editor, Dept. of Elem. 
School Principals, NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 

Newton, Mrs. Sarah P., Richardson School, 
Washington 

Patterson, Don S., U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 

Patterson, Margaret K., Lafayette School, 
Washington 

tPinkston, Eva G., Sec’y Emeritus, Dept. of 
Elem. School Prin., NEA, 3600 Brandywine 
St. N. W., Washington 

Pitts, Dr. Clara L., 1705 Kenyon St., Wash- 
ington 

tRadcliff, Emmet, 600 Nicholson St., N. W., 
Washington 

Ramey, Elizabeth M., Peabody School, 
Washington 

Robinson, W. L., AAA, Penn Ave. at 17th 
St., Washington 

Roby, Mrs. Maud F., Shepherd School, 
Washington 

Savoy, A. Kiger, Franklin Admin. Bldg., 
Washington 

Savoy, Mrs. Ruth Gordon, 

, Washington 

*Shugrue, Mrs. Alma M., 

Washington 
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2842 Myrtle Ave. 


1250 Irving St. 


1834 Vermont St. 


Kingsman School, 


Simms, Clara B., 3814 Tenth St. N. w, 
Washington 5 

— Marie K., Brightwood School, Wash. 
ingto 

ou, M. Helen, 4701 Conn. 
Washington 

Stuart, Louise B., Washington Missionary 
College, Washington 

ee, Julia C., Wheatley School, Wash- 
ingto 

i James W., Simon School, Washing- 
ton 

Thomas, Mrs. Wilhelmina B., 919 Ninth St. 
N. E., Washington 

Tripp, Dorothy L., Langdon School, 
ington 

Trusheim, Eva M., Congress Heights School, 
W ashington 

Marie, John 


Ave. N. W., 


Wash- 


Burroughs School, 


Pierce-Taylor School, 


gto 

Weller, Clara B., 4105 Southern Ave. S, E., 
Washington 

Wiler, Jessie E., 113 Seventh St. S, E,, 
Washington 

Williams, Edith M., 5703 14th St. N. W.,, 
Washington 

Winston, Mrs. Martha, 2620 llth St. N. W., 
Washington 


Winters, Mrs. 


Eudora H. J., Phillips-Worm- 
ley School, 


Washington 


FLORIDA 


Abel, Mrs. 
Bradenton 

Adams, Anna Lee, Sebring School, Sebring 

Adams, Mrs. Edna Driver, Box 705, Auburn- 
dale 

Albert, Mrs. Grace B., Phyllis Wheatley 
School, Miami 

Allen, L. Claudia, 
Trail, Orlando 

Anderson, Annie Laurie, 
St. Petersburg 

Armstrong, Lillian, Co. Supt. of Schools, Ft. 
Myers 

Bailey, Frances, 635 40th Ave. S., St. Peters- 


burg 
Helen, 1720 Tenth Ave. N., 


Barclay, Mrs. 
Lake Worth 

Barr, Orville A., Fern Creek School, Orlando 

Beckert, Howard, Elementary School, Apopka 

Beery, Dr. John R., University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 

t*Belcher, Frances, Ward School, 
Clearwater 

Bennet, M. L., 212 S. Forest St., Orlando 

Benson, Olga D., 1558 S. W. Sixth St. ., Miami 

Bondi, Philip, Shore School, Tampa 

Rradley, Carlos D.. Box 611, Clewiston 

¢tBradley, Harry M., 107 N. E. Ninth St. 
Gainesville 

Brewer, Mrs. Anne H., 600 Division Ave. 
West Palm Beach 

Brewster, Dempsie, Stetson Arms Apts., De 
Land 

Brewton, Elmer C., Baldwin 

oe Mrs. O. ad 411 Cove Blvd., Panama 


Florirfe, Elementary School, 


1517 So. Orange Blossom 


1145 15th Ave. S., 


North 


Cit 
Boosh, Mrs. Jessie N., Cobient 
Brooks, Mrs. Alma F., 1531 N 
Miami 
Brown, Mrs. Grace B., Loretto School, Jack- 


. W. First Pl. 


sonville 


Brown, Louise, 1201 N. E. 13th St., 
derdale 


Brown, Mrs. O. M., 204 Ninth Ave. E., Brad- 
enton 


Ft. Lau- 








imi 


ma 





Bryant, Mrs. Lillian F., Madison Street Ele- 
mentary School, Ocala 

Bulloch, Pearl, Edison Park School, Ft. 
Myers 

Burdick, Rampy J., Orlavista School, Or- 


Byrnes, Mrs. Lorraine G., 1950 S. W. 13th 
Ave., Miami 

Calhoun, Edna M., 605 Ocean St., Jackson- 
ville 

Calhoun, F. D., Box 297, Melbourne 

Campbell, Mrs. Gladys, 1152 35th Ave. N., 
St. Petersburg 

Capron, Mrs. Clara H., Board of Public In- 
struction, West Palm Beach 

Carlton, Mrs. Hazel, Box 6, Plant City 

Caro, Hellen, 1010 E. Cervantes St., Pensa- 
cola 

Carothers, Mrs. Frances, Box 616, Ruskin 

Chambers, Mrs. Franklin, Elementary School, 
Atlantic Beach 

Charles, William L., 1439 Talbot Ave., Jack- 
sonville 

Christian, Mary R., 347 Seaview Ave., Day 
tona Beach 

Clark, Nellie, 500 S. W. 13th St., 
derdale 

Clarke, Mrs. Myrtice, 207 Walker St., Plant 


City 

Claville, Mrs. I. G., Star Rt. C, Ft. Myers 
Clements, L. C., Pinecastle School, Winter 
Garden 

Cobbs, Mrs. Gretchen J., Curtis School, 
Clearwater 

Collins, Mrs. Orlena, 
School, Tallahassee 
Commons, Mrs. Zola, Highland Park School, 
Miami 

Compton, J. W., 1509 E. Jefferson Ave., Or- 
lando 

Compton, Mrs. Ruth W., 516 N 
Orlando 

Conley, Mrs. Euda, Live Oak School, New 
Smyrna Beach 

Connell, Annie C., Box 122, Winter Garden 
Cook, G. T., 710 N. W. Fourth St., Gaines- 
ville 

Cornelison, Faith Latimer, 250 S. W. th 
Ave., Miami 3 

Cornwright, Ethel M., Marks Street School. 
Orlando 

Cox, Mrs. Estelle C., 253 14th Ave. N. E. 
St. Petersburg 

Crary, Mts. Margaret, McDavid School, Bluff 
Springs 

Crenshaw, Mrs. Lillian D., East Side School, 
Ft. Lauderdale 

Crowder, Thena R. Curlin, Bethune Elemen- 
tary School, Miami 

Cunningham, Mrs. Hannah, Kenly School 
Tampa 

Curry, Mrs. Louise P., 4700 N. W. 12th Ave., 
Miari 

Daugherty, Mrs. Blanche H., Ballard School, 
Bradenton 

Davis, Mrs. E. E., Bryant 

Davis, Mrs. Lulu, Caroline Brevard School, 
Tallahassee 

Davis, Mrs. Mattie S., Forrest Park School, 
Orlando 

‘Dean, Katie, 412 S. W. Fifth Ave., Miami 
Dieffenwierth, James E., Hillcrest School, 
Orlando 

Dorsey, Philip P., 1323 South Blvd., Talla- 
hassee 

tDowdell, Susan, 107 W. Ross Ave.. Tampa 
—— Erma, Spring Park School, Jackson- 
Ville 

—. Mrs. Bessie, Caryville School, Cary- 
ville 


Fort Lau- 


Caroline Brevard 


. Summerlin, 


Florida 


Durrance, C. L., West Central School, Or- 
lando 


Elkins, Mrs. Annice Davis, Box 350, Kissim- 


mee 

Engel, Mrs. Mae, North Ridgewood School, 
Daytona Beach 

tErwin, Mrs. Edna Bassett, 812 S. Oregon 
Tampa 

a I. N., Union Park School, Orlando 

— Lucile, Rt. 4, Box 265, Plant 


Fields, Minnie H., Florida A. & M. College, 
Tallahassee 

Fisackerly, Mrs. Hester, 3200 St. Augustine 

.» Jacksonville 

tFischer, Mrs. Frances, Gary School, 36th & 
Tenth Ave., Tampa 

Fogarty, Mrs. Vera R., 621 Brightwaters 
Blvd., St. Petersburg 

Ford, Mary I., Douglas Primary, Miami 

Fox, Henry C., 514 N. W. 77th St., Miam: 

Fox, Lee W., Rt. 1, Box 210-B, Lutz 

Franklin, Wilbur S., Truman Elementary 
School, Key West 

Fugate, Mamie L., 545 Margaret Ct., Or- 
lando 

Furr, Mrs. Era Mae, 901 N. W. Seventh 
Ct., Miami 

Gabriel, Dorothy P., Fort Meade 

Garcia, Verna Merritt, 2609 S. W. 25th Ave., 
Miami 

Garrard, Mrs. Helen, 4661 Attleboro St., 
Jacksonville 

Gilkey, Betty, 1005 S. W. 13th Ct., Miami 

Glass, Nelson S., Killarney School, Winter 
Park 

Glidewell, Grace, 1623 Silver St., Jacksonville 

Goodman, Mrs. Fannie I., Box 365, Gaines- 
ville 

Gordon, Mrs. Marie, Hialeah School, Hialeah 

tGray, Mrs. Florence, 715 Louisiana Ave., 
Tampa 

Gray, Mrs. Mary Lou, 5737 Tangerine Ave. 

St. Petersburg 

Green, Mrs. Louise, 7326 Dartmouth Ave. N 
St. Petersburg 

Griffin, Mrs. Nellie, 1812 E. Lee, Pansacola 

Gulliver, Mrs. Bertha B., Delaney Street 
School, Orlando 

Hacker, Henry, 1605 Laura St., Clearwater 

Hager, Mabel, Samoset School, Bradenton 

Hamilton, Cecil, 1917 Larchmont St., Fort 
Myers 

Hamilton Mrs. Eva B., 2917 E. Lake Ave., 
Tampa 

Hamilton, Mrs. Mabel B., Caroline Brevard 
School, Tallahassce 

Hamilton, William LeRue, Box 1543, Oviede 

Hanft, Mrs. Elsie H., Upson School, Jack 
sonville 

Harper, Margaret, Tavares 

Harris, A. D., Glenwood Elementary School, 
Panama City 

tHartman, Mrs. Anne, 4210 Barcelona Ave., 
Tampa 

Hartman, Emma, 1102 E. Gadsden St., Pen- 
sacola 

Hayes, Mrs. Lora Belle, Box 1866, Ft. Myers 

Healey, Frances, 2845 20th Ave. N., St. 
Petersburg ° 

Helms, Mrs. Mildred, 719 First Ave., S. W., 


Largo 

Hodge, Mrs. Mary M., Box 4083, Sta. 5, Or- 
lando 
+Hodges, Mrs. Edna F., 1010 Coral St., 
Tampa 

Holliday, Anthony, Box 312, Delray Beach 
+Holt, Mrs. Sara Alice, Jackson School, 
Tampa 
Hoover, Oliver, 3351 Matilda St., Coconut 
Grove 
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Florida 


Hopkins, Mrs. Annie Lee, Carolina Brevard 
School, Tallahassee 

Horrell, Mrs. Anne, Mendenhall School, 
Tampa 

Howard, Mrs. Amanda R., Union Academy, 
Tarpon Springs 

Hubbard, Mrs. Irene W., 1015 49th St. N., 
S:. Petersburg 

Hubbard, Mrs. Mary Frances, Mt. Pleasant 

Hudnall, Mrs. Edith G., 830 Murray Dr., 
Jacksonville 

Huelsenkamp, Alice, Buena Vista School, 
Miami 

Hurley, Mrs. Mildred, Georgia & Hibiscus 
St., West Palm Beach 

Hurston, Mrs. Alam J., 600 Celery Ave., 
Sanford 

Huskey, D. C., Box 509, Ft. Pierce 

tIngram, Mrs. Lucille, Jackson Heights 
School, Tampa 

Jacobs, Mrs. Edna, 908 S. W. Second Ct., 
Ft. Lauderdale 

Jeffries, R. E., St. Cloud 

— Mrs. Louise, Central School, Ocala 
ohnson, Mrs. Mary Fisher, Rt. 1, Box 45, 
Webster 

Johnson, Mrs. Opal H., 1320 Woodlawn Ave., 
Orlando 

Jones, A. Quinn, 1013 N.W. Seventh Ave., 
Gainesville 

Tones, D. T., Jewett School, Florence Villa 
Jordan, Mrs. Winona Webb, Belvedere 
School, West Palm Beach 

Judkins, Mrs. Louise, 507 Bay Dr., Largo 
TKelley, Mrs. Ethel W., 525 E. Paris St., 


Tampa 

Kelso, Mabel M., 11) 17th Ave. S., St. 
Petersburg 

+Kent, Mrs. Mary Louise, 2802 Sitios St., 


Tampa 

Kirkwood, Mrs. Bernice S., 68 Lemon St., 
St. Augustine 

Lawson, H. Bentey, Palm Harbor School, 
Palm Harbor 

J.ee, Carrie V., 324 Bay St., Tarpon Springs 

Leidig, Margaret N., 417 S. E. 18th St., Ft. 
Lauderdale 

Leifeste, Mrs. Leola S., Box 887, Ft. Myers 

Leps, J. M., Prof. of School Admin., Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville 

Liebman, Malvina Weiss, 1035 Third St., 
Miami Beach 

Lock, Mrs. Sadye B., 1204 N. Florida Ave., 
Lakeland 

Long, Evelyn E., 112 N. Mills St., Orlando 

Lord, Mrs. Annie B., Grand Avenue School, 
Orlando 

Lott, Gauly Ormond, Milner-Rosenwald 
Academy, Mount Dora 

Lovell, Mrs. Flora E., Box 23, Siffner 

Lynch, Margaret, 235 2ist Ave. S. E., St. 
Petersburg 

MacLeod, Mrs. Helen H., Sunshine School, 
Pass-A-Grille 

Mandeville, Mrs. Lottie, 1330 Wilson Ave., 
Warrington 

Maniscalco, Mrs. Mary, 907 25th Ave., 
Tampa 

Martin, Elam V., 89 Dix Ave., Ormond 
Massey, Mrs. Lucille B., Box 72, Mims 

Mather, Mrs. Mabel, 6210 N. W. 27th Ave., 
Miami 

McAnallan, Marie L., 235 2ist Ave. S. E., 
St. Petersburg 

McAnulty, Mrs. Catherine C., 210 Sixth St. 
S.W., Winter Haven 

McCallister, Martha E., Box 73, Pinellas 
Park 

McCarty, E. E., Merrick Demonstration 
School, Coral Gables 
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McClure, Mrs. Kathryn G., Elementary 
School, Vero Beach 

McCurdy, Charles M., Box 753, Belle Glade 
McDaniel, Mrs. Sara, 16 Isabel St., St. Au- 
gustine 

eS Bertha, 109 W. Shore Bilvd., 


McGill so McCurdie, 245 E. Eighth 
, Jacksonville 
Romy M. B., 105 N. East St., Ocala 
McKinney, Mrs. Eileen S., Box 1621, Del- 
ray Beach 
McMullen, Leila, Lealman School, St. Peters- 


burg 
Means, Ethel, Rt. 1, Box 230, Tampa 
Merrin, Mrs. Almarine, 5109 Wilson Ave., 
Tampa 
oes Mrs. Christine, Bayside School, 


Tam 

Miller. a Elsie M., 236 Seventh Ave. 
F., St. Petersburg 

Miller, Samuel M., Box 695, Arcadia 

Minchew, Dorothy S., Southside Estates 
Elementary School, Jacksonville 

Mintz, Mrs. Hortense, Graham School, Tampa 

Mitchell, Bruce, Rt. 1, Box 131, Lake Worth 

Mitchell, Mrs. Velma S., 1111 Magnolia Ave., 
Sanford 

tMoon, Dr. Robert C., 812 N. Washington 
St., Tallahassee 

Moore, Jean, Box 418, Hollywood 

Moore. Lucille, Drummond Park School, Pan- 
ama City 

Moore, Marion K., Miramar School, Miami 

Morrow, Mrs. Carmon O., 900 N. E. Second 
St., Ft. Lauderdale 

Morse, Gladys, 502 W. Green, Perry 

Mount, Onis, 605 Ocean St., Jacksonville 

Nalley, Joel, Box 77, Yulee 

Nash, Mrs. Gladys, 54th Avenue School, St. 


, 
a. 


Petersburg 
Neel, Mrs. Mildred A., 4495 49th St. N., St. 
Petersburg 


Neighbors, Mrs. Annie W., Ortega School, 
Jacksonville 

Nelson, La Verne, 3003 Harbor View, Tampa 

Nelson, Mabel, 3003 Harborview, Tampa 

Nichols, Robert C., 105 Ridge Ave., Winter 
Haven 

Nicholson, Alice, 891 Tenth Ave. N., Pensa- 


cola 

Nippert, Helen E., 1014 Third St. N., St. 
Petersburg i‘ 

Norris, Mrs. Edith B., 414 E. Sixth St. 
Jacksonville ; 

Oldham, Mrs. Birdie V., 621 W. Silver St., 
Lakeland 

Oliver, Dorothy M., 303 E. Central Ave., 
Lake Wales 

Owen, Ray A., 1153 Miramar Ave., Jackson- 
ville 

Palethorpe, Mrs. Iris, Orange Street School, 
St. Augustine 

Patterson, Sue L., South Ridgewood School 
Daytona Beach 

Payne, F. M., Lake Placid b 

Penn, Mrs. Frances E., Sunshine Beach 
School, St. Petersburg 

Perkins, William R., Griffin Normal Insti- 
tute, Tallahassee 

Pickens, Mrs. E. V., 1422 N. Davis St. 
Pensacola ays 
Pittman, Mrs. Elizabeth N., 313 N. Sixth 
St., South Miami 

Pitts, Mrs. Mabel D., Norwood School, Jack- 
sonville ; 

Plumb, Kathleen G., 718 Lakeview St., Clear: 
water 

Rainwater, Cleo, Elem. Supvr., Sarasota Co, 
Sarasota ; 

Ralls, Ella, Box 44, Arcadia 
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Reed, Debra, Harris School, St. Petersburg 
Reed, Walter, Concord School, Orlando 
Reid, Mrs. Clara, Box 344, Largo 

Reid, Fannie B., Box 1431, Sanford 

Riviere, Mrs. Daisy E., Ozona School, Palm 
Harbor 

Robinson, Alberta B., 520 18th St., West 
Palm Beach 

Robinson, Mrs. Eliza S., Volusia Avenue 
School, Daytona Beach 

Ross, Mrs. Inez Speed, 411 Division Ave., 
West Palm Beach 

Roundtree, Harry E., Box 746, Hallandale 
Rudder, Hugh J., 1301 Barnes St., Plant City 

Sanders, Mrs. Evelyn C., 3255 S. W. Sixth 
St., Miami 

+Scott, Dorothy M., 5901 S. W. i6th St., 
Miami 

Scott, Mrs. Kathryn H., Rt. 4, Box 94, Fort 
Pierce 

Seidner, Mrs. Jessie, Elementary School, 
Windermere 

#Shaw, Mrs. Lassie, 5507 Branch Ave., 
Tampa 

Shockley, Anna M., Lake Helen School, Lake 
Helen 

Silks, Vera, 328 Morningside Dr., Lakeland 
Skezn, Mrs. Nellie C., Elementary School, 
Leesburg 

Small, Mrs. Turie E. Thornton, 554 S. Camp- 
bell St., Daytona Beach 

Smith, Mrs. Clara Louise, 213 S. W. Ninth 
Ave., Ft. Lauderdale 

Smith, Clotilde B., 3445 N. W. 12th Ave., 
Miami 

jSommerkamp, Mozelle, Oak Park School, 
Tampa 

Srygley, Dr. T. Q., State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee 

Starr, Alice K., 330 Cevera Dr., Dunedin 

Stefani, Mrs. Phyllis, Rt. 5, Box 668, Pensa- 
cola 

Sterling, Natalee, 555 17th Ave., N. E., St. 
Petersburg 

Stewart, Emanuel M. W., 1224 Fifth Ave. S., 
St. Petersburg 

Stine, Margaret H., Box 1633, St. Petersburg 

Stowers, J. M., 3804 Darwin Ave., Tampa 

Stroud, Jack F., 458 W. 65th St., Jackson- 
ville 

Struck, Mrs. Hilda R., 1815 E. Moreno St., 
Pensacola 

Suggs, Ola Mae, Box 484, Lake Worth 

Sullivan, Mrs. Mary F., 1020 Orange Ave., 
Fort Pierce 

Swearingen, Olive, 1623 N. Seventh Ave.. 
Pensacola 

Taylor, Lois, W., 3780 S. W. 26th Ter., Miami 

Teeter, S. E., 520 School Ave., Panama City 

Terry, Carroll B., Elementary School, Ocoee 

Tera, Mrs. Myra, Rt. 5, Box 79, Gaines- 
ville 

Thomas, Mrs. Miriam B., Gotha Schooi, Or- 
lando 

——. Mrs. Frances S., 238 Grand Ave., 
lami 

iTucker, Mabel E., 244 79th St., Miami Beach 
yree, Mrs. Annie, Box 115, Oldsmar 

Wallace, Mrs. Esther, 1313 Landon Ave., 
Jacksonville 

tWallace, Mrs. Florence, Mitchell School, 
Tampa 

Waters, Lucile M., Oakland Park 

Webb, Mrs. Bertha, 105 Menoica, Coral 
Gables 

Webb, Laura Ellen, 1ampa Bay Boulevard 
School, Tampa 

Westberg, John P., Box 247, Dania 
Wharton, Charles, Elementary Scnool, Fort 
Pierce 


Georgia 


Wate, Mrs. Addie, Elementary School, 

ait 

Wheeler, J. A., 13332 N. W. 12th Ave., Miami 

White, Mrs. Adelaide, Box 98, Winter Park 

White, David Dana, Sr., Box 8, Wildwood 

Whiting, Mrs. Clara T., General Delivery, 
Gainesville 

Whittier, C. Taylor, Senior High School, St. 
Petersburg 

Wilcox, Mrs. Kathryn, South Ward School, 
Clearwater 

Williams, Elsie B., Box 2011, Orlando 

Williams, Mrs. Estella M., 1755 N. W. 63rd 
St.. Miami 

Williams, Perman E., Lake County Train- 
ing School, Leesburg 

Wise, Jewel J., Mayo 

Wysinger, Mrs. Ozora R., 1603 N. Davis St., 
Pensacola 

Ziegler, Mrs. Glennie, Cook School, Pensa- 
cola 

Zimmerman, M. G., Elementary School, Win- 
ter Park 


GEORGIA 


Adamson, Beulah, 1355 Peachtree St. N. E., 
Atlanta 

Alford, Mrs. Mabel R., 627 W. 39th St., 
Savannah 

Allen, M. A., Crogman School, Atlanta 

Allen, Nannie Pope, 1007 Slater St., Valdosta 

Arden, Mrs. Alice, 37th Street School, Sa- 
vannah 

Axley, Mrs. Lowry, 210 E. 49th St., Savan- 
nah 

Barnett, Mrs. M. V., 1186 Donnelly Ave. 
S.W., Atlanta 

Barrett, Willa, Ponce de Leon School, De- 
catur 

Beard, Jessie, 1222 Peacock Ave., Columbus 

Beamguard, Delle, Adel School, Adel 

Beckham, Mrs. Enoch L., Molena School, 
Molena 

Blalock, C. H., Rt. 1, Lithonia 

Booth, J. G., 1011 Tyson Ave., Tifton 

Bowers, Arnold J., Newnan 

Bradford, Mary L., Fifth Avenue School, 
Decatur 

+Bradshaw, Sarah, Williams Street School, 
Atlanta 

Brandeburg, Josephine, 2998 Gordon Rd. 
S.W., Atlanta 

Brantley, Nola, Box 71, Warner Robins 

Britt, Annie L., Stone Mountain 

Bronson, Katherine, 1156 College St., Macon 

Burgess, Mrs. Claude, 149 Vidae Blvd., De- 
catur 

Burnett, Emma, 141 Peachtree Hills Ave., 
Atlanta 

+Burns, Mary Sue, Milton Avenue School, 
Atlanta 

Burroughs, Miss Cecil, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue School, Savannah 

Callaway, Byron, Peabody Hall, Athens 

Campbell, Mrs. J. A., 218 Kathryn Ave. 
Decatur 

Carden, Mrs. S. P., Berry College, Mt. Berry 

Carne, Vernon E., 271 Dorothy Dr., Decatur 

Carpenter, Myrtle, 1532 30th St., Columbus 

Carter, Mrs. Mamie Crawford, Rt. 2, Macon 

Cash, Addie, Ben Hill 

Cash. Pauline, Rt. 1, Ben Hill 

Chadwick, Mrs. Lyndell N., 1054 Oakdale 
Rd., N.E., Atlanta 

Chapman, Annie, 97 Stone Mount St., Lith- 
onia 

Chick, Mrs. Charles E., Johnston Institute, 
Monroe 

Chickering, Mrs. Mary, Church Street School, 
East Point 
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Georgia 


Clay, Mrs. Edna W., 121 Ramsey St., Dub- 
lin 

Clements, Mrs. Mildred S., Fort Hawkins 
School, Macon 

Coan, Mrs. S. E., 1526 Mozley Dr. S.W., At- 
lanta 

Cockrell, Marie Belle, 1179 Briarcliff Rd. 
N.E., Atlanta 

Coleman, M. E., 56 Mitchell St. S.W., At- 
lanta 

*Collins, M. D., State Office Bldg., Atlanta 

Collins, Nell, 146 West Ridge Circle, Macon 

Colombo, W. L., 15 Randall Ave., Lithonia 

Comer, Mrs. Jane Quarterman, Highland 
Park School, Moultrie 

Conley, Lee H., Rt. 2, La Fayette 

Cook, Mrs. John H., 115 Woodcrest Dr., 
Rome 

Cox, Mrs. Winona S., Box 247, Moultrie 

Crawford, Mrs. Lylete Wilson, 806 Maupas 
Ave., Savannah 

Culbreth, Pauline, Morton Avenue School, 
Waycross 

Cureton, R. E., 627 English Ave. N.W., At- 
lanta 

Darling, Mrs. Gladys, 1295 Grove Ave., Way- 
cross 

Davis, Elizabeth L., Elementary School, 
Dunwoody 

Davisson, G. W., Lamar School, Augusta 

Dent, Mrs. L. L., Jere Wells School, East 
Point 

Dick, Edward G., 51 Warren St., N.E., At- 
lanta 

Douglas, Mrs. Frances D., 1404 Spring St., 
..W., Atlanta 

Duncan, Harvey M., 308 Barrow St., Au- 
gusta 

Duncan, Mary, 117 Church St., La Grange 

Dunn, Mary F., 121 E. 31st St., Savannah 

Eberhart, B. L., Rt. 5, Rome 

Edwards, Willie Grant, 539 Henry St. E., 
Savannah 

Elton, Bessie, 75 Ponce De Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 

Embry, Frieda, 1206 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta 

Eyler, William A., Jr., 38th Street School, 
Savannah 

Fain, James C., 725 S. Candler St., Decatur 

Floyd, Mrs. Dorothy H., 211 Memorial Dr., 
S.E., Atlanta 

Floyd, Kate, Hill Street Jr. High School, 
La Grange 

Folger, Ruth M., 405 E. Henry St., Savannah 

Freeman, Mary, 33 Avondale Rd., Avondale 
Estates 

Freeman, Mildred E., Box 308, Warrenton 

Gardner, Mrs. Behte, Box 85, Roswell 

Gardner, Eva, 96 40th St., Columbus 

Gaskin, A. D., 1030 Chafee Ave., Augusta 

Glassey, Mrs. Geraldine H., Lee Street 
School, Atlanta 

Glenn, Magdalene, 1034 Madison Ave., Athens 
— Ada Belle, 643 W. Broad St., Gaines- 
ville 

Green, C. G., 1599 Ara Pl., Decatur 

Hagan, A. O., Elementary School, Swains- 
boro 

Hattaway, Mrs. Emily, 320 S. Main St., 
Fitzgerald 

Haynes, Pat M., Rt. B, Box 4-A, Griffin 

Heins, Mrs. Zenobia, Thunderbolt School, 
Thunderbolt 

Henry, Mrs. Grace R., 2645 Hillcrest Ave., 
Macon 

Hodsdon, Stanley N., Grammar School, Com- 
merce 

Hogan, Mrs. F. M., Gray Street School, 
Atlanta 
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Hollingsworth, Lois, 1010 Oxford Rd., N.E. 
Atlanta . 

Hope, Roy E., 441 W. Peachtree St. N.E. 
Atlanta ‘ 

Hornsby, Dorothy E., 622 Martin St. S.E. 
Atlanta ; 

Howell, Mrs. Minnie S 
Rd. N.W., Atlanta 

Hudson, Mrs. Floreine, Rosemont School, 
Columbus 

Hudson, Mrs. H. F., 2677 Covington Rd., 
Decatur 

Huling, Mrs. Paulette A., 1999 25th St., 
Columbus 

Hull, Mrs. Mildred W., Heard School, Macon 

Jenkins, Mrs. Rose Marie, Rt. 2, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah 

Jones, Bernice, 3641 Fulton Ave., Hapeville 

Jones, Johnnie J., Brooks County Training 
School, Dixie 

jJones, Mrs. Richard P., John B. Gordon 
School, Atlanta 

Kelly, Mrs. Lillian D., Cochran Field School, 
Macon 

Kemp, Mrs. H. N., Elementary School, Doug. 
lasville 

Kendrick, Margaret C., 45 15th St., N.E 
Atlanta 

Kendrick, Martha, 45 15th St. N.E., Atlanta 
Kirby, Miss Emery B., 506 S. Thornton Ave., 
Dalton 

La Far, Margaret, The Romana Riley 
School, Savannah 

Lewis, Mrs. Martha H., 327 E. Virginia 
Ave., College Park 

Little, Mrs. H. A., 965 North Ave., Macon 
Long, Carroll C., Rt. 2, Lakeland 
Lorentzson, Mrs. A. M., 1326 Union St., 
Brunswick 

Macrae, Mrs. L. B., 1154 St. Charles Pl. 
N.E., Atlanta 

Malone, Mrs. Kate C., Massee Apts., Macon 
Maree, Mettella W., 920 E. 37th St., Savan- 


na 

Martin, Mrs. Hugh B., 73 Mt. Paran Rd. 
N.W., Atlanta 

+*Martin, Pauline, 126 Third Ave., Decatur 

Mathis, Norma D., 822 Union St., Brunswick 

McCollum, Mrs. Rosalie W., 47 Lyndon Ave., 
Griffin 

McCullough, Mrs. Jewell H., Demere Oaks, 
St. Simons Island 

7McCune, W. W., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Savannah 

McCurdy, Grace, Redan School, Stone Moun- 
tain 

McElroy, Sarah, Whittle School, Macon 

McKibben, Mrs. Alton, 136 Cobb St., Cedar- 
town 

McKinney, S. Louise, Rabun Gap 

+Middlebrooks, Mrs. Rounelle B., 558 Col- 
lege St., Hapeville 

Miller, Caroline E., 110 Duffy St. E., Savan- 


-» 1741 Howell Mill 


na 

Miller, Ross, Elementary School, Woodland 

Mitchell, Elizabeth, Stephens id 

Mitchell, Julia, 1067 N. Highland Ave. N.E., 
Atlanta : 

Mitchell, Mrs. O. M., 2171 Cascade Rd. S.W., 
Atlanta 

Moore, Mrs. Ruth B., Box 186, Griffin. 

Morris, Avaleen, 777 Williams St. N.W., 
Atlanta 

Mote, Mrs. Annie C., Echota Elementary 
School, Calhoun 

Mullenix, May Belle, 744 First St., Macon 

Murphy, Mrs. W. M., 318 Hamilton Dr., 
Griffin 

+Nash, Mrs. W. F., Slaton School, Atlanta 

Nussbaum, Lillian, 511 Forsyth Apt., Savan- 
nah 
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Oliver, E. W., North Clayton Schools, Col- 


lege Park 

O’Quinn, H. R., 1222 Church St., 

Osterhout, Mrs. R. D., 
*., Atlanta 

Outler, Mrs. L. T., Box 144, Moultrie 

Pace, Walter T., McCoy Hill School, Amer- 

icus 

Parker, Rosa A., Rt. 2, Macon 

Parnelle, Mildred, 204 E. 39th St., Savannah 

Payne, Lillie E., 1023 S. Main St., Cedartown 

Peters, Mrs. Ben H., Baconton 

Pinkston, Mrs. B. A., Box 277, 

Pinkston, Mrs. J. W., 

Pirkle, Mrs. Jack, 

Hoschton 


Decatur 
1056 Reeder Circle, 


Atlanta 
Box 914, Valdosta 
Junior High School, 


+Pounds, Edna, 1206 Peachtree St., Atlanta 
Powers, Mrs. Mary H., Rivoli Rd., Macon 


Ranson, Mrs. George, Box 213, Lafayette 

Riley, Miriam, 2621 Brookwood Dr. N.E., 

Atlanta 

Rowland, Mrs. 

Athens 

Sanders, Mrs. Eleanor C., Box 425, Folkston 

Satterfield, Mrs. Ruth H., 774 Virginia Ave. 

N.E., Atlanta 

Scudder, Mrs. Hazel J., Box 1946, Fort Ben- 

ning 

*Senkbeil, Anna, George W. 

Atlanta 

Sherling, 

Macon 

Silvey, Elizabeth, 624 Cumberland Rd. N.E., 

Atlanta 

Simmons, Ethel, 2 Myers Ave., Trion 

Simpson, Mary, 501 W. Green St., Milledge- 

ville 

Sister Mary Eugene, St. 

Albany 

Skeen, Mrs. Eva H., Rt. 2, Rossville 

Smith, Mrs. Beatrice T., Tennille 

Smith, Emma O., 142 Rogers Ave., Macon 

Smith, Mrs. Henry L., 312 W. Park Ave., 

Valdosta 

Smith, M. E., Chamblee School, Chamblee 

Smith, William S., Charlton County Schools, 

Folkston 

Spence, Toy, 425 Society Ave., 

waseneed, Mary, 907 E. 
N.E., Atlanta 

Stillwell, Eleanor A., 166 Erie Ave., Decatur 

Summerall, Mrs. W. J., Box 163, Ww aycross 

Suttles, Alma, 1293 Cahaba Dr. S.W., Atlanta 

Tanner, Neita, 131 E. John Calvin Ave., Col- 

lege Park 

Tarver, Alcander B., 1015 Russell St., Au- 

gusta 

Temple, Mrs. Frances, 750 Kalb St. S.E., 

Atlanta 

iThompson, Mrs. L. N., 

Atlanta 

Thompson, Maurice B., Elementary School, 

_ Madison 

iTuck, Sara E., 1010 McLynn Ave. N.E., 

Atlanta 

Upshaw, Mrs. Marie Du Bose, John W. 

Burke School, Macon 

Vaughan, Clara, Dawson Street School, La 

Grange 

Waddey, Mary H., 405 Cooper St. S.W., At- 

_lanta 

Walker, Mrs. Jessie B., Rock Chapel School, 

Lithonia 

Walker, Knox, Fulton County Schools, At- 

lanta 

Ward, G. W., 1732 Oak Dr., Augusta 

Weathersbee, Mrs. G. G., La Grange 

Welch, Mrs. J. F., 1350 Wayne Ave. ee 

Atlanta 

Weller, Mrs. May, Elementary School, Pine 

Mt. Valley 


Hampton, Beech Haven, 


Adair School, 


Angela K., 826 Hightower Rd., 


Theresa School, 


Albany 
Rock Springs Rd. 


Highland School, 


Illinots 


Wesley, Mrs. Doris H., 3321 Napier Ave., 
Macon 

7Whitworth, Mrs. R. B., 856 Briarcliff Rd., 
Atlanta 

Williams, Martha B., 24 Culberson Ave., La- 
fayette 

WwW illiford, Alvin Julius, Bethel School, Syca- 
more 

Wilson, Mrs. 
Barnesville 

Wilson, Mrs. Homer L., Bolton 

Woods, Mary E., 1071 Madison Ave., Athens 
Young, Ethel, 1303 Monte Sano Ave., Au- 
gusta 

Yow, Elizabeth, Box 494, Tifton 


IDAHO 


Estelle P., Thomaston St., 


Bays, Bess, Jefferson School, Boise 

Brenn, Laura M., 1703 N. 18th St., Boise 

Chatburn, Joe W., 1900 Broadway Ave., 
3oise 

Gam, Mr. Theron, Elementary School, Shel- 
ey 

Click, James O., Emmett 

Elison, Doyle A., Hawthorne School, Idaho 
Falls 

Hackworth, Ruth M., 2125 State St., Boise 

Harriss, E. E., Central School, Boise 

Harrold, Wm. A., Rt. 2, Payette 

Hartvigsen, Milton, Supt. of Schools, Grace 

Haynes, Harry, Jr., Orchards School, Lewis- 
ton 

“Hicks, D. L., 2615 Regan Ave., Boise 

Houk, Ferrol, 2404 Spaulding St., Boise 

Hunter, Mrs. Margaret, 602 Superior St., 
Sandpoint 

Hurd, Mr. Blair, Box 885, Osburn 

Jacobsen, Wesley H., Lincoln School, Nampa 

Keener, Keith, Rt. 9, Boise 

Langlois, Clyde, 4317 Albion, Boise 

Likeness, George M., Supt. of Schools, Buhl 

Marra, Alba L., 127 W. Riverside Ave., 
Kellogg 

Martin, D. W., Dir. of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Pocatello 

McGhee, Jessie L., Seventh & Warner Sts., 
Lewiston 

McLaughlin, Marvin W., 1418 N. 20th St., 
oise 

+McSorley, M. Lillian, Lewis Clark Hotel, 
Lewiston 

Moss, Darrell H., 
City 

Nall, John W., 2919 Good St., Boise 

Nelson, Harold O., Box 1331, Boise 

Rea, Thelma M., Box 561, Meridian 

+Reid, C. R., Van Buren School, Caldwell 

Reid, Ray R., Miller School, Burley 

Reinmuth, John F., Box 303, Wendell 

Roberts, Harold E., 2806 Dill Dr., Boise 

Robinson, GS Allumbaugh St., Boise 

Sarbach, E. G., 5012 Denton, Boise : 

Sheldon, Joseph B., 2003 Fisk St., Boise 

Stalker, Donald D.. Box 456, Blackfoot 

Stidwell, Charles A., Box 470, Sandpoint 

Storey, Marvin . 124 Blaine St., Nampa 

Swedenborg, Bess, 406 Franklin St., Boise 

Thirkill, Evelyn Ss. North Gem School, Ban- 
croft 

Thomas, William, Joint Ind. Schdol 60, Shel- 


Elementary School, Sugar 


ey . 
— Clen B., 1224 Burrell Ave., Lewis- 


W: ay, Beulah, 552 Third Ave. N., Twin Falls 
Zink, Mary V., 605 N. 11th St., ” Boise 


ILLINOIS 


Abernathy, William R., Supt. of Schools, 


Stonington 
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Ackerman, Lillian B., 614 Westgate Rd., 
Deerfield 
Ahlenius, Ruth E., Irvington School, Bloom- 


ington 

Albertson, W. S., 807 N. Grove Ave., Oak 
Park 

Albrecht, Margaret, 841 18th Ave., Moline 

Alexander, E. L., Supt. of Schools, Edwards- 
ville 

Allen, Beatrice Ona, 5347 N. Wayne Ave., 
hicago 

Amar, Benedict, 2420 W. Harrison, Chicago 

Anderson, Clarence K., 719 Waveland Ave., 
Chicago 

Anderson, Dorothy P., Westview School, 
Champaign 

Anderson, Edith V., 203 Sixth Ave., Moline 

oe Waa Evelyn M., 507 Paris Ave., Rock- 
or 

Anderson, Geneva, 1107 45th St., Rock Island 

Anderson, Lauretta M., Sayre School, Chi- 


cago 
Anderson, Mabel E., 508 South St., Geneva 
Annan, Isabel D., Gladstone School, Chicago 
Armstrong, Iolene M., 211 E. Palace Row, 
Geneseo 
Atteberry, G. C., 6634 Raven St., Chicago 
Austin, Dorothy, 618 E. Orchard, Decatur 
Aye, Florence, 112 W. Hill St.. Champaign 
Back, Hattie, 205 W. Lincoln, Wheaton 
Badders, D. R., Wauconda Com. Cons. 
School, Wauconda 
Bagg, Edgar W. J., 905 Elmdale Rd., Glen- 
view 
Bahr, Ruth M., 331 N. Locust St., Aurora 
Baker, Ruth, 348 W. Prairie, Decatur 
Ballard, Gale, Edison School, Mt. Vernon 
Balling, George R., 7932 S. Ada St., Chicago 
Baltar, Ray, 307 Park Ave., Prophetstown 
Bansau, Hilda J., 430 Park Blvd., Glen Ellyn 
Barber, Olive, 2200 Eighth St., Rockford 
Barnes, Fred, College of Education, Urbana 
Barry, Agnes, Avalon Park School, Chicago 
Barry, Margaret, 610 S. Elmwood Ave., Oak 
ar 
Barwick, Mrs. Edna, 1720 Lincoln Ct., Rock 
Island 
Bassett, Catherine, Evanshire Hotel, Evans- 


ton 
Bauch, Minna, 517 Gay St., Pittsfield 
Baumann, Wanda, Oak Park School, Aurora 
Baxter, Mrs. Merle R., 6121 Hermitage Ave., 
Chicago 
Baylor, Carl W., Washington School, River 
Forest 
Beach, H. L., Wallace School, Sterling 
Beall, Ruth, Box 66, Paris 
Beaver, Eugene H., Doolittle School, Chi- 


cago 

Beck, Paul H., 706 S. Lombard Ave., Oak 
Park 

tBeckemeyer, Delmar W., Rosamond Attend- 
ance Center, Rosamond 

Becker, Ethel W., 1014 13th Ave., Moline 

Becker, Frances V., 1014 13th Ave., Moline 

Beckerman, John H., 7350 Pratt Ave., Chi- 
cago 

mae, Lowell F., 117 E. 12th St., Gibson 
‘ity 

Bell, Robert M., 2819 W. Sherwin Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Belsly, Josephine, 612 S. Cuyler St., Oak 
Park 

a Gunnar A., 1513 Fourth Ave., Ster- 
ing 

mete, Dale L., Milford Grade School, Mil- 


or 
Berry, William H., Box 360, Ashkum 
Betcher, Mabel, Washington School, May- 


wood 
Bethard, Eldon, Bennett School, Mattoon 
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Bilhorn, J. Chester, Belding School, Chicago 

Blakeway, Herbert N., Poe School, Chicago 

Bleutlinger, H. E., Camp Point o 

Block, William E., 3252 Broadway, Chicago 

— D. R., Supt. of Schools, Jackson- 
ville 

Bolin, Mayme, 625 39th St., Rock Island 

Bone, Paul L., Supt. of Schools, Princeton 

Bonghan, A., Agassiz School, Chicago 

Boye, Bernice, Parker School, Chicago 

Boyer, Edward H., 224 Cedar St., Centralia 

Bradley, Helen P., 1234 N. Monticello Ave. 
Chicago . 

Bradshaw, Elizabeth G., 10740 Calhoun Ave., 
Chicago 

Bradshaw, Ruth E., 458 S. Union St., Au- 
rora 

Brandenberger, Mildred L., 1206 Logan Ave., 
Danville 

Brandner, Lorene, 334 Clark St., Marseilles 

Brinkman, A. John, 10128 Charles St., Chi- 


cago 

Brinkman, Harry J., East Carondelet, Rt. 1, 
Columbia 

Bristol, Stanley T., 415 E. Jefferson Ave. 
Wheaton 

Broderick, Donald J., 621 Wayne St., Dan- 
ville 

Brown, Carroll E., 5479 Ellis Ave., Chicago 

Brown, Mrs. Dorothy, 801 Simpson St., 
Evanston 

Brown, Florence H., 824 Columbus, Ottawa 

Brown, Gretta M., Dist. Supt., 1839 N. Rich- 
mond, Chicago 

Brown, J. Elizabeth, Washington School, 
Jacksonville 

Bruce, Aldon J., 406 E. Elm St., Le Roy 

Brunjes, Orville O., 110 W. First, Hartford 

Bryant, Cuthrie L., Supt. of Schools, Die- 
trich 

Buchanan, Allen, Stonington 

Buck, Oliver H., N. Clay & Independence, 
Jacksonville 

Buell, Charles A., Jr., 2104 N. Oak Park 
Ave., Chicago 

Bundy, Howard, 1018 E. Broadway, Centralia 

Burch, Charles H., 609 W. California, Urbana 

Burlingame, Anna Louise, 1360 E. 52nd St., 
Chicago 

Burt, Robert O., Kingman School, Peoria 

Busbey, Mrs. Dorothy G., 711 E. Walnut St., 
Bloomington 

Buskirk, Donald, 6 E. Tenth St., Danville 

Butler, Chas. E., Irving School, Oak Park 

Butler, Wayne, Sharp Corner Elementary 
School, Skokie 

Buzzell, Leonard A., 1900 Kings Highway, 
East St. Louis 

Byrne, Margaret H., 9312 Longwood. Dr., 
Chicago 

Callaway, June E., Tovey School, Pawnee 

Callaway, Rolland, 310 N. Bloomington St., 
Streator : 
Camden, G. A., 614 N. Ridgeway Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Camsky, Mrs. Blanche, Lincoln School, 
Berwyn : 
Carlson, Evelyn F., 5740 S. Michigan, Chi- 
cago 

Carson, Loyd, Box 102, Godfrey 

Cassidy, T. L., Garfield School, Monmouth 
Cawelti, Donald, Skokie School, Winnetka 
Cessna, Hester E., 1662 Walnut, Danville 
Chapman, Blanche L., 2227 Benderwirt, 
Rockford 

Cheney, Celia Imo, Lincoln School, Hoopes- 


ton 

Chestnut, G. M., Supt. of Schools, Box 106, 
Oregon 

Christ, Alice Louise, 8931 W. Fullerton Ave., 
River Grove 
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Cidell, S. Thomas, 1653 N. Linder, Chicago 
Clark, Charles W., Supt. of Schools, Colfax 
Clark, Rose A., 4207 N. Kedvale Ave., Chi- 


cago 
i Evan B., Bridge School, Chicago 
Closson, Ruth, 2756 N. Pine Grove Ave., Chi- 


ago 

Coe. Col. Robert W., Supt., Junior Military 
Academy, Chicago 

¢Cohen, Theresa T., 1300 N. State Parkway, 
Chicago 

tColby, Evelyn F., 2701 W. Foster Ave., 
Chicago : 

Colyer, Katherine, 112 W. Hill St., Cham- 
paign 

Condon, Mary Louise, 821 Oakland Ave., 
oliet 

colin, Paul S., Co. Supt. of Schools, Rock- 
for 

Conroy, Vincent J., 4915 St. Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago 

Cook, Alice A., 163rd & Lowe Ave., Harvey 

Cooper, Hayden M., Grade School, Dist. 311, 
Princeville 

Coulson, John R., Sexton School, Chicago 

Cox, Irwin J., Hamilton 

Cox, Irwin J., Jr., Grade School, Warsaw 

Cox, Josephine A., 20 N. Mayfield Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Gar keweunes C., 7210 Oak Ave., Oak Park 

Cozean, Frank M., Berrian School, Quincy 

Crahan, Pearl M., 304 Bigelow St., Peoria 

Craney, Wayne, 926 Ferdinand Ave., Forest 


ar 

Crawshaw, Clyde, Supt. of Schools, Mar- 
seilles 

Crisler, Frances E., Box 92, Glen Ellyn 
Crum, A. H., Auburn Community Unit 
School, Auburn 

Culhane, Frank, Trumbull School, Chicago 

Cullen, Ruth W., 10347 Ewing Ave., Chicago 

Culp, Esther M., 743 Condit, Wood River 

Cummins, C. M., Horace Mann School, Chi- 


cago 

Cunningham, Right Rev. Msgr. D. F., 205 
W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 

Current, W. F., 311 E. McClure. Peoria 

Curtis, Ina L., 1110 Chestnut St., Waukegan 

Dahle, Dr. C. O., Supt., Elm Place School, 
Highland Part: 

—, Walter, John Mills Schools, Elmwood 
ar 

Daly, Edmund B., Sumner School, Chicago 

Damon, Russell I., 411 W. Park Pl, Peoria 

Dasher, Ruth E., 1666 Oak Ave., Evanston 

Davies, Mrs. M. I., 214 W. Illinois St., 
Wheaton 

Davis, Dr. Melvin G., Supt. of Sehools, 
Peoria 

Davis, Milton J., 725 W. 18th St., North 
Chicago 

Davis, Roger H., 526 Washington, Venice 

Davis, W. T., Lucier St., Murphysboro 

Day, Edith E., 221 E. Main, East Alton 

Day, Mrs. Ruth Looby, 623-33 Ave. Ct., 
Moline 

De Atley, Glenn O., 442 Lorena Ave., Wood 
iver 

Dennison, Leman A., Box 166, Roseville 

Detwiler, O. L., Greenwood School, Wau- 
kegan 

Dierkes, Helen M., Box 21, River Forest 

Dilley, Norman E., 1620 Georgia Dr., Urbana 

Dimmett, Welborn §., Supt. of Schools, For- 
est Park 

Donaldson, La Vina, 1500 N. 45th, East St. 
ouie 

Downey, Helen Marie, 8144 S. Ada St., Chi- 
ago 

Doyle, Margie C. E., 10911 Longwood Dr., 
Chicago 


Illinois 


Drechney, Hyacinth G., 5034 N. Neenah Ave., 
Chicago 

Duffy, Mollie, North Central School, Dixon 

Duncan, Glenn P., 316 S. Clifton St., Park 
Ridge 

Dunlap, Mary, 2218 24%4 St., Toulon 

Dunsmore, Margaret M., Lincoln School, 
East Moline 

Eater, J. W., Elementary School, Rantoul 

Edmison, Arthur, Ashley Rd., Mt. Vernon 

Edwards, Arthur U., East Illinois State Col- 
lege, Charleston 

Edwards, Mrs. Margaret M., 4650 N. Menard 
St., Chicago 

Edwards, Pansy Lee. Garfield School, Moline 

Elkin, Benjamin, 7327 N. Rogers Ave., Chi- 


cago: 

Ellis, H. W.. 617 N. 14th St., Herrin 

Elzay, Jack, Community High School, Down- 
ers Grove 

Engiand, Mary, Grade School, Blandinsville 

Erxleben, Arnold C., St. Paul’s Lutheran 
School, Melrose Park 

fErzinger, Tohn F.. 3927 Pine Grove Ave., 
Chicago 

Evans, Clifford E., Community Cons. School, 
Sidell 

Everitt, Helen E., Roosevelt School, Pekin 

Eyman, Nepha M., 520 W. Wood, Decatur 

Fahy, Mrs. Evangeline H., 5009 Monroe St., 
Chicago 

Falahey, Gladys, 1616 S. Avers Ave., Chicago 

Fasan, Walter R., 6010 S. Throop St., Chi- 
cago 

Ferguson, J. C., Box 150, Wheaton 

Finch, D. Gerald, 2510 11th St., Rock Island 

Fink, Stuart D., McMurry Training School, 
De Kalb 

Finlayson, John L., 1621 Wabansia Ave., 
Chicago 

Fischer, Floyd A., Roanoke 

Fisher, Dr. J. Sherrick, Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston 

*Fitch, Grace, Franklin School, Jacksonville 

Fitzgerald, Eleanor M., 7650 S. Wolcott Ave.. 
Chicago 

Fitzgerald, Margaret M., Hamilton School, 
Chicago 

Fitzsimons, Isabella, 7300 Merrill, Chicago 

Flershem, Marguerite L., 11411 S. Eglleston 
Ave., Chicago 

Flood, James, 156 School St., Libertyville 

Fordyce, H. Glenn, Box 456, Orion 

Fosse, Frances, 1721 N. Church St., Rock- 
ford 

Foster, Florence, 1455 N. Maple, Decatur 
Foster, Ione A., 258 N. Leavitt St., Chicago 
Foster, Lee R., Forest Ridge School, Mid- 
lothian 

Franklin, Gilbert W., Barry 

eee John L., 508 N. Elm Blvd., Monti- 
cello 

Frey, Grace Hurst, 738 Hinman Ave., Evans- 
ton 

Fristoe, Dewey, Box 364, Flossmoor 

Fristoe, Wallace H., 10559 S. Hale Ave., 
Chicago 

Fulkerson, C. V., Hawthorne School, East 
St. Louis 

Fullmar, C. E., Wadsworth School, Chicago 

Gaddis, Edwin A., Altamont 

Gale, Ann V., 403 Jackson, Glencoe 

Gallagher, Mrs. Mildred, 101 N. Oak St., 
Palatine 

Gard, Mrs. Dorothy M., 1208 W. Charles St., 
Champaign 

Gardiner, Minnie M., 2436 Addison St., Chi- 


cago 
Gardiner, Vera G., 9209 S. Laflin, Chicago 


Garton, Mrs. Malinda D., 507 Sudduth Rd., 
Normal 
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Gentleman, Mrs. Florence L., 10344 S. Wood 
St., Chicago 

Gerlach, Sarah, 384 N. York St., Elmhurst 

Gerrity, Marguerite B., 2021 Point St., Chi- 
cago 

Giertz, Margaret E., 816 Taylor St., Joliet 

Giffey, Hertha, 4430 N. Beacon St., Chicago 

Gillespie, Oren F., Washington School, Cen- 
tralia 

Gliatto, Julia H., 880 Lake Shore Dr., Chi- 


cago 
Glick, Ira S., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
Glynn, Irene M., 5625 N. McVicker, Chicago 
Glynn, Will, Weldon 
Gonnelly, Ellen M., 9 W. Chestnut St., Chi- 


cago 

Goodrich, Albert H., 3815 N. Kedvale Ave., 
Chicago 

Gould, Paul G., Mossville 

Graetz, Ralph, 2660 Western Ave., Chicago 
Heights 

Graham, V. O., 4028 W. Grace, Chicago 

Graiff, Albert R., Livingston 

Grannon, Bernice M., 9136 S. Throop St., 
Chicago 

Gray, Dr. Wil'iam §S., University of Chicago, 
Chicago 

Greve, “Mabel C., 513 Third St., Savanna 

Gross, Marie Louise, 825 Main St., Evanston 

Gumbinger, Roseanna, Haven School, Chi- 
cago 

Gumm, Mrs. Hazel Ott, 1000 N. Dearborn 
ot.. Chicago 

Gurley, James G., 309 S. First St., Dundee 

Gustafson, Alice O., Louise W hite School, 
Batavia 

Gutzler, Grace, 926 Ferdinand Ave., Forest 

k 


Par 
Haley, Gerald J., 1326 W. 14th Pl., Chicago 
Hall, Jonas C., 823 W. Wilcox, Peoria 
Hammer, Kenneth S., Center School, Morris 
Haney, Russell F., 500 S. Tenth St., Pekin 
Hanke, R. H., Elementary School, Moose- 
heart 
tHannan, Grace, 1209 Astor St., Chicago 
tHansen, Herbert C., 1045 N. Lockwood Ave., 
Chicago 
Harding, Helen, 1940 Sherman Ave., Evans- 


ton 

Harlow, A. L., Pleasant Plains 

Harrington, Ethel K., Marquette School, 
Chicago 

Harris, Latham E., Rozana 

Harris, Vera G., 312 S. C St., Monmouth 

Harrison, James T., Box 236, Stewardson 

Hathaway, Harold C., 628 Kensington Ave., 
Mt. Vernon 

Hauser, Dr. L. J., Supt. of Schools, River- 
side 

Hawkins, W. A., Franklin School, Christo- 


pher 

Hayes, Margaret A., 6715 S. Ridgeland Ave., 
Chicago 

Hazard, Lucile, 1038 17th St., Rock Island 

Hazleton, Edward W., 2143 W. 107th PAL., 
Chicago 

Heagney, Anne, 1360 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 

— Irene C., 9035 Escanaba Ave., Chi- 


naa L. C., 1509 Center St., Des Plaines 

Hefty, Mrs. Agnes, Belmont Sta., Downers 
Grove 

— Lena I., Lafayette School, Jackson- 
ville 

Helding, Mrs. Dorothy W., 734 Elmwood 
Ave., Evanston 

Helling, Arthur G., 1000 N. Ridgeland Ave., 
Oak Park 


Helmrath, Clarence F., 45 W. 15th St., Chi- 


cago Heights. 
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Henderson, Margaret, 212 W. Healey St., 
hampaign 

Henson, Clarabelle, Cossitt Avenue School, 
La Grange 

Hightower, H. W., 1918 Western Ave., Mat- 
toon 

Hill, Thayer, Washington School, Naperville 

Hiller, Marvel, Northeast School, Evergreen 
Park 

Himmelmann, Frank M., Supt. of Schools 
Northbrook : 

Hodges, Herschel, Unit Schools, Roseville 

Hodgson, Elsie G., 227 State St., Ottawa 

Hoffman, Valerie, 4933 N. Wolcott, Chicago 

Hollingshead, Maud, 709 W. Springfield, 
Champaign 

Hollingsed, James C., 170 W. 26th St., Chi- 
cago Heights 

Holstein, Louise V., 7130 Union St., Chicago 

Holterhoff, Mrs. Adelaide G., 5500 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 

Holmes, Agnes Jane, Woodbine School, 
Cicero 

Hoots, Helen, 1932 E. William St., Decatur 

Hoover, Harvey W., Centerville Station 

Horine, Roy C., 137 W. 108th Pl., Chicago 

Hornbrook, Lynden, 2117 Willemoore Ave., 
Springfield 

Howes, Goldie K., 11252 S. Oakley, Chicago 

Howland, Mary E., 5415 S. Union Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Hubbell, Lawrence F., Lincoln School, May- 
wood 

Huff, Jennie Mae, Garfield School, Decatur 

Hufford, G. N., 153 S. Ottawa St., Joliet 

Hughes, Belle, 1812 Morrow Ave., North 
Chicago 

Humphrey, Owen E., 717 N. Division St., 
Mattoon 

Inskeep, Charles A., 1915 College, Mt. Vernon 

Jackson, William E., 4544 S. Michigan, Chi- 
cago 

James, Inez L., 610 Connelly St., Paris 

Jebens, Herbert H., 153 S. Randall, Aurora 

Jenson, Jantena E., 11242 Hermosa Ave., 
Chicago 

Jewell, Max, Brocton 

Johnson, Clemon E., Box 195, Dongola 

Johnson, Arthur T., 949 Grant Ave., Rock- 
ford 

am, E. Victoria, Logan School, Belvi- 


re 

p> <a Edith Ingeborg, 901 Elmwood Ave., 
Kewanee 

Johnson, Everette N., 1115 Tenth Ave., Rock- 
ford 

Johnston, Esta D., 315 Jackson Blvd., Oak 
Park 

Johnson, Hulda J., Culbertson School, Joliet 

Johnson, Joyce W., 8356 Maryland Ave., Chi- 


cago i 
Johnson, Stella M., 1730 W. 102nd St., Chi- 

cago 
Johnston, Glenn, Box 146, Cissna Park 
tJones, Edwin Erie, Jr., Dist. 15, Palatine 
Jones, Rolland W., Box 517, Louisville 
Jordal, Oden B., 800 Second Ave. Mendota 
Jordan, Wilma, Columbia School, Elgin 
jKaar, = Galeta M., 2143 Hudson Ave., 


Kahn, a 6250 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago 

Kalmon, Mrs. Sadie K., 6200 N. Kenmore 
Ave., Chicago af 

Kane, Catherine M., 8147 S. Ada St., Chi- 
cago 

Kara, Stephanie, Harding School, Posen 

7Kauffman, Merle M., 128 N. County St. 
Waukegan 

Kay, Sylvia C., 2103 N. Laman Ave., Chicag 
Kearns, Anna I. Winfield School, Naperville 
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Keas, De Lloyd W., 570 W. Leafland, De- 


tur 
Kelley, Mrs. Dorothy J., 3831 Prairie Ave., 
cago 

oe Dale, Supt. of Schools, Vermont 
Kennel, Oran, Gavin School, Ingleside 
Kimes, Myrtle E., 411 S. Columbus St., 
Streator : 
King, Fred, 206 S. Elmwood St., Peoria 
Kisch, Gertrude, 2519 Ridge Ave., Evanston 
Knous, W. Dwight, Central School, Zion 
Koehler, Earl L., 120 N. Columbia St., Naper- 
ville 

Koomar, Mrs. Bernadine, Grade School, 
Mazon 

Korby, Mrs. Marion, 222 Prairie St., Elgin 
Korty, Hester L., Court House, Winchester 
Kott, John H., 2701 S. Shields Ave. Chicago 
Kough, Blachford, 2120 Augusta Blvd., Chi- 
cago 

— Arnold C., Jackson School, Waukegan 
Krell, L. H., Grade School, Winchester 
Kr.pner, Mrs. Louise K., 6534 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago 

Kubick, Edmund J., 8247 S. Christiana Ave., 
Chicago 

Lacosse, Robert H., Rugen School, Glenview 
La Force, Charles A., 9025 S. Throop St., 
Chicago 

Lambie, George H., Whittier School, Wau- 
kegan 

Lang, Charles E., 2819 W. 21st Pl., Chicago 
Lange, C. E., 3875 N. Sheridan, Peoria 
Lankenau, Viola, Center Rd., Frankfort 
tLanz, Anna D., 4840 Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago 

Larson, Eleanore E., 400 Homestead Rd., La 
Grange Park 

Larson, Mrs. Laura C., 2625 N. Orchard St., 
Chicago 

Leavitt, Jerome, Northwestern University, 
Evanston 

Lechimski, Mrs. Regina G., 5201 Warner 
Ave., Chicago 

Lee, W. Earl, 1115 Broadway, Normal 

Lester, Mary M., Halsey School, Lake For- 
est 

Levitt, Emma, 1839 N. Richmond St., Chicago 

Lewis, 1. E., 2641 Calumet Ave., Chicago 

Liddil, F 7005 N. Ridge, Chicago 

Lile, V. Meena Ann & Berrian Sts., Peoria 

Lindstrom, Herbert, 2913 31st St., Rock Is- 
land 

Lino, Frank D., 1649 Jarvis Ave., Chicago 
Lofdahl, Leslie C., 204 Oak Knolls Ave., 
Rockford 

Long, Sylvester, Grade School, Chatham 
Longfield, Clara A., 2334 W. 121st Pl., Blue 
Island 

eee. Viona H., 1927 S. 15th Ave., May- 
wooc 

tMack, Helen A., 417 Prospect, Alton 

Magner, Daniel J., 8004 S. Green St., Chi- 
cago 

Maguire, Irene, Cook School, Chicago 
Maher, D. Irene, Box 133, Viola 

Mahoney, Mrs. Viola, Colona 

Mallach, Margaret, 829 W. Poplar, Taylor- 
ville 

Malone, James J., 1845 Cortland St., Chicago 

Mandeviile, A. Dorothy, Box 41, Winnebago 

Martin, Alice L., 245 W. 51st St., Chicago 

Martin C. Lewis, Congress Park School, 
Brookfield 

Martin, Fairy, Rt. 1, Downs 

Mason, Grace S.. 1642 E. 56th St., Chicago 
Mau, Violet E., 3307 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 
McBride, William E., 3715 W. Polk St., Chi- 
cago 

McCann, Susan E., 604 W. 87th St., Chicago 


Illinois 


McClain, Beulah M., 798 N. Central Ave., 
aris 
McCormick, Drucilla, 1921 15%4 St., Rock Is- 


an 

McCurrie, Miss Marion T., 8116 S. Green St., 
Chicago 

McDonald, Denver W., Eugene Field School, 
Mt. Vernon 

McDonald, James L., 1217 Sherman, Danville 

McGaughy, Mrs. Jean B., Countryside School, 
Barrington 

McKee, Stanley W., Lincoln School, High- 
land Park 

McKenzie, Louise E., 402 Hawthorne Lane, 
Winnetka 

McKibben, J. D., Supt., Rova Community 
Unit, Oneida 

McKinnon, Nettie J., 323 W. Calendar Ave., 
La Grange 

McMahon, Mrs. Edna T., 10431 S. Hamilton 
Ave., Chicago 

McMath, Kenneth, Box 444, Centralia 

McMillan, Howard D., Supt. Grade Schools, 
Lewistown 

McSwain, Dr. E. T., Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Fvanston 

Menghini, Frank, Box 173, Royalton 

Mercer, H. J., 121 Broadway, Peoria 

Mercer, Helen R. ., 2326 Sunnyside, Chicago 

Meyer, Charlotte, Public School Office, De- 
catur 

Meyer, Eleanore H., 12511 S. Highland Ave., 
Blue Island 

Meyer, J. W., 915 N. Jefferson, Peoria 

Miller, Ralph, Supt. of Schools, Georgetown 

Mills, Clyde W., Unit School, Altamont 

Mills, Mrs. Marjorie F., 3650 W. School St., 
Chicago 

Minnis, Lemuel E., 387 Main St., Glen Ellyn 

Minogue, Mildred, 612 Ridge Ave., Evanston 

Moeller, Rachel, 2808 47th St., Moline 

Moon, James V., Supt. of Schools, Western 
Springs 

Moore, Aileen P., 9099 W. Foster St., Chi- 
cago 

Moore, Forrest, Elementary School, Waverly 

Moore, R. D., Supt. of Schools, Melvin 

Moran, Marion D, 10414 S. State. Chicago 

Morehouse, Zella, Lincoln School, Downers 
Grove 

Morgan, Lewis V., 130 W. Prairie Ave., 
Wheaton 

Morris, Emmet, Irving School, Maywood 

Morrison, Jack W., Hume Schools, Hume 

Mullen, Frances A., 228 N. La Salle, Chicago 

Mullin, Mary M., 4250 N. St. Louis Ave., 
Chicago 

+Murphy, Joseph, 309 Fredonia St., Peoria 

Murphy, R. R., Garfield School, Maywood 

Murray, Ethel M., 6719 Sheridan Rd., Chi- 


cago 

Myers, Max W., Supt. of Schools, Mansfield 

Naegele, Raymond J., Ravinia School, High- 
land Park 

Ness, Mrs. Julia C., 7019 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 

Neubauer, Wilson O., Supt. Community Unit 
Dist. 2, Liberty 

Nickell, Vernon L., Supt. of Public Instruc- 


tion, Springfield 

tNovotny, Lillian E., 3762 N. Lakewood, Chi- 

ago 

ns. L. S., 517 N. Parkside Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Nyquist, Alice, 1720 11th Ave., Moline 

Oestretch, Arthur H., 542 Abbotsford Rd., 
Kenilworth 

Oker, Mrs. Margaret McGann, 2301 W. 2lst 
Pl., Chicago 

O’Leary, F. Marie, 700 W. Scott St., Chi- 
cago 
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Illinois 


Olmsted, L. Marvin, Calumet School, Blue 
Island 

O’Rourke, Joseph M., 4959 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago 

Osborn, L. G., Asst. Supt., East St. Louis 

Oster, John, 225 Hickory, New Lenox 

Owen, Elizabeth N., 36 N. Worth Ave., Elgin 

Owen, Emerys H., 1807 Wisconsin Ave., 
Peoria 

Palaske, Doris M., 1618 Lincoln St., North 
Chicago 

Patrick, Mary L., 6142 Kimbark Ave., Chi- 


cago 

Paulsrud, Alice, 1205 Sherwin, Chicago 

Pearson, Florence M., 1110 Grant St., Dan- 
ville 

Peck, Mrs. Marie Mattocks, 2238 Lincoln 
Park W., Chicago 

tPeters, Florentine, Garfield School, Chicago 
Heights 

Peterson, Burdette, Shabbona 

Peterson, Carl H., 9807 S. Seeley Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Peterson, H. T., Emerson School, Maywood 

Peterson, Lillian E., 7347 Coles Ave., Chicago 

Peterson, Miriam E., 5422 Wayne Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Peterson, Orville B., Gorton School, Lake 
Forest 

Petz, Barbara J., 814 Hennepin St., La Salle 

Phillips, Nelle, Box 246, Pana 

Phipps, George C., 8108 Eberhart Ave., Chi- 


cago 

Phipps, Madge, 5025 N. Laramie Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Pittman, Kenneth C., Central School, Havana 

Pivoda, F. W., Jr., Rt. 2, Godfrey 

Poe, Ben H., Rockland School, Libertyville 

Poole, Albert E., 316 Graceland Ave., Des 
Plaines 

Postel, Harold H., 7731 Paxton Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Pricco, Ernest, Melrose Park School, Mel- 
rose Park 

Primrose, James W., 2313 Broadway, Quincy 

Propeck, George, Roosevelt School, River 
Forest 

Pruitt, Elberta E., 5303 W. Wellington, Chi- 


cago 
Punkay, Edward G., 7139 S. Normal Blvd., 
Chicago 
Pygman, C. H., Supt. Dist. 89, Maywood 
Quick, J. H., 29 N. Edwards, Melrose Park 
Quinn, Helen L:, 3151 W. Walnut St., Chi- 


cago 

Quish, Bernard A., 2601 W. 81st Pl., Chicago 

Rathbun, Ruth M., 5026 N. California Ave., 
Chicago 

Rawlings, Wyatt, Longfellow School, East 
St. Louis 

Reed, L. L., 230 Ontario St., Oak Park 

tReeder, Dr. Edwin H., College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 

Reiffel, Mrs. Sophie M., 3244 Ainslie St., 
Chicago 

Reinsch, Robert Lyle, 9201 S. Mayfield Ave., 
Oak Lawn 

Remley, Mrs. Eunice S., 118 La Salle St., 
Streator 

Renwick, H. A., Supt. Bushnell-Prairie City 
Schools, Bushnell 

Reynolds, Frances J., 8716 S. Wallace St., 
Chicago 

Richardson, Mrs. Grace H., 1119 Maple Ave., 
Evanston 

Ricketts, Robert E., Supt. of Public Schools, 
Evergreen Park 

Ritow, Herman, Boone School, Chicago 

Robinett, Dale, Rt. 1, Box 312, Georgetown 

Robinson, Mrs. Tennie Mae, Lincoln School, 
Evanston 
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Rogers, Dr. Don C., Asst. Supt. of Schools 
Chicago . 

Rogers, Earl R., Box 171, Carthage 

Rogers, Mrs. Mina S., Smyser School, Chi- 


cago 

Rohlfing, Charles F., 628 S. 17th St., Mt. 
Vernon 

Rollins, Leonard T., Franklin School, Quincy 

— Virginia L., Central School, Evergreen 


ar 
Romberg, Hildegarde M., 9128 University 
Ave., Chicago 
Rosenzweig, Celia, Stone School, Chicago 
Ross, Alice P., 115 W. 14th St., Danville 
Rossiter, William A., 206 E. Conover St. 
Eureka 
Rowe, Helen, 820 S. Carpenter St., Chicago 
Rowe, Lester E., Winfield Rd., Warrenville 
Rudiger, Gilbert, South School, Des Plaines 
Rugen, Myrtle L., Pfingsten Rd., Northbrook 
Rundle, Walter, Box 270, Woodstock 
Russell, Mrs. Hazel P., 739 N. Ada St., Chi- 


cago 

Sacger, Lucile A., 1106 N. Harlem Ave, 
River Forest 

Sampson, Gladys E., Young School, Chicago 

Samuels, Robert L., 557% N. Hough, Bar- 
rington 

Sanford, Helen M., 1940 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston 

Savage, George F., Supt. of Schools, Skokie 

Schaefer, Darlene M., 130 W. Bluff, Streater 

Schauer, Mrs. Lois E., 650 E. 91st Pl., Chi- 


cago 

Scherrer, Charles F., Webster School, East 
St. Louis 

Schilling, Roy O., 1568 W. Sunset Ave., De- 


catur 

Schmitt, Marvin J., 1036 Superior St., Oak 
Par 

Schrock, Clarence W., 2350 W. 110 PI., Chi- 


cago 

Schwalbe, Elmer E., Lewis Clark Jr. High 
School, Wood River 

Schwartz, Mrs. Dorothy, Durand 

+Scott, Ralph S., 7538 Luella Ave., Chicago 

Scully, Susan, 6554 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago 

Seyfert, Warren C., Laboratory School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 

Shafer, B. F., Supt. of Schools, Freeport 

Shaffer, Mrs. Irene, 488 W. Judd St., Wood- 
stock 

Shakmanoff, Mrs. Bernice Eddy, 6318 S. 
Maplewood Ave., Chicago 

Sharpnack, Mrs. Victoria J., 46 W. 15th St., 
Chicago Heights 

Shaw, Mrs. Mary, 638 Elmwood Ave., Evans- 


ton 
Shaw, Ralph, 11941 S. Parnell St., Chicago 
Sheehan, John M., 1301 E. 73rd St., Chicago 
Sheridan, Mary E., Barnard School, Chicago 
Shimmin, Violette O., Reddick 
Shinker, Clara, 410 N. Garfield Ave., Cham- 


paign ae 
Shores, J. Harlan,University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana ; 
Shoemaker, Bertha, 717 University Pl. 
Evanston 
Shoulders, Forrest H., 508 W. Walnut St. 
Robinson 
Sibert, Marvin R., London Mills ; 
Siebert, Edna M., 6450 Kenwood Ave., Chi- 


cago : 
Siefferman, F. R., Ridgely School, Spring- 

e . 
Singer, Mrs. Marion K., Libby School, Chi- 


cago 
Sires, Ely, 318 Orchard Dr., Park Forest 
Sister Mary Roberta, 5062 Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago ; 
Skelly, Robert F., 403 S, Edison Ave., Elgin 
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Smiley, Rachel T., 5442 S. Harper Ave., Chi- 
Smith, Allen, 430 Cumberland Ave., Park 
‘d 
gue Gowns L., 801 Jefferson St., Madison 
+Smith, Helen M., Eberhart School, Chicago 
Sodt, Dorothy C., 230 W. Lake St., Barring- 


n 

Solberg, Mabel, Jefferson School, Berwyn 
Spangler, Olive, 111 Richards St., Joliet 
Sparr, Mrs. Jessie Stewart, 503 S. Hibbard, 
Staunton 
Springman, John H., 1335 Waukegan Rd., 
Glenview . 
Stacy, R. N., Dewey School, Quincy 
Stahlheber, John E., 108 Ninth St., Wood 
River 
Steiner, Marie, 3221 N. Sacramento, Chicago 
Steinmetz, Kathryn E., 6101 N. Talman Ave., 
Chicago ; 
Stevenor, Robert, St. David St., St. David 
Stiegemeyer, Barbara, 33 Chalmers, Cham- 
paign 
Stoker, Frank W., Howe School, Chicago 
Stork, Nelson N., Supt. of Schools, Wood- 


stock : 

Strawe, Walter V., 2653 N. Mozart St., Chi- 
cago 

Stroker, Kenneth, 1596 N. Kellogg, Gales- 
burg 

Sullivan, J. L., 189 Fellows Ct., Elmhurst 

Sullivan, Mary M., 6719 Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 

Swango, Tom W., Box 26, Rardin 

Swanson, Jennie Adele, 3811 32nd Ave., Mo- 
line 

Swartzbaugh, H. D., Middle Park Dr., Can- 


ton 

Sweat, Clifford H., Asst. Supt., Park Ridge 

Swets, Henry A., 7122 §S. Sangamon St., 
Chicago 

Taube, Arnold M., N. Chicago St., Geneseo 

Taylor, Lilian, 10327 Hamilton Ave., Chicago 

Terrell, H. Brooks, 322 S. 12th St., Quincy 

Thomas, M. Antonia, 231 W. 23rd Pl., Chi- 
cago 

Thompson, Ernest, Central School, Des 
Plaines 

Thompson, Leona M., 6128 N. Talman St., 
Chicago 

Thomson, Maud, 1457 N. Cedar St., Gales- 
burg 

Tierney, Catherine M., 1446 W. Garfield 
Blvd., Chicago 

Tierney, Sara F., May School, Chicago 

Tomku, John K., 1218 S. Scoville Ave., Ber- 
wyn 

Traughber, T. Loyd, Community Consoli- 
dated Grade School, Oswego 

Trenary, Alice M., 621 W. Jackson, Peters- 
burg 

Trotter, Mary Isabelle, South Side School, 
Coal City 

Trusler, Robert F., Circle & Randolph, For- 
est Park 

Turner, William E., 712 Oakland St., Quincy 
Uhlir, Arthur, 4221 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago 
Urquhart, Margaret, 5330 Barteau Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Van Valzah, Mrs. Audrey D., 3000 S. Ridge- 
way Ave., Chicago 

Wade, J. Merle, Supt. Dist. 2, Jacksonville 
Waldschmidt, Victor C., Grace Lutheran 
School, River Forest 

Walk, Argola, 15 W. Davis, Arlington 
Heights 

Walker, Myron C., 116 Ave. A, Danville 
Wallschlaeger, T. W., John Palmer School, 
Chicago 

Walters, Robert E., 303 Russell, Peoria 


Indiana 


Watts, Mrs. Ethel G., Oakenwald School, 
Chicago 

Wegehenkel, Mrs. Grace E., Grade School, 
Elvaston 

Weller, Dorothy, Avery Coonley School, 
Downers Grove 

Werner, Eugene, 1312 E. Main, Streator 

Wetzel, A. R., Supt. of Schools, Galena 

Wiley, Flossie, 205 W. Elm, Urbana 

Williams, Claude L., 7423 Bennett Ave., Chi- 


cago 

TWilliams, Ralph R., 7427 Bennett Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Williams, Wade, 118 E. Clinton Ave., Mon- 


mout 

Williamson, Mrs. Mabel A., Goethe School, 
Chicago 

Wilson, Dr. Charles H., Supt. Dist. 108, 
Highland Park 

7Wilson, Irvin A., 437 S. Stone Ave., La 
Grange 

Wilson, Kenneth D., 416 W. Washington St.. 
Marengo 

Wilson, Phyllis J., Brady School, Aurora 

Wilson, R. Dale, Supt. Saline County Schools, 
Harrisburg 

Wilson, William P., 1410 N. Rockwell St., 
Chicago 

Wiman, Albert J., Sycamore at Harrison, 
Villa Grove 

TWinegarner, J. Lewis, 15820 S. Kedzie, Har- 


vey 

Winkle, Robert C., Elk Grove Dist. School 
59, Arlington Heights 

Wright, Mary, 157 E. Court St., Farmington 

Wright, Roe M., Supt. Central Unit Schools. 
Robinson 

Wright, Viola, 22 N. Liberty St., Elgin 

Yeazel, James O., 1906 N. Oak, Danville 

Young, Chel, Consolidated School, Bardolpb 

Young, Lovisa A., 13043 Maple Ave., Blue 
Island 

Zehr, Ervin L., 1229 Seneca PIl., Peoria 

Zimbleman, W L., Rt. 2, West Frankfort 


INDIANA 


Adolay, Helen, 2749 Manker, Indianapolis 

Alderman, Jesse W., 2606 Sunnyside, New 
Castle 

tAlexander, Mrs. Margaret P., 1823 E. Don- 
ald St., South Bend 

Allen, Glen, 900 E. Second St., Bloomington 

Allen, Mrs. Madeline M., 2714 Paris Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Allison, Emma Mae, 2168 N. Capitol Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Ambroz, Mrs. Margaret, School 44, Indianap- 
olis 

Anderson, Harold, Sutton School, Muncie 

Anderson, Margaret G., Grade School, Perry- 
ville 

Apfelstadt, Gilbert C., Rt. 1, Logansport 

Armstrong, Roland, 178 N. Huntington, Wa- 


as 

Ash, Lelah, 116 N. Cass St., Peru 

Atkins, Amos H., 717 Markwood Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

Avery, Albert, Greencastle 

Bailey, Vaughn E., 4311 Arlington Ave., Ft. 
Wayne 

Barr, Ralph E., Stanley Hall School, Evans- 
ville 

Bean, Olive R., 115% S. Ninth St., Richmond 

Bedford, Anna Pearl, 3939 Central Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

Bell, Mrs. Eva H., 856 Woodrow, Indianapolis 

Bell, Kenneth R., 6044 Kingsley Dr., Indi- 
anapolis 

tBest. William E., 688 Lincoln Ave., Evans- 
ville 
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Indiana 


Bigham, Mrs. Edith H., 420 S. 15th St., Terre 
Haute 

Binford, H. E., 441 S. College Ave., Bloom- 
ington 

Bingham, H. Beth, 215 E. Third St., Misha- 
waka 


oo Burniece L., 307 S. 15th St., New 


Castle 

eee, Paul F., 2521 Monger Ave., Elk- 
art 

Blaikie, Muyrel, 2609 Poplar, Terre Haute 

Blair, Lucille M., 2509 Fernwood, Terre Haute 

Blue, Lloyd N., 4810 E. 16th St., Indianapolis 

Boggy, Mrs. Cathryn, 4428 E. 34th St., In- 
dianapolis 

Boothe, Leroy E., 615 S., 19th St., Lafayette 

"ane Herbert L., Kyger School, Frank- 
ort 

Bridgewater, Mrs. Addorena, 1111 Winton 
Ave., Indianapolis 

Bridwell, Searle A., 704 Harrison Ave., Terre 
Haute 

Broadburst, Helen, 5945 Hyslop Pl., Ham- 
mond 

Brooks, Ross, Delaware School, Evansville 

Bryan, Lloyd, 924 W. Sherwood Ter., Ft. 
Wayne 

Burokee, Paul, Roosevelt School, Anderson 

Burton, Lavinia, 1419 Nichol Ave., Anderson 

Bussell, Lyell, Stevenson School, Muncie 

Campbell, E. M., Culver School, Evansville 

Capps, Raph L., 1330 Parrett St., Evansville 

Carnes, Mrs. Mary I., 1841 N. Seventh St., 
Terre Haute 

Carter, Charlotte, 6121 Haverford Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

Carter, Mrs. Dollie W., 11 Blanchel Ter., 
Jeffersonville 

Cary, Mrs. Jeannette S., 2027 Boulevard PI., 
Indianapolis 

Casey, Rev. John B., 144 W. Georgia St., 
Indianapolis 

Castle, Nelson, 4221 Broadway, Indianapolis 

Catt, Othniel D., 915 S. Water St., Hobart 

Chapman, Frank W., 411 Miami Club Dr., 
Mishawaka 

Christian, T. L., Supt. of Schools, Lebanon 

Clark, Albert W., 6519 Monroe Ave., Ham- 
mond 

Clark, Bury, Longfellow School, Muncie 

Clark, Marie, Washington School, Vincennes 

a a Harold, 323 Holton Ridge, Crown 
omt 

Coffin, Florence, 1005% Washington St., 
Michigan City 

Collins, Leona, 1401 S. 25th St., Terre Haute 

Collins, Ralph R., 10915 Central Ave., Gary 

Combs, Lex V., Rt. 14, Ft. Wayne 

Concannon, Edna L., Rt. 2, West Terre 
Haute 

Connor, Mary, 3040 Washington Blvd., In- 
dianapolis 

Cook, Mrs. Irma W., 3338 Brookside Pkwy., 
N. Dr., Indianapolis 

Cook, Maurice J., 323 W. Oakdale Dr., Ft. 
Wayne 

Cook, Raymond L., 710 Tipton St., La Porte 

Coss, Arthur F., 1326 Ridge St., Richmond 

os Clifford C., 5511 Lowell Ave., Indianap- 
olis 

Cross, Glenn, 1412 South D St., Richmond 

Crum, Russel E., 1302 W. Branning Ave., Ft. 
Vayne 

Daley, Catharine, 3718 S. Wayne, Ft. Wayne 

Darst, Mrs. Dallice F., 329 N. Main St., 
Tipton 

Dawson, Don E., 10 S. 26th St., Lafayette 

tDeckard, Paul A., Tipton School, Logans- 


rt 
ker. Paul L., Central School, Lebanon 
Denney, H. R., Durgan School, Lafayette 
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Devaney, Adelaide, 34 Home Ave., Terre 
Haute 

De Vault, M. Vere, University School 
Bloomington F 

Dewalt, Opal, 7409 Monroe Ave., Hammond 

Doades, Clifford L., Walnut Street School 
Washington . 

Doub, Deward, 623 Klinger St., South Bend 

a “ae Isabella, 2415 Shelby St., Indianapo- 
is 

Dugan, Mrs. Belva Jones, 515 Hendricks S¢t., 
Anderson 

Dyer, Lary Everett, Fairview School, Bloom. 
ington 

Edwards, Beatrice V., 624 S. Eighth St.. 
Vincennes 

Eller, Mrs. Lola Stuart, Rt. 1, Brownsbury 

Emery, Lillian, McDonald Lane, New Albany 

Engels, Bernice, 524 Garfield St., Gary 

Eppert, Geraldine, 5411 Washington Blvd, 
Indianapolis 

Evans, Adah E., Washington School, Elwood 

Evans, George T., Columbia School, Ham- 
mond 

Evans, Rae, 1908 136th St., East Chicago 

Farmer, Esther, 1027 Indiana Ave., Anderson 

Felton, Clayton E., 715 Forest Ave., South 
Bend 

Femyer, Alice, Dir. of Elem. Inst., 1820 §S. 
Sixth St., Terre Haute 

Fields, Kenneth L., Belle Gregg, Annex, and 
Havens Schools, Rushville 

TFields, Thomas, 316 E. Van Buren St., Co- 
lumbia City 

Finch, Lewis E., Box 306, Nashville 

Fisher, George H., 5920 E. St. Clair St., In. 
dianapolis 

Fisher, Laban J., 1714 Broadway, Logansport 

Flack, Mrs. Maude M., 4115 Rookwood, In- 
dianapolis 

Flood, Enadna, 1205 Clay St., La Porte 

Foster, Grace L., 1231 Roosevelt St., Gary 

Foltz, Elsie, 2427 Garfield Ave., Terre Haute 

Franks, Carleton H., 136 S. Section St., Sul- 
livan 

French, Doyle, 144 Garfield, Elkhart 

Friesner, Mrs. Gladys M., Rt. 15, Brendon- 
wood, Indianapolis 

Fuller, Herschell, 509 N. Dunn, Bloomington 

Funk, Olive K., 2301 Park Ave., Indianapolis 

Gaddis, Rollie R., Lawrence School, Indiar- 
apolis 

— Cecelia, 836 N. Rural St., Indianapo- 
is 

George, Lester, Nicholson School, Richmond 

Gill, Lela, 2526 College Ave., Terre Haute 

Gorman, Ruth, 4241 Park Ave., Indianapolis 

Goshorn, Deloris, 3805 N. Dearborn, Indi- 
anapolis 

Gossett, W. Harold, 150 W. 40th St., In- 
dianapolis 

Gossom, Miss Murrell, 2007 N. Ninth St., 
Terre Haute 

Grandstaff, Cecil W., 200 20th St., Logans- 
port 

Gray, Mrs. Helen D., 3939 Parker Ct., In- 
dianapolis 

Gray, Merle, 217 Webb St., Hammond 

Green, William Embree, 131 S. Franklin St., 
Oakland City 

Griffiths, Margaret C., 1131 S. Fourth St., 
Clinton . 

Hagedorn, Lois, 2206 N. Alabama, Indianapolis 

Hall, Alma W., 75 Walnut St., Southport — 

Hall, L. E., 1219 N. Tuxedo St., Indianapolis 

Halloran, Mona, 2401 Mariposa Ave., Terre 
Haute 

Hampton, Claude L., 1558 S$. Jackson St. 
Frankfort 
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Haney, F. Foy, Jefferson School, Michigan 
‘ity 

Hardy, A. Garland, 430 N. Cullen St., Rens- 
selae 

Harrell, Horace H., 521 S. Fess, Bloomington 

Harris, C. M., Franklin School, South Bend 

Harris, Clarence E., 1306 Illinois St., Colum- 
bus 

Haverstick, Harriet, Box 127, Noblesville 

Hays, Earl W., 506 Rex St., Muncie 

Hays, Ordesta, 732 Pine St., Michigan 

Heady, Mrs. Vernah Jarvis, Rt. 3, Box 168, 
Terre Haute 

Heizer, L., 4530 Marcy Lane, Indianapolis 

+Hendricks, Clyde W., Route 1, Andrews 

Hendrickson, Orvel, Mars Hill School, In- 
dianapolis 

Hendrickson, Ray P., 1808 W. Franklin, Elk- 
hart 

Herbst, Frieda, 966 N. Belleview PI., Indi- 
anapolis 

Hill, Adah M., 
dianapolis 

Hoke, Lucille M., Rt. 4, Vincennes 

Hollar, Floyd W., Rt. 2, Warsaw 

Honnold, Opal, 236 S. West St., Tipton 

Hoover, Charles O., 1804 S. Armstrong, Ko- 
komo 

Hopkins, George M., 1417 S. Armstrong, Ko- 
komo 

Hopkins, Lowell, 
Evansville 

Hopping, Mrs. Vera W., 6095 Ralston Dr., 
Indianapolis 

Houston, H. Herbert, Payne School, Franklin 

Howe, J. Edwin, 423 S. Grand Ave., Evans- 
ville 

Hudson, Earl E., Public Schools, Westphalia 

Hughes, Otto, University School, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 

Hunsberger, Andrew, 630 S. Sixth St., Goshen 

Hunsberger, Fern, Rt. 1, Wakarusa 

Huat, Margaret, 302 Court House, Evansville 


3444 N. Pennsylvania St., In- 


200 N.W. Seventh St., 


Hutchinson, C. E., 1909 Beeler St., New Al- 
bany 

Ivins, Franklin M., Lincoln School, Ft. 
Wayne 


Jackson, Clarence Edward, Rt. 14, Box 253F, 
Indianapolis 

Jackson, William E., 1919 Central, Lafayette 

James, Emory A., 1306 Finley St., Indianapo- 
lis 

Johnson, W. B., 1261 King Ave., Indianapolis 

Jones, Mrs. Daisy, 319 S. 14th St., Richmond 

Jones, Mrs. Lucile M., 5608 Beechwood Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Jorgensen, Helen, 217 Webb St., 

jJoynes, Mrs. Edith B., 
La Porte 

Kaiser, Shelton, Lake St. Dr., Culver 

tKarns, Loren V., Martha Winesburg School, 
North Manchester 

Kastner, Annetta, 500 N. Michigan, Elkhart 

Keene, Owen B., 4509 Mitchner St., Lawrence 

Kelly, Clarence E., 814 S. Tenth St., Lafay- 


ette 
Kennedy, R. C., 1325 S. Buckeye St., Kokomo 
Kenworthy, Loyd L., 2915 Iowa Ave., Con- 
nersville 

Kirk, Mrs. Emma, 1611 Second St., 
Kitt, Eugene E., 
Wayne 
Kohlmeyer, Harold, 7935 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis 

Kysar, H. B., Hendricks School, Shelbyville 
Lacey, Mrs. Georgia H., 7990 Hillcrest Kd., 
Indian: apolis 

Lancaster, Freda Jane, 2313 N. Anthony, Ft. 
Wayne 

Langell, Katharine, 227 W. 11th St., 
son 


Hammond 
706 Woodward St., 


Bedford 
Washington School, Ft. 


Ander- 


Indiana 


Langford, Mrs. Ruby A., 546 W. 28th St., 
Indianapolis 

Lantz, Parke D., 1200 S. Seventh St., Goshen 

Larimer, John E., 821 S. Eighth St., Goshen 

Larimer, Otis, Hawthorne School, Eikhart 
+Lautenschlager, Harley, Washington School, 
Ft. Wayne 


tLemme, Carl W., 1820 Bayard Park Dr., 
Evansville 
tLenon, E. M. 301 Cambridge Arms Apt., 


Evansville 
Lewis, David D., 4132 Cornelius Ave., In- 


dianapolis 

Lewis, Mrs. Lillian, 3540 N. Meridan St., 
Indianapolis 

Linville. Ray B., Washington School, La 
Fayette 


Lockey, D. D., Irving School, Hammond 

Lockey, Doris, Franklin School, Gary 

Lucas, Dale W., 1671 Spy Run Ave., Ft. 
Wayne 

Lykins, Charles E., Lincoln School, Muncie 

Lyon, William W., Bremen 

Mahoney, Agnes, 4227 Broadway, Indianapolis 

Manuel, Mrs. Nila, 2132 Eighth Ave., Terre 
Haute 

Manwaring, C. W., 202 32nd St., Connersville 

a ee 11 E. Portland Ave., Vin- 
cenn 

Martin, * Edith, 6819 Rosewood St., Hammond 

Matthews, John V., 210 N. Lindberg, Griffith 

McCammack, Kendal B., Grade School, Lowell 

McClelland, Mary, 1608 Fruitdale Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

McClure, Byrl, 2110 N. New Jersey St., 
Indianapolis 

McConkey, Ione, 2300 Hulman, Terre Haute 

McCormick, Albert T., Maplewood School, 
Connersville 

McCoy, Ginevra, 974 West Dr., 


Indianapolis 
McCullough, Carl H., 


218 Middlebury, Elk- 


art 
McCullough, Lena, 


Wedele School, Terre 
Haute 
McCutchan, J. B., 3013 First Ave., Evans- 
ville 


McDougall, Effie, Whittier School, Indianapo- 
lis 

McGinty, Agnes, 125 S. Fifth St., 

McGurke, Mary, 1610 N. 


Clinton 
Eighth St., Terre 


Haute 
McLaughlin, Dorothy C., 6904 Olcott Ave., 
Hammond 


McSwane, Harold, 3302 S. and Point Rd., 


Ft. Wayne 

Mehaffey, Richard K., Rt. 12, Box 273F, In- 
dianapolis 

Meihsner, Mrs. Grace S., Stokes School, 
Lebanon 


Miller, F. D., 1706 S. Webster, Kokomo 
Miller, John W., 1832 S. Main, Kokomo 
Minniear E. V., Supt. of Schools, Garrett 
Mitten, George W., 3903 Kenwood Ave., In- 


dianapolis 
214% W. 12th St., An- 


Monahan Harriett, 
derson 
Monroe, Jesse J., 1214 Kenmore St., Elkhart 
Montague, Wallace, 2035 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 
Moore C. N., Fountaintown- 
Morgan, Mary E., 4636 Haverford Ave., In- 


dianapolis 
*Morris, John M., 925 Nuttman Ave., Ft. 
Wayne 


Morrison, E. L., 313 Sunnyside Ave., Aurora 

Morrison, Dr. Nellie, Supervisors’ Office, 
Central High School Bldg., Muncie 

Mount, Ethel, Rt. 3, Noblesville 

Mow, Charles, 2000 Frances Ave., Elkhart 

Moyers, Clyde, Monroe & Hillcrest Schools, 
Delphi 
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Indiana 


Mullins, Lester R., Major School, Shelbyville 

Mundy, James L., ” $02 E. Institute St., Val- 
paraiso 

Murfin, Mark, 221 E. Seventh St., Blooming- 


ton 

Neff, Eldon J., 506 N. Hobart St., Hobart 

Nelson, Arnold K., 195 N. Shortridge Rd., 
Indianapolis 

Nessler, August, 1034 N. Tacoma Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

Nicely, Paul W., 4631 Boulevard PIl., Indi- 
anapolis 

Nicholson, Guy, 3300 Washington Ave., 
Evansville 

i George W., 313 Iroquois Dr., Evans- 
ville 

Norman, C. Harvey, 1002 S. Brady St., Attica 

Norris, E. L., 3331 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis 

Norris, Max H., 2444 Meridian St., Indianapo- 


is 

Northcott, Lincoln, 5141 W. 14th St., Indi- 
anapolis 

O’Bryan, Eugene, 1606 E. Vermont St., In- 
dianapolis 

Orear, Ethel L., 617 E. Main St., Lebanon 

Orr, Mildred B., 5347 College Ave., Indi- 
anapolis 

Ostheimer, George F., Rt. 11, Eox 289N, In- 
dianapolis 

Page, Lawrence A., 732 S. Bennighof Ave., 
Evansville 

ee Wayne R., 1102 York St., Indianapo- 


is 

Patterson, M. C., 428 W. Main St., Richmond 

ee. Lynetta L., Bingham School, Misha- 
waka 

Peckinpaugh, Earl, McKinley School, Muncie 

Peebles, Virgil M., 2112 North A St., Elwood 

Perkins, Marvin L., 1438 Longfellow Ave., 
South Bend 

Pesavento, Irma, 506 N. Seventh St., Clinton 

Petro, Kenneth, Roosevelt School, Muncie 

Pfeifer, Roger, 513 S. Main St., Bluffton 

Phipps, Laura E., McCullough School, Ft. 
Wayne 

> Dorsey F., 702 Catterlin St., Frank- 
ort 

Pittenger, Avice, Harrison School, Muncie 

Popp, Freda M., 4453 Central Ave., Indi- 
anapolis 

Powers, Mrs. Esther, 3705 Graceland, Indi- 
anapolis 

Price, James T., Rt. 4, Connersville 

Price, Maude J., 3025 N. Meridian St., Indi- 
anapolis 

Rafter, Agda, 1214 E. Broadway, Logansport 

Reimoid Crissie E., Studebaker School, South 


Bend 
ae. M. Lucille, 1613 E. Spring, New Al- 
any 
tRenner, Carl, 134 N. 12th St., Elwood 
Reynolds, Charlotte, 2307 S. Center St., Terre 
Haute 
Rice, Cecil, South Wayne School, Ft. Wayne 
Rice, Hugh, Miner School, Ft. Wayne 
Richardson, James C., Irwin School, Ft. 
Wayne 
Richman, Lucile, 330 N. State St., Greenfield 
Robb, Mrs. Iris F., 1920 H St., Bedford 
Roberts, John, Consolidated School #1, Oak- 
town 
tRobertson, O. Dale, Franklin School, Ft. 


Wayne 

Veeeer, Basil E., 419 S. Boeke Rd., Evans- 
ville 

—_ Mary E., 3630 N. Meridian, Indianapo- 
is 

Ross, J. Russell, 220 N. Maple St., Orleans 

Royalty, David L., 1318 N. Willow Rd., 
Evansville 

Royer, Mary, Goshen College, Goshen 
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Rund, Delmer E., Short St., Lawrenceburg 
— Flossie E., 505 Walnut St., Peters. 


bur 

Goad, Mrs. Catherine, 4267 Otterbein Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Sarber, Harold O., 1504 E. Beardsley, Elkhart 

Schaaf, Donald , 2 2151 Bayard Park Dr. 
Evansville . 

Schaefer, Charlotte S., 1723 N. Delaware St. 
Indianapolis F 

Schiul, Frank, Rt. 4, Terre Haute 

Scott, Elizabeth H., 3025 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 

Scott, Martha W., 3926 N. Capitol Ave. 
Indianapolis 

Scudder, Charles A., 2134 Pamela Dr., Indj- 
anapolis 

Shaffer, R. D., Supt. of Schools, Muncie 

Sherwood, Hollace C., Burris School, Mitchell 

Shew, Sarah Rue, Wright School, Universal 

Shockley, Mrs. Eva M., 326 S. W. First St., 
Richmond 

Shriner, Richard E., Houghland School, Ft. 
Wayne 

Shumate, Mrs. Iva S., 3615 W. Walnut, In- 
dianapolis 

Skidmore, Byrl, 317 W. 24th St., Connersville 

Sleeth, Haines W., 2200 N. W ashington St., 
Kokomo 

Sluyter, Arthur M., 7041 Monroe Ave., Ham- 
mon 

Smead, Betty Wolflin, 1216 E. Gum St, 
Evansville 

Smith, C. Gilbert, 305 Burlington Ave., Lo- 
gansport 

Smith, Lloyd N., Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute 

Snyder, Harold L., 700 Lawrence Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

Snyder, Leon N., 629 E. Washington, Green- 
castle 

Somner, Cecil B., Charlestown 

Spear, George, Rt. 4, Box 51, Richmond 

Sprague, George, 4021 Bowman, Indianapolis 

Spuller, Paul, James H. Smart School, Ft. 
Wayne 

Stafford, Mabel, Joseph Moore School, Rich- 
mond 

Stahl, Edgar A., 2757 Cruft, Terre Haute 

Stock, Loraine, 2624 Forest Ave., Evansville 

Stockton, L. R., 310 Green St., Plainfield 

Stomm, Homer W., 210 E. Bowman St., 
South Bend 

Stump, M. B., 1702 Miller St., Indianapolis 

Sullivan, Marie, 1040 N. Delaware, Indi- 
anapolis 

Summers, Helen, 706 S. Martin, Ligonier 

Sunthimer, Charles E., 3490 Birchwood, In- 
dianapolis 

Swartzel, Geraldine, 326 North St., Logans- 
port 

Scene, H. E., 1721 Charles St., Lafayette 

Swihart, Wayne E., 251 W. Jefferson St., 
Valparaiso 

Switzer, Charles Z., 904 S. 22nd St., Lafayette 

Tackett, W. Marshall, 6 N. Napoleon St., 
Valparaiso 

Tanruther, E. M., Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute 

Taylor, Robert F., 2506 Carlton Ct., Ft. 
Wayne 

Terrell, Homer H., 140 E. Garfield Ave., 
Martinsville 

Terry, H. L., Douglass School, Kokomo 

Thomas, Alice Cary, 3922 New Haven Ave., 
Ft. Wayne 

Thomas, Bryce, 222 S. Third St., Decatur 

ba Charlotte C., 307 Lincoln, Indianapo- 


Thomas, E, Glenn, Amboy 
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Thompkins, James E., 2305 W. Virginia St., 
Evansville 

Thompson, Dean, 1116 N. McCann St., Ko- 
somo 

on Mrs. Lillian, 2128 E. Chandler 
Ave., Evansville 

Thompson, Rose H., 2824 Boulevard PIl., In- 
dianapolis 

Thompson, Thelma, 726 N. 
Indianapolis 

Thornburgh, John W., 5210 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Thurman, Alfred, 2828 S. 14th St., New Cas- 
tle 

Timmons, J. D., 1212 Parkside Dr., Evans- 
ville 

Todd, Kermit R., 42 Beech Grove Ave., 
Batesville 

Traw, Glen H., Emma Roach School, Evans- 


Linwood Ave., 


ville 

Tyndall, Claude, 4318 Broadway, Indianapolis 

Van Cleave, Nelson R., 2417 Washington 
Ave., Terre Haute 

Vice, Mrs. Mae, Forest Park School, Muncie 

Vinson, Miss Cecil, 1229 S. Eighth St., Terre 
Haute 

Wadsworth, Mrs. Laura, 62 Layman Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Waldo, Mrs. Helen, Riley School, Muncie 

Walker, John S., Garfield School, Muncie 

Wallace, Harrold W., Jefferson School, Mun- 
cie 

Walley, H. E., 4808 Melville Ave., East Chi- 
cago 

Walters, Herman G., 328 Kinsey St., Rich- 
mond 

Walters, Lee, 1118 S. Webster St., Kokomo 

Walton, Dorothy, 3000 Cottage Ave., Indi- 
anapolis 

Ward, Mrs. Gertrude, 4101 W. 11th Ave., 
Gary 

Warner, Lawrence A., 2612 Waynewood Dr., 
Ft. Wayne 

Watson, Carlos, 400 E. Adams, Plymouth 

Webb, Charles M., 315 S. Eighth St., Goshen 

Weinantz, Russell, Noble Twp. School, St. 
Paul 

Weir, Mrs. Georgia §., 5612 Winthrop Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Weisheit, Clifton, 1322 S. 21st St., New Castle 

jWeldy, Myron D., 1141 Belmont Ave., South 
Bend 

Wheeler, Mrs. Edna Brier, 3949 S. State St., 
Indianapolis 

= Leslie J., Griffin Street School, New 
Albany 

Whittington, John, 1604 Broadway, Logan- 
port 

Whybrew, School, 
Muncie 

Wiehl, Mrs. Irene S., 604 E. 38th St., Indi- 
anapolis 

W an, Harold J., 826 E. Gum St., Evans- 
Vi e 

a Eva Y., 528 N. Central Ct., Indianapo- 


Dougan, Washington 


is 

Wiley, Alfred, Chestnut-Walnut School, 
Evansville 

Wills, James, Wheeler School, Evansville 

Wilson, Flora A., Rt. 4, Crawfordsville 

Wilson, John W., 1525 S. Indiana Ave., Ko- 
Komo 

Wileon, Noah W., West Hobart School, Ho- 
art 

Winebrenner, Heber, 256 Park Ave., Val- 
paraiso 

Witham, Lewis F., 1317 173rd St., Hammond 

Wright, W. M., 608 Liberty St., Elkhart 

Wright, Dr. Wendell W., Dean, School of 

, Education, Indiana University, Bloomington 

tates, Davis, 3219 E. Gum St., Evansville 


Iowa 


Yocham, Pearl, 1805 Davis Ave., Whiting 

Yoder, Huber A., 1721 Prairie St., Elkhart 

Young, I. Charles, Clayton-Brownlee School, 
Marion 

Youngman, Charles W., 60 Kenmore Rd., 
Indianapolis 

Zedekar, James L., Emerson School, Muncie 


IOWA 


Anderson, Erma X., 1245 39th St., Des Moines 

Ayer, M. Dorothy, 2 Park Pl., Keokuk 

Berkshire, E. E., Salter School, Burlington 

Beverly, Florence, Longfellow School, Wa- 
terloo 

Blanchard, Kathryn, 1226 48th St., Des Moines 

=eenen, Henry, 1390 Glen Oak St., Du- 
yu que 

Brockert, Clarence A., 1245 Wood St., Du- 
buque 

Buehler, Ruth, Washington School, Burling- 


ton 

7Campbell, Isabella J., Garfield School, Cedar 
Rapids 

Campbell, James A., 214 S. Davis St., Ot- 
tumwa 


Chamberin, Grace, 305 E. State St., Marshall- 


town 

¢Chidester, June, 301 W. Washington St., 
Fairfield 

Clarke, Ellen, 606 S. 19th St., Centerville 

Colt, Elizabeth, 908 First Ave. S., Estherville 

Coon, Hazel E., 324 E. State St., Mason 
City 

Crumrine, Jeannette, 1013 Denver, Waterloo 

Davis, Floyd A., Supt., 1602 Washington, 
Knoxville 

Dees, Lloyde, Prospect Hill School, Burling- 
ton 

Dekker, Marion, 766 Warden Apts., Ft. 
Dodge 

Dekock, H. C., Supt. of Schools, Tipton 

Dickerson, Blanche H., 809 S. Fifth St., Perry 

Dickson, Ernest, Lincoln School, Burlington 

Diehn, Donald J., 2754 Telegraph Rd., Daven- 


port 

Dietrich, Hilda, 521 Seminary St., Dubuque 

Donohue, Marjorie, 516 12th St., S.E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Dovey, Irma, 1050 Third Ave., S.E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Dunaway, Dorothea, 666 Seventh St., N.E., 
Mason City 

Eckstein, Catherine, 1914 Williams Blvd 
S.W., Cedar Rapids 

Edwards, Ada H., Box 4, Fairfield 

Enlow, Ruth, 6 Elder Ct., Council Bluffs 

Fear, Dcrothy, 916 First Ave. S, Estherville 

Ferry, Margaret, Ida Grove 

Frary, Marion B., Flint Hills School, Bur- 
lington 

Frey, Glen F., Wells-Carey School, Keokuk 

Fullerton, Craig, Perkins School, Burlington 

Funk, Charies E., 3202 Jackson Ave., Daven- 


port 

Gjellefald Helen, 335 N Seventh St., Forest 
City 

Grant, Mrs. Hazel Z., Hawthorne School, 
Independence : 

Gray, Loretta, Independent “School District, 
Burlington 

Grier, Perry H., Campus School, Cedar Falls 

Griest, Dorothy I., Grant School, Oskaloosa 

Griffin, Vera L., 214 E. Pleasant St., Maquo- 
keta 

Gritzner, Florence, 1225 Second Ave., S.E., 
Cedar Rapids 

Grupp, Mrs. Mabel B., Lincoln School, Wa- 
terloo i 

Harrington, Dorothy C., 121% Third Ave., 
S.E., Oelwein 
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lowa 


Hatten, Ruth M., Roosevelt School, Perry 


Hayes, Fern A., 766 Warden Apts., Ft. 
Dodge 
Heathershaw, Mae, 4501 Fleur Dr., Des 
Moines 


Heggen, Sarah, Biltwell Apt., Ft. Dodge 

Heifner, J. B., Roosevelt School, Waterloo 

tHelbig, Esther, 1033 Melrose Ter., Dubuque 

a, Albert D., 117 Richard St., Iowa 

ity 

Hensley, E. R., Anson School, Marshalltown 

Hentsch, Mrs. Ruth, 107 N. Fifth Ave., Vil- 
lisca 

Herrick, E. C., 1049 Seventh Ave. S., Clinton 

Hill, Loudine, 119 W. Tenth St., Lamoni 

Hill, Raymond, Kenwood School, Cedar 
Rapids 

Hixenbaugh, H. C., 1419 Haynes Ave., Cen- 
terville 

Horgen, Gladys, Box 747, Ft. Dodge 

Horn, Dr. Ernest, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

Howland, Adelene, 2404 
Moines 

James, Glen J., Fairview School, Ottumwa 

Jensen, Mrs. Nina L., 920 First Ave. S.W., 
Oelwein 


Forest Dr., Des 


Johnson, Barbara S., 6 Elder Ct., Council 
Bluffs 
Johnson, Bess R., Smouse School, Des 
Moines 


Jones, Benjamin, Supt. of Schools, 806 State 
St., Tama 

Kaisand, Mildred E., 1213 Penn, Des Moines 

Kauphusman, Marie V., 431 Fifth Ave S., 
Clinton 

Keane, Mrs. Eva M., 1118 Center Pl., Du- 
buque 

Kirlin, Vernon L., 911 12th St. N.E., Mason 


ity 
Kitch, R. L., 456 Burton St., Sioux City 
Laing, Otto B., Supt. of Schools, Algona 


Lamb, Mrs. Pauline, Grand Junction 

Lane, Zelda, Corse School, Burlington 

Langerak, Robert W., Bird School, Des 
Moines 

Lecoco, C. Louis, Dir. 
Office, Dubuque 

Leonard, Lloyd L., 1926 W. Fourth St., Dav- 
enport 

Lewis, Maurice §S., 
Moines 

Lightfoot, Lorene, 1133 44th St., Des Moines 

Lind, Frances, South Building, Webster City 

Lindsley, Clyde T., Johnson School, Cedar 
Rapids 

Logan, L. A., Supt. of Schools, Shenandoah 

Loomis, Dorothy L., 112 Boone St., Boone 

Luvaas, Clarence B., 59 22nd Ave. S.W., 
Cedar Rapids 

March, Lucile, 2200 Court St., Sioux City 

Martindale, Dr. F. E., Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls 

Mathre, T. H., 701% E. Fifth St., Atlantic 

Maxwell, Francis M., 1114 N. Adams, Mason 
City 

McCall, Flossie P., 524 First Ave. E., Newton 

McFarland, Mrs. Lucille, Click School, Mar- 
shalltown 

McPhail, Harry R., Supt. of Schools, Box 
192, Ames 

Meek, Margaret, Leon 

Meneough, Frances, 3330 52nd St., Des 
Moines 

Meredith, Reva Zoe, 515 N. Fourth Ave. E., 
Newton 

Meyer, Marjorie, Saunderson School, Burling- 
ton 


Board of Education 


831 E. Seneca Ave., Des 
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Miller, Jennie H., 
Newton 

Miner, Myrtle B., 1411 Sixth St., Perry 

Moorman, Mrs, Etta, Grimes School, Burling. 
ton 

Morgan, Doris M., 5304 Shriver, Des Moines 

Mosbo, Alvin O., 116 E. Locust St., Daven. 
port 

Nelson, 
Moines 

Nicholas, Lena P., 951 East St., Mason City 

Osborn, Edward E., 507 S. Fourth Ave. W,, 
Newton 

Othmer, O. Marea, 112 W. Sixth St., 
tine 

Parker, Clyde, Supt. of Schools, Cedar Rapids 

Patterson, Edith E., 2005 E. 29th St., Des 
Moines 

Pease, C. I., 2605 47th St., Des Moines 

Peterson, Edna L. E., 1618 E. 13th St., Des 
Moines 

Peterson, Elvira, Hotel Cerro Gordo, Mason 
City 

Peterson, Evelyn, Dir. of Elem. Educ., East 
High School Bldg., Waterloo 

Petty, Walter T., Co. Supt. of Schools, Leon 

Phillips, Ruth, 14000 Second Ave. S.E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Pogge, Lucile G., Van Buren School, Cedar 
Rapids 

7Pratt, 
City 

Pritchard, Ruth B., 5304 Shriver Ave., Des 
Moines 

Raich, Carrie, 824 N. 12th St., Keokuk 

Reeves, Stanley, Lyons Intermediate School, 
Clinton 

Reid, C. Freaman, 1715 Asbury, Dubuque 

Ritchel, Sara L., 837 Drake Ave., Centerville 

Ryan, Grace M., 1265 Langworthy Ave., Du- 
buque 

Samons, Emily Georgia, 2334 Elm St., Daven- 
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Almeda G., Victoria Hotel, Des 


Musca- 


Lloyd E., 602 Finkbine Park, Iowa 


port 

Sauer, Mrs. Besse, 602 S. Fourth St., Fair- 
eld 

Sawyer, Abbie B., 823 Douglas Ave., Ames 

Schalk, John E., 2520 Le Claire St., Daven- 
port 

Schindhelm, Margaret M., 218 E. Market 


St., Iowa City 
*Schroeder, Elsa, 865 Rose St., Dubuque 
Scott, Eva B., 108 Kirk Apt., Mason City 
Seavy, Donald, 534 S. Clark St., Iowa City 
Sister M. Gertrude Ann, Briar Cliff College, 
Sioux City 
Skovlin, Mrs. Blanche D., 22 N. Adams Ave., 
Mason City 
Smithey, Annie, 
Cedar Rapids 
Soltow, Deva B. 728 Warden, Ft. Dodge 
Speck, Carl C., 927 Bertch Ave., Waterloo 
Spitzer, Dr. Herbert F. University School, 
Iowa City 
Spooner E. Lucile, 411 N. 12th St., Center- 
ville 
Sprague, Ina L., 1132 Elm St., Grinnell 
Stephenson, W. D., 427 Lane St., Waterloo 
Strahan, Jenna, Taylor School, Cedar Rapids 
Swanson, E. V., 512 E. Tenth St., Muscatine 
Swanson, Mrs. Ila, 932 Kingsley, Waterloo 
Tapper, Inga B., 348 Forest Dr. S.E., Cedar 
Rapids 
Thada, Lillian B., 800 S. Main, Fairfield. 
Thomas, Myron G., 2050 Sunnyside, Burling- 
ton 
Thorne, N. 
Moines 
Toohey, Blanche V., 6030 N. Waterbury Rd. 
Des Moines 
Vanderlinden, J. S., Supt. of Schools, Perry 


1400 Second Ave. S.E., 


Ferne, Park Avenue School, Des 
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Vasey, Hamilton G., Supt. of Schools, In- 
dependence : 

Veith, Hazel A., 225 N. Eighth St., Keokuk 

Wagner, Albert, 625 Hamilton, Ottumwa 

Walters, Marjorie, 325 16th St. N.E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Watters, William J., Bryant School, Dubuque 
Wehman, Laura, N. Hill, Burlington 

Weisbrod, Florence E., 2600 Kingman, Des 
Moines 

Whitenack, Ethel, 107% Grant St., Mar- 
shalltown 

Whittlesey, Albert, 501 Ellis Ave., Ottumwa 

Wilcox, Leona, 1916 44th St., Des Moines 
Williamson, Estella, Box 27, Fairfield 
Wilson, Merle A., 2111 Des Moines St., Des 
Moines 

Wilson, Merle E., 203 S. Milner, Ottumwa 

Wirsig, Dorothy Ann, 102 E. Third St., Spen- 


cer 

Yates, Mary L., 2204 40th St., Des Moines 

*Yeager, W. C., 4820 Fourth Ave., Sioux 
City 

Zoller, Carlotta, 927 W. Fifth, Waterloo 


KANSAS 


Anderson, Melonee, Dunbar School, Kansas 
City 

Anderson, Myrtle, 212 N. 12th, Salina 

Anderson, Velma M., 819 W. Elm, Chanute 

Arnold, A. S., Cimarron 

Barclay, Margaret, Central School, Kansas 
City 

Barnett, Alice, Franklin School, Kansas City 

Barngrover, L. S., Box 95, Satanta 

Bassett, Everett I., Stowe School, Kansas 
City 

Bergman, F. V., Supt. of Schools, Manhattan 

Biggs, Michael L., 1414 Washington St., 
Great Bend 

Billings, Alma I., 402 S. Elm St., Pittsburg 

Billingsley, Will, McCandless School, Hutch- 
inson 

Bitikofer, Kenneth, Pretty Prairie 

Blanka, Harley A., 115 N. Madison, Junction 
City 

Boner, Helen A., Lowell School, Kansas City 

Bowden, John O., 643 S. Crestway, Wichita 

Bowen, Belle, Grade School, Brownell 

Brotherson, Marie, Whitmore School, Kan- 
sas City 

Bucher, Martha, Quindaro School, Kansas 
City 

Burk, Clyde, North Side School, Hutchinson 

Burr, O. O., Grade School, Sublette 

Carle, Midget, 926 Walnut St., Emporia 

Carter, John R., 1228 Indiana, Wichita 

Cartwright, Russell, Cleveland School, Cof- 
feyville 

Casebolt, Grace, Roosevelt School, Hutchin- 
son 

Cashman, Lola H., 902 N. Sum., Arkansas 
City 

weenie, Elizabeth, Snow School, Kansas 
ity 

Clow, Ruth H., 1631 Fairview, Wichita 

Conry, Floyd, 1102 Syracuse, Goodland 

Cook, Maurice E., State Dept. of Education, 
Topeka 

Croskey, Vera, Frances Willard School, Kan- 
sas City 

Crosno, Ina May, 1007 E. Ninth, Winfield 

Crossfield, Ruth, 709 S. Lincoln, Chanute 

ae. Leah E., Kealing School, Kansas 
ity 

Crumrine, Edward W., 528 S. Ash, Wichita 

Culp, Warren A., Washington School, Inde- 
pendence 

Dalke, Robert W., Central School, Hutchin- 
son 


Kansas 


Darrow, Wesley W., Grandview School, 
Hutchinson 
Davis, Mapes, L. M. Alcott School, Kansas 


Aty 

Dent, Harold C., Prairie School, Mission 

De Wald, Eva, Box 453, Russell 

Dirks, J. K., Gardiner School, Wichita 

Dixon, Grace §S., 302 N. St. Nicholas, Eureka 

Dodd, Mrs. Pearl, 2823 Broadway, Great 
Bend 

Easter, Bruce C., 812 W. Walnut, Salina 

Eberhart, Oliver, 205 S. Reformatory St., 
Hutchinson 

Edgerton, Dene R., Hickory Grove School, 
Mission 

Entz, Aganetha, 448 S. Ninth, Salina 

Erickson, Anna, Major Hudson School, Kan- 
sas Cit 

—* Esther, McKinley School, Kansas 
‘ity 

Erikson, Etna H., 3821 Sleepy Hollow Dr., 
Wichita 

TEspenlaub, Dorothy, J. J. Ingalls Schools, 
Kansas City 

Estes, Bonnie, 706 W. Fourth St., Coffey- 
ville 

*Evans, Myrtle M., Abbott School, Kansas 
City 

Finley, James M., Grade School, Lakin 

Fisher, Sybil V., Clara Barton School, Kan- 
sas City 

Fisher, Woodrow W., Mulvane 

Foster, Dan E., La Crosse 

Gaiser, Marie, Rt. 2, Leavenworth 

Garton, A. Wesley, Grade School, Tribune 

Giffin, Walter C., 5001 Clark Dr., Kansas City 

Glasgow, Mattie M., Park School, Kansas 
City 

Grammer, Mary, Washington School, Junc- 
tion City 

Gray, Maude, Roosevelt School, Kansas City 

Green, Mrs. Hazel S., Jefferson School, Iola 

Gunzelman, D. Edna, 1005 Chestnut, Emporia 

Guthridge, Wallace H., Supt. of Schools, 
Parsons 

Gwartney, Lloyd T., Grade School, Greens- 
burg 

Hammer, Ralph, 919 W. Central St., El 
Dorado 

Hardy, Myra, 321 N. Third, Arkansas City 

Hargadine, C. D., Grade School, Haviland 

7 Wylie V., 2511 W. 50th St., Kansas 
tity 

Harrison, Mabel B., Elementary School, 
Overland Park 

Hatfield, Gertrude M., 236 E. Erie, Wichita 

Hawkins, Mildred, Whittier School, Kansas 
City 

t+Haws, Nina, 315 N. Lorraine, Wichita 

Hayden, Murle M., Lincoln 

Henry, John M., Washington School, Great 
Bend 

Hepler, Elizabeth, Mark Twain School, Kan- 
sas City 

Houk, Laura L., Isely School, Wichita 

Howard, Ivy, Morse School, Kansas City 

Hunt, Ira E., 1525 Boswell Ave., Topeka 

Husser, Juanita, 809 Ottawa St., Leaven- 
worth 

Inbody, Donald, Grade School, Madison 

Ingels, Harry W., McKinley School, Iola 

Irwin, Madaline, Emerson School, Kansas 


City 

Jacobs, Esther, Noble Prentis School, Kan- 
sas City 

Jones, Parizada, Lincoln School, Kansas City 

Jones, Mrs. Ruth A., 204 W. 13th St., Hutch- 
inson 

Junker, Wilma, Bryant School, Kansas City 

Justice, Mrs. James O., 506 Osage St., Au- 
gusta 
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Kansas 


Kaufman, Ernest E., 1313 University Ave., 
Wichita 

Kelly, Beulah, Fairfax School, Kansas City 

Kelsey, Sara S., 139 E. Sixth St., Baxter 
Springs 

Kennedy, Opal Jayne, 735 Ohio St., Lawrence 

Kenney, Mrs. Pauline, 701 E. 14th St., Bax- 
ter Springs 

Kenton, Lola, Chelsea School, Kansas City 

— Doris, Douglass School, Kansas 
ity 

Kerr, Orville, Morgan School, Hutchinson 

Kindscher, Donald, Public Schools, Syracuse 

King, Eva A., Box 2946, Wichita 

King, Irvill Courtner, Elementary School, 
Tonqanoxie 

Kinsey, Gladys, Prescott School, Kansas City 

Kirby, Mrs. M. Elsie, Central School, Olathe 

Kirkham, Mildred, 936 New York St., Law- 
rence 

La Bunker, Evangeline, 1227 Olive, Leaven- 
worth 

Lafferty, Charles W., Public Schools, Atch- 
inson 

Laidig, Ira, Consolidated School, Oberlin 

Lamb, Clara S., Stanley School, Kansas City 

Legler, Mrs. Sue Todd, 119 Fourth Ave., 
Leavenworth 

Lindeman, Eileen, 334 S. 12th, Salina 

Lindhorst, Genevieve, Columbian School, 
Kansas City 

Lloyd, Glenn O., Lenexa School, Overland 

Loveless, Paul C., Supt. of Schools, Scott 


City 
Lowe, Harold E., 5635 Woodward, Merriam 
Majors, Clayton L., Box 152, Elkhart 
Malcolm, Stanley L., 605 E. Second St., Eu- 
reka 
Marsh, Raymond, 10711 W. 62nd, Shawnee 
Matthews, Georgia R., 305 N. Ninth St., 
Garden City 
McAnarney, Harry, Elementary School, 


Chapman 
McConnell, Mabel, Riverview School, Kansas 
City 
McCormick, Anna, 628 W. Iron, Salina 
McDaniel, Mrs. Helen, Franklin School, 
Leavenworth 
McGuire, Bessie, 1224 Madison St., Galena 
McNaughton, Lola, Parker School, Kansas 


City 
McNeil, Owen R., 211 Maple, Peabody 
McPherson, Dorothy, 409 W. Tenth, Coffey- 


ville 

Meeks, Hazel, Maccochaque School, Kansas 
ity 

Miller, Sirpora I., Attucks School, Kansas 


ity 
Mills, Margaret, 212 N. 12th St., Salina 
Mitchell, Ruth, 205 Weil Pl., Salina 
— Ruth, Eugene Ware School, Kansas 
ity 
Moeller, Myrtle H., Alcott School, Chanute 
Mosley, Ruth, 403 E. Third St., Beloit 
Nelson, Sarah H., John Fiske School, Kansas 


City 
Nickel, Jimmie H., Box 536, St. Francis 
Niehaus, Dorothy, Box 87, Bird City 
Noll, L. A., Junior College, Hutchinson 
Norton, Kenneth S., 1040 E. Eighth St., Colby 
Ours, Mrs. Helen E., 101 W. 24th, Hutchinson 
Palmer, Leslie, Box 547, Chase 
Parkes, Mildred D., 1301 Madison St., Galena 
Patton, Dwight, 419 W. Commercial St., 
Lyons 
Peed, Julia A., 430 E. 12th St., Hutchinson 
Pelzel, Helene, 326 S. Yale, Wichita 
Petit, Susie, a Verne Apts., Salina 
Plenert, Harold, Box 98, Lehigh 
Poort, Milton C., Potwin School, Topeka 
Pruter, Archie H., Hill City 
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Ramsay, Bruce, 1310 Ave. B, Dodge City 

tRankin, Don E., 407 N. Maple, Hutchinson 

Richardson, Mabel, Woodlawn School, Law. 
rence 

Roach, Margaret, Massasoit Hall, Atchison 

Romeiser, Mrs. Ruben, Timken 

Runk, Mrs. Ferne Reynolds, 701 N. B St. 
Arkansas City ‘ 

Samsom, Josephine, 609 R St., Atchison 

Sarna, Willard C., 708 Vine, Wamego 

Schlegel, Carl B., Public Schools, Minneola 

Schroder, Herbert E., 1417 Legore Lane, 
Manhattan 

Scott, Lenore H., 1631 Fairview, Wichita 

Seaman, Leona Ruth, 339 Clark St., Augusta 

Seaton, Paul, Antioch School, Merriam 

Settles, Fred L., Public School, Palco 

Shaw, Helen E., 1400 Massachusetts St., 
Lawrence 

Shimmick, Lillian, Field School, Beloit 

+Simmons, Hazel Lee, 1646 Barker, Lawrence 

Singer, Mrs. Mary, Park School, Wichita 

Skudler, Rose, 3321 Westover Rd., Topeka 

Smith, Bernice, Box 869, Garden City 

Smith, George B., 103 Fraser, Lawrence 

Smith, Wallace, Turner 

Sparks, Elizabeth, Hawthorne School, Kan- 
sas City 

Spong, Clarence R., Public Schools, Syracuse 

Sprecher, Eldred A., Grade School, Fowler 

Stateler, L. G., Hutchinson 

Stewart, David K., 7925 Parallel Ave., Bethel 

Stranathan, James, 573 S. West St., Wichita 

Taylor, Christine, 308 E. Lyon, Lyons 

Thompson, Morris J., 111 S. Madison, Hutch- 
inson 

Thornburg, Mrs. Winnie C., 201 S. Chautau- 
qua, Wichita 

Todd, Susan, 2141 Rhode Island, Lawrence 

Vaughn, Iona, 304 W. Lincoln, Wellington 

Ward, W. T., Washington School, Wichita 

Waldron, Mrs. Elsie, 2111 N. 29th St., Kan- 
sas City 

Walker, Vivian, 700 N. Water St., Pittsburg 

Waugh, Kenneth W., Piper 

Webster, Mrs. Lillian M., 632 Mississippi St., 
Lawrence 

Wendland, H. G., Glasco 

oe, Ermah C., 123 S. Denver, El Do- 
rado 

Williams, Vida M., 507 Spruce St., Coffeyville 

Wilson, Frank E., State Street School, 
Topeka 

Wilson, Jennie H., 714 Jones Ave., Garden 


ity 
Woods, L. L., Supt. of Schools, Norton 
Young, Baten, Franklin School, Salina _ 
Ziegler, Lillian, 226 S. Eighth St., Salina 


KENTUCKY 


Allen, Mrs. Eula, 230 E. Vista, Lexington 

Allphin, Charles. Moyer School, Ft. Thomas 

Ambrose, John W., 255 Lyndhurst Pl., Lex- 
ington 

Barbour, Carl J., 1017 Forest Ave., Louisville 

Barnett, Worthington, 201 College St., Som- 
erset 

Beams, W. R., Rt. 4, Box 347, Louisville 

Bell, Louise, 428 Eline Ave., Louisville 

Blake, Charles W., Fairdale School, Coral 
Ridge : 

Bohlinger, Joseph H., Arnold School, New- 

rt 


po ; 
Borgman, Helen, 2119 Edgehill Rd., Louisville 
“pe Esther L., 1612 Jaeger Ave., Louis- 
ville 
Boyd, J. H., Benham School, Benham 
Bridges, Russell E., Supt. of Schools, Ft. 
Thomas 
Brown, Mrs. Chloe, Stone 
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Brown, O. F., 231 W. Broadway, Louisville 
Brown, Walter T., Supvr., Rt. 2, Box 425, 
Pikeville , 
Browning, Mary, Supvr. Kdgn.-Primary Ed- 
ucation, 506 W. Hill St., Louisville 
Burdette, Pauline, Lebanon oe 
Burgess, Julia, 318 S. Birchwood, Louisville 
Cammack, Owen F., Cassidy School, Lexing- 
ton 

Carter, Ruby, Harlan 

Cole, Mary Isabelle, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 

Cooper, J. Bryant, Taylor School, Louisville 
Cooper, D. T., Dir. of Instruction, Guthrie 
Bldg., Paducah 

Cravens, Mary Lee, 519 Griffith Ave., Owens- 
boro 

Day, Emma Ruth, 201 Highland Ave., Ft. 
Thomas 

*Ewan, Mrs. J. V., 1004 E. Cooper Dr., Lex- 
ington 

Ewing, Elizabeth A., Anchorage 

Farmer, James E., Elementary School, Fern 
Creek 

Farmer, Kenneth, 3930 Grandview Ave., St. 
Matthews 

Finley, Mrs. Bruetta, 725 S. Fifth, Paducah 
Fishback, Mrs. James, 210 Burns Ave., Win- 
chester 

Franklyn, Mrs. Virginia, 1305 Cypress St., 
Louisville 

Gabby, Susan, 404 Rose Lane, Lexington 
Gibbs, Minnie, S. Crestmoor, Louisville 
Gotherman, E. E., Jefferson Davis School, 
Lexington 

Grider, R. L., Athens High School, Lexington 

Gross, Theodore R., 4008 Church St., Coving- 
ton 

Guess, George T., 567 Longview Dr., Lex- 
ington 

Gutermuth, Leona Dilger, 1922 Rockford 
Lane, Louisville 

Harris, Dr. Fred, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

Harris, Mrs. Henrietta, 306 Ridgeway Rd., 
Lexington 

Harris, Mrs. James, 643 E. 11th St., Bowling 
Green 

Hines, Mrs. D. G., 2536 Allen St., Owensboro 
Houston, G. Brisco, 708 Clay St., Henderson 
an, Bonnie C., 506 W. Hill St., Louis- 
ville 

Howard, Lena Mae, Rt. 4, Royster Rd., Lex- 
ington 

Howser, H. B., Middleton School, Franklin 
Jones, Lee P., Box 134, Evarts 

Justice, Howard M., Grapevine School, Fish- 
trap 

—, Nora S., I. N. Bloom School, Louis- 
ville 

King, Samuel E., Samuel Woodfill School, 
Fort Thomas 

Lastvrook, Frances <A., Wilson School, 
Owensboro 

Lashbrook, Mrs. O. A., 1600 Breckenridge, 
Owensboro 

Linton, Mrs. T. D., Rt. 5, Russellville 
Lockhart, Mrs. H. R., 753 W. Short St., 
Lexington 

Logan, Lillian, 2024 S. Second St., Louisville 
Lovely, Lucile, 141 Owsley Ave., Lexington 
Marshall, Mrs. Mary S., 109 W. John Fitch, 
Bardstown 

Martin, Ruth, John G. Strother School, 
Louisville 

weer, Mary E., 2327 Carolina Ave., Louis- 
ville 

McCray, C. A., Kirksville 


McDowell, Kyle C., Dependent School, Ft. 
Knox 


Kentucky 


aeaon, Josephine, 1522 Edgewood Pl., Louis- 

ville 

McLain, Alma, Woodleigh School, Maysville 

McQuown, James B., Supt. of Schools, Ash- 
land 

Mitchell, Mary, 911 Walnut St., Owensboro 

Moore, Mrs. Katherine Loemker, 205 W. 
Wellington . Louisville 

Morton, C. M. 
Louisville 

Neel, Emma Lou, 1051 E. Cooper Dr., Lex- 
ington 

Newbern, Mignon, 273 E. Maxwell, Lexington 

Norsworthy, E. M., 244 Shady Lane, Lex- 
ington 

O’Neal, Mrs. Arnetta B., Douglass School, 
Lexington 

Owens, Louis M., Star Rt., Mitchellsburg 

Panke, Esther Cc. 3218 W. Broadway, Louis- 
ville 

Parsons, Patricia, 310 Romany Rd., Lexing- 
ton 

Pates, Jeanette W., 195 N. Ashland Ave., 
Lexington 

Patton, Eula S., Bayless School, Ashland 

Pendleton, Sallie E., Medora School, Valley 
Station 

Perkins, Harry D., Rt. 1, Taylor Mill Pike, 
Independence 

Phillips, Verna A., Cortlandt Hotel, Louis- 
ville 

Racke, Amelia, 717 Grand Ave., Ft. Thomas 

Reberts, Mrs. Bess, 192 Castlewood Dr., Lex- 
ington 

Russell, Ivan L., Box 43, Stanley 

Schmitko, Aileen, 300 E. Chestnut, Louisville 

Scott, Aileen, 1335 W. 11th, Owensboro 

Seekamp, Adelaide, 1634 Lucia Ave., Louis- 
ville 

Seward, Georgiana, Tenth Street School, 
Newport 

Sharp, Clay, Box 103, Central City 

Short, Mrs. Fannie, Coxton School, Harlan 

Sister Ambrose, Mount St. Joseph, Maple 
Mount 

Sister Alphonsa Marie, 4432 W. Broadway, 
Louisville 

Sleamaker, R. L., Jr., 5201 Southside Dr., 
Louisville 

Smith, Lucile Deboe, 2116 Eastern Pkwy., 
Louisville 

Smith, Mrs. Lucy Harth, Booker T. Wash- 
ington School, Lexington 

Smythe, Mrs. Carrie Franklin, 951 S. Pres- 
ton St., Louisville 

Soper, Mrs. Oma Smith, 361 Transylvania 
Park, Lexington 

Stallings, Frank H., 157 Wiltshire Ave., 
Louisville 

Stevenson, Anne B., 1006 Walnut St., Hop- 
kinsville 

Stewart, Lawrence R., 922 Edgewood Ave., 
Ashland 

Strother, J. Park, 5th & 7th Dist. Schools, 
Covington 

Stutz, Elsa, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 

Taylor, Mrs. Clara Wendell, 335 E. Third 
St., Lexington 

Taylor, Hilbert R., Rt. 3, Owensboro 

Toliver, Mrs. Edna Lanier, Maple Avenue 
School, Danville 

Trunnell, Bertha, 1483 St. Sesune Ct., Louis- 
ville 

Tucker, Mrs. Audra J., 222 Lake St. Ext., 
Fulton 

Turner, Robert, Buechel 

Weaver, Helen M., 1002 Everett Ave., Louis- 
ville 

Weibel, Elise, 2210 Sherwood, Louisville 

Wellington, Mrs. Sara Belle, 130 W. Ormsby, 
Louisville 


,» Phyllis Wheatley School, 
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Kentucky 


bee sy Catherine D., 1925 Duker Ave., Louis- 

ville 

Wilhoit, Mrs. Naomi, 413 Kingsway Dr., 
Lexington 

Williams, David L., Rt. 2, Box 125D, Valley 
Station 

Wooden, Lawrence, 1308 Central Ave., Louis- 
ville 


LOUISIANA 
Allain, Daniel A., Jr., 5909 St. Claude Ave., 


New Orleans 

Anderson, Laura, 5625 Loyola Ave., New 
Orleans 

Arnaud, A. W., Hoffman School, New Or- 
leans 

Bailey, O. K., Sterlington 

Banks, Myrtle R., 1930 Jackson Ave., New 
Orleans 

Barbre, Stephen J., Box 236, Kenner 

Barnett, Ila Bee, 1830 Line Ave., Shreveport 

Barthe, Sam, Jr., Barthe School, New Or- 
leans 

Basset, Mrs. Louisiana L., St. Charles 
School, Thibodaux 

Bayne, I. D., Box 486, Sulphur 

Beale, Helen, Pentagon Apts., Baton Rouge 

Beasley, P. O., High School, Holly Ridge 

Beckel, Milton J., McDonogh #40 School, 
New Orleans 

Bell, Charles B., 2907 Milan St., New Or- 
leans 

Berteaux, Iona E., 2027 N. Galvez St., New 
Orleans 

Besulieu, Lauraine, 5870 Vicksburg St., New 
Orleans 

Billiu, Maude, Chackbay School, Thibodaux 

Boggs, G. E., Central School, Monroe 

Boothby, Ralph E., Metairie Pk. Co. Day 
School, New Orleans 

Borcherding, Wm., 1331 Shirley Dr., New 
Orleans 

Bordelon, C. J., Lacache Grade School, 
Houma 

Bordis, G. C., Jr., Pierre Part School, Belle 
ose 

Bossier, Antonia M., 1661 N. Roman St., 
New Orleans 

Bowles, Matthew H., 2608 Robert St., New 
Orleans 

Boyd, Mrs. A. F., 3009 Scenic Highway, 
Baton Rouge 

Boyett, Mrs. Ethel Merrill, 2421 Highland 
Ave., Shreveport 

Briggs, Mrs. J.illian, South Side School, 
Jennings 

+Brummerhof, Edna G., 5850 Vicksburg St., 
New Orleans 

Bryson, Ruth, 1018 Jacobs, Shreveport 
Buatt, B. B., 110 E. Tenth St., Crowley 

Buckingham, Maude A., 650% Buckelew St., 
Shreveport 

Buisson, James A., Jr., 1443 N. Broad St., 
New Orleans 

Burns, Robert E., 815 Huey P. Long Ave., 
Gretna 

Cathcart, J. L., Box 748, Minden 

Causey, J. P., High School, Oak Ridge 

Charitat, Mrs. Louise, Sam Barthe School, 
New Orleans 

Charles, Elaine H., Gretna No. 2 School, 
Gretna 

Coburn, Ida, 3503 Nashville Ave., New Or- 
leans 

Coker, May, Barkdull Gualk School, Monroe 
Collete, Mabel, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge 

Cook, Mrs. Amiee C., 201 Mitchell Lane, 
West Monroe 

Council, Sallie, 1932 Touro St., New Orleans 
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Craton, Ruby, Box 750, Minden 

Culbertson, John N., Archibald 

Cummings, Mrs. M. A., 2738 Milan St., 
New Orleans 

Danos, I. T., Elementary School, Thibodaux 

Davis, Wallace J., Shady Grove High School, 
Maringouin 

Dedeaux, Maude R., 3425 La Salle St., New 
Orleans 

Delaney, J. M., Brame School, Alexandria 

Devlin, Angela, Newman School, New Or. 
leans 

Dieck, Elfrieda, Lafayette School, New Or- 
leans 

*Dixon, Florence E., 2624 Verbena St., New 
Orleans 

7*Doerr, Loretta R., 721 St. Philip, New Or- 
leans 

Dolphin, Mary, 6330 Loyola Ave., New Or- 
leans 

Dumestre, Helen B., 1408 Camp St., New 
Orleans 

Dunlap, Calvin Grindlay, Youree & Ockley, 
Shreveport 

Dupont, Avis J., Dupont School, Bodoc 

Durand, L. A., Elementary School, Eunice 

Durand, S. J., High School, Duson 

Echezabal, Elvina, 2034 Ursuline, New Or- 
leans 

Edwards, Mrs. Alice, 901 Fairview, Shreve- 
port 

Elliott, Adelaide F., 4105 Carondelet St., 
New Orleans 

Ewing, Mrs. T. S., Box 333, New Iberia 

7Fehrenbach, Marguerite C., 4120 S. Liberty 
St., New Orleans 

Fernon, Hermia, 4220 Franklin Ave., New 
Orleans 

Ferran, Rose, 3515 Napoleon Ave., New Or- 
leans 

Foil, H. E., Elementary School, Franklinton 

Foley, Catherine, Samstown School, White 
Castle 

Foster, Isaac, Sr., Gentilly Terrace School, 
New Orleans 

Fougerat, Hazel M., 960 Wilson Dr., New 
Orleans 

Fourroux, Stuart H., Stuart School, New 
Orleans 

Fussell, J. W., Hamilton School, Lake 
Charles 

Gantreaux, M. S., Galliano School, Cut Off 

Gates, Nina, 176 Duperier Ave., New Iberia 

Gaudet, Paul J., Raceland School, Raceland 

Giardina, Marie, Ames School, Marrero 

Glover, Mrs. Edna Karr, 2843 Laurel St., 
New Orleans 

Grehan, Carrie M., 3512 St. Charles Ave., 
New Orleans 

Haile, John L., Box 70, Hodge : 
Hall, Mrs. Earl W., 415 Julia St., New Iberia 

Hamilton, E. B., McDonogh School 37, New 
Orleans 

Hanley, Lionel, Larose School, Larose 
Harney, Edgar P., Thomy Lafon School, 
New Orleans 

Harrington, Ida, Box 294, Lake Charles 
Haynes, Levelle, West Side School, Minden 

Heap, Helen W., 1403 Webster St., New 
Orleans 

Hendrick, Mrs. Lloyd L., 824 Giddens Lane 
Bldg., Shreveport 

Hinkie, W. H., Rt. 3, Bastrop ? 

¢Hinrichs, Amy H., 8238 Sycamore St., New 
Orleans 

Hoffman, L. G., St. Gabriel High School, 
Iberville . 
Hubbell, Paul, Metairie High School, New 
Orleans 

Hughen, Mrs. Ruth Lee, 322 Albany St, 
Shreveport 
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Jackson, Mrs. Ann Timon, 247 Jefferson 
Ave., New Orleans ’ 
Tohnson, M. A., Ward Five School, Columbia 
Jolly, Mrs. Athalia A., 2320 St. Philip St., 
“ New Orleans 

Kalin, E. S., Isidore Newman School, New 
Orleans : 
Kessler, Clifton P., 3617 General Pershing 
St., New Orleans 

Kevlin, Zita, 1202 N. Dupre St., New Or- 
eans 

Kilcrease, Lydia R., Banks School, Baton 
Rouge : 

King, James L., Caddo Heights School, 
Shreveport 2 

Kluchin, Joseph S., Sr., 2618 N. Roman St., 
New Orleans : 
Laborde, Ben F., Box 427, Marksville 
Landis, Marguerite, Box 669, Winnsboro 
Landry, Thomas R., 1614 N. 24th St., Baton 
Rouge 

Lanier, Jack F., Roseland 

Le Blanc, Homer T., Jr., Cecilia School, 
Cecilia 

Longe, George, 1625 Milton St., New Orleans 
Lynn, Louis A., 216 Pine St., Sulphur 
MacMurdo, Charles J., Lakeview School, 
New Orleans 

Mallery, Adele, 801 Kirby Pl., Shreveport 
Markey, Ruth, 6038 Canal Blvd., New Or- 
leans 

Marshall, Donald, 703 Carondelet St., New 
Orleans 

Martin, A. D., Jr., Gibson Graded School, 
Gibson 

Mascara, Ruth, 4722 Venus St., New Orleans 
McCuller, Charles, 516 McCormick St., Bos- 
sier City 

McGehee, C. G., Istrouma School, Baton 
Rouge 

McLehany, Willie Belle, 1901 Centenary, 
Shreveport 

McPeake, Dorothy, Shaw School, New Or- 
leans 

Meyer, Elise, McDonogh School 28, New Or- 
leans 

Mims, John J., Marion School, Lake Charles 
Monie, John F., 2009 Palmyra St., New Or- 
leans 

Morel, Naomi H., 4800 Army St., New Or- 
leans 

Mouton, Dalton V., 227 Vermillon Blvd., 
Lafayette 

Odom, Van D., Box 311, Haynesville 

Orillion, K. N., 517 Court St., Plaquemine 

Owens, Loyed E. R., Box 241, Clayton 
Palermo, Angeline M., 1619 Leonidas St., 
New Orleans 

Payau, Blanche, 607 Coffin Ave., New Or- 
leans 

Pellegrin, Leon J., 505 Wright St., Houma 
Pellegrin, Lionel O., Box 5502 Drew Sta., 
Lake Charles 

Peres, Aleda, 2541 N. Claiborne Ave., New 
Orleans 

Perkins, Mrs. J. L., Box 870, Baton Rouge 
Petit, Zoe C., Rt. 1, Box 970, Westwego 
Pfeiffer, Henrietta O., 5640 Dauphine, New 
Orleans 

Pitre, Ruth, 476 Sala St., Westwego 

Posey, Katye Lee, Barret School, Shreveport 

Presley, Mrs. Janie P., Vowell’s Mill School, 
Vowell’s Mill 

Pridgeon, James M., South Side School, 
Bastrop 

Pullim, Mrs. Annie C., 1209 Norma Ave., 
Shreveport 

Quine, S. S., Central School, Lake Charles 
Rapp, Mrs. M. Z., 2512 Jefferson Hwy., New 
Orleans 


Louisiana 


Reese, Margaret Martha, 416 S. Broad St., 
New Orleans 

Rein, Sophronia, 8217 Maple St., New Or- 
leans 

Rhodes, Mrs. Anna B., 2740 Loudon Ave., 
New Orleans 

Richardson, James E., 4001 S. Common, Lake 
Charles 

Richmond, G. W., 1919 Fern St., New Or- 
leans 

Robertson, C. J., High School, Lockport 

TRoger, Rita M., 2815 St. Claude Ave., New 
Orleans 

Rosenberg, Malcomb F., Jr., 4323 S. Robert- 
son St., New Orleans 

Rousseve, Charles B., 1327 Columbus St., 
New Orleans 

Ruffo, Leona B., 4634 Toulouse, New Or- 
leans 

Rutledge, J. W., Crosley School, West Mon- 
roe 

Sarrat, Olga M., 600 N. Bernadotte St., New 
Orleans 

Sarver, Linton L., Box 68, Mermentau 

Scarlett, Leila, Box 809, Lake Charles 

Schmalzied, Alma, Rapides Parish School 
Bd., Alexandria 

Schwertz, Joseph, 4621 Canal St., New Or- 
leans 

Short, Alice, Atkins School, Shreveport 

Simmons, L. R., Box 862, Springhill 

Simon, Abraham L., 2320 Delachaise St., New 
Orleans 

Sister Mary Celia, 1205 Louisiana Ave., New 
Orleans 

Sister Marie Emilie, 2537 Columbus St., New 
Orleans 

Sister Helen, St. Stephen School, New Or- 
leans 

Sister Therese Marie, 6325 Cromwell Pl., New 
Orleans 

Sister John Roberta, 954 Margaret PI., 
Shreveport 

Snelling, Vera, 114 Preston Ave., Shreveport 

Spears, Mack J., 1951 Law St., New Orleans 

Spier, Ruth, 502 S. Washington, Bastrop 

Strassel, May E., 218 Verret St., New Or- 
leans 

Strauven, Marion H., 8020 Spruce St., New 
Orleans 

Stroud, Evelyn R., 8 Holly Dr., Gretna 

Suberbeille, Mrs. Anna V., 2013 General 
Meyer Ave., New Orleans 

7Sullivan, Violet M., 1105 Jefferson Ave., 
New Orleans 

Tasker, Pearl C., 4034 Holly Grove St., New 
Orleans 

Taylor, O. C. W., Ricard School, New Or- 
leans 

Thibodeaux, Mrs. Myrtle, 554 Ave. A, West- 
wego 

Thomas, Mrs. Emily D., 1929 Fern St., New 
Orleans 

Thornton, V. C., 3718 D’Hemencourt St., 
New Orleans 

Trippe, Congetta, Box 1740, Westwego 

Verret, Jesse J., La Grange School, Lake 
Charles 

Vickner, Adele, Live Oak School, New Or- 
leans ; 

Villarubia, Nelda, 445 Fairway Dr., New 
Orleans 

Vincent, Mrs. W. S., 3800 Harrison, Monroe 

Walker, Ethel L., 6048 Perrier St., New Or- 
leans 

Walker, W. D., Westside School, Winnfield 

Walter, Lillian, 1200 Jefferson St., Gretna 

Walton, Joe G., Linwood Jr. High School, 
Shreveport 

Waters, Duncan A., 1132 Arabella St., New 
Orleans 
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Louisiana 


Watson, Mamie J., 716 S. Rendon St., New 
Orleans 

Webb, Bertha, Box 5573, Drew Sta., Lake 
Charles 

White, J. Arthur, 4217 Orleans Ave., New 
Orleans 

Will, Alma V., 2318 Dublin St., New Orleans 

Williams, Fannie C., 1633 St. Bernard Ave., 
New Orleans 

Williams, W. W., Box 805, Minden 

Wilson, Mary C., Box 67, Ruston 

Woodard, C. T., Phillips School, Ruston 

Young, Lawrence Albert, 2001 Pauger St., 
New Orleans 

Zachary, Clyde P., 1951 Morro St., Alex- 
andria 


MAINE 


Bailey, Madeline, 10 Cumberland, Brunswick 

Bellea1, Miss Eglantine, Garcelon School, 
Lewiston 

Bickford, Richard, 9 School St., Ellsworth 

ae Marguerite H., 119 Franklin, Rum- 
ord 

Clark, Mrs. Jean, 34 North St., Saco 

Cobb, Mrs. Beatrice, Gray 

Cole, Mrs. Mildred H., Lunt School, Portland 

Coy, Mrs. Marion C., 14 Park St., Dexter 

Crockett, Keith, 37 Denny Rd., Bath 

Daviau, Mrs. Juliette R., 7 Western Ave., 
Waterville 

Davis, Denis Anthony, 68 Webster St., Lew- 
iston 

Day, Arnold, Monticello 

Dyer, Helena H., 584 Shore Rd., Cape Eliza- 
beth 

Emmons, Sara C., 66 Springs St., Saco 

Fenderson, E. Geraldine, Bonython School, 
Saco 

Ferguson, Priscilla, 9 Deering St., Portland 

Furbush, Lawrence M., Jr., Gerrish Island 
Lane, Kittery Point 

Gardner, Lawrence, Fort Fairfield 

Gibbs, Elizabeth L., Consolidated School, 
Raymond 

Gray, Della, 70 Main St., Belfast 

Hall, Florence C., Andover 

Hatch, Mildred B., Rt. 3, Caribou 

Heilsberg, Carl E., Blue Hill 

Hincks, Edward W., Supt. of Schools, Calais 

Holgate, Ruth, 389 College St., Lewiston 

Hooper, Donald M., York Village 

Howard, Grace L., 30 High St., Winthrop 

Kimball, Philip L., 68 Seavey St., Cumber- 
land Mills 

Lancaster, Madeline, Normal Avenue School, 
Presque Isle 

Leavitt, Susie, Rt. 2, Union 

Leland, Nelson C., Forest Street School, 
Westbrook 

Lewis, Mrs. Audrey S., 39 School St., Dexter 

Look, Guy L., Lubec 

Lunt, Robert B., Supt. of Schools, Scarbor- 
ough 

MacDowell, Olive G., 22 Prospect St., Wa- 
terville 

Mahan, Joseph F., 384 Sabattus St., Lewis- 
ton 

Malkson, Nora, Wells 

McIntire, Ralph A., Box 163, Topsham 

McKay, Ernestine E., Box 772, Presque Isle 

Murphy, Florence, Rt. 1, Rumford 

Peasley, Mrs. Stella L., Box 158, Monmouth 

*Purdy, Mrs. Edna S., 60 Chestnut St., 
Gardiner 

Sawyer, Alice E., Chamberlain Rd., Scarboro 

Sawyer, Ethel, Sangerville 

Scahill, Thomas Edward, 198 Brunswick Ave., 
Gardiner 
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Scott, Mrs. C. Wilson, 113 College Ave. 
Waterville : 

Skolfield, Mrs. Lila A., Merrucoonegan 
Farm, Brunswick 

Small, Dora L., 16 Day St., South Portland 

Smith, Ola M., Guilford 

Stubbs, Doris B., Hampden Highlands, Hamp- 


en 
Watson, Avis M., 14 Granite St., Auburn 


MARYLAND 


Alderton, Mrs. Loretta P., 123 Fleetwood 
St., Silver Spring 

Allen, Mrs. Alice M., Dublin School, Street 

Amos, Marie H., Street 

Anderson, Margaret, Howard Street School, 
Hagerstown 

Andrick, J. Paul, Shallmar 

Anglin, Mrs. Mildred L., Riverdale School, 
Riverdale 

Anthony, Mattie J., Queenstown School, Cen- 
treville 

Bahlman, Mrs. Ruth G., 36 Seward Ave., 
Baltimore 

Bailey, Reginald, 33 Coffman Ave., Hagers- 


town 

Baird, Mabel E., Fairland School, Silver 
Spring 

Ballard, Grady L., Germantown School, An- 
napolis 

Balsley, Nona S., 69 E. Antietam St., Ha- 
gerstown 

Bamford, Mrs. Elizabeth Potter, 507 S. Cha- 
pel Gate Lane, Baltimore 

Barlow, Joseph T., 1710 Kennoway Rd., Tow- 
son 

Beall, Ella S., 424 Westgate Rd., Baltimore 

Beall, Irl H., Gray Manor School, Dundalk 

Beer, Carl R., 1203 Virginia Ave., Hagers- 
town 

Berry, O., Oakland Terrace School, Silver 
Spring 

Biggs, G. Marie, Box 42, Jessup 

Blacklock, Josiah A., 7201 Sparrows Point 
Rd., Baltimore 

Blonskey, Lula M., 407 Valley St., Cumber- 
land 

Bond, Mrs. Margaret E., 3704 The Alameda, 
Baltimore 

tBosley, Mrs. Elsie D., 640 Regester Ave., 
Baltimore 

Bourke, Jessie S., 106 Homewood Rd., East 
Linthicum Heights ! 

Bowers, Anne R., 1990 Madison Ave., Balti- 
more 

Bracken, Mrs. Anna E., Elementary School, 
Suitland 

Brain, Earl F., Bea!! School, Frostburg 

Brandenburg, Emily Vane, Halethorpe School, 
Baltimore : 

Brewington, Irma, Glen Haven School, Sil- 
ver Spring 

Bricker, Kathryne M., Somerset School, 
Chevy Chase f 

Briscoe, Hammond J., School 123, Baltimore 

Brooks, Randolph L., Box 57, Bellevue ¥ 

Brown, Edward W., Calvert School, Balti- 
more 

Brown, Mrs. Mildred L., 503 S. Hammonds 
Ferry: Rd., Linthicum 

Browne, Annilea H., 138 Fairground Ave., 
Hagerstown 

Browne, Mrs. Edna S., 1723 N. Broadway, 
Baltimore ‘ 

Bundy, Mrs. Vivian H., 1910 Madison Ave., 
Baltimore : 

Burch, Miriam R., School 212, Baltimore 

Burdette, Eunice E., 5405 38th Ave., Hyatts- 
ville 
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Byer, Henry L., 3018 Liberty Pkwy., Balti- 
re 

Cantwell, Hammond D., Carroll Manor 
School, Baldwin 

Carroll, James G., 504 Colleen Rd., Baltimore 

¢Caudill, Miss Thomas Imogene, 111 Wood 
St., Frostburg ; 

Cheezum, Helen, Rollingwood School, Chevy 
Chase 

Chilcoat, John M., 634 Dunkirk Rd., Balti- 


more 

Christopher, Frances M., 2401 Garrison Blvd., 
Baltimore 

Cleaves, Frances M., 221 Howard St., Elkton 

Clogett, Jennie D., Box 153, Upper Marlboro 

Cole, B. Melvin, Loch Raven School, Towson 

Collins, Mrs. Gertrude Rowley, Virginia Ave- 
nue School, Cumberland 

Collins, Mrs. Gladys G., 223 Denton Rd., 
Federalsburg 

Colip, Mrs. Louise R., Clara Barton School, 
Bethesda 

Cook, Nellie E., 7029 Strathmore St., Be- 
thesda 

Copes, B. Ella, Forest Grove School, Silver 


Spring 
Cox, Myrtle G., Fairview School, Hunting- 


town 
Crockett, Clara M., School 32, Baltimore 
Crowner, Ava R., 1650 Ruxton Ave., Balti- 


more 

Culbertson, Mary W., 7209 Blair Rd., Bal- 
timore 

Culver, Elizabeth A., Quantico Rd., Salisbury 

Curry, James W., 805 E. B St., Brunswick 

Davis, Violet, Darlington School, Rocks 

Dawson, Mrs. Leab Watts, McDonogh 
School, McDonogh 

Dawson, Veronica P., Richard Henry Lee 
School, Glen Burnie 

Day, Mrs. Helen W., Colesville School, Sil- 
ver Spring 

Delaney, Agnes V., Walbrook School 63, 
Baltimere 

Dewling, Helen I., School 34, Baltimore 

Dixon, Mrs. Gladys W., 1117 Whitelock St., 
Baltimore 

—_, Margaret, Ellerslie School, Cumber- 
an 

Dobson, W. Edward, 100 Higgins St., Easton 

Dodd, Ocie E., Elementary School, Indian 
Head 

Donelson, Raymond, School 225, Baltimore 

Donovan, Rita M., Seat Pleasart School, Seat 
Pleasant 

Dowling, Nellie F., Hammond Street School, 
Westernport 

Dykes, William E., Jr., Elementary School 
1, Crisfield 

Estes, Howard D., Elementary School, West 
Friendship 

Etchison, Mrs. Katherine S., 705 Market St., 
Pocomoke 

Ewing, Margaret T., 145 N. Linwood Ave., 
Baltimore 

Fatkin, William, Luke School, Luke 

Filer, Grace E., Mt. Royal School, Frostburg 
Fitzell, L. Morgan, 3022 Willoughby Rd., 
Baltimore 

Flake, Elizabeth, 445 Baltimore Ave., Cum- 
berland 

Flanary, Ray, 601 Blanford St., Rockville 
Foltz, Clarence W., Boonsboro 

Fowble, J. Franklin, Mars Estates School, 
Essex 

Fowler, Mrs. Winifred, 814 Chester Ave., 
Extd., Eastport 

Francis, Louise H., North Salisbury School, 
Salisbury 

Frank, Mrs. Harry F., 232 Rodgers Forge 
Rd., Baltimore 





Maryland 


Fridinger, Hazel, 856 Mulberry Ave., Hagers- 


town 

ne. Elizabeth §S., Center School, Green- 
elt 

— Althea R., 830 Greene St., Cumber- 
an 

7Gains, Helen O’Boyle, Maullikin School, 
Mitchellville 

Garnand, Carmen E., Pinesburg School, Clear 
Spring 

Garrett, F. Dawes, Parkton 

Gerhardt, Lillian M., 3811 Barrington Rd., 
Baltimore 

Gersuk, Edward A., 4814 Norwood Ave., Bal- 
timore 

Gibson, Albert, Elementary School, Rockville 

Gilds, Franklin, 7 Westmoreland St., West- 
minster 

Gloster, Florence G., 1522 McCulloh St., Bal- 
timore 

Goetz, Mrs. Pearl W., 414 Westgate Rd., 
Baltimore 

Gosnell, Mrs. Ruth A., Randallstown 

Gough, Katharine L., Rt. 2, Laurel 

Grafton, Edith, Rt. 1, Bel Air 

Gray, Robert R., 811 Addison Rd. N.E., Fair- 
mount Heights 

Greene, Winifred, 108 Washington St., Cum- 
berland 

Griffiths, Mrs. Ellen S., 4917 Herring Run 
Dr., Baltimore 

Grimes, M. Frances, 31 S. Prospect St., Ha- 
gerspoint 

Guyton, M. Ruth, 3101 Belair Rd., Baltimore 

Hamilton, C. Edward, Fort Howard School, 
Fort Howard 

Hammond, Alvey G., Parkville School, Balti- 
more 

Harris, Mary A., Fleming School, Baltimore 
Harrison, Edith P., Crumpton 

Hart, Pearl M., 4703 Decatur St., Hyattsville 
Hasson, Gertrude, Perryville 

Hawkins, Elmer T., Garnett School, Chester- 


town 

Heinz, Kathryn, 611 Parkwyrth Ave., Balti- 
more 

Hemp, Louise P., 4500 34th St., Mt. Rainier 

Henault, Mrs. Gladys M., Upper Marlboro 

Henderson, Mrs. Elizabeth J., School 107, 
Baltimore 

Henderson, Mrs. Roberta H., School 132, 
Baltimore 

Henson, C. E., Lincoln High School, Fred- 
erick 

Hepbron, Louise, Kent Co., Bd. of Educ., 
Chestertown 

Herman, M. Rosella, 4000 Chatham Rd., Balti- 
more 

Hermon, Helen, 3717 Reisterstown Rd., Balti- 


more 

Hickman, Mildred, 4328 Van Buren St., Hy- 
attsville 

Hill, Hilda A., Rock Hall 

Hill, Mary C., Pinehurst School, Salisbury 

Hipsley, Mary L., Stoneleigh School, Balti- 


more 

Hobbs, Mrs. Pauline V., 1627 N. Fulton Ave., 
Baltimore 

Hoover, Charles, Elementary- School, Damas- 


cus 

Hopkins, Mrs. Marguerite E. L., Box 323, 
Annapolis 

Houpt, Ruth E., Rt., 1, Williamsport 

Huff, F. Lyman, Freeland 

Hull, William C., Owings Mills 

Hutton, Claire, Sherwood School, Sandy 
Spring : 

Jenkins, Richard H., Box 34A Providence 
Rd., Baltimore 

Johnson, Eldred D., S. Playfield St., Dundalk 
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Maryland 


Johnson, Mrs. Edna G., 2316 Montebello Ter., 
Baltimore 

Johnson, Helen M., 7711 Garland Ave., Ta- 
koma Park 

Johnson, Mrs. Marion C., 1513 Druid Hill 
Ave., Baltimore 

Jones, Mrs. E. Romaine, 2432 Woodbrook 
Ave., Baltimore 

Jones, Mrs. Jeannette, Box 528, Centerville 

Jones, Mrs. Rosena C., Main St., Pittsville 

Kain, Mrs. Agnes H., Elementary School, 
Kensington 

Kaminkow, Hyman B., 5122 Chalgrove Ave., 
Baltimore 

Kay, Mrs. Evelyn P., Elementary School, 
Elkton 

Kelly, Mrs. Mabel S., Jefferson School, Bel 


ir 
King, John M., Silver Spring School, Silver 


g 

King, Olive E., Forestville School, Upper 
Marlboro 

King, Oliveine C., Elementary School, Havre 
De Grace 

— Mrs. Lillian G., 527 Beall Ave., Rock- 
ville 

Klinkhammer, George, East Side School, 
Cumberland 

Kneisly, John A., Bethesda School, Bethesda 

Knode, Fannie B., Pines-On-Severn, Arnold 

Korber, Mabel K., School 215, Baltimore 

Kreuzburg, Harvey W., Jr., Elementary 
School, Sparks 

Lamphiear, Mrs. Louisa W., Box 37, Glenn 
Dale 

Larrimore, Mary A., Box 474, Ridgely 

Lauder, Agnes, Centre Street School, Lona- 
coning 

hatae, Helen, 2202 Old Frederick Rd., Catons- 
ville 

Levin, Nannette S., School 27, Baltimore 

Long, Hannah E., 5911 Berwyn Rd., College 


ar 

Longridge, Mary M., Jackson Street School, 
Bartow 

Luneski, Mrs. Isabelle, 803 Sligo Ave., Silver 
Spring 

Lynch, Elizabeth, Landover Hills 

Lynch, Franklin, Newark School, Berlin 

Magee, Marie C., 4219 Ridgewood Ave., Bal- 
timore 

Manley, John F., 116 Wood St., Frostburg 

Martin, A. Lee, Victory Villa School, Balti- 
more 

Martin, Katherine, Elementary School, 
Boonsboro 

Mauro, Carl, Jacobsville School, Pasadena 

Mayer, Elizabeth K., 2103 Lyndhurst Ave., 
Baltimore 

McCormick, Alice A., Midland School, Bar- 
ton 

McCormick, Rev., Dr. Leo T., Supt. of 
Schools, Baltimore 

McGeady, Loretta, 311 Greene St., Cumber- 
land 

McGuigan, Mary J., Sulphur Spring Rd., 
Baltimore 

McGuire, Mrs. Rosalie, School 118, Baltimore 

McMahon, H. Elizabeth, Elementary School, 
Mt. Rainier 

McKeever, Antoinette D., Woodlin School, 
Silver Spring 

Messner, Audrey O., 3928 Cloverhill Rd., 
Baltimore 

Miller, E. Lucille, 334 Summit Ave., Hagers- 
town 

Miller, Ruby E., Rt. 4, Hagerstown 

Mitchell, Frances, Grubb Rd. & Colston Dr., 
Chevy Chase 

Monred, Raveneil A., East Silver Spring 
School, Silver Spring 
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Morris, Dorothy S., Lincoln Ave., Salisbury 

Morris, Frances B., Rt. 2, Chestertown 

Morris, Mary V., School 128, Baltimore 

Moss, Margaret Bradley, 146 Prince George 
St., Annapolis 

Myers, E. T., 423 High St., Cambridge 

Neels, Rolena C., 3401 Parklawn Ave., Balti- 


more 

Neild, Hester A., 12 Church St., Cambridge 

Nelson, Benjamin W., Berlin 

tNewcomb, Laurence C., 5310 Hamilton St. 
Rogers Heights , 

Nichols, Katherine, 503 N. Chapel Gate Lane, 
Baltimore 

Owings, Mrs. Helen B., Owings 

Pabst, Mrs. Richard A., 5516 Mattfeldt Ave., 
Baltimore 

Parker, Mrs. Mildred I., Langley Park 
School, West Hyattsville 

Parrott, William N., 1312 W. Lanvale St., 
Baltimore 

Parsons, Vernice E., Stockton 

Payne, Mrs. Anne L., 1730 Payson St., Balti- 
more 

Payne, Enna A., 801 Bridgeview Ave., Balti- 
more 

ee Karl C., 500 Milford Mill Rd., Pikes- 
ville 

Perry, Mrs. Louise H., 6012 Quintana St., 
Riverdale 

Peters, Howard B., Elementary School, Jar- 
rettsville 

Peters, Lucien F., Jr., 1805 Edgewood Rd., 
Towson 

Petty, Mrs. Mary A., 3900 Hamilton St., 
Hyattsville 

iercy, Weeta, Pinecrest School, Silver 
Spring 

Poffenberger, Pauline, Rohersville 

Powell, Blanche R., School 156, Baltimore 

Powell, Mrs. James F., Princess Anne 

Powell, Nellie E., Lavale School, Frostburg 

Pryde, John M., Clinton 

Quick, Mrs. Alice M., Bradley School, Be- 
thesda 

Randall, James N., School 135, Baltimore 

Randolph, Madelene O., Box 304, Annapolis 

Rawlings, Grace, 701 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more 

Reidy, Kathryn G., 214 E. Franklin Ave., 
Silver Spring 

Reiter, George, Oldtown School, Cumberland 

Reynolds, Robert T., Smithsburg 

Rice, Mrs. Helen M., Germantown 

Riggin, Mrs. Irma _ Sterling, Elementary 
School 3, Crisfield 

Ringler, Margaret, Piney Plains School, 
Cumberland 

Roberts, Clarence J., 2323 Ivy Ave., Balti- 
more 

Robinson, Alice L., Bd. of Educ., Box 231, 
Rockville 

Rockwood, Mrs. Marion, 610 Sligo Ave., 
Silver Spring 

Roland, Mrs. Elsie Hill, Flintstone School, 
Flintstone / 

Roye, Leon S., Colored Junior-Senior High 
School, Havre De Grace 

Royston, G. Bosley, 421 Woodbine Ave., 
Towson : 

Runyan, Robert L., Calvert Houses, River- 
dale 

Russell, Jeannette, 152 Prince George St., 
Annapolis 

Satterfield, Martha A., Elementary School, 
Gaithersburg 

Schaeffer, Mrs. C. J., 8104 Park Crest Dr., 
Silver Spring . 

Schimmel, Goldie, 3304 Oakfield Ave., Balti- 
more 
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Schwanebeck, W. Donald, 1871 Edgewood 
Rd., Towson 

Schwarzmann, George A., 149 S. Augusta 
Ave., Baltimore 

Sensenbaugh, James A., 1721C Aberdeen Rd., 
Towson s 7 

Sergeant, Mrs. Louise, 802 N. Stricker St., 
Baltimore —_ 

Shank, Eleanor R., 5705 Greenleaf Rd., Balti- 
more 

Shelley, Fred, McCoole School, Lonaconing 

Shenton, Mrs. Mary B., School 22, Baltimore 

Shockley, Bryan L., 1721 Glen Curtis Rd., 
Baltimore 

Simonds, Arthur D., University Park School, 
Hyattsville 

Sister Isabelle McSweeny, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg 

Sloan, E. May, 907 F St., Sparrows Point 

Smith, Mary E. M., Parkway School, Fred- 
erick 

Smith, Thelma B., North End School, Green- 
belt 

Smoot, Mrs. Mildred D., Elementary School, 
Chevy Chase 

Snyder, Mrs. Nora M., Clear Spring 

Sodergren, Mrs. Marguerite R., Rt. 1, Hagers- 
town 

Soper, Jessie G., Clinton 

Sowers, Mrs. Mildred, Brd. of Educ., Elkton 

Stabler, Mrs. Mary C., 4328 Clagett Rd., 
Hyattsville 

Stack, Margaret S., Centreville 

Stahl, Stanley S., Jr., Elementary School, 
Taneytown 

Stevenson, May H., 604 E St., Sparrows 
Point 

Storm, Elizabeth A., 706 W. North Ave., 
Baltimore 

Stotler, Marguerite King, School 230, Balti- 
more 

Stouffer, Mrs. Margaret J., 27 North Ave., 
Hagerstown 

Stratmann, Marie H., McKinney Hills School, 
Silver Spring 

Sultzer, Mary F., School 235, Baltimore 
Sutherland, Hunter C., Elementary School, 
Bel Air 

Tear, James E., 1820 Loch Shiel Rd., Towson 

Temple, A. D., Elementary School, Hancock 
Tennant, Anne W., 313 Greene St., Cumber- 
land 

Tenney, V. C., Glenmont School, Silver 
Spring 

Thomas, Catherine, Columbia Street School, 
Cumberland 

Thomas, Mary B., 1307 Division St., Balti- 
more 

Throckmorton, Edith M., Longview School, 
Gaithersburg 

Tilghman, Helen G., 708 Wyndhurst Ave., 
Baltimore 

Tolker, Mary Ann, 2111 Hildarose Dr., Silver 
Spring 

Turner, N. Eva., Waldorf 

Tymeson, Mrs. Miriam G., 8118 Flower Ave., 
Takoma Park 

Waesche, Mrs. Charlotte S., Mitchellville 
Walker, Edith V., Montebello School, Balti- 
more 

Ward, Lula D., Box 575, Ridgely 

Warner, Mrs. Harold E., Cynthia Warner 
School, Tacoma Park 

Webster, Elizabeth, Upper Cross Roads 
School, Pylesville 

Wells, Laura M., Public School 243, Balti- 
more 

Wenner, E. Virginia, West Brunswick School, 
Brunswick 

White, Margaret Anna, 42 East Ave., Hagers- 
town 


Massachusetts 


Whyte, George S., School 108, Baltimore 

Wilhelm, Kathryn A., School 232, Baltimore 

Williams, Mrs. Eugenia, 201 N. Carey St., 
Baltimore 

Williams, Mrs. Maud L., School 125, Balti- 


more 

Willison, Mildred, Bd. of Educ., Allegany 
Co., Cumberland 

Windsor, Susie, Fairmont School, Princess 
Anne 

Winner, Bernice A., West Side School, 
Frostburg 

Wirth, Mary Z., 9515 Bexhill Dr., Kensington 

Woolston, William W., Jr., Elementary 
School, Catonsville 

Wright, Sara E., 313 Greene St., Cumberland 

Wright, Viola W., School 121, Baltimore 

Yealy, Ralph, Westmoreland St., Westminster 

Young, Bess M., 8708 Colesville Rd., Silver 
Spring 

Zeller, Mrs. Grace A., Manor Club, Rock- 
ville 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Acomb, Allan, 1361 Walnut St., Newton 
Highlands 

Allen, Esther M., Spencer Borden Sthool, 
Fall River 

Allen, Etta-Hix, Delano Rd., Marion 

Astley, Edith M., Thompson Street School, 
New Bedford 

Atkins, Robert S., 15 Center St., Province- 
town 

Avery, Ruth, Brooks School, Medford 

Bacon, Mary E., Kensington Avenue School, 
Springfield 

Baldwin, Jessie A., Vose School, Milton 

Balfe, John J., Houghton School, Cambridge 

Barrows, Howard F., Box 82, Falmouth 

Barry, Mary J., Adams School, Everett 

Bemis, Fanny M., 96 Florida St., Springfield 

Bettencourt, Cecelia, Taylor School, New 
Bedford 

Beverly, Crace M., Balch School, Norwood 

Billings, Ronald G., 165 Converse St., Long- 
meadow 

Blair, Clarence N., Plain School, Stockbridge 

Blake, Thomas A., 6 Wiley Rd., Belmont 

Blanchard, Roland, Lincoln School, Brookline 

Bond, Edmund H., Phillips School, Water- 
town 

Bonner, Mrs. Edna M., 189 High St., Green- 
field 

Booth, Hiida, 223 Hathaway Rd., New Bed- 
ford 

Borges, Rose, 6 Pleasant St., Dighton 

Bowker, Rosa M., 161 High St., Springfield 

Boyd, Christine L., Pierce Street School, 
Greenfield 

Boyer, Laurenda A., 263 Marcy St., South- 
bridge 

Bozoian, K. Merton, Daniel Butler School, 
Belmont 

Bragg, Robert A., Bass River 

Brassil, Theresa N., 96 Washington Ave., 
Waltham 

Brewster, Wellington A., Pearl Street School, 
Reading 

Brown, Eleanor G., Penniman School, Brain- 
tree ° 

Buck, Ella N., 12 Hickory Rd. Wellesley 

Burch, R. L., 710 S. Main St., Sharon 

Burns, Mrs. Edna F., Bennett School, Leo- 
minster 

Cahill, Margaret E., 175 Ocean St., Lynn 

Caldwell, Ann L., 170 Temple St., West 
Newton 

Campbeli, Clara E., Mabie School, Revere 

Carey, George E., Jr., Mary Lee Burbank 
School, Belmont 
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Massachusetts 


Coven, John A., 45 Stamford St., Fall 
iver 
Casey, Mary J., C. M. Barrows School, Re- 


vere 

a = Ruth E., 31 Parker St., New Bed- 
ord 

Chase, Preston L., Shirley Street School, 
Winthrop 

Chmura, Sophie J., 27 Hilton St., Chicopee 
‘al 


alls 
Churchill, Llewellyn E., 103 Pine St., Man- 
chester 
Cloran, Kathryn M., Hood School, Lynn 
Cloues, Paul, 82 Frost Ave., Melrose 
Cases, Elgie, Michael Dirscoll School, Brook- 
ine 
Coffey, Sue, Bartlett School, Pittsfield 
Connor, Helen K., Pierce School, Leominster 
Cook, Albert C., Elementary School, Ashland 
Cook, Mabel B., Box 243, Foxboro 
Cook, Raymond F., Henry Waldo Emerson 
School, Newton Upper Falls 
Corcoran, John E., Pierce School, Brookline 
Cosgrove, Thomas F., 52 Cross St., Malden 
Costello, Teresa, Memorial School, Fairview 
Cota, Ardell M., 308 Washington Ave., Chel- 


sea 
Coughlin, Donald F., Houghton School, North 
dams 

Crockwell, Winifred M., 11 Manning St., 
Medford 

Croke, Edward F., 28 Severance St., Shel- 
burne Falls 

Cunliffe, Bessie, Stephen Baker School, 
Methuen 

*Cushing, Lena, 177 State St., Framingham 

Daniels, Laura A., 96 Florida St., Springfield 

Davis, Bertha S., 43 E. Emerson St., Melrose 

7Davison, Margaret J., 167A High St., 
Springfield 

Dean, Mary A., Shattuck School, Norwood 

Dexter, William A., Supt. of Schools, East- 
hampton 

Di Nardo, V. James, 39 Bowdoin St., North 
Quincy 

Dingley, Vivian A., 75 Washington St., Bel- 


mont 

Di Venuti, John, Horace Mann _ School, 
Everett 

Doherty, Ellen C., Osgood School, Medford 

— Rebecca L., 7 Chestnut St., Holy- 
oke 

Donovan, James A., 855 E. Fifth St., South 
Boston 

+Dority, Ruth E., 8 Eldredge St., Newton 

Dowling, Ellen P., Devine School, Randolph 

Dwyer, Mary R., 276 Maple St., Fall River 

Early, William M., Union St., Montague 

tEldridge, Raymon W., Lawrence School, 
Brookline 

Fedor, Frederick K., Center School, West- 
hampton 

Fisher, Royal O., Supt. of Schools, Barre 

Fitzpatrick, John L., 141 Grape St., Chicopee 

Flagg. Sadie E., 114 Dickinson St., Spring- 
e 


Folsom, Lorinda M., Belcher School, Milton 
Frost, Edna E., Callahan School, Norwood 
tFrost, Maude D., 15 Pleasant St., Milford 
Fulchino, Albert R., Paul Revere School, 
Revere 

Fuller, Leroy, Central School, Scituate 

Gaudet, Robert, 164 Plymouth St., Fitchburg 
Gibbons, Joseph H., Supt. of Schools, Stough- 


ton 

Gibbs, Daniel W., Jr., 57 Eliot St., South 
Natick 

Gifford, Mrs. Jane, Stanley School, Swamp- 
scott 

Goodnow, Mrs. Gladys L., 216 Davis St., 
Greenfield 
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Graham, Elizabeth, 64 Middlesex Ave., Read- 
ing 

Graham, Rowena M., Dame School, Medford 

Grant, Stephen W., Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston 

Green, Mrs. Winifred, Berkshire 

Griffin, Margaret T., 99 White St., Westfield 

a. Perley H., Box 64, West Chelms- 
or 

Gumb, Ruth E., 120 South Ave., Whitman 

Haley, Charles F., Prescott School, Randolph 

Halfpenny, Anne, 298 Elm St., Holyoke 

Hamilton, Mrs. Hope W., Pleasant St., 
Dighton 

Hastings, Elizabeth I., 210 Main St., Fair- 
haven 

Hawthorne, Joseph S., 11 Everett St., Con- 
cord 

Hayes, Stephen V., South St., New Bedford 

ee Agnes H., Winslow School, Nor- 


wo 

Hewitt, Mrs. Clarence N., Box 355, Onset 

Hicks, Florence J., 50 Fort Pleasant Ave, 
Longmeadow 

Higgins, Effie Grace, 67 Washington Ave., 
Waltham 

Higgins, Ethel G., Hardy School, Arlington 

Hobson, Raymond W. J., 935 Eastern Ave., 
Fall River 

Hodgen, John E., Center School, Barre 

Hogan, John J., Rollins School, Lawrence 

Holmes, Daniel L., 482 Washington St., 
Braintree 

Holt, Mary E., 968 Plymouth Ave., Fall 
River 

Howland, Louise R., 639 Shawmut Ave., New 
Bedford 

Huff, Nevel W., Hill St., Whitinsville 

Hunt, Ann M., 151 Spring St., Winchendon 

Ivok, Leo, Dix Street School, Rochester 

tJackson, Robert C., 62 Colony Rd., Lexing- 
ton 

Jantzen, Genevieve E., Princeton Stzgeet 
School, North Chelmsford 

Jenkins, John H., Central Ave., Needham 

Jewett, Grace Marion, 59 Vine St., Leo- 
minster 

Johnson, Rebecca M., East Union Street 
School, Springfield 

Jorgensen, Eugene C., 23 Harriet Ave., 
Belmont 

Keay, Harold E., Lafayette School, Roxbury 

Keefe, Margaret M., Nichols School, Everett 

Kennedy, Winnifred C., 10 Lee St., Worcester 

Lane, Genevieve A., 120 Main St., North 
Andover 

Lane, Katherine T., 98 Bell St., Chicopee 

Langley, Roger F., Broad St., Barre 

Lataille, Raoul O., Box 155, Southbridge 

Lawlor, Edward A., Hood School, Lawrence 

Linehan, Eleanor B., Banks Sehool, Waltham 

Littlefield, Madeleine C., Center School, 
Winthrop 

Lockhart, Lucy A., 112 Hersey St., Hingham 

Loftus, Eileen G., 166 Essex St., Marlboro 

Lord, Arthur B., Jr., 365 Summer Ave., 
Reading 

a, Mary T., 54 Acushnet Ave., New Bed- 
or 

Lyman, Esther S., 283A Vinton St., Melrose 

Lynch, Mary T., Danahy School, North 
Agawam : 

Lytle, Donald F., 345 Harvard St., Brookline 

Macy, Frances B., 31 Parker St., New Bed- 

d 


or 

Mahoney, John L., 87 Glendale Rd., Quincy 

+Mantyla, Lawrence J., Brackett School, 
Arlington 

+Marble, Sarah A., 31 Monadnock Rd., Wor- 
cester 
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March, Mildred, 10 Dolphin Rd., 
Center 

Mayo, Mrs. Cora M., Main St., Orleans 

McAulay, Jennie, 184 Summer St., New 
Bedford 

McAuliffe, Dr. Mary F., Treat Paine School, 
Boston 

McCarthy, Julia L., School St., South Acton 

McCarthy, Miriam F., Lawrence Street 
School, Framingham 

McCollum, Miss Marion, 48 Beech St., East 
Walpole 

McFarlin, Thomas H., Elementary School, 
Weston 

+McLin, William H., Box 242, Attleboro 

McMullen, James V., Wheeler School, West 
Concord 

Metcalf, Lucie A., 9 Washburn Ter., Brook- 


Newton 


line 

Minier, Ethel M., 137 Florence St., New 
Bedford 

Morrill, Mrs. C. W., 37 Lawrence St., Wake- 


field 
Morrison, William D., 117 Greene St., Wol- 
laston 


Mullen, Frank R., Crane School, Pittsfield 


Murray, Frances A., 25 Whitelawn Ave., 
Milton 

Murray, Ralph V., Central School, East 
Bridgewater 


*Newbury, Robert J., Baker School, Chest- 
nut Hill 

Nugent, Mary J., Davis School, West New- 
ton 

Nye, Robert Nathan, 438 Gay St., Westwood 

O’Connell, Helen A., 41 School St., Spring- 
field 

O’Hern, 
Adams 

Ohrn, L. Marie, 2 Calumet Ave., Worcester 

Olds, J. Casey, Richmond School, Danvers 

O’Mara, J. Francis, 86 Bliss St., West 
Springfield 

O’Toole, Austin J., Supt. of Schools, Somer- 
set Centre 

Packard, Alice L., 24 Walnut St., Sharon 

7Patt, Hermann George, Granville 

Pickard, Bernice J., 241 Plymouth St., Hol- 
brook 

Pierce, Donald D., Adams Square School, 
Worcester 

Porter, Frederick W., 
Greenfield 

Porter, Helen R., Fairhaven 

Priestley, Eleanor M., Box 11, Sagamore 

Ramsdell, Alice E., 94 Massachusetts Ave., 
Springfield 

neat, Joseph H., 454 Walnut St., Newton- 
ville 

Redway, Albert S., Box 17, Hardwick 

Rich, Leonor M., 184 Mystic Valley Park- 
way, Winchester 

7 ome Bertha, 199 Belmont Ave., Spring- 
helc 

Richardson, Margaret, Tucker School, Mil- 
ton 

Riese, Helen M., 126 W. Wyoming Ave., 
Melrose 

Riley, Ellen F., 237 Elm St., Amesbury 

Ritchie, Mary E., John Hannigan School, 
New Bedford 

Rogers, Delia H., 17 Washington St., Malden 

Roode, Mabel E., 167 Pleasant St., South 
Weymouth 

Ross, E. Gertrude, 32 Arcade Ave., Rehoboth 

Ross, Florence M., 56 Lovett St., Beverly 

Roy, Esther M., Myrtle Street School, Indian 
Orchard 

Sauer, Edith, Lincoln School, Springfield 


Mary A., 66 Quincy St., North 


Supt. of Schools, 


Massachusetts 


Scoboria, Phyllis, Tenacre 
School, Wellesley 

tSeavey, Morton R., Bulkeley School, Con- 
cord 

Serviss, Trevor K., D. C. Heath & Co., 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston 

Sharkey, A. Gertrude, 54 South St., Medford 

Shea, Catherine C., Box 51, Swansea 

Shea, Margaret Anne, Dillon Training School, 
Fitchburg 

Shea, Margaret E., 60 Freedom St., Fall 
River 

> Marguerite R., 962 Carew, Spring- 
e 

Simpson, Beatrice A., Hull 

Smith, Doris E., 73 Crystal Cove Ave., Win- 
throp 

Smith, K. Helen, Winthrop School, Taunton 

— Olive, 52 Mountainview St., Spring- 
eld 

Smith, Virginia W., 21 Commonwealth Ave., 
Gloucester 

Snow, Esther, Cutler School, Holliston 

—y Dr. Rexford, Supt. of Schools, Way- 
an 

Stapleton, Mary E., 1387 Concord St., Fram- 
ingham 

Stevens, Marion A., Lincoln School, Medford 

Stewart, Dorothy H., 28 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston 

Stodden, Lynwood T., Sargent School, Gran- 
iteville 

Stone, Edith, 502 Main St., Waltham 

Storin, Mrs. Helen W., Lincoln School, At- 
tleboro 

Striley, Amy M., 133 Newbury St., Danvers 

Strong, William J., School Street School, 
West Brookfield 

Sullivan, Edith L., Whitman School, Brock- 
ton 

Sullivan, Florence M., 80 Hanover St., Fall 
River 

Sullivan, Marguerite G., Hyde School, Boston 

Sykes, Thomas W., 11 Rockingham St., 
Lowell 

Talbot, Mary, Franklin School, Everett 

Thompson, Thomas H., 23 Essex St., Beverly 

Trainor, Adelaide C., Pine St., Fall River 

Truesdell, Mrs. Ralph, Charlton Depot 

Upton, Winifred P., Ryal Side School, Bev- 
erly 

Wainwright, Lottie W., 533 Broadway, Fall 
River 

Ward, Frances W., Hastings School, Fram- 
ingham 

Waring, Ruth, 17 Greenleaf St., Quincy 

Warren, J. Wendell, Tatham School, West 
Springfield 

Wetherbee, Viola A., 42 Wilkins St., Hudson 

Whelan, Mary E., Wood School, New Bed- 
ford 

Wiggin, H. 
Chelmsford 

Wilbur, Mrs. Ruth B., Rogers School, Fair- 
haven 

Wingate, Louise, 186 Prichard St., Flitch- 
burg 

Woodbury, Mrs. Helen R., Green Rd., Bolton 

Woodruff, Willard, 172 Concord St., Newton 
Lower Falls 

Woodward, Myrtle, Rock Lane, 
Westwood 

Wray, Mabel Elizabeth, Sever Street School, 
Worcester 

Wyman, Jane M., 132 Woodland Rd., Au- 
burndale 

Yates, Agnes L., Clark Street School, New 
Bedford 

7Young, William F., Jr., 
Waban 


Country Day 


Francis, Westlands School, 


124 High 


76 Moffat Rd., 
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Aamodt, Geneva P., Froebel School, Mus- 
kegon 

Ackerson, Nellie, 505 Ann Arbor St., Man- 
chester 

Adams, Beatrice M., 19224 Craig, New Boston 

Adams, Olive M., Prospect School, Ypsilanti 

Ahrens, Mrs. Leona Z., Nelson School, Mus- 
kegon 

Allmendinger, Walter H., Greenfield Park 
School, Detroit 

Amen, Ruth M., 203 Cass St., Monroe 

Andersen, Agnes S., 729 North Ave., Battle 
Creek 

Anderson, Evelyn, Main Street School, Lan- 
sing 

Anderson, Jennie, 801 Thompson St., Flint 

Anderson, M. P., 2325 Catalpa Dr., Berkley 

Anderson, Mildred, 317 N. Pine St., Lansing 

Aprill, Lucile, N. Broad St., Adrian 

Armstrong, Paul, Ferris School, Highland 


ar 

Avery, Charles L., 2446 Cummings Ave., 
Berkeley 

Avery, Eula V., 1123 Michigan Ave., Ann 
Arbor 

Ayres, Frank M., Supt. of Schools, Dundee 

Baird, James, 355 Philip Ave., Detroit 

Baker, Donna, 32215 Orangelawn, Plymouth 

Barber, Grant W., Quarton School, Birming- 


ham 

Barrett, Helen, 885 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 

Bastian, Mame R., 1723 Lapeer St., Saginaw 

Baylor, Ernest A., Carver School, Inkser 

Bazil, N. A., E. Michigan Ave. & Detteman 
Rd., Jackson 

Becker, Bernice W., Law School, Detroit 

Beckman, Edith A., 5393 Linsdale, Detroit 

Bennett, H. K., Asst. Supt., 5757 Neckel 
Ave., Dearborn 

Bergener, Pauline D., 5117 Audubon, Detroit 

Berry, Margaret, 314 Ball Park Blvd., Grand 
Rapids 

Bigelow, Blanche, Willow School, Lansing 

Bills, Mrs. Ruth L., 4020 Cerdan Dr., Flint 

Blackman, Ruth M., United Oaks School, 
Hazel Park 

Blair, Mary Brown, 237 California Ave., High- 
land Park 

Blair, Maude, 16905 Parkside Ave., Detroit 

Blanchette, J. S., Lincoln School, Inkster 

Boer, Helen E., 236 Carroll Ave., Grand 
Rapids 

Bohannen, Ethel, 5051 Linsdale, Detroit 

Bolton, Frederick R., Richard School, Detroit 

Bott, L. Helen, 12027 Pinehurst, Detroit 

Bowen, Harold C., 5536 St. Antoine, Detroit 

Bradley, Agnes, Taylor Center School, Ink- 
ster 

Bradley, Mrs. Fanny S., Kearsley Street 
School, Flint 

Breed, Walter O. ., 272 Ann St., Plymouth 

Brewer, Beulah Cain, 2405 Ch icago, Detroit 

Briggs, Ella H., 4354 Fullerton, Detroit 

+Browe, Dr. Herman, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 

Browe, Walter A., 9206 Avis, Detroit 

Brown, Edna B., 101 May St., Cadillac 

Brown, Miss Willow, Minges Brook School, 
Battle Creek 

Bryant, Mrs. Cordelia J., Annex School, Ink- 
ster 

Buckley, Dorothy, 1419 S. University Ave., 
Ann Arbor 

Burns, Helena, 17655 Manderson Rd., Detroit 

Burt, Howard T., Ortonville 

Bushaw, S. Norene, 1404 Tenth Ave., Port 
Huron 

Butterfield, Gertrude, 800 22nd St., Bay City 

Buxton, Elaine, 1547 Burlingame, "Detroit 
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a George W., Central School, Ypsi- 

anti 

Carlson, Mrs. Marjorie, McKinley School 
East Detroit ‘ 

Chapman, Elmer, J., 1204 Tenth Ave., Port 
Huron 

Chowen, Floyd D., 1309 Decker St., Walled 
Lake 

Christensen, Paul E., 1117 Cloverdale Dr., 
Royal Oak 

Church, Frank, Keating School, Detroit 

Clark, Belle C., 1303 Pine St., Port Huron 

Clark, Mrs. Grace Y., Tyler School, Port 
Huron 

*Clark, Lee O., Martin Road School, Ferndale 

Clark, Veryl, 127 Portage Ave., Three Rivers 

tClow, Jennie M., 4404 Columbus Ave., De- 
troit 

Collier, Calhoun C., 1605 Howard, Niles 

Conabay, Catharine, 318 W. Second St., Flint 

Correll, Lucille, Verlinden Avenue School, 
Lansing 

Cowe, Mrs. Ethel J., 1116 Beaconsfield, 
Grosse Pointe 

Cranmore, Miss Marion, 1101 Birk Ave., Ann 
Arbor 

Crawford, Violet M., 176 S. Paddock St., 
Pontiac 

Cross, Sherman T., 4058 Clements, Detroit 

Daly, Marie, 112 Market, Mt. Clemens 

Davenport, Fred, Wanda School, Ferndale 

Davidson, Lillian H., 1425 Joslyn Rd., Pon- 


tiac 
Dawson, William G., Garfield School, Wyan- 
dotte 
Deiss, Agnes L., 2272 St. Clair, Detroit 
Dell, Virginia, 2022 Raskob St., Flint 
Dempster, Jean, 910 Seward, Detroit 
Derose, Paul M., Walled Lake 
Diefenbaker, John, College St., Holly 
Doerr, Georgia, Cedar Street School, Lan- 
sing 
Doolittle, Lynn, Holt Midway School, Holt 
Dowd, Eleanor M., 1356 Jefferson, Grand 
Rapids 
Doyen, Gertrude, Madison-Lenox Hotel, De- 


troit 

Dryer, R. Eldredge, 618 E. Gaylord St., Mt. 
Pleasant 

Duvall, Leo E., 22571 Beech St., Dearborn 

Ebaugh, A. Raymond, Whittier School, 
Royal Oak 

Edgar, Gladys L., 310 Stocksdale St., Flint 

Eggebrecht, Marian R., 119 W. Dakota, De- 
troit 

Ekstrom, Lena C., 112 Theoda Ct., Buchanan 

Elliott, Myrtle A., Washington School, Sault 
Ste. Marie 

Emery, Helen G., 109 N. Logan St., Lansing 

Emlaw, Rita M., 3100 Westwood, Dearborn 

Erickson, Rutger F., 102 Michigan Ave., 
Ironwood 

Ernatt, Edward, Hicks School, Inkster 

Ernst, Jean, 14005 Woodmont Rd., Detroit 

Erspamer, Gerald, 15125 Farmington Rd., 
Plymouth 

Esalhorst, Ruby J., 381 Britain Ave., Benton 
Harbor 

Evans, Mrs. Etta, 1824 Moulton, North Mus- 
kegon 

Feaheny, Adele L., Poe School, Detroit __ 

Ferguson, Malcolm V., Pierce School, Bir- 
mingham 

Fijalkowski, Harriet, 721 State St., St. Joseph 

Fine, Huldah, Hampton School, Detroit 

Fish, Maude, 712 Baldwin St. S.E., Grand 
Rapids 

Flannery, Gerald P., 11808 Kilbourne Ave., 
Detroit P 

Fogg, Mrs. Edith M., 4884 Chicago Rd., War- 
ren 
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Ford, Florence R., 409 Lafayette Ave. S.E., 
Grand Rapids 
Fox, Dorothy E., 16844 Rutherford St., De- 


troit 

Fox, Robert S., Univ. Elem. School, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Fox, Mrs. Ruth, Twp. Rural Agricultural 
School, North Branch 

Frase, H. Welson, 3318 Division Ave. S., 
Grand Rapids 

Frazier, Randall S., Douglass School, Inkster 

Freimuth, Mrs. Josephine, 820 Lincoln Rd., 
Grosse Pointe 

Gatewood, Marion K., 3244 Charles St., Tren- 
ton 

Gaul, Margaret, 10461 Greensboro, Detroit 

Gee, Henry B., 23424 Cypress, Dearborn 

Gilday, Jane A., 9090 Whitmore Rd., Detroit 

Glaess, A. J., Trinity Lutheran School, St. 
Joseph 

Gonne, Edythe M., 2920 E. Palmer, Detroit 

Goodell, Benjamin E., Miller School, Ecorse 

Goodman, Violette C., 192 Glendale Ave., 
Detroit 

Gorr, Mary, 2161 Iroquois, Flint 

Green, Mrs. Esther, Honer School, Jackson 

Green, Ethel, 507 Second St., Jackson 

Grifith, Margaret, 247 N. Van Buren St., 
Bay City 

Grishow, Ethel, Prairieview School, Battle 
Creek 

Groves, Carolyn, 109 W. Tyrell, St. Louis 

Guilford, Mrs. Helen, Rt. 4, Owosso 

Guilloz, Mabelle E., 3240 Boston Blvd. W., 
Detroit 

Guyton, Marie D., 16650 Glendale Ave., De- 
troit 

Hale, Martha, Republic School, Alma 

Haley, Nelle, 620 S. Jefferson, Saginaw 

Hall, Isabell, 288 Josephine, Detroit 

Halvorson, Myrtle, 1035 Victoria Ave., Flint 

Hammel, John, 1874 Hunt Club, Grosse 
Pointe Woods 

Harper, Edith, Whittier School, Bay City 

Harrington, Katharine E., Northside School, 
Ann Arbor 

Harris, Zita A., 8710 Radford, Detroit 

Hartley, F. W., 3317 Thompson Ave., Mus- 
kegon 

fHartung, Urban, Wingert School, Detroit 

Hasse, Ella Schelke, 2501 Marion St., Lan- 
sing 

Hawes, Carolyn, 112 E. 22nd St., Holland 

Heavenridge, Glen G., Box 836, Garden City 

Hedrick, Ethel, 811 E. ” Huron St., Ann Arbor 

Hedstrom, Dorothy, 140 Congress Ave. S.E 
Grand Rapids 

Henchey, Leona A., Newberry School, De- 
troit 

Hendrick, Mrs. Margaret J., Beach School, 
Muskegon 

a mo Ferris E., 1213 W. Hackley, Mus- 
cegon 

Heth, Cynthia H., 758 Eastern Ave. N., 
Grand Rapids 

Hetzman, W. L., 17405 Valada, Wyandotte 

—— Vernon, 1906 Fleetwood Dr., Grosse 
*ointe 

Hiney, G. V., Central School, Negaunee 

Hobart, Herbert L., Maire School, Grosse 
Pointe 

Hoffmann, Florence, 847 E. Michigan St., 
Battle Creek 

Holaday, Mary E., 3460 Field Ave., Detroit 

Holecheck, Golda, 320 Bagley St., Pontiac 

Holland, Mary N., 2585 Grove, Detroit 

Holman, Donald A.. 16853 St. Mary’s, Detroit 

Holmes, Mrs. Elizabeth, 1701 Mapledale, 
Ferndale 

Honeysette, Bethel, 429 Pearl St., Kalamazoo 

Hook, Adeline, 152 Washington, Pontiac 


seg 
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Hope, Dorothy G., 14360 Piedmont, Detroit 

Horgan, Mrs. Charles, 6235 Shattuck Rd., 
Saginaw 

Horgan, Mary, 2700 W. Chicago, Detroit 

Horton, Mrs. Marion, 1536 E. Bernhard, 
Hazel Park 

tHotchkiss, Lyle E., Salina Junior High 
School, Dearborn 

Houck, Lois M., 95 Lincoln, Mt. Clemens 

Howard, Ervin, 5757 Neckel Ave., Dearborn 

Howell, Catherine, Lingemann School, De- 
troit 

jHusselman, H. Heyns, 427 S. Park St., 
Kalamazoo 

Hutton, Nellie, 3805 Audubon, Detroit 

Ihrman, Donald L., 4814 S. Henry St., Mus- 
kegon 

Inks, Helen, 9645 Shoemaker, Detroit 

Ireland, Dr. D. B., Supt. of Schools, Bir- 
mingham 

James, Elsie E., 352 Bradley St., Flint 

Jeka, Mrs. Edna, 6649 Coleman, Dearborn 

Jennings, Elsie J., 848 Pingree, Detroit 

Jones, Margaret, ‘341 Handy Dr., Bay City 

oe Robert W., Washington School, Wyan- 
otte 

Kafer, Louise, Community School, Dundee 

Kane, Ruth F., 650 Philip Ave., Detroit 

Kellogg, Erma B., 15485 Appoline, Detroit 

Kellogg, Robert E., 36625 Seven Mile, Farm- 
ington 

Kemp, Maude E., Noble School, Detroit 

Kempf, Maude, 561 Montcalm, Pontiac 

Kerby, Frederick, 15425 Kercheval, Grosse 
Pointe Park 

Kilander, Mrs. Pansy, 14149 Coyle, Detroit 

Kirchgessner, Mrs. Leone, 317 N. Lafayette 
Ave., Grand Rapids 

Kirkpatrick, Vena B., 326 E. Flint St., Lake 
Orion 

Kison, Mrs. Gladys, Nims School, Muskegon 

Kleinert, J. S., 908 W. Washington St., 
Jackson 

Knapp, Margaret I., 1515 E. Mt. Hope Ave., 
Lansing 

7Knighton, Edward J., 9047 Beverly Ct., 
Detroit 

Konstanzer, Mrs. Mildred B., Chandler 
School, Detroit 

Kuhn, Florence E., 5963 Cadillac, Detroit 

Kull, Charlotte A., 3420 Cass, Detroit 

Lachmann, Kenneth C., 33608 Shiawassee, 
Farmington 

Laing, Earl R., 18500 Dover, Detroit 

La Mantia, Miss Jo Kathryn, Oakview 
School, Muskegon 

Larsen, Mildred, 16744 Patton, Detroit 

Laughrey, Joe P., Elementary School, Mc- 
Brides 

Leblond, John, 1388 Vernier Rd., Grosse 
Pointe 

Lee, John R., 1001 S. Main St., Mt. Pleasant 

*Lee, Rosemary, 690 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 

Lemke, Madeline A., 11800 Engleside, Detroit 

Lennington, Phyllis, 431 W. Jarvis, Hazel 
Park 

Leppanen, Wesley L., Victory Ellis School, 
Center Line 

Lewis, Merwin A., 21522 Homer St., Dear- 
born , 

Lightner, Keith H., 108 E. Main St., Hart- 
ford 

Linquist, Essie E., 107 W. Barnes Ave., 
Lansing 

Lobban, Mrs. Kathryn Faner, Stevenson 
School, Flint 

Lockwood, Glenn O., 
River Rouge 

+Long, Marjorie, Hoover School, Hazel Park 

Look, Olga, 5599 Lakeview, Detroit 


Ann Visger School, 
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Lubbers, Melvin B., Supt. of Schools, Zee- 
land 

Luebke, Paul T., 5210 Lakeview, Detroit 

Luibrand, Frances, 306 S. Erie Ave., Bay 


mao 4 Douglas, Commercial Schools, Ro- 
chester 

Luther, Margaret, 2000 Orchard Lake Ave., 
Pontiac 

Madison, Paul, Maxine School, St. Clair 
Shores 

Magee, Marjorie, Grant School, Detroit 
Mahoney, Marjorie, 5108 Audubon, Detroit 
Manley, Wesley, Central School, East Lan- 


sing 

Marsh, Kathleen, 17140 Third, Detroit 

Martin, Thekla, 10600 Courville, Dertoit 

7Martin, Vern A., 2516 Altoona St., Flint 

Mason, Mrs. Hesper H., 11932 Oakland Ave., 
Highland Park 

Mathias, E. A., 413 S. Michigan Ave., Big 
Rapids 

McBryde, Elizabeth, 3810 Pingree, Detroit 

McCarthy, Julia M., Burt School, Detroit 

McCarthy, Mary E., 16748 Braile Ave., De- 
troit 

McCauley, Clementine, School 2, Ecorse 

McConeghy, Robert L., 83 E. Marian Ave., 
Sandusky 

McConnaughy, Dorothy, 15500 E. Nine Mile 
Rd., East Detroit 

eewenen, Beatrice, 715 N. Walnut, Bay 
ity 

McCoy, Margie L., Jefferson School, Wyan- 
dotte 

McCreery, Mrs. Hazel Minore, 2109 Francis 
Ave., Flint 

5 Marguerite, Angell School, 
Berkl 

Sieienenth, Frances Josephine, 829 Dickenson 
St., Flint 

McGuire, Mrs. Ida C., Sugnet School, Mid- 


land 

McLaughlin, Lloyd E., 921 Sheldon Rd., 
Grand Haven 

aiaas. Mrs. Ina J., 18607 Reed St., Melvin- 
dal 


ae Hilda, 5770 W. Holt Rd., Holt 

Mentlikowski, Alex, Kosciuszko School, Ham- 
tramck 

Messner, Clarence, 308 McKinley, Grosse 
Pointe Farms 

Miller, Mrs. Eunice, 13129 Chelsea, Detroit 

Miller, Helen R., 11410 Charest, Hamtramck 

Miller, Leslie W., 322 Superior Ave., Crys- 
tal Falls 

Miller, Theresa, Caledonia 

Miller, William C., Jr., 18112 Greenlawn, 
Detroit 

Mills, Dean, 169 E. Britain Ave., Benton 
Harbor 

Minehart, Iva, 34401 Orangelawn, Plymouth 

Mixter, Winona A., 11899 Ohio, Detroit 

Monroe, Thomas, 420 N. Vernon, Dearborn 

Moran, Mrs. Leona S., 23 Lourim Ct., Battle 
Creek 

-—~4 Josephine, Longfellow School, Hazel 
ark 

Morse, Mabel E., 4043 Blaine Ave., Detroit 

Muir, Kathryn, Eureka Heights School, 
Wyandotte 

Mulvany, Mrs. Lillian, Lakeview School, 
Battle Creek 

Nelson, Marie, 224 E. Court St., Flint 

Netzorg, Sadie, 12113 Griggs, Detroit 

Newton, E. Lorene, 7335 Lane Ave., Detrcit 

Niergarth, Ethel, Territorial School, Battle 
Creek 

Nill, Louise K., Hamilton School, Detroit 

Noble, Erma, 1530 North Ave. N.E., Grand 
Rapids 
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Noey, Irene, Intermediate School, Saginaw 

O'Dell, Mrs. ae Donelson School, Pontiac 

Odgers, Harold G., McDonald School, Dear- 
born 

O’Hara, Mae, 17361 Santa Rosa Dr., Detroit 

Oliver, Jean, 2691 Boston Blvd., Detroit 

Openo, Milton D., 3101 Hawthorne Dr., Flint 

Orr, Winnifred, 211 Lake St., Manistique 

Ott, Wilbur N., 13140 Glenfield, Detroit 

Page, John §., ” Supt. of Schools, Howell 

Parker, Florence, 2503 La Salle Gardens, N., 
Detroit 

Parker, Howard L., Oxford School, Dearborn 

Pattinson, Helen, 403 S. Fourth St., Saginaw 

Pavsner, H. D., 19365 Whitcomb, Detroit 

+Peabody, F. C., 2815 Cummings, Berkley 

Pearson, Mrs. Carolyn T., 321 E. Newall St., 
Flint 

Peatling, Ella M., 1666 Atkinson Ave., De- 
troit 

Peck, Thelma, Lincoln School, Lansing 

Petzke, Max K., Supt., Fair Plain School, 
Benton Harbor 

Pierce, Vernon P., 15376 Hartwell St., De- 
troit 

Plaia, Frank J., 4311 Somerset, Detroit 

Plambech, Anne, Genesee Street School, Lan- 
sin 

Popp, Mrs. Cleo E., 1101 Copeman Blvd., 

int 

Powrie, Emerson F., 401 N. Division St., 
Ann Arbor 

Pregitzer, C. T., Bd. of Education, North- 
ville 

Ptak, Edward, 19342 Robson, Detroit 

Rains, Mrs. Alice H., 1419 Lay Blvd., Kala- 


mazoo 

Raper, Garland L., 723 S. Bowen, Jackson 

Ray-Jones, Mrs. Mabel, Elementary School, 
North Muskegon 

Raynor, Florence G., 18475 Snowden, Detroit 

Reed, Mrs. Helen P., 2503 La Salle Gardens, 
N., Detroit 

Reed, Mary E., Lockman School, Royal Oak 

Reincke, Mrs. Donna, 21944 Morley Ave., 
Dearborn 

Renton, Agnes E., 5111 W. Outer Dr., De- 
troit 

Renton, Janet M., 5111 W. Outer Dr., De- 


troit 

Reynolds, Helen Mae (Thomas), Wilson 
School, Battle Creek 

Rhoades, Lawrence W., Verona School, Bat- 
tle Creek 

Rice, Margaret G., 88 Stevens, Highland 
ar 

Rioux, Dolores, 9566 Sanilac, Detroit 

Ritsema, Louise, 1419 S. University, Ann 
Arbor 

Robbins, Mrs. Bertha J., Flushing 

Robertson, Florence, 206 W. Paterson St., 
Flint 

Robinson, Bernice L., Coolidge School, Flint 

Robinson, Roy E., Supt. of Schools, Ferndale 

Roemer, Mrs. Kathleen, 2387 Woodstock, De- 
troit 

Roethke, Louise W., 20411 Picadilly Rd., De- 
troit 

Rogers, Carlysle, 105 Cambridge Blvd., 
Pleasant Ridge 

Rohrer, John D., Elementary School, Grosse 
Tle 


Ronayne, John J., 561 Brady, Detroit 

Rosenthal, Aimee "A, Holmes School, Detroit 

Ross, Meta M., Rt. 2, Box 229, Rochester 

Roxborough, Mrs. William, 3700 Garfield, De- 
troit 

Rudduck, Lillian W., 14920 Grandville Blvd., 
Detroit. 

Russell, Vera W., 11926 S. Saginaw, Grand 
Blane 
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Ruthig, Elvin J., Northwood School, Royal 
ak 

ate Irene J., 2234 Longfelluw, Detroit 

Schafer, Rose Kathryn, 130 E. Sixth St., 
Monroe ; 

Schauer, Elfrieda, 7934 Normile Ave., East 
Dearborn 

Schiller, Mrs. Adele R., 5409 Baldwin, Detroit 

Schoolcraft, Pearl T., 1418 Race St., Kala- 
mazoo 

Schroeder, Margaret, Thomas Street School, 
Lansing 

Schultz, Mary C., 16720 Warwick Rd., De- 
troit 

Scollay, Lois A., 2281 W. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 

Scott, Hester, 517 W. Main, Niles 

Seebeck, Sarah Elizabeth, 1821 Stanton St., 
Bay City 

Seedorf, Cecelia, 17572 Mark Twain, Detroit 

Sehler, Jean, 235 Hampton Ave. S.E., Grand 
Rapids 

Seidel, Emma, 21400 W. Seven Mile Rd., De- 
troit 

Selle, Mrs. Dorothy, Lambert School, Pon- 
tiac 

Sharpe, Mrs. Dorothy O., 426 N. Third, Sagi- 
naw 

Sharpe, Ruth E., 155 N. Main, Clarkston 

Sheehan, Irene, 2108 Center Ave., Bay City 

Shell, Basil, 409 East St., Chelsea 

Shepard, Ethel, 923 State, Petoskey 

Sherk, Golda M., Banks, Twp. Public School, 
Ellsworth 

Sherman, Mrs. Beryl, 82 Prall St., Pontiac 

Sherman, lone E., 18800 Puritan, Detroit 

Sievewright, Agnes, 18903 Steel Ave., De- 
troit 

Sloan, Jeanetta, Red Cedar School, East 
Lansing 

Smiley, Mrs. Tressa, Kaier School, Melvin- 
dale 

Smith, Granella, 1424 Poxson, Lansing 

Smith, Hattie M., Longfellow School, Royal 
Oak 

Smith, Lillian L. H., 2161 Iroquois, Flint 

Smith, Raymond J., Foster Avenue School, 
Lansing 

Smith, Ruthann, Oakland County Schools, 
Pontiac 

Smith, Viola T., 1801 Eastern, S.E., Grand 
Rapids 

Sohn, Clara, Bloomfield School, Jackson 

Sommers, Mildred E., Dir. of Elem. Educ., 
Jackson 

Sorensen, Helen, 727 North Capitol, Lansing 

Spilger, Don, Martindale School, Benton 
Harbor 

7Stanley, L. R. Wener School, Pontiac 

Starling Mabel C., 8811 Quincy Ave., Detroit 

Staudacher, Ethel, 910 Salsburg Ave., Bay 
City 

Stern, Celia Monica, 3226 Calvert, Detroit 

Stolson, Anna K., 134 Highland Ave., Battle 
Creek 

Striegle, Catherine, 16 Union N.E., Grand 
Rapids 

Sturm, Mrs. Gladys F., 18025 Brock Ave., 
Detroit 

Sullivan, Mrs. Marie, Cass City 

Taylor, Mrs. Beatrice A., 19224 Craig, New 
Boston 

Taylor, Esther R., 348 Henry Ave. S.E., 
Grand Rapids 

Sayles, William H., Supt. of Schools, Vicks- 
burg 

Thomas, Glenn G., Fremont School, Battle 
Creek 

§iThomas, John S., 14872 Penrod, Detroit 

Thompson, Gertrude, 16555 Coyle, Detroit 


Minnesota 


Thompson, Marjorie Schepper, Trombley 
School, Bay City 

Thorson, Philip, South Lake School, St. 
Clair Shores 

Timmer, Julia, Fremont 

Trobett, Mrs. Ethel R., 769 Lenox Ave., 
Detroit 

Tracht, Rosalind, 10220 Monica Ave., Detroit 

Trudgeon, Pearl E., E. Fountain, Battle 
Creek 

Tucker, Ethel M., 76 Kerby Rd., Grosse 
Pointe Farms 

Tuomey, Margaret, 1419 Lawrence Ave., De- 
troit 

Van Arnam, Elinor, 14851 Lindsay, Detroit 

Vander Ark, Mark, Supt., Oakdale Christian 
School, Grand Rapids 

Van Norman, Margaret 5051 Lakewood, De- 
troit 

Van Wert, Grace, 1208 Cleo St., Lansing 

Van Zanten, Mrs. Hazel, 4822 Division Ave. 
S., Grand Rapids 

Varty, Violet L., 13115 E. Jefferson, De- 
troit 

Voorhees Dr. James H., 3801 Pasadena Ave., 
Detroit 

Wait, Mrs. Ruth H., 148 Ogemaw Rd., Pon- 
tiac 

Walker, Clyde M., 19980 Appoline, Detroit 

Walther, Marie, Stone School, Saginaw 

Waltmire, Helen H., 2018 Wealthy St. S.E., 
East Grand Rapids 

Wareham, Lucille E., 1415 Parker, Detroit 

Watson, Warren, 19176 Northrop Ave., De- 


troit 
Waugh, Nellie A., 13538 Mendota Ave., De- 
troit 
Webb, Ethel Mae, 112 E. Downie, Alma 
Welch, Edith, 3209 Tuxedo, Detroit 
Welch, Russell H., 262 W. Tenth St., Hol- 
d 


an 

Vise, Edith L., 22517 Law Ave., Dear- 
orn 

Welte, Adeline K., 1203 Bement St., Lansing 

Wentworth, C. Russell, 103 Mechanic, Yale 

Weter, Grace E., 513 S. Troy St., Royal Oak 

Wetmore, Joseph N., Box 366, South Lyon 

Weymouth, Mrs. Leora, 413 S. Pearl St., 
Charlotte 

Whistle, Mrs. Retha Clark, 2207 Hills St., 
Fii 


int 
White, Mrs. Alice N., 2103 Whittier St., 
Saginaw 
White, Rena, Roosevelt School, East De- 


troit 

Whittinghill, Mrs. Marie, 980 Annin Ave., 
Detroit 

Wicks, Mrs. Pauline R., 1415 Parker, Detroit 

Wied, Alwin, 19162 Outer Dr., Dearborn 

Wilber, Ilah B., 15€00 State Fair E., Detroit 

Wilkinson, Muriel M., McKinley School, 
W yandotte 

Wilks, Myrtle M., 158 Cass Ave., Mount 
Clemens 

TWilliams, Laura, 250 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 

Wilson, Genevieve, Vernor School, Detroit 

Wozny, Loretta, 1608 Coolidge Hwy., River 
Rouge 

Wysoski, John E., 7500 Fox, Allen Park 

Yocum, Blanche, 18859 Shields, Detroit 

Young, Dorah Alice, 1500 Harrison St., Flint 

Zagers, Albert S., 2049 Porter St. S.W., 
Grand Rapids 

Zipp, Ethel, 1021 Burt St., Saginaw 


MINNESOTA 
Alatalo, Laina V. E., Garfield School, Clo- 
quet 
Anderson, H. G., Hollandale 
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Appley, Lena Grace, Lafayette School, St. 
aul 

Archer, Clifford P., College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Baril, A. G., 1272 Jefferson Ave., St. Paul 

Barron, Caroline K., Sheridan School, Minne- 
apolis 

Barse, Mrs. Amy C., 50th & Bryant Ave. N., 
Minneapolis 

Baxter, Marlin B., Edison School, Rochester 

Beck, Clarence R., Nett Lake 

Berg, Locksley D., Monroe School, Minne- 
apolis 

Bergman, Rebecca, 2725 Xenwood Ave., Min- 
neapolis 

Berry, George L., Longfellow School, St. 
au 

Bleedorn, John J., Wood 2ke School, Rich- 
field 


ey J. Deane, Lincoln Hills School, Rich- 

eld 

Brezler, Anne, Rt. 1, Osseo 

Brueckner, Dr. Leo J., University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 

Buser, Alfred L., Roosevelt School, St. Paul 

Card, Glenn H., Stowe School, Duluth 

Carleton, Mary E., Waite Park School, Min- 
neapolis 

Cassidy, Anna, 132 Tenth Ave. S., South St. 
Paul 

Christianson, 
Paul 

Cockrill, Capt. David J., 1253 Rose Vista Ct., 
St. Paul 

Coleman, Gertrude, Fulton School, Minne- 
apolis 

Conway, 

aul 


Marie K., Tilden School, St. 


Helen M., 136 Western Ave., St. 

Corneliussen, Alice L., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead 

Cullen, Cecelia, 615 S. Fairview, St. Paul 

De la Hunt, Lois, Pillsbury School, Minne- 
apolis 

Dimond, Winnifred, Randolph Heights School, 
St. Paul 

Ellies, V. F., 714% W. Seventh St., Winona 

Eng, Dora, 1596 Watson Ave., St. Paul 

Fair, Jeanette A., 3900 Adair Ave., Robbins- 


ale 

Fenske, Hattie B., 
Worthington 

Fuller, Mrs. Grace W., 2745 Drew Ave. S., 
Minneapolis 

Gallagher, Agnes M.. 218 N. First Ave. W., 
Duluth 

Georgesen, Sigrid, 2208 W. Seventh St., Du- 
luth 

Geraghty, Eileen, 23 18th Ave. N.E., 
St. Paul 

Gilland, Ruth, Public Schools, Hutchinson 

Gillham, Vera M., 34th St. & Chicago Ave., 
Minneapolis 

Ginsberg, Annie, Franklin School, St. Paul 

Givens, Ethel, 902 E. Center St., Rochester 

Green, Archie I., Hiawatha School, Minne- 
apolis 

Grittner, S. J., Supt. of Schools, Riverton 

Gustafson, Leslie J., Supt. of Schools, Owa- 
tonna 

Hankerson, Marshall R., Supt. of Schools, 
Medford 

Hanson, Curtis, 20th Ave. S. & E. 66th St., 


1226% Seventh Ave., 


North 


Richfield 

fHanson, Lillian C., Bryant & Monroe 
Schools, Duluth 

Haroldson, Harold O., 1795 Saunders Ave., 


St. Paul 
Hauer, Earl M., 131 W. Palmetto, Duluth 
Heagle, Beatrice, Linwood Park School, St. 
Paul 
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Hedinstrom, Fern O., 2542 Kipling, Minneap- 


olis 
Hoar, M. Lucile, 103 Norton St., Duluth 
Holmes, Marie O., 1415 Margaret St., St. 


Paul 

Hood, Edith G., 2328 Seabury Ave., Minne. 
apolis 

Jasperson, Lillian, Bancroft School, Minne- 
apolis 

Jensen, Arthur M., Warrington School, Min- 
neapolis 

Jewell, Pearl Morray, 1954 Grand Ave., St. 
Paul 

Johnson, Genevieve Kathleen, 427 E. 
St., Blue Earth 

Johnson, Kenneth J., 984 W. Iowa Ave., St. 
Paul 

Jones, Mabel Lucille, Abbott School, Albert 


Ninth 


ea 

Jones, Ruth J., Emerson School, Minneapolis 

*Keckefoth, Ethel H., Bryn Mawr School, 
Minneapolis 

Knapp, Marcella D., 139 W. Summit Ave., 
St. Paul 

*Knox, Bess J., 4235 Blaisdell Ave., Minne- 
apolis 

Koob, Ionilla, Reading 

Kress, Lena A., Deane School, St. Paul 

Kummert, Charlotte A., Northside Grade 
Bldg., Staples 

Larson, Ada C., Box 85, Alexandria 

Larson, Robert E., Lowell School, Brainerd 

Lichtenberger, James F., Seward School, 
Minneapolis 

Lueck, Agnes I., 4901 Elliot, Minneapolis 

MacDonald, Sarah M., 1597 Niles Ave., St. 
Paul 

Mademann, Mrs. 
Faribault 

Mallory, Blanche, 715 E. First St., Duluth 

Malmquist, M. L., Supt. of Schools, Grand 
Rapids 

Mark, Mrs. Beatrice T., 309 Center St., Man- 
kato 

Martin, Curtis R., 5004 Cedar Ave., Minne- 
apolis 

Marvin, D. H., Lincoln School, Chisholm 


Grace B., 115 Mott Ave., 


McAlexander, Grant, Central School, Rich- 
field 

McAlister, Gladys M., 4344 Bryant Ave. §., 
Minneapolis 


McCabe, Mrs. Charlotte, Bena 
McGenty, Mrs. Margaret A., 
School, Minneapolis 
McNaughton, Edith L., 
Paul 

Metag, E. H., Lincoln School, Mankato 

Morris, William A., Alexander Baker School, 
International Falls 

Morrissette, Earl L., Wildwood Bldg., Mah- 
tomedi 

Neff, Laura, Hotel Albert, Alberta Lea 


Minnehaha 


Lindsay School, St. 


Nelson, Mrs. Gladys <A., Whittier School, 
Brainerd 
Nelson, Woodrow I., 1417 Seventh Ave., 


N.W., Rochester 

Newberg, Raymond R., 
Owatonna 

Newell, Esther, 5315 Russell Ave. S., 
apolis 

Nielsen, Lydia, Box 81, Owatonna ' 

Norman, Frances B., Prescott School, Minne- 
apolis y 

Nyhus, Ellen V., Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis 

Olson, Howard E., Rt. 1, Box 4, Two Har- 
bors 

Otterness, June, Lincoln School, Albert Lea 

Paske, Orlando R., 3751 Joppa, St. Louis 
Park 

Pearson, Evelyn M., 2220 Como Ave., St. 
Paul 


308 S. Cedar St., 


Minne- 


eens 
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Pennock, Laurel M., Jefferson School, Roch- 
ester 
Setere, Leone E., 2809 Park Ave. S., Minne- 


apolis u ’ : 
Petersen, Edith B., Keewaydin School, Min- 
neapolis . 
Peterson, Hulda V., 622 E. Summit Ave., 


Fergus Falls 
Petrich, Selma, 1837 Woodlands Ave., Duluth 
Platte, Robert, Central School, Richfield 
Proctor, Maxine E., 900 W. Bridge St., Aus- 
tin 
Rask, Howard, Lincoln School, Rochester 


Redlinger, Marie, Bremer School, Minne- 
apolis 
Regnier, Margaret, 145 E. Rice St., Owa- 
tonna 
Reishus, K. P. B., Box 151, East Grand 
Forks 


Risinger, Myrtle C., Douglas School, St. Paul 

Roverud, Ella M., 622 Grand Ave., St. Paul 

Saam, Selma Louise, 2322 W. 54th St., Min- 
napolis 

Scribner, Ruth G., Irving School, Minneapolis 

+Shove, Helen B., 3116 Clinton Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis 

Siltanen, Aili, 29 Twelfth St., Cloquet 

Sister Ignatia, Cathedral School, St. Paul 

Skogen, Edith L., 121 Sixth Ave. S., Moor- 
head 

Smith, Donnabelle H., 1000 S.E. University 
Ave., Minneapolis 

Smith, Mrs. Marion W., 717 N. 19th Ave. E., 
Duluth 

Solheim, Adele K., 5308 
Minneapolis 

Sorkil, Thena, 310 W. College St.. Austin 

Sperzel, Edith, Whittier School, Minneapolis 

Staudenmaier, W. W., 705 E. 57th St., Minne- 
apolis 

Stetler, John William, 62nd & W. Broadway, 
Minneapolis 

Tallakson, Harold A., 
Minneapolis 

Tanglen, L. H., Supt. of Schools, Hopkins 

Ver Steeg, Harold, 2208 W. 2lst St., Minne- 
apolis 

Wallace, Martha, 1833 Woodiand Ave., Du- 
luth 

Wallenberg, Edith C., 32 S. Finn, St. Paul 

Weld, Paul A., Cobb-Cook School, Hibbing 

Wheeler, Mrs. Bert N., West Junior High 
School, Duluth 

Wind, Kate, Greeley School, Minneapolis 

a soe Mrs. Leona, 411 Selby Ave., St. 
aul 

Zimmerman, Warren W.., 
Rochester 


Abbott Ave. S., 


c/o Schiller School, 


720 13th Ave. N.E., 


MISSISSIPPI 


Abney, Elsie, Central School, Laurel 
Addison, Mrs. Marie S., 530 13th St., Laurel 
Aldridge, J. E., Consolidated School, Utica 
Alexander, L. W., Box 96, Kreole 

Archer, Ellie, 1213 20th Ave., Meridian 
Avera, Mrs. Marvin, Box 582, Greenville 
Bankston, Mrs. Kathleen, 707 W. Washing- 
ton St., Greenwood 
Beam, H. T., Elementary 
Tremont 

Bennett, J. A., 3784 Terry Rd., Jackson 
Bishop, S. D., Elementary School, Terry 
Bowen, Lilly, 606 E. Howard Ave., Biloxi 
Boykin, Eddie Mae, Macon 

Briscoe, Marguerite, 709 Pinehurst St., Jack- 
son 

Brown, Mrs. W. I., Canton 

Brumfield, Callie G., 232 Seventh St., Mc- 
Comb 


School Library, 


Mississippi 


Buckley, Beulah, 203 Fairground St., Winona 
Burney, Mrs. Georgia L., Vancleave 
Callaway, R. M., 391 Northside Circle, Jack- 
son 
*Cantwell, Mrs. 
Clarksdale 
Carpenter, James A., Supt., Okolona 
Carter, Mrs. Laurie Mae, 3211 24th 
Meridian 
Caulfield, Elizabeth, Barr School, Jackson 
Chapman, George B., 401 Winter St., Jackson 
Clark, Mrs. T. A., Cleveland School, Dekalb 
Clay, George, Supt. of Schools, Taylor 
+Clement, Bess Rogers, 212 E. Jefferson St., 
Greenwood 
Cobb, Mrs. Belle, Main Street School, Yazoo 


Betty, 907 Anderson Ave., 


Ave., 


ity 

Coffee, Oline, Primary School, Tupelo 

Coit, Mrs. Faye, 1222 38th Ave., Meridian 

Cone, Vivian, French School, Jackson 

Cook, Frances B., Box 505, Pascagoula 

Corr, Octavia, Rt. 4, Columbus 

Cortright, Louise, Whitfield School, Jackson 

Crump, Mrs. Jennie Scott, Box 1248, Meridian 

Dalehite, W. M., 152 Treehaven Dr., Jackson 

Dalier, Mittie M., Box 420, Gulfport 

Danner, Linnie, Chalk School, Meridian 

Denny, M. Irene, 414 Front St., Pascagoula 

+Dickins, Hattie, Eureka St., Batesville 

Everitt, Alice, Hinds Co. Public Schools, 
Jackson 

Farnsworth, Ann, Box 253, Pascagoula 

Ferrell, R. R., Ford Hotel, Picayune 

Fishburn, Ynez, Box 582, Brookhaven 

Ford, Mrs. Minnie B., Women’s Faculty 
Club, Station A, Hattiesburg 

Franks, Mrs. Adele E., 633 N. 
Jackson 

Gilliland, Bessie W., 3317 N. State St., Jack- 
son 

Goff, Emmett L., Hyatt School, Moss Point 

Gooden, James, 124 E. Monument St., Jack- 
son 

Gooding, Mrs. 
Hattiesburg 

Gordon, L. C., Box 175, Escatawpa 

Griffith, Mrs. T. C., Box 168, Columbia 

Gruchy, Gregoria A., Rt. 1, Box 15, Wesson 

Hale, Mrs. J. D., S. Court St., Cleveland 

Harper, Mary Frances, Eliza Clark School, 
Clarksdale 

Harris, Nora, Box 216, Yazoo City 

Harrison, Maud, Box 490, Gulfport 

Hartley, Douglas C., Rt. 2, Box 7, Clarksdale 

Hathorn, Patsy Lee, 2000 Idlewild, Jackson 

Hatten, Arlene, 419 W. Fourth St., Hatties- 
burg 

Hill, Mrs. D. D., Drew 

Holladay, Mrs. Ivon, Poplar Springs School, 
Meridian 

Holleman, Nettye, 128 E. Fifth St., Hatties- 
burg 

Horn, Lizzie, 138 College St., Grenada 

Hunt, Aylene, 802 Delaware Ave., McComb 

Hunter, Mrs. Maude W., 104 Bay St., New- 
ton 

Hutchinson, Mrs. Mary, Box 1583, Columbus 

Jackson, Mrs. George, Gardiner School, 
Laurel 

Jackson, Tempie, 448 S. Magnolia St., Laurel 

Johnson, Aubrey, Box 511, Pascagoula 

Joyner, Mrs. Bess Pace, Canton 

Kell, Kathleen, Box 362, Pascagoula 

Knowles, Adele, Poindexter School, Jackson 

Land, Jimmie, Marion Park School, Meridian 

Lee, Grace, 100 Third Ave., Hattiesburg 

Leech, Wayne C., Box 252, Aberdeen 

Leggett, W. R., Maud 

Leigh, Mrs. Reba J., Bowmar Avenue School, 
Vicksburg os 

Majure, Gussie, Highland School, Meridian 
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State St., 


Bonnie C., Lamar School, 








Mississippi 


Marshall, Mary R., 121 E. Main St., Charles- 
ton 

McCormick, Stella, Bay Springs 

MclIlwain, Mrs. W. H., 306 Gillespie St., 
Starkville 

McKee, Clyde V., State Dept. of Education, 
Jackson 

McKenzie, Norman B., Supt. of Schools, 
Holly Springs 

McRight, Mrs. Lillian W., 417 S. Eighth 
St., Columbus 

Meek, Mrs. Christine B., Europa Elem. 
School, Europa 

Miller, Leo R., Sta. A, Hattiesburg 

Milner, Bessie, East Ward School, Gulfport 

Mitchell, Mrs. Mary Lou, 207 N. Columbus 
Ave., Louisville 

Mounger, Lurline, Box 117, Clarksdale 

Nichols, Mary V., 531 Paul Edwards Ave., 
Clarksdale 

Oaks, D. T., Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland 

O’Bannon, Mrs. Fred, Supt. of Educ., Wash- 
ington Co., Greenville 

Oberst, Mrs. Tom, 438 S. Eureka St., Green- 
ville 

Ogletree, Powell G., East Greenwood School, 
Greenwood 

Painter, Mrs. Annie L., Box 613, Pascagoula 

Parks, Annie Grace, 438 S. Eureka, Green- 
ville 

Petty, Mary Clare, Dept. of Educ., Univer- 
sity 

Pitts, Ermin, Belzoni 

Power, Alta May, Boyd School, Jackson 

Ramsey, Laura, Carpenter II School, Natchez 

Rawlings, Agnes, Box 283, Meridian 

Redding, Daisy, 457 Newman St., Hatties- 
burg 

Richardson, Hattie, 919 Tackson St., Oxford 

Ritch, Alma, Box 313, Biloxi 

Roberson, Leroy, Box 455, Pontotoc 

Robertson, Exie Dee, 406 15th Ave., Hatties- 


urg 

Rushing, Mrs. Mildred H., Rt. 1, Box 205, 
Carthage 

Russ, Delphine H., Box 72, Biloxi 

Sanders, Nell, Aberdeen 

Sanderson, A. W., Mill Creek School, Laurel 

Shipp, Irene, Box 84, Rome 

Simmons, Mrs. Edward, 409 N. Huntington, 
Kosciusko 

Sister M. Reginald, St. Mary of the Pines, 
Chatawa 

Smith, Lois, 1931 26th Ave., Meridian 

Smythe, Annie, 306 Smythe St., Kosciusko 

Snyder, Mrs. Vv. A., Houston 

Speir, Margaret, 114 W. Second St., Biloxi 

Stainton, Alda V., Stone Deavours School, 
Laurel 

Stevens, Nora, 209 S. 31st St., Hattiesburg 

Stoker, Bess, Box 64, Tunica 

Stribling, Mary R., Tuxedo School, Meridian 

Thompson, Ethel, South Side School, Me- 
ridian 

Trussell, J. C., Lyons School, Gautier 

Varnado, Effie, Davis School, Greenwood 

Varnado, Luella B., 515 Fondern Pl., Jackson 

Vick, Mamie, Heidelberg School, Clarksdale 

Wade, Mrs. T. H., Centerville School, Soso 

Wells, Thomas R., Supt. of Schools, Pas- 
cagoula 

Windham, Mrs. Joe, Box 944, Columbus 


MISSOURI 


Adams, Mrs. Daisy Trice, 2637 Park Ave., 
Kansas City 

Ahrens, Cordelia, 9900 Conway Rd., St. Louis 

Alexander, Byron F., Price School, St. Louis 
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Alexander, Virginia, Rt. 2, Spoede Rd., Creve 
Coeur 

Alger, Anna E., 285 Ash, Lebanon 

Andrews, Ida L., School Dist. #R-1, Couch 

Aschmeyer, Esther, 5128 Jamieson, St. Louis 

Bailey, Estella A., 600 Mississippi Ave., 
Cry ‘stal City 

Baird, Anita M., 5840 McGee, Kansas City 

Barnes, Ward E., Supt., 7837 Natural Bridge 
Rd., St. Louis 

Bear, Mata V., 5118 Tamm Ave., St. Louis 

tBeck, Dorothye, 614 Deerhurst Dr., Webster 
Groves 

tBeffa, Alice, 6245 Pershing Ave., St. Louis 

Beumer, Edward H., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
St. Louis 

Billings, Ethel K., North Glendale School, 
Kirkwood 

Bishop, Everett, Everett School, St. Joseph 

Blackburn, Helen I., 2115 Linwood Blvd., 
Kansas City 

Blackwell, Luther F., 413 Chestnut, Desloge 

Bledsoe, Annie, Eugene Field School, Mexico 

Blevans, Mrs. Mildred, 901 Cedar St., Pleas- 
ant Hill 

Blum, Mrs. Valrea H., RFD 1, Mexico 

Boggs, Alpha, Grant School, St. Louis 

Bolton, Merle R., 83rd & Mission Rd., Kan- 
sas City 

Boss, Mabel E., 4961 Laclede, St. Louis 

Botts, Virginia, McMillan School, Mexico 

Boyer, Mark A., 8014 Audrain Dr., Normandy 

Brand, Mrs. Bessie, 5877 Plymouth Ave., St. 
Louis 

Brooks, Fred E., Hawthorne School, 1351 N. 
Hanley Rd., University City 

Broom, Mrs. Elizabeth, Eugene Field School, 
St. Joseph 

Browitt, Ruth, 108 Jackson, Macon 

Brown, Gilbert H., 9095 W. Reed St., Moberly 

Brown, Mrs. Ruby M., 230 W. Fourth, Eldon 

Bruce, Nolam, Sutton School, Maplewood 

Buerkle, Margaret, 3701 Will Ave., St. Louis 

Bumbarger, Lena Bruce, 525 E. Armour 
Blvd., Kansas City 

Burke, Elizabeth Foley, 229 E. 72nd St., 
Kansas City 

Cameron, Lottie E., 809 S. McCanse, Mt. 
Vernon 

Carey, Frances, 990 E. Armour Blvd., Kan- 
sas City 

tCasey, Martha S., Bryan Hill School, St. 
Louis 

Chaney, O. J., 7330 Glades, Richmond Heights 

Clair, John A., 2733 Garfield, Kansas City 

Clarke, Katherine, Meramee School, Clayton 

Colbert, Everett H., Turner School, St. Louis 

Coleman, G. M., Library Bldg., St. Joseph 

Cooper, Albert, Home Heights School, St. 
Louis 

Copman, Agatha, Hall School, St. Joseph 

Corbin, Lester B., Star Rt., Dexter 

Cramer, Roscoe V., 1836 Summit, Kansas 
City 

Crawford, Cecil, Noyes School, St. Joseph 

Creek, E. G., Dearborn 

Crooks, D. D., Valley School, Maplewood 

Dahl, Bess, 1028 W. 71st Ter., Kansas City 

Davis, Catherine A., Penn School, Kansas 
City 

Davis, William F., Esther 

Deshfields, John W., 4212 W. Page Blvd, 
St. Louis 

Detering, Edmund L., 60 N. Maple, Webster 
Grove : 

Devereux, May, 301 W. Lynn, Springfield 

Dillinger, Hinda J., Box 65, Steelville 

Dougherty, Raymond C., 2036 Hildred Ave., 
St. Louis 

Downey. Jane, Webster School, St. Joseph 
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+Downs, Harold T., Lockwood School, Web- 
ster Groves 

Drury, M. F., Jackson Park School, Univer- 
sity City 

Duff, Emmett E., Box 122, Elvins 

Dugger, Harrison E., 8923 Litzinger, Brent- 
wood 

Dunn, Mrs. John L., 420 N. Main, Mountain 
Grove 

Dunn, Mabel, Rt. 2, Kearney 

Dunsmore, Roy S., 208 Arkansas, West 
Plains 

Durham, Willard O., Sullivan 

Eberhart, Lloyd Harold, Houston 

Edie, John W., 2931 Arlington, St. Louis 

Ellis, Ernest K., 9006 E. 67th Ter., Kansas 
City 

Ellison, Bessie, Rock Creek School, Inde- 
pendence 

Elsbury, E. R., 2400 Sutton Blvd., Maple- 
wood 

Evans, Clifford, H., 1409 N. 15th St., St. 
Louis 

Evans, John W., 4253 W. Aldine Ave., St. 
Louis 

Evilsizer, R. Fay, 104 E. Sixth, Lamar 

Farthing, Ethel, 1115 Ashland St., St. Joseph 

Ferguson, William C., Southside School, 
Caruthersville 

Fields, Edward E., 2315 College, Kansas City 

Finley, Wilbur H., Jefferson School, St. 
Louis 

Fitzsimmons, Margaret L., 3863 W. Pine 
Blvd., St. Louis 

Frederickson, George W., Central School, 
Ferguson 

Freeman, Ruges, 4582 Aldine Ave., St. Louis 

Garman, Catherine, 1016 E. Broadway, Se- 
dalia 

Garner, Louise, Attucks School, St. Louis 

Garrett, L. P., 4452 Page Ave., St. Louis 

Gentry, Thomas F., Clay School, St. Louis 

Glenn, Lloyd L., South Park School, St. Jo- 
seph 

Gingerich, Wesley, Central School, Clayton 

Gooch, Emory L., 7035 Horner Ave., St. 
Louis 

Gotsch, Richard E., 4417 Pennsylvania, St. 
Louis 

Green, Armstead B., Lincoln School, Rich- 
mond Heights 

Grieb, Ellis A., 8 W. Highland, Carthage 

a Margery M., 5778 De Giverville, St. 
ouis 

Haldaman, D. H., Rt. 2, Farmington 

Hall, Mildred, Ridgeway 

Hanebrink, Clyde E., 1750 Dyer Ave., St. 
Louis 

Hanson, George W., Goodall School, Webster 
Groves 

Hargitt, G. H., 6522 Itaska, St. Louis 

Hays, Rebecca A., 4008 Green Lea, St. Louis 

Hedeman, J. Kenneth, 1015 Monroe St., St. 
Charles 

Heffley, Floyd S., West Richmond School, 
Richmond Heights 

Hensel, Bertha, 3600 N. Spring Ave., St. 


] 


Louis 
Heye, Mildred, Lincoln School, St. Charles 
Hibbard, Mrs. B. B., St. Clair 
Hickey, Philip J., 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
Hochmeister, A. G., 5012 Miami St., St. 
Louis 
Hollander, Wallace K., 305 Florence, Jackson 
THollister, Mrs. Mary L., 520 W. 40th St., 
Kansas City 
Holman, Leo Barbara, 2313 Woodson Rd., 
Overland 
Hope, H. H., 1339 Midland Dr., University 


City 
Howard, A. M., 3501 St. Charles St., Oakwood 


Missouri 


ements, Clifford, McKinley School, St. Jo- 

seph 

Howard, Joseph E., 6345 Northwood, Clayton 

Howell, John L., 2614 Olive St., Kansas City 

Hunt, Dorothy Downing, 23rd & Gentry, 
North Kansas City 

Huston, Ruth M., Washington School, St. 
Joseph 

jIlgen, Angelica, 5433 Claxton Ave., St. Louis 

Iigen, V. Carl, Pershing School, University 
City 

James, Mrs. Sibyl, Branson 

Janning, R. W., Shaw School, St. Louis 

Johns, Mrs. Ruth C., 712 N. Crysler, Inde- 
pendence 

Jordan, Arthur E., 4890 Bessie Ave., St. 
Louis 

Kardell, Lois G., 4530 Weber Rd., St. Louis 

Kegelman, Lillian, 1836 Dyer, St. Louis 

Keith, L. G., Supt. of Schools, Independence 

Kirby, Clifford R., 13 St. James Ct., Floris- 
sant 

Knoeppel, Raymond E., 5017 Goethe, St. 
Louis 

Kottkamp, Ralph W., 528 E. Essex, Kirkwood 

Kuntz, John F., 3709 Nebraska Ave., St. 
Louis 
Lambader, May B., 641 W. 59th Ter., Kansas 
City 

Lawning, Dr. J. Leslie, 3004 Benton Blvd., 
Kansas City 

Lawson, Abbie, Sherwood School, St. Joseph 

tLawson, Mrs. Jettie L., 631 N. Osage Ave., 
Sedalia 

Lawson, Ules, 402 Hughes, Jefferson City 

Lehmann, Eugene S., 4300 Morganford Rd., 
St. Louis 

7Lindel, Albert L., Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis 

Lomax, Gladys, 805 N. 23rd St., St. Joseph 

Lumb, Mark, 8631 Litzinger, Brentwood 

— George L., 4811 Fountain Ave., St. 


Lou 

Marshall, William, 2116 Penn St., Joplin 

Martin, Arthur E., 3448 E. 62nd St., Kansas 
City 

Matthews, Jane, 1143 Dammert, Lemay 

Mayberry, Burt A ., 2446 Harrison St., Kan- 
sas City 

Mayhew, *r, Wesley, West Boulevard School, 
Columbia 

McCafferty, Estella, Lowell School, Kansas 
Cit 

McCallister, Mabel, 9120 Bristol Ave., Over- 
land 

a Nellie, 3618 Lafayette St., St. 


tMeGrath, Isabelle, 5949 Oakherst PIl., St. 


Metunty, Earl R., Rt. 1, Box 124, Florissant 

McGowan, Mark, 802 Breckenridge, Mexico 

McKanna, Wayne, 570 Evanston, Kansas City 

Meade, Mrs. Ellen Jane, 428 Woodiand St., 
Moberly 

Merryman, Edward Paul, 3627 Navajo Dr., St. 
Louis 

Milam, Fred S., Rt. 2, Kehrs Mill Rd., 
Chesterfield 

Miller, Everett L., Raytown 

Miller, G. S., 6219 Mardel, St. Louis 

Miller, Myrtle E., Krug School, St. Joseph 

a po Ben C., 5428 Holly Hills Ave., St. 


Lou 
Moeller, Herbert F., 3425 Holliday, St. Louis 
no Mrs. Myrtle McKinney, 4464-A Cook 
St., Louis 
Moles, gt. D., 2750 Tamm Ave., St. Louis 
Monagan, Rogers T., 6593 Smiley Ave., St. 
Louis 
Moore, Opal, 4115 King Hill Ave., St. Joseph 
Moore, Reuby S., 1821 Crest Ave., St. Joseph 
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Missouri 


Morris, J. E., 200 Church St., Ferguson 

Myers, E. H., 2634 Sims Ave., Overland 

Myers, P. L., Box 188, Grandview 

Neely, Dena Lois, 5225 Woodland, Kansas 
City 

Nesbit, Joseph H., 204 N. Havana St., Butler 

Newkirk, Naomi K., 5222 Brooklyn St., Kan- 
sas City 

Nobel, Lucille, 247 Webster 
Groves 

Nolan, Marie, Floyd School, St. Joseph 

Nowlin, Egbert W., 24 Clara Ave., Webster 


Forest Ave., 


Groves 
Nuhn, Karl O., 59th Blue Ridge Blvd., Kan- 
sas City 
O'Connell, May, Manchester School, Kansas 
Oldham, Mrs. Myrl, Rt. 1, Marceline 
Oliver, Irene, 7224 Baltimore, Kansas City 
O'Neill, Jr., Leo W., High School Bldg., 
Excelsior 
t*Osborne, Dorothy M., 415 N. Seventh St., 
St. Joseph 


Ottinger, James L., 503 N. Main, Lee’s Sum- 
mit 

Pace, Bernice, 5875 Plymouth, St. Louis 

Panigot, Mrs. Dollye F., Musser School, St. 
Joseph 

Parker, Virgil C., Box 557, Salem 


Parker, Ward S., 4027 Magnolia Ave., St. 
Louis 

Parman, G., Lindbergh School, St. Joseph 
Perkins, Bessie, Washington School, Sedalia 
Phillips, C. A., 122 Switzer Hall, Columbia 
Phillips, John A., 5733 Cabanne Ave., St. 
Louis 


Pierce, Mrs. R. E., Central School, De Soto 

Pitcher, Stephen L., 7144 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 

Poe, Fielding A., 513 Coleman Ave., Sikeston 

Pollard, William B., 25 S. Compton, St. Louis 

Powers, Margaret , 4 203 Seminary, Paris 

Prater, Gerald M., 4030 Main St., Joplin 

+Purnell, John H., 2616 Cass Ave., St. Louis 

Quillman, Harrell D., Hamilton School, Fer- 
guson 

Rader, Eleanor M., 
sas City 

Ramsey, Harold T., 205 W. 
Kansas City 

Ream, James, Spencer School, Wellston 


7230 Pennsylvania, Kan- 


Armour Blvd., 


Reed, Mamie, Exec. Com., Dept. Elem. 
School Prin., NEA, 9060 Ladue Rd., St. 
Louis Co. 


Reed, Thelma, 3715 Wyoming, Kansas City 


tRennison, A. M., 1329 Francis, St. Joseph 
Rhetta, H., 4541 Garfield Ave., St. Louis 
Robinson, Viola J., 2129 E. 24 St., Kansas 


City 
Ruck, Elizabeth, Rt. 1, Valley Park 
Rucker, Thomas , a Sr., 5569 Maple Ave., St. 
us { 
Ryan, Susan S., 5089 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis 
St. Clair, Thomas L., Lorimier School, 
Girardeau 
Schmidt, Julia B., 3828 Wilmington, St. Louis 
Schrader, Alma E., 1000 Ranney Ave., Cape 
Girardeau 


Cape 


Seett, | Charles Earl, 4807 Cote Brilliante, St. 

ou 

Scott, _—— A., 706 Dewey, St. Joseph 

Sellman, William N., 911 Locust St., St. 
ouis 


<— Roscoe V., 224 Library Bldg., Kansas 


Cit 

Sibley, Frank G., 3942 Flad Ave., St. 

Sister Jean Louise Rafferty, St. 
School, Springfield 

Sister Mary Agnes Thompson, 5448 Cabanne 
Ave., St. Louis 


Louis 
Agnes 
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oon” Wiley V., 5915 Park St., Kansas 
Sheen, Elizabeth, 223 W. Ritchie, Masesiine 
Smith, James H., 4734 Lewis Pl., St. Louis 
Smith, Frances Elizabeth, 311% ye Bons St., 


Jefferson City 


Smith, Joe W., 7334 Doncaster, St. Louis 

Smith, Margaret J., 2024 South St., Lexing- 
ton 

Smith, William T., Jr., 4337 Cote Brilliante 
Ave. St. Louis 

Smith, Woodson, 521 N. Clay Ave., Kirk- 
wood 

Smoot, Viola, 2118 Byers Ave., Joplin 

Snarr, Mrs. Ruth G., Co. Supt. of Schools, 


Montgomery City 
Snyder, Wayne T., 4247 Bellefontaine, Kan- 
sas City 
Stanton, Robert J., School Dist. R-6, Eureka 
caanane, William H., Wright School, Clay- 


Steit, Mrs. Doll M., Center School, Kansas 
Stenhene C. E., 7112 Dali St., Richmond 
Heights 


Stephens, Lucille, 709 Adams, St. Charlés 
Stipp, Louise, 724 Fiske Ave., Moberly 
tStrickler, Robert E., Hodgen School, St. 


ouis 
Stuart, Edith, 436 S. Oakley, Kansas City 
Sturgeon, Paul H., 1205 S. Ellis, Cape Girar- 


dea 
Sutherland, Celia, Pershing School, St. Jos- 


ep 
Sutherland, Lucille, 3921 N. Newstead, St. 
Louis 
Sweeney, I. J., 8630 Olden Ave 
Sweetin, | 
Louis 
Tallent, Ora T., Supt., R-3 School, Steelville 
Tatum, Mrs. E. B., 307 N. Cedar St., Hayti 
Taylor, Roy E., Herculaneum 
Teegarden, Earle S., 305 Clay, Chillicothe 
= Marie A., 7024 Pershing, University 
Aty 
Thomas, Marvin, Central School, 


.» Overland 
Florence, 4100 N. Kingshighway, St. 


Boonville 


en Miles C., Willard School, Kansas 
‘ity 
Thompson, Stella, 5736 Lotus Ave., St. Louis 


Thurman, Ewell §., 1027 Bellevue Ave., Rich- 
mond Heights 


Trask, Vada, 1233 W. Linden, Independence 
Trautwein, Erwin L., 148 Monica Dr., Kirk- 


wood 
Trumbo, Mebal, 409 E. Armour, Kansas City 


pom Isabel, 5826 Pershing Ave., St. 
Underwood, William J., 166 Madison, Lee’s 
Summit 
Voisey, Samuel J., 404 N. Allen St., Bonne 
Terre 
Vonckx, J. N., 6909 Leedale Dr., St. Louis 
Ward, Julia M., 2630 Topping, Kansas City 
Watrous, Mary L., 2640 Euclid St., Kansas 


City 
Weckman, Miriam, 5314 Rockhill Rd., Kan- 
sas City : 
Wells, Mary Lou, 6188 McPherson, St. Louis 
Whitson, Willie, Box 343, Kirksville 


Williams, Clarence G., 724 Washington, St. 
Charles 

Williamson, Ruby M., Rt. 5, Box 428, Inde- 
pendence 

Wilson, D. Eugene, 1103 W. Daugherty, 
Webb City 

Wilson, Mrs. Katherine H., 1710 Independ- 


ence "Ave., Kansas City 

Wood, Jess L., Second Walnut, Festus 
Wright, Evan hh Garfield School, St. Louis 
Co. 


Wright, Mrs. Opal, Farmington 














Wurdack, Ethel M., 
tYoung, Myrtle M., 


1285 Oak Ct., St. Louis 
James School, Kansas 


Cit 
Zoerb, Donald V., 7501 Maryland Ave., Clay- 


ton 
MONTANA 
Anderson, Cecelia, 40 Stukey Apts., Great 
a Edna V., 1120 West Blvd., Lewis- 
ton 


Anderson, Faye, 3405 First Ave. N., Billings 

Anderson, Katherine, 40 Stukey Apts., Great 
Falls 

Apman, Selma L. 


, Evergreen St., Bozeman 
Bachalder, Sid D., 


"1400 First Ave. N., Great 


Falls 
Barry, Mayme, 416 Main St., Anaconda 
Bartlett, F. E., Box 811, Polson 


Blakeslee, George L., 414 Woodford, Missoula 
Bontz, E. Margaret, 2004 Grand Ave., Bill- 


ings 

Brown, Lillian, Roosevelt School, Great Falls 

Brown, Nellie V., 429 N. 33rd St., Billings 

Brownfield, William, Worden 

Button, Mrs. Marie A., Lexington Apts., 
Great Falls 

Chamison, Goldie, Tripp & Dragstedt Apts., 


Butte 
Cline, Bethyl P., 414 N. Bozeman Ave., Boze- 


man 
Cline, Gladys E., 211% W. Relf St., Glendive 
Dean, Dr. Charles D., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 


Billings 
tElderkin, Esther, 233 S. Washington St., 
Butte 

Erickson, G. V., 907 Leslie, Helena 

Erwin, Josephine M., 615 N. 19th St., Bill- 
ings 

Eudaily, Ralph S., 222 Kensington Ave., 
Missoula 


Flores, Mrs. Zella K., 
Education, Dillon 

Forsgren, Wallace, Box 225, Bozeman 

Fossen, Mrs. Alice, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Wolf Point 

a Alden N., McKinley School, Great 
alls 

Gremmer, Edwin, 324 Strand Ave., Missoula 

*Guthrie, A. B., Garfield School, Billings 

Hall, George M., 1616 Maurice Ave., Missoula 

Hansen, G. G., Supt., Huntley Project 
Schools, Worden 

Henderson, Richard L., Eastern Montana 
College of Education, Billing s 

Hutchinson, John W., 838 Fifth Ave., Helena 

—, Carl Fee 844 Fifth Ave. W., Kali- 
spe 

Jensen, Hazel, 


Western College of 


Superior 


| Henry, Supt. of Schools, Medi- 

cine a 

Joslyn, Hazel Dell, 312 Fifth Ave. N., Lewis- 
town 

Klampe, Marvin, Rt. 4, Billings 

Knudsen, S. J., 345 Burlington, Missoula 

Kojancik, Joe J., Supt. of Schools, Ryegate 


Langbell, D. P., 611 First Ave., E., Kalispell 

Larsen, H. K., 659 South Fifth E., Missoula 

Larson, Victoria, 614 Chestnut, Anaconda 

Lausted, Alice, 205 N. 26th St., Billings 

Laveley. Vernon C., Greenfield School, Fair- 
e 

Lidderdale, Jo Strawn, 705 Wyoming Ave., 
Billings 

Loftsgaarden, of Schools, 
ower 

Loucks, Homer, Nashua 

Lutey, Nelson H., Central School, Missoula 

Matteson, Pearl, Largent School, Great Falls 

McNally, Mrs, Dorothy, Columbus 


Owen A., Supt. 


Nebraska 


Merrick, Leonie M., 237 Lewis Ave., Billings 

Mohar, Jo Irene, Harlem 

Muskett, Albert J., 1442 S. First W., Mis- 
soula 

Myers, J. Ray, Box 251, Kalispell 

Naugle, C. E., Bigfork 

~— Russell Leroy, Watson Apt. 5, Mis- 
soula 

—_— Leon H., 601 Woodworth Ave., Mis- 


oula 
Ota Mabel, 122 N. Idaho St., Butte 
Palmquist, Margaret B., 49% Stukey Apts., 
Great Falls 
Petersen, Goldie, 2817 Sixth Ave. N., Bill- 
ings 
tPeterson, A. G., Pres., Eastern Montana 
College of Education, Billings 
Peterson, Mrs. Lillian L., Helena 
Poppie, Wilford G., Hamilton 
Quigley, Mary L., McKinley School, 
Richardson, Donald L., 
Missoula 
Rickerd, M. L., Supt. of Schools, Big Sandy 
Rigby, Noel P., Jefferson School, 2903 Fourth 


Ave. N., Billings 
Riley, Mrs. Hazel, Sixth Ave. S. & 11th St., 
Great Falls 
Ross, William C., 204 Fifth Ave. E., Kalispell 
Rulien, Esther M., Box 28, Bozeman 
Schmidt, Florence, Box 59, Browning 
Shivley, John D., Supt. of Schools, Box 547, 
Bozeman 


Stegner, Warren E., Supt. of Schools, Havre 
Tower, ary Lee, Stukey Apt. 47, Great 


Butte 
Orchard Homes, 


Falls 
Utterback, Hilton, Conrad 
Vallentine, Jenanette, Box 382, Plains 
Whitney, Jess W., Franklin School, 
Falls 
Wilson, Nellie W., 519 First St. W., Roundup 
Wittwer, Con, St. Ignatius 
Zimmerman, Wilbur F., Chinook 


NEBRASKA 


Great 


Akey, Ethel G., Hastings 

tAmsbury, Mrs. Lucile R., 
School, Omaha 

+Basler, Marion, 2864 Mary St., Omaha 

+Blazek, Marie, 1469 S. 16th St., Omaha 

+Borg, Ida Marie, 3805 Castelar St., Omaha 

+Bracken, M. Helen, Monmouth Park School, 
Omaha 

+Brooker, Florence, 4529 S. 19th St., Omaha 

+Brown, Robert S., 5422 Charles, Omaha 

*Buckner, Mrs. Bertha P., Washington 
School, Omaha 

+Carpenter, Bessie J., 5624 Blondo St., Omaha 

Carpenter, Mayme, South Lincoln School, 
Omaha 

¢Chapman, Johannah, 3128 N. 49th St., Omaha 

Christensen, Anne L., 3140 S. 58th St., Lin- 
coln 

Clark, Mrs. Mae T., Hotel Yancey, Grand 
Island 

*Clark, Thresa, 131 N. 34th St., Omaha 

Claybaugh, Bird, Ashland Park School, South 
Omaha 

+Compton, Maude, 630 Park Ave. 10, Omaha 

+Corcoran, Margaret, Windsor School, Omaha 

+Craig, Nell, 2963 Poppleton, Omaha 

+Della, Elsie W., Jackson School, Omaha 

tEdwards, Dorothy, Columbian School, 
Omaha 

+Edwards, Ruth L., 529 S. 58th St., Omaha 

+Egan, Harriette, Central School, Omaha 

a Rosalie, University of Nebraska, Lin- 


oln 

4 Gaynelle, Dundee School, Omaha 
Gaer, Paul, Florence Blvd. & Lake St., 
Omaha 


Miller Park 
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Nebraska 


7Gitlin, Ida, West Side School, Omaha 

tGreer, Mrs. Edith S., Box 35, Peru 

Griffith, Marian E., 3828 Dodge St., Omaha 

tHall, Edythe, Kellom School, Omaha 

tHart, Ethel Grace, 5108 Parker St., Omaha 

tHeacock, Laura M., 2900 N. 30th St., Omaha 

Holmberg, Ernest, Corrigan School, Omaha 

tHolmes, Stella, 4216 S. 22nd St., Omaha 

tJalas, Lucille, South Lincoln School, Omaha 

Jeffers, Raymond, 208 S. Vine St., North 
Platte 

tJelinek, John G., Monroe School, Omaha 

tKavan, Marie, 324 N. 38th St., Omaha 

Kelley, H. C., Box 423, Fairbury 

Long, Mrs. Ethel, 3625 Mohawk, Lincoln 

tMardis, Mrs. Dagmar B., Jackson School, 
Omaha 

Martensen, Marjorie, Ralston School, Ralston 

Mathews, Faye, 1309 16th St., Auburn 

McConney, Mrs. Ethel Harman, 411 N. 6lst 
St., Omaha 

McMillan, Lois, 1201 S. 52nd St., Omaha 

McNickle, T. R., Supt. of Schools, York 

¢Murphy,. Mrs. Etta, Mount View School, 
Omaha 

tO’Brien, Mrs. Margaret F., 
St., Omaha 

Otte, John, 3124 N. 58th St., Omaha 

+Peterson, Maurice, Florence School, Omaha 

+Plummer, Mrs. Mabel, Belvedere School, 
Omaha 

Preston, Eunice L., 130 S. 28th, Lincoln 

tRasmussen, Maren, 671 N. 58th St., Omaha 

tReap, Edna M., Saunders School, Omaha 

Reed, Calvin H., University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

TReilly, Mrs. Ermagrace, 25131%4 N. 50th St., 
Omaha 

Retelsdorf, C. L., Valley 

t*Reynolds, Florence, 6820 N. 24th St., Omaha 

tReynolds, Gertrude, 418 S. 38th Ave., Omaha 

Reynolds, Hazel, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Chadron 

Rice, Elsie M., 3125 Cedar Ave., Lincoln 

+Sahn, Mrs. Otto, 1619 Dodge, Omaha 

Schwartz, Mrs. Nina Baker, 1901 S. 40th, Lin- 
coln 

tSkinner, Eugene, 2707 Wirt St., Omaha 

Smith, Ada G., 502%. Garfield, Holdredge 

~~ Eleanor C., 2928 N. 53rd St., Lin- 


3902 Davenport 


coln 
vena, Paul J., 4718 Fowler Ave., 
aha 

Velte, C. H., Supt. of Schools, Crete 
Watkins, Marian, Clinton School, Lincoln 
Whitehouse, Pattie, Mason School, Omaha 
tWideo, Fred, Lothrop School, Omaha 
Williams, Laura M., Bayard 

tWilliams, Mrs. Nellie C., 1525 S. 29th St., 


Omaha 
Wilson, Gladys M., 320 S. Locust St., Grand 
Island 


NEVADA 


Blaikie, John F., Carson City 

Dodson, Edwin S., Box 621, Lovelock 

Dominguez, Mrs. Pearl G., 130 W. Liberty 
St., Reno 

Dondero, Harvey N., 258 S. 17th St., Las 
Vegas 

Jones, W. Emrys, Pioche 

*Keller, D. D., 420 S. Fifth St., 
Las Vegas 

Mathews, Mrs. Amy D., Panaca 

Thomas, Mrs. Ruby S., Park School, Las 
Vegas 


Box 551, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ames, Mrs. Harriet R., 
Pittsfield 
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Memorial School, 


Andrews, Mrs. Elsa Thunberg, Rt. 5, Pena- 


coo 

Austin, Edith M., 15 Pleasant St., Ports- 
mouth 

Bowers, Elsie A., Mt. 
Nashua 

Burleigh, Mrs. Helen, Lebanon 

—— Almon W., Supt. of Schools, Mere- 
ith 

Butler, Julia, Whipple School, Portsmouth 

*Capron, Mrs. Marie A., Box 163, Keene 

Coffey, Anna C., 4A Belmont St., ” Nashua 

Connolly, Mabel. I., Milford 

Cronin, Margaret M., 108 S. Taylor St., 
Manchester 

Dearborn, Mrs. Marion S., 27 Beacon St., 
Concord 

Dixon, Paul J., Tilton School, Tilton 

Dunham, Carroll K., Cutler School, West 
Swanzey 

Durkee, Stella H., 
mouth 

Gould, Elmer C., Box 609, Charlestown 

Grandy, L. Munro, Supt. of Schools, Dover 

Herbert, William, 188 Bank St., Lebanon 

Holloway, George E., Jr., Supervisory Union 
49, Pittsfield 

Jeffords, Alice L., Exec. Com., Dept. Elem. 
School Prin., NEA, 33 Highland St., Ports- 
mouth 

Knight, Milan M., Kearsarge Inn, Warne1 

Martin, Helen, Academy Street School, La- 
conia 

Moore, Mrs. Martha C., 15 Central St., Derry 

Morin, Adrienne, Bartlett School, Berlin 

Morrison, Fanny, 169 Mt. Vernon St., Dover 

Morrison, Maria, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Nashua 

Morrow, Muriel, Atlantic Heights School, 
Portsmouth 

Nixon, Marie, East Rochester 

Ray, Bernice A., 25 E. Wheelock. Hanover 

Russell, Annie F., 347 Ash St., Manchester 

Scanlon, Herbert j., 15 Portland St., Somers- 
worth 

Scranton, Grace, School St., Newport 

Sherburne, Mrs. Rachel A., 1 Gren St., Pitts- 
eld 

Simpson, 
mouth 

Thomas, Alfred, Roosevelt School, Keene 

Trask, Winifred, Groveton 

Woodman, Mrs. Arlene, Box 1703, Rochester 


NEW JERSEY 


Pleasant School, 


Teachers College, Ply- 


Margaret I., 407 Middle St., Ports- 


Ackerman, Anna M., South Street School, 
Morristown 

fAdams, Mrs. A. 
School, Vineland 

Adams, Ethel M., Pennsville School, Penns- 
ville 

Anderson, Amy, 219 E. 21st Ave., Wildwood 

Anderson, Helen I., School 16, Elizabeth 

Arrowsmith, Mrs. Dorothy S., Milton Ave- 
nue Scohol, Chatham 

Bailey, John M., School 12, Bayonne 

Bair, Dr. Carl M., Jr., Central School, Glen 
Ridge 

Barnes, Mrs. Mary D., 223 Summit Rd. 
Elizabeth 

Barrie, Margaret J., Lincoln School, Haw- 
thorne . 

Barron, Mary, Robert Morris School, Eliza- 
beth 

Batezel, Mrs. Selena J., 306 Washington Dr., 
Penns Grove 

Battaglia, Joseph C., Gladstone 

Baugher, James K., Chestnut School, Roselle 

Beck, Richard T., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Jersey City 


Virginia, Cunningham 
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Bedrick, Emanuel, School 5, Linden 

Berrien, Mrs. Marie F., 144 Norwood Ave., 
Long Branch Bi 

¢Bigelow, Merrill A., 159 Williamson Ave., 
Bloom field 

Bockwith, Mrs. Mar-:, Lafayette School, 

Elizabeth 
Boney, C. DeWitt, Nassau School, East Or- 


ange 

Bor, Helen K., 1223 Chase St., Camden 
Bothwell, Kenneth H., Sup. Prin., Twp. of 
New Providence, Berkeley Heights 
Bourdon, Mrs. Elizabeth C., 17 Jones Ave., 
New Brunswick 

Branca, Mrs. Ruth W., Radburn School, Fair 
Lawn 

Brandenburg, Edna A., Brayton School, Sum- 


mit 
tBrearley, Mrs. Helen C., c/o H. M. Ward, 
Belle Mead 
Brooks, Mrs. Anna L., School 3, Linden 
Brown, Gladys D., Box 82, Dunellen 
Buffington, E. A., 86 Linden Ave., Bloom- 


field 

Burdge, Mrs. Ella M., 528 River Ave., Lake- 
wood 

Burke, Dr. Victor W., P.S. 20, Jersey City 

¢Burnham, Merrill S., 166 Union Pl., Ridge- 
field Park 

Burns, Loretta L., School 8, Elizabeth 

Cabot, Michael L., 452 Highland Ave., New- 
ark 

Cadoo, Sarah E., Franklin School, Summit 

Cadwallader, Dorothy Kay, 50 Atterbury 
Ave., Trenton 

Carpenter, R. Lynn, St. Cloud School, West 
Orange 

Carr, Louis D., P.S. 23. Jersey City 

Cason, Dr. Eloise B., Dir. of Child Guidance, 
155 Broad St., Bloomfield 

Castle, Mebal C., Madison Avenue School, 
Atlantic City 

Cavicchia, Mrs. Elsie D., Charlton Street 
School, Newark 

Champion, Lewis H., John Hill School, Boon- 
ton 

Ciriot, Anthony, Fairmount School, Chatham 

Coane, Clarence B., P.S. 9, Hoboken 

Coe, Eleanor M., Longfellow School, Penn- 
sauken 

Cohen, Lillian Ossre, Washington School, 
Rockaway 

Cole, Mrs. E. A., Court St., Flemington 

Comba, Joseph, Nathan Hale School, Car- 
teret 

Combs, Fred H., Jr., 32 Titus Ave., Law- 
renceville 

Conte, Anthony, School 13, Elizabeth 

Cosine, Alice M., 143 Carbon St., Paterson 

Courey, Mrs. Emma A., Washington School, 
Fair Lawn 

Coyle, Fred V., School 4, Paterson 

— John, 14 N. Maine Ave., Atlantic 
ity 

Curry, Mrs. Malcolm, Linden Avenue School, 
Glen Ridge 

—~. Vivian O., Elementary School, Bound 


roo 

DeBros, Alice Marie, 5307 Fairview Ter., 
West New York 

Deeker, Bessie T., 130 Lake Ave., Boonton 

DeGraw, Mrs. Leslie, Elementary School, 
Butler 

Delaney, Mrs. Eleanor C., Woodrow Wilson 
School, Elizabeth 

Desmond, Anita, P.S. 35, Jersey City 

Dewey, Florence E., School 2, Bogota 

oehineen, Florence M., Davis School, Cam 
en 

Dixon, Sadie H., Rt. 1, Box 226, Parsippany 

Dobbins, Margretta, School 6, Clifton 


New Jersey 


Donahue, Claire, J.H.S. 11, Passaic 

TDonnelly, Andrew J., Jr., School 25, Pater- 
son 

Donovan, Katherine E., Washington School, 
Carteret 

Dougherty, William E., Mays Landing 
School, Mays Landing 

Doyle, Mrs. Catherine E., 420 Sussex Rd., 
Wood-Ridge 

Dunn, William V., Farview School, Paramus 

Duplak, Nellie P., 321 Harrison St., Passaic 

TElia, Mrs. Viola Falardeau, 151 Williamson 
Ave., Bloomfield 

Fairclough, Harriet, North Haledon School, 
Paterson 

Fallon, Helen M., 2 Harrison Ave., Jersey 


City 

Fieldler, William G., Washington School, 
Union City 

Field, Mrs. Ethel M., 60 Vanderveer Ave., 
Somerville 

Firth, Mildred E., 685 Belvidere Ave., Phil- 
lipsburg 

Fisher, Harriet M., Hamilton School, High- 
land Park 

tFlower, Frank R., 8 East Drive, Margate 


ity 
— James R, 1231 Thornton Ave., Plain- 
eld 


Forcina, James J., Parker School, Trenton 

Forrest, John A., Roosevelt School, Fair 
Lawn 

Francis, George B., Osbornville 

7Freeland, Grace A., 38 Elm St, Summit 

—- Augusta R., 2560 Boulevard, Jersey 
ity 

Gann, Dr. Edith, Avon Avenue School, 
Newark 

Gannon, C. E., 1230 Broad St., Bloomfield 

Gardner, Mrs. Madeline D., Forest Avenue 
School, Glen Ridge 

Gaskill, Mrs. Edna D., Whiting 

Gerlack, Luella, 110 N. Second St., Millville 

Gioia, Michael, School 13, Paterson 

Goetschius, Harold B., 36 Second St., Fords 

Goetz, Florence M., 235 Cuyler Ave., Tren- 
ton 

Goodwin, Mrs. Ruth F., 92 E. Burlington St., 
Bordentown 

Gorab, Joseph A., 155 Wilmore Rd., Little 
alls 

Greenough, Edith R., Washington School, 
Hawthorne 

tGronde, Franklin J., 218 Fourth Ave., Brad- 
ley Beach 

Gross, Wilhelmina M., 138 Elm St., Eliza- 
beth 

Guyre, Courtlandt F., Milnes School, Fair 
Lawn 

Haas, Frederick P., 32 Hart Ave., Hopewell 

Hagaman, Mrs. Carolyn R., Rt. 1, Elmer 

Hallock, Mrs. Elizabeth R., 38 E. Landing 
Rd., Lamberton 

Hammond, D. Stanton, 309 E. 42nd St., Pat- 
erson 

Hand, Horace B., 24 Fowler Ave., Jersey 


ity 

Hargrove, William B., Elliott Street School, 
Newark - 

Harris, Robert L., School 2, Forest Ave., 
West Englewood 

Hartman, Albert L., 104 Haddon PI., Upper 
Montclair 

Hawley, Mr. Arja M., Victor Mravlag School, 
Elizabeth 

tHayward, Dr. W. George, Elmwood School, 
East Orange 

Hedrick, Elmer, Whiting 

Heller, Josephine McM., 610 Beacon Ave., 
Paulsboro 
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Herbst, William, Cinnaminson School, River- 
ton 

Hermanni, Edwin G., 530 Ramapo Ave., 
Pompton Lakes y 

Hersh, Russell E., 1905 N. Wood Ave., Lin- 


den 

Heyer, Irma H., School 9, Elizabeth 

Hibbs, M. Gregg, Jr., Senior High School, 
Red Bank 

“tae C. E., 299 Park St., Upper Mont- 


clai 

Hochstuhl, Paul A., 44 Ernest Ave., Bloom- 
field 

Hoff, Mrs. Harry W., 363 Lincoln Ave., Or- 


ange 

Hoffman, Edith L., J.H.S. 3, Trenton 

Holmes, Mabel G., 201 S. Seventh St., Eliza- 
beth 

Hoops, Robert C., Steuben School, New 
Milford 

Hopkins, Mary M., Elmora School, Elizabeth 

Hubley, Margaret M., 7 Unionville Ave., 
Sussex 

Huemer, Joseph W., 33 Mills St., Morris- 
town 

Huntington, Elizabeth A., 57 Plymouth Ave., 
Maplewood 

Ingram, Eveline A., 18 Dayton Rd., Denville 

Ireland, Ruth Anne, Tucson School, Maple- 
wood 

Jacobs, Hy, Vice-Prin., Waverly Avenue 
School, Newark 

<-~e Mrs. Frieda, 68 Park Ave., Bloom- 
€ 

Janovsik, Ruth Stacy, Dir. Elem. Educ., 
Lincoln School, Cranford 

Jenkins, Albion U., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
31 Green St., Newark 

—~ we Coates L., 34 Hillcrest Rd., Cald- 


we 

Johnston, Ruth S., Willard School, Ridge- 
wood 

Kaiser, M. Gertrude, 799 West End Ave., 
Cliffside Park 

Kalla, Alexander, School 8, Linden 

—— Anna O., Bergen Street School, 
ew 

Keeler, William J., Oak Street School, Bask- 
ing Ridge 

Keener, Katharine, School 5, Teaneck 

Kelly, M. Agnes, Lincoln School, Nutley 

Kelly, Winnifred A., Grant School, Trenton 

King, Charles L., Mt. Vernon Avenue School, 
Irvington 

Kirk, Mrs. Grace C., Skillman 

Kozlowski, John, School 1, Elizabeth 

eee, Russell L., 31 S. Broadway, Penns- 
ville 

Kumpf, Carl H., Miller Street School, Newark 

tKurtz, Louise, 195 Whitford Ave., Nutley 

or Kenneth M., Public Schools, Ocean 
ity 

Last Frances R., Cologne School, Atlantic 
it 

com, Fred K., 34 Plymouth PI., Roseland 

Lavanture, Robert F., George Washington 
School, Morristown 

Lavenburg, Frederic M., 211 Library St., 
Bloomfield 

Lehn, Mrs. Pauline M., 184 Seeley Ave., Ar- 
lington 

Leiwerling, Gretta V., Gregory School, Tren- 
ton 

Leonard, Mary A., Supvr. Elem. Educ., 
Elizabeth 

Lewis, Mildred A., Maple Avenue School, 
Morristown 

Libby, Herschel Scott, Supt. of Schools, 
Irvington 

tLocher, Mrs. Charlotte E., 214 Roosevelt 
Ave., Harbrouck Heights 
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Locicero, Benedict, 102 Montrose St., Newark 

Logan, Mary G., "Box 106, Kingston 

Lombardo, Anthony, 910 Miltonia St., Lin- 
en 

Long, Mrs. E. Lucretia, Elementary School, 
Wenonah 

Longacre, Charles, School 20, Elizabeth 

Lutzke, Maurice, Roseville Avenue School, 
Newark 

Lyons, Bertha M., 702 Plum St., Vineland 

MacMillian, Mildred, Pleasantdale School, 
West Orange 

Magill, Charles C., 76 Heights Ter., Fair- 
haven 

Malbrock, George, Lincoln School, Newark 

Malone, George C., Rt. 1, Eatontown 

Masker, Edward B., 56 E. Somerset St., 
Raritan 

Matthews, Mrs. Ethel Manfred, Columbus 
School, Lodi 

Matthews, Willard, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Cape May Court House 

oe Mrs. Doris E., Roosevelt School, 


McCann, Katherine M., Jefferson School, 
Trenton 

McCaw, Earl, Fairmont School, West Or- 
ange 

McDavit, Herbert W., Jr., Clinton School, 
Maplewood 

McDonough, Marguerite F., 124 Randolph 
Rd., Plainfield 

McGregor, Ella, School 10, Ejizabeth 
McLean, William, Mt. Hebron School, Upper 
Montclair 

McNamara, Robert F., P.S. 5, Jersey City 
McNulty, Elizabeth, Oxford Avenue School, 
Ventnor City 

McTamney, Mary C., 1444 W. State St., 
Trenton 

Meagher, Helene, Lafayette School, High- 
land Park 

Michael, Raymond, J.H.S. 3, Trenton 


’ 


Miller, Eugene P., Gregory School, West 


ange 
Miller, Mrs. Eva P., Spring Garden School, 
Nutley 
Miller, Mrs. Henrietta List, Lincoln School, 
Lodi 
Minasian, Henry, 55 Smallwood Ave., Belle- 
ville 
Mitchell, Charles R., Lalor School, Trenton 
-~—> + John E., Co. Supt. of Schools, Mt. 
o 


y 

Moore, Elizabeth, Greenwich 

Morgan, Kathryn R., Friends School, Atlan- 
tic City 

Morrison, Howard D., Hamilton Twp. Schools, 
Trenton 

Moulton, Dr. O. J., Neptune High School, 
Ocean Grove 

Moyer, Clifford, Maugham School, Tenafly 

Muller, Anna M., Old Bridge Rd. E., Eng- 
lishtown 

Mullin, John G., Woodland Avenue School, 
Pleasantville 

Munson, Ruth W., Jefferson School, Maple- 


wood 

Nagy, O. R., Carteret School, Bloomfield 

Nardino, Mario, 647 Valley Rd., Clifton 

Neath, Virginia, 147-C W allworth Park, Had- 
donfield 

Neulen, Lester N., 360 Warwick Ave., West 
Englewood 

Nogi, Alfred E., School 4, Linden 

Noonan, David A., Lincoln School, Has- 
brouck Heights 

ae, Anna M., Roosevelt School, Bay- 


Olson, Edwin C., Board of Education, Mu- 
nicipal Bldg., Lyndhurst 
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*Osborn, George H., Jr., Chatham Twp. 
School, Chatham 

Paparozzi, Frank A., Columbus School #8, 
Garfiel 

Pape, John H., Jr., 1480 W. Terrace Circle, 
West Englewood 

Parks, Leonard R., Public School, Cedar 
Grove 

Patke, Eugenia F., 263 W. Broad St., Pauls- 


boro 

Patterson, William P., 355 State St., Hack- 
ensack 

+Patz, Gustav, 2033 Balmoral Ave., Union 

Peffer, Ernest M., Maxson School, Plain- 
field 

Peffer, George W., Florence Avenue School, 
Irvington 

¢Penn, Mrs. Ruth K., Kelly Ave., West 
Creek 

Penta, A. H. Della, Wilson School, Lodi 

Perkins, Richard B., Nishuane School, Mont- 
clair 

Peters, Mrs. Mary V., 22 S. Baltimore Ave., 
Ventnor 

Petersen, Mrs. Dorothy Goetz, Lanning Dem- 
onstration School, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton 

Pfeffer, Edward I., Warren Street School, 
Newark 

Pheasant, Mildred, 6711 Irving Ave., Mer- 
chantville 

Pierson, Mrs. Alice C., 10% Olyphant PI., 
Morristown 

Pimm, Mrs. Ruth A., 1003 Merrick Ave., 
Collingswood 

Pomeroy, Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, George 
Washington School, Montclair 

Prentice, Richard K., Lafayette School, Mor- 
ristown 

Probert, William W., School 15, Paterson 

Pultz, Ethel M., 723 Westwood Ave., Long 
Branch 

Quig, Emily Hart, 5 Parmley P1., Summit 

vay. Joseph H., 143 Lincoln Ave., Little 
alls 

TQuimby, Neal D., Washington School, West 
Orange 

7Quinn, Guy L., Connecticut Farms School, 
Union 

Ramage, George Newton, McManus School, 
Linden 

Read, Helen Pitman, 125 Bayard St., New 
Brunswick 

no Leslie V., 125 Highland Trail, Den- 
ville 

Richman, Harry, Columbus School, Elizabeth 

Ricketts, Mrs. Ella S., Belmar School, Bel- 


mar 

Ricord, Mrs. M. J., 34 State St., West 
Englewood 

Riemenschneider, Mrs. Elnora, 511 39th St., 
Union City 

Rifkind, Sidney, School 4, West New York 

Rodriguez, Joseph, Harrington Park School, 
Harrington 

Romich, Burton W., Washington School, 
East Orange 

Roth, Mary E., Cupsaw Lake, Wanaque 

Rouse, Helen R., Richmond Avenue School, 
Atlantic City 

Royer, Edna F., 330 Miller Ave., Trenton 

Sailey, Mrs. Alice B., 1894 Brunswick Ave., 
Trenton 

Salmons, Sue A., 205 Ocean St., Beach Haven 

a Jerome C., 155 Broad St., Bloom- 
e 


Samuels, Ethel. M., Livingston School, New 
Brunswick 

Sandmeier, Thelma Lake, Chisholm School, 
Springfield 


New Jersey 


a ~~ me Vincent F., Lincoln School, Cran- 

or 

Saunders, Dr. Carleton M., Sup. Prin., 
Bridgewater Twp. Elem. Schools, Raritan 

Schneider, Lillian E., 54 Eastern Ave., New 
Brunswick 

ene, Joseph, 275 Wainwright St., New- 


ar 

Schumacher, Milo E., Jr., 177 Riddle Ave., 
Long Branch 

Schwab, William K., Jr., Grammar School, 
Pennington 

Scott, Anna C., 215 Central Ave., Englewood 

— Dorothea A., Midland School, Rochelle 


ark 
Scull, Florence D., Lincoln School, New 
Brunswick 
Seeley, John W., Central School, Glen Ridge 
Sexton, Wray E., 23 Hoffman St., Maplewood 
Shallcross, Charles, School 22, Elizabeth 
Sickler, Edna F., 61 Pitman Ave., Pitman 
Sickles, Mrs. Viola L., 20 De Normandie 
Ave., Fair Haven 
Simons, Mrs. Myrtle H., 67 Salem Ave., 
Burlington 
Sister Mary Alexandra, Convent Station 
Sister Mary Veronica, Immaculate Concep- 
tion Convent, Lodi 
Smith, Willard L. Stillman School, Tenafly 
— William R., 270 Highland Ave., New- 


ar 

Sosted, Harold A., Public School, Essex Fells 

Southard, Mrs. Maude B., 415 Union Court, 
Elizabeth 

Spragg, Charles L., School 1, Egg Harbor 


City 

Stager, Christian, Jr., Grade School, Sparta 

Stalter, Ethel, Montvale School, Montvale 

Steuer, Elsie, Grant School, Dumont 

Steward, Harold D., 15th Avenue School, 
Newark 

Stiles, Hazel B., 122 Wildwood Ave., Pitman 

Stokes, Lillie M., 212 Dodd St., Weehawken 

Stoll, M. Vera, 9 S. State St., Vineland 

¢Stratton, Mason A., Chelsea Village, 125 
N. Hartford, Atlantic City 

Stroup, Chester R., Nassau Street School, 
Princeton 

Summers, Mrs. Katharine W., 1108 Anna 
St., Elizabeth 

Surtees, Mrs. Emily H., Brighton Avenue 
School, Atlantic City 

Swan, George L., Lowell School, Teaneck 

Taistra, Lucyan John, P.S. 8, Hoboken 

Taylor, C. H., Highland Ave., Midland Park 

Teffeau, Cleora, 247 Merion Ave., Haddon- 
field 

Thomas, Gwendolyn, Long Hill Rd., Hilling- 


ton 
Threlkeld, C. H., Supt. of Schools, 27 Berk- 
shire Rd., Maplewood 
Toohey, Joseph J., Brandt School, Hoboken 
Trivett, Ethel M., Lincoln School, East Or- 


ange 
¢Troy, Ann A., 293 Chestnut St., Nutley 
Tunner, Etta S., Cleveland School, Cranford 
Tunstall, G. Edmund, 117 Clark St., Dover 
¢Turnbaugh, E. L., Madison Avenue School, 
Irvington i 
Turner, Myron H., Elementary School, Bri- 


elle 

¢Twichell, William S., Jr., 117 S. Central 
Ave., Ramsey 

Vance, Elizabeth D., Pennsylvania Avenue 
School, Atlantic City 

Vandenbree, Harold A., Roosevelt School, 
Hawthorne 

Van Ness, Paul H., 140 Roseville Ave., New- 


ark 
Voitovich, Anne, 119 W. Central Ave., Whar- 
ton 
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Voorhees, Estelle D., 216 Elberon Bivd., El- 


eron 

Vreeland, Albert, 1261 Liberty Ave., Hillside 

Wall, William J., 1353 River Rd., Edgewater 

Warner, Mrs. Elizabeth, Lawrence School, 
Burlington 

Warwick, Raymond, Bradley Park School, 
Neptune 

Waxwood, V. E., Liberty Street School, 
Long Branch 

Webber, Harry W, Jr., 4 Wyoming Ave., 
Washington 

Webster, Mrs. Angelo M., Box 82, Hazlet 

Weigle, Charles L., Hazel Avenue School, 
West Orange 

Wendland, Robert, Howell Twp. School, 
Farmingdale 

Whilden, Charles S., Ocean Grove School, 
Ocean Grove 

Whitken, Donald, School 17, Elizabeth 

Wilde, Anna A., Union Street School, Ridge- 


woo 
Wildrick, Roland R., Public School, Avon 
Willner, Amelia M., 18 Waverly Ave., New- 


ark 

Wright, Mrs. Ethel V. T., Richard E. Byrd 
School, Glen Rock 

Wright, Stella J., 154 Welton St., New 
Brunswick 

Yaeger, Mrs. Eleanor, Park Avenue School, 
Pleasantville 

Yurkosky, Peter, Long Hill Rd., Little Falls 

Ziccardi, Michael A., 30-70 Broadway, Fair 


Lawn 
Zorella, John W., Box 411, Manville 


NEW MEXICO 


Adams, Orval E., 1233 Fifth, Las Vegas 

Alexander, H. E., Grants Municipal School, 
Grants 

Apetz, William L., Walker AFB, Roswell 

Arledge, Mrs. Ellen, 121 S. Ninth St., Albu- 
querque 

Baker, Blanche, Central School, Las Cruces 

Baker, J. M., Vaughn Grade School, East 
Vaughn 

Barber, Mrs. Gail N., 501 N. Halagueno St., 
Carlsbad 

Barr, H. D., 141 Booth St., Santa Fe 

Bawden, Mrs. Marion F., 341 N. Armijo St., 
Las Cruces 

Bayless, James, 105 W. Hagerman, Carlsbad 

Blythe, Mrs. Zona L., Box 234, Taos 

Bobo, Mrs. Irma, 309 Buena Vista Ave., Al- 
buquerque 

Brannon, Le Roy, 2327 Hoffman Dr., Albu- 
querque 

Burke, Elizabeth, Broadmoor School, Hobbs 

Burnett, Richard M., 913 N. Monzana Dr., 
Albuquerque 

Burt, Lee W., Box 735, Lovington 

Caton, Oran T., 3515 Berkeley Pl., Albu- 
querque 

Cleveland, Jessie A., 126% W. Mountain, 
Las Cruces 

Conlee, Robert H., 416 Tulane P1., Albuquer- 


que 

Cortney, V. J., Whittier School, Albuquerque 

Cox, Curtis C., Hillcrest School, Carlsbad 

Cox, Mrs. Lois, 3710 E. Silver St., Albu- 
querque 

Curtis, Ward, 350 W. Marcy, Santa Fe 

De Layo, Leonard J., 205 S. 12th St., Albu- 
querque 

Depenbrink, Waldo S., Garfield 

De Vaney, F. Elena, 1121 W. Bonbright, 
Carlsbad 

Dixon, Newall, 1508 E. Roma Rd., Albuquer- 
que 
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Doherty, Mrs. Helen L., 1101 N. First St., 
Raton 

Dunn, Mrs. Martha, 5951 Guadalupe, Albu. 
querque 

Evett, Mrs. Zella, 405 S. Wellesley, Albu. 
querque 

Fallis, W. T., Box 1308, Hurley 

Finley, Mrs. Ruth C., Box 1002, Gallup 

Geders, John F., 2435 Duranes Rd., Albu- 
querque 

Goff, Harold R., 3212 Monterey Dr., Albu- 
querque 

Gonzales, Adolfo C., 1585 Cerro Vista, Al- 
buquerque 

Gray, Howell, 316 N. Behrend, Farmington 

Guinn, Mrs. Alma, 420 Parker Rd., Las 
Cruces 

Hall, Rose E., Box 117, Bayard 

Hernandez, F. Louis, 1410 E. Gold Ave., Al- 
buquerque 

Hoskins, Harley D., Kit Carson Sc‘iool, Al- 
buquerque 

Houpt, Otis, Box 21, Tucumcari 

Jackson, Charles Everett, Box 675, Belen 

tJames, R. M., Grade Schools, Portales 

Jones, Mrs. Ann, 436 N. Tulane Pl., Albu- 
querque 

Jordan, Mettie, Box 375, Eunice 

Kaupas, Mrs. B. J., 1609 Virginia St., Silver 


City 

Kimbrough, Mrs. Mildred, Box 311, Clovis 

tKornegay, R. C., Malaga School, Malaga 

Lavender, Harold W., Aztec Public Schools, 
Aztec 

Leason, Marjorie, 421 N. Fourth St., Raton 

Lodge, Bessie, Box 927, Raton 

Lopez, Blas A., 2216 Blvd., Las Vegas 

tLow, Frank, 3013 N. Arno, Albuquerque 

Lyster, Amy, 1312 Seventh, Las Vegas 

McGuire, Mary, 517 W. Fruit, Albuquerque 

McMahon, Mrs. Iona, Lucerno School, Las 
Cruces 

McNeilly, Nathan, Anthony 

Miles, Samuel F., Mesa School, Los Alamos 

tMills, Charles L., Box Y, Hobbs 

Mills, Vernon R., 411 W. Grand, Artesia 

Mitchell, George F., 315 S. Tenth St., Albu- 
querque 

Mock, Richard, 1405 Ridgecrest Dr., Albu- 
querque 

Moore, John R., Box 306, Dexter 

Murphy, Harold, 407 N. Houston, Hobbs 

Nees, Ruth, 1220 N. Reymond St., Las Cruces 

Nevarez, Louise U., 916 Sunset Rd., Albu- 
querque 

Pederson, Floyd, Rt. 1, Box 67 A, Anthony 

*Prezbeski, F. B., 901 N. Grove, Albuquerque 

Reardon, William B., 211 S. High, Albu- 
querque 

Reel, Donald, 1626 Shadyeside Dr., Albuquer- 


que 

Riddle, John Paul, Anthony 

pn nnnenny William M., 700 Montano, Albu- 
querqu 

mem, ohn S., 227 D Washington St., Santa 


m._- Mrs. Mary Ann, 810 S. Third St., 
Albuquerque 

Sash, Louis Henry, 821 Hardy Ave., Albu- 
querque 

Schmidt, Caroline, 610 W. Coal Ave., Albu- 
querque 

Sebastian, D. H., La Union 

Sharp, James E., 990 W. Brownlee St., Las 
Cruces 

Shaw, Thomas B., Grade School, Mountainair 

Short, Walter G., Park School, Artesia 

Simonds, Isaac E., 2449 Pueblo Bonito Dr., 
Albuquerque 

Sister Elizabeth Regina, 816 S. Broadway, 
Albuquerque 
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Slominski, Joseph A., MacArthur School, Al- 
buquerque 

Smith, Paul A., Douglas School, Las Vegas 

Stanfield, Bertha, Elementary School, Hot 
Springs . : 

Stinnett, Rufus M., 702 W. Grand, Artesia 

Tenario, Tom, Rt. 3, Box 872, Albuquerque 

Ticknor, Mrs. Alta L., 705 W. Fruit Ave., 
Albuquerque . 4 

Torres, Edward E., 312 Highway 85th St., 
Socorro ey 

Totten, Clyde, 703 S. Michigan Ave., Ros- 

Il 

Traylor, R. V., Lordsburg Elementary School, 
Lordsburg 

Waldrip, William I, La Mesa 

Watson, Mrs. Mary R., 1104 McDonald Rd., 
Albuquerque 

Webb, Alice R., 710 W. Fourth St., Roswell 
Webb, Gladys, 600 N. Kentucky Ave., Ros- 


well 

Westfall, Raymond L., 1500 Indiana, Ala- 
mogordo 

Wiehoff, John R., Box 525, Estancia 

Wrenn, Marion, Box 426, Gallup 

Wright, Mrs. Marquerite, La Mesa 
Yarbrough, George S., 912 W. Fourth, Por- 
tales 


NEW YORK 


Abate, Anthony J., West School, Long Beach 

Abate, Harry F., Niagara Street School, 
Niagara Falls 

Abramson, Clara, P.S. 31, New York 

Adams, Norma A., 406 Turin St., Rome 

Addelston, Mrs. Lorraine W., 42-24 147th 
St., Flushing 

Adler, S. David, 75 Orchard St., Walden 
Akley, Harold L., Tarrytown 

Albertson, Dorothy E., Box 5, Pleasant Val- 


ley 
tAllen, Florence M., Box 37, Jacksonville 
Allen, W. Paul, Fox Meadow School, Scars- 
dale 
Allison, L. Paul, 34 Lawton Ave., Hartsdale 
Allison, Robert R., Townsend School, Walton 
Ambellan, Fred, Great Neck 
Anderson, Stanley W., 151 Cook Ave., James- 
town 
Anderson, Ellen R., State Teachers College, 
Potsdam 
Andrews, Stella F., 56 Tibbetts Rd., Yonkers 
memaee, William T., 7002 Ridge Blvd., Brook- 


yn 

Arnold, Frank C., 35-54 88th St., Jackson 
Heights 

Arnold, Raymond W., 
Kenmore 

Ast, Raymond J., Sr., 1005 Grant St., Buffalo 
Attisani, Vincent, 246 Lockwood Ave., New 
Rochelle 

Atwan, A. M., Saddle Rock School, Great 
Neck 

Austera, Emma H., P.S. 26, Bronx, New York 
Austin, Arnold, 305 Beattie Ave., Lockport 
Axel, Tamah, 2435 Beach Church Dr., Far 
Rockaway 

Ayres, George R., 305 Union Ave., Mama- 
roneck 

Baar, Dr. Lincoln F., 590 Ft. Washington 
Ave., New York 

Banks, M. Alberta, 825 W. 187th St., New 


Roosevelt School, 


York 
Barber, Elon L., Lillian Dickson School, 
Jamestown 
Barrett, Margaret M., 240 Ninth St., Troy 
— Winifred A., Oaks School 3, Ocean- 
side 
Barth, Mark, 45 W. 81st St., New York 
Becker, George, 3829 Ave. K, Brooklyn 


New York 


Becket, Mrs. 496 Argyle Rd., 
Brooklyn 

Beggs, Frances E., Jefferson Apts., Niagara 
Falls 

Bellew, Paul J., E. Lake Dr., Amityville 

Benedict, Mildred F., 26 Alexander St., Glov- 
ersville 

Benjamin, Highland Ave., 
Yonkers 

Bennett, Velma, 777 Maryvale Dr., Buffalo 

Bergen, Daisy W., 2445 Walton Ave., New 
York 

Bida, Mary, Slingerlands 

Bildersee, Dorothy, 135 Pkwy., 
Brooklyn 

ee Florence M., 437 Kinsley St., Sher- 
ri 

Bird, Charles A., 23 Fraser Pl., Hastings- 
on- Hudson 

Birnbaum, Hyman, 1950 Andrews Ave., New 


r 


Kathrine, 


Leona M., 85 


Eastern 


Blair, Mary, M., Asst. Supt., 211 Daniel Low 
Ter., Staten Island 

Blunt, D. A., Lincoln School, Mount Vernon 

Boardman, Dr. Walter S., 7 Atlantic Ave., 
Oceanside ° 

Bogdan, Aniela, 622 Plant St., Utica 

tBorgeson, Dr. F. C., New York University, 
New York 

Bostick, Eva Gibbs, 
White Plains 

Boughner, Lillian M., 1629 Eighth St., Niag- 
ara Falls 

Boynton, Claire I., E. Dorsey Lane, Pough- 
keepsie 

— Herman L., Corman School, Schenec- 
tady 

Braem, Edwin A., New Hyde Park Road 
School, New Hyde Park 

— Mrs. Anna Bear, 156 Newburgh, Buf- 
alo 

Brogan, Mabel M., 245 Oneida St., Buffalo 

Broido, Dr. Alvin, P.S. 115, Brooklyn 

Broom, Isaac, 2502 Lorillard Pl., New York 

oy Alice C., 190 Lovering Ave., Buf- 
alo 

Brown, Mrs. Gertrude F., 198 Bronson Ave., 
Rochester 

Brown, Dr. George Victor, P.S. 131, Brook- 
lyn 

Brown, George W., Central School, Mamaro- 
neck 

Bruce, Percy W., Roslyn Heights School, 
Roslyn 

Brumbaugh, Dr. Florence N., Hunter Col- 
lege Elementary School, New York 

Bugbee, Mrs. Nellie G., Rt. 2, Oneonta 

Bulles, Berton G., P.S. 1, Watervliet 

Burke, Edward A., South Kortright Central 
School, South Kortright 

¢Burlein, Anna Louise, Box 95, Ft. Hamil- 
ton Sta. 9, Brooklyn 

Burley, Mrs. Hazel M., 235 Union St., Ham- 
burg 

Butts, Franklin A., 100 Montgomery St., 
Poughkeepsie 

Byrnes, Jane L., 1730 S. Salina, Syracuse 

Caesar, Irving, 1619 Broadway, New York 

Calver, Theodore F., DeWitt School, DeWitt 

Cameron, Sarah A., P.S. 46, New York 

Cannon, George E., 111 Englewood Ave., 
Buffalo 

Carbaugh, G. A., Dir., 
School, Geneseo 

Carberry, Vincent A., 212 Stanton St., Buf- 


Rochambeau School, 


Holcomb Campus 


alo 

Carey, Elizabeth B., State Education Dept., 
Albany 

Carl, G. Harold, School 82, Buffalo 

Carlsen, Ellen K., 439 Darlington Ave., Stat- 
en Island 
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New York 


tCarlson, Clara H., 90-42 206th St., 
Village 
Carpenter, Roy H., 


Queens 


11 Sutton P1., Ossining 


Case, W. Henry, 325 S. Massey St., Water- 
town 
Cassidy, Helen K., 61 Anderson PI., Buffalo 


oe Helga C., 993 Kensington Ave., Buf- 


falo 
Cates, Winifred W., Prospect Hill School, 
Pelham 


Chinnock, A. Eugenie, Asst. Supt., P.S. 82, 
Queens, Jamaica 
Clark, Mrs. Anne D., 35 Melrose Rd., Au- 


burn 

Clark, Charles R., Military Rd., Rt. 47, 
Niagara Falls 

Clark, George C., Henry Barnard School, 
New Rochelle 

Clark, Marion, 10 Park Ter. E., New York 

Clarke, Bertha E., 24 Columbia Ave., Bing- 
hampton 

Cleary, Thomas R., 26 Carmel Rd., Buffalo 

Clicquennoi, George, Lincoln School, Hornell 


Cogswell, Ralph N., Kodak Park School 41, 
Rochester 
¢tCole, Isa M., 113 Comstock Pl., Syracuse 


Coleman, Georgia Avis, Colonial School, Pel- 


ham 
Colton, Merrill L., 


8 Oak Dr., New Hyde 
Park 
Connor, Veronica, Central School, Dist. 1, 
Grand Island 
Conroy, John F., 2416 Morris Ave., New 
k 


or 

Conroy, Mrs. Marie S., 75 Mountainside Rd., 
Staten Island 

tCooper, George W., Abelard Reynolds School 
42, Rochester 

Corbi, Mrs. Jessie A., School 19, West Al- 


an 

Gan Dr. Gerald S., Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 

Craine, Henry C., Pennington School, Mount 
Vernon 

Crittenden, Harold C., Armonk 

Crotty, Marion R., Elementary School, York- 
ville 

Crowley, Mrs. Bins V., 8502 85th Rd., Wood- 
haven, New York 

Dalton, Kathryn H., School 10, Troy 

Daly, John J., 55 Park Ave., Port Washing- 


ton 
ser. Alice, Junior High School 115, New 
ork 
Dane, Dorothy, Sanford Street School, Glens 


Falls 
Dangler, Dr. Edward, P.S. 154, Flushing 
Dano, Anna M., Lansing School, Watertown 
Daugherty, Clara, 504 W. 110th St., New 
York 
Davin, Helen C., Ave. B & Mason St., Sche- 
nectady 
Davis, Clair, 14 Roydon Dr. W., Merrick 
Davis, G. B., Flanders School, Malone 
Delaney, Marian, Eagle Avenue School, 


West Hempstead 
Delaney, Mary C., School 8, Albany 
Delehanty, Mary L., School 46, Rochester 


Dennis, Paulena, Calvin Coolidge School, 
Binghamton 

Deveson, Addie E., P.S. 75, Brooklyn 
Dingee, Mrs. Freida L., 108 Wilson Ave., 
Kingston 


Dixson, Carl L., Elmsford Elementary School, 
Elmsford 

Doersch, Mrs. Gosnge, 
School, Baldwin, L. 

*Donahue, Lillian, 97 North St. ., Auburn 

Donnelly, Ella Marie, Hutchinson School, 
Pelham 
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Prospect Street 


a Mrs. Alice, P.S. 62 Queens, Ozone 

ar 

Douglass, Joyce M., Office of Division Sur- 
=. Fourth Inf. ’ Division, APO 39, New 

or 

Downar, Adam F., Pia Warburt , 
Hastings-on-Hudso ee 

Downey, Margaret, 1115 McClellan St., Sche- 
nectady 

— items L., 317 Loudonville Rd., Al- 


ban 
Duffy, Fred F., Sheridan School, Kenmore 
Dunn, John Owen, Elementary Division, 
State Edueation Dept., Albany 
Dylong, Joseph F., Milton y= a School, 
Amsterdam 
Ebeling, Elsa, P.S. 208, Brooklyn 
Eby, Harry K., Dir., Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 2 Park Ave., New York 
Eckhardt, Florence, 45 S. Lake St., 
Eckler, Beatrice 
School, Delanson 
Edgerly, Alice L., P.S. 103, Bronx, New York 


Hamburg 
al Duanesburg Central 


Ehrenfeid, Abraham, Asst. Supt., 1825 Pros- 
pect Ave., New York 
Eichel, Charles a, ernest 202, Brooklyn 


Eiseman, Harry A., P.S. 26, Brooklyn 
Elder, Leon B., Beekman Ave. -» North Tarry- 


town 

Ellenbogen, Mrs, Evelyn, 168 W. 86th St., 
New a 

Ellis, Harry T., Sacandaga School, Scotia 


Elsbree, Dr. Willard S., Teachers College, 
Columbia Univeristy, New York 

Enser, Mrs. Mary R., 236 E. Main St., 
Johnstown 

Esler, Ella G., 209 Columbia Ave., Syracuse 

Evans, Mrs. Julia B., 253 Conkey Ave., Ro- 
chester 

ree Gabrielle Joan, 115 E. 98th St., New 


Farina, Nicholas A., School 5, Cedarhurst 


— James E., 16 W. Oakwood Pl., Buf- 
alo 

Faust, Edwin C., Copiague Union School, 
Copiague 

Feeley, Eugene J., Harrison Avenue School, 
Harrison 

Ferguson, Ruth O., 45 Park Ave., Mount 
Vernon 


hey Peter E., P.S. 130 Queens, Bayside, 
Finerty, John J., 40 Lafayette Ave., Kingston 


“yee, Charles yw 411 S. First St., Linden- 
urst 
Fisher, Mrs. M., 1779 E. 172nd St., New York 


tFitzgerald, Dr. James A., School of Educa- 
tion, Fordham University, New York 

Flynn, Margaret E., 501 Walnut Ave., Ni- 
agara Falls 

Foley, Alice L., Brighton School, Rochester 

Foley, Florence M., 1680 Lexington Ave., 
New York 

Foster, Ruth C., 550 Seventh St., 


Falls 
Fox, Benedict, 75 Linden St., Rockville Cen- 


Niagara 


tre 

Frantz, Ida, 24th Street School, Niagara 
alls 

Frech, John A., Lakeville School, Great 
Neck 

Freeman, Eugene P., 127 67th St., Niagara 
Falls 

Fuller, Kenneth A., North Park School, 
Lockport 

Gallaghen, William, 350 Vermont St., Buffalo 

Gambella, Mrs. Marion E. F., P.S. 32, Bronx, 
New York 

Garber, Mrs. Ella Sporr, School 81, Buffalo 


Gartenlaub, Louis, 1539 W. Ninth St., Brook- 


lyn 


dike 





Hes 
ew 


ira 
ol, 
alo 


nx, 


yk- 





Gates, Dr. Arthur I., 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 

Gehring, Beatrice M., Brooklyn School, Ba- 
tavia : 

Pt Ruth F., Mary Street School, Utica 

Gibbons, Fred i James R. Fairgrieve 
School, Fulton 

Gibbons, Margaret F., Jefferson School, 
Binghamton 

Goodside, Samuel, 441 Brooklyn Ave., Brook- 


yn 

Gordon, Mrs. Henrietta O., 116 Lincoln Rd., 
Brooklyn 

Gorthey, Miriam, Academy Street School, 
Amsterdam 

Gould, Clifford M., 155 Delaware Rd., Ken- 
more 

Graff, Joseph, 9230 Foster Ave., Brooklyn 

Graham, Mattie, Hoosick Rd., No. 1, Troy 
Green, Viola G., P.&. 172, Brooklyn 

Greenburg, Joseph, 1633 E. Eighth St., 
Brooklyn 

Greenough, Loretta M., 98 Tillinghast PI., 
Buffalo 

Grimes, Joseph, Jr., 208 Church St., North 
Syracuse 

Grine, Ambrose A., 349 Busti Ave., Buffalo 
Groad, Mrs. Libbie P., P.S. 69 Man., New 
York 

Gross, Emmanuel, 940 Grand Concourse, New 


ork 
Haake, Bernard, Rt. 2 Sacandaga Rd., Scotia 
Hadden, Earl H., 73 Second St., Deposit 
Haessig, Alma E., School 19, Rochester 
Haessig, William B., The Hills School, Hunt- 
ington 
Hagar, Horace M., 41 Division St., Amster- 


dam 

Hall, Alfred C., Brook Avenue School, Bay 
hore 

Hall, Ava M., Box 58, Mount Vision 

Hall, Mrs. Eleanor S., 429 N. Brandywine 
Ave., Schenectady 

Hall, Viola M., 233 W. Borden, Syracuse 

Halieron, Mary, P.S. 105, Bronx, New York 

Halligan, Thomas C., 168 Pinehurst Ave., 
New York 

tHamalainen, Dr. Arthur E., Plandome Road 
School, Manhasset 

Hamburg, Morris, 44 Albemarle Ave., Hemp- 
stead 

Harris, Mrs. Sabra T., 190 Kilbourn Rd., Ro- 
chester 

Hathaway, Edna E., Park Street School, 
Gloversville 

Haver, Zula M., 15 Shuler St., Amsterdam 

Hawkinson, Mabel, 112 W. Third St., Oswego 

Hayford, H. Dorothy, 1330 Fourth Ave., 
Watervliet 

Hedden, Caryl, Pringle School, Batavia 

Henrickson, Mrs. Velma W., East Public 
School, Long Beach 

Higgins, Gordon H., P.S. 6, Buffalo 

tHirschbeck, Loretta M., 365 Putnam Ave., 
Port Chester 

Hixson, Edna M., School 17, Rochester 

Hobson, Mrs. Christine C., 395 Hamilton St., 
Geneva 

Hoehn, Elizabeth, Public School, Pear! River 

Hopf, Floyd V., 380 Tremont St., North 
Tonawanda 

Holcomb, Leola L., Lincoln School, Johnson 


City 

tHolub, Jules A., 114 Bay Ave., Hicksville 

Hoppen, Frederick A., 2591 Clovermere Rd., 
Oceanside 

Hopkins, C. Archie, Ft. Edward High School, 
Ft. Edward 

Hopkins, Mrs. Ethel B., 32 Oakhrrst Ave., 
Buffalo 


New York 


Hornburg, Mabel C., Central School, Ticon- 
deroga 

Horton, Robert Lee, School Dist. 1, South 
Glens Falls 

Heustis, Mary D., P.S. 29, College Point 

Huggin, Ellen, 99° Central Ave., Fredonia 

Hughes, Elliott R., Elementary School, New 
Hartford 

Hulbert, Bruce M., Flower Hill School, Port 
Washington 

Hulbert, Marguerite D., 208 N. Goodman 
St., Rochester 

Hutchings, Francis R., Valley School, Man- 


Hyde, ‘Ellis B., Elementary School, Dans- 
ville 

a Howard E., 160 A Ivy St., Oyster 
ay 

Irwin, Robert K., Stottville Union Free 
School, Stottville 

Ives, Ronald L., 393 Tremont St., North 
Tonawanda 

James, Ada E., 353 Bedford Ave., Buffalo 

Wanuery, a he 43-08 41st St., Sunnyside, 


Jenks, Elsie L., West End School, Lynbrook 
aaa, Edith L., 134 59th St., Niagara 
alls 

Johnson, Marguerite A., 2 Crampton Ave., 
Great Neck 

Johnston, Sara Woods, 4009 Barton St., Ni- 
agara Falls 

Jones, S. Marcella, Franklin School, Syracuse 

tJoyce, Charles W., 223 Deerfield Dr., Ro- 
chester 

Joyce, Mary Irene, 19 Montrose Ave., Buffalo 

Judge, Mary A., Central School, Alexander 

Kahan, Lee, Lincoln School, New Rochelle 

Kaminski, Leo A., 550 Doat St., Buffalo 

Keily, Joseph E., P.S. 156, Springfield Gar- 
dens 

Kelly, Mary L., School 17, Troy 

Kennedy, M. E., Asst. Supt., P.S. 63, Brook- 


lyn 

Kennedy, Mabel, 204 W. 94th St., New York 

Kenyon, Mrs. Lillian B., 1 Burlington Ave., 
Gloversville 

Ketcham, M. Kathleen, 80 Clinton, Tona- 
wanda 

Kiefer, Ramona B., 97 N. Buffalo Rd., Or- 
chard Park 

Kimball, Mrs. R. S., Poestenkill School, 
Poestenkill 

King, Marion K., School 21, Yonkers 

—~ Robert N., Broad Street School, Glens 

alls 

Kinsella, Bernard W., 3188 East Ave., Ro- 
chester 

Kingsley, Emma E., 317 Catherine St., El- 


mira 

Kirkmire, William J., 1612 Buffalo Rd., Ro- 
chester 

tKline, Ira M., 23 McBride Ave., White 
Plains 

Kopp, O. W., Congdon Campus School, State 
Teachers College, Potsdam 

Kornfeld, Louis B., P.S. 216, Brooklyn 

Kuhl, Anna §S., Church Street School, Port 
Jarvis 

Labiak, Alfred J., 39 E. Depew Ave., Buffalo 

Lafferty, Edward M., Mohonk School, Mc- 
honk Lake 

Langworthy, Virgil B., 654 Elizabeth St., 
Elmira 

tLant, Kenneth A., Jericho, L. I. 

La Tona, Louise, School 3, Buffalo 

Lavigne, Mrs. Dorothy, West Hill School, 
Ilion 

tLawlor, Mary, Salem Hyde School, Syracuse 

Lefort, Isabel L., 535 Memorial Pkwy., Ni- 
agara Fails 
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New York 


Leibson, Bernard, P.S. 36, New York 

Lennox, Mary E. 766% Chenango St., 
hamton 

Lepper, Daisy B., 41 Maple Ave., Glen Cove 

Levine, Mandel, PS. 87, Brooklyn 


Bing- 


Levine, Samuel H., 1630 Dean St., Brooklyn 

Lewis, Carl E., 13 Eastman Ter., Pough- 
keepsie 

Lifton, Eli, P.S. 2, Brooklyn 

Lindberg, Lucile, Queens College, Flushing 
Lindbloom, Ray L., Elmont Road School, 
Elmont 


Lipschitz, Louis, P.S. 96, New York 


eee Leo, 888 Montgomery St., Brook- 


ly 
a Celia, P.S., 184, Brooklyn 


Litt, Rose, 106 Ft. W ashington Ave., New 
York 

Littwin, Eileen K., School 121, Richmond 
Hill 

Littwin, Maxwell F., 1619 Boston Rd., New 
York 

Lobaugh, Lawrence C., Supt., of Schools, 463 
S. First St., Lindehurst 

Lobdell, Lawrence O., 32 Elmwood St., Valley 
Stream 


Lodato, August, P.S. 167, Brooklyn 


Lubell, Richard M., 2 Stoddard P1., Brooklyn 

Lupone, Orlando J., Ocean School, North- 
port, L. I. 

Luscomb, Maud, 86 Mitchell Ave., Bing- 
hamton 

Lybarger, Herman, Campus School, State 
Teachers College, Brockport 

Lynch, James A., Island Park School, Island 


Park, L. I. 

MacLean, Kenneth G., School 7, North Tona- 
wanda 

+Macmaster, Francis X., Clinton School, 
Rockville Center 

Mandel, Marion, 27 Thompson St., New York 

Mandina, Joseph A., P.S. 136, Queens, St. 


Albans 
Manicoff, Dr. Rose, 368 78th St., Brooklyn 
Mann, Mrs. Sadie Bassett, 327 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York 
Marshali, Roswell R., 
School, Harrison 
+Martin, Earl F., 724 W. 


Halstead Avenue 


Gray St., Elmira 


Martin, Peter A., Jr., 809 Emmett St., Sche- 
nectady 
Martin, William H., 257 §S. Fourth Ave., 


Mount Vernon 
Matson, Elizabeth D., School 74, Buffalo 
§Mauk, Elanor T., 466 West End Ave., New 


or 
McCabe, Anne E., 11 New Main St., Haver- 
straw 
McCaffrey, Rita I., 47 Leonard St., Brooklyn 
McCarthy, Helen A., North Junior High 
School, Depew 
McCarthy, John W., 183 Clinton Ave., Staten 
Island 


—— Eloise, Central School, Hammonds- 


wetor, Melvin L., Public Affairs Division, 
APO 633, c/o PM, New York 


McDonnell, Arthur T., 157 Elk St., Buffalo 
McKenna, T. Redmond, Cleveland Avenue 
School, Freeport 


McKune, Esther J., 107 Mill St., Canajoharie 

McNally, Dr. Harold J., Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 

Mearns, Mrs. Madeline Howe, 7923 210th St., 


Flushing 
Meiselman, Max S., 917 St. Nicholas Ave., 
Mellott, Cecil Dwight, 9 Teiland St., White 


New York 
Plains 
Melton, Mrs. Una M., 214 Sprucewood Dr., 


Levittown, L. I 
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Merry, Leona, Hamilton School, Schenect 
Meyer, Agnes O., Seymour Street Schon 


Auburn 
1, 520 W. 45th 


Middleton, Mrs. 

on “4 York 

Miller, Benjamin, 5 W. 87th St., New 

Miller, Bertram A., School 28, oor tt 

Miller, Myron W., Hauppauge 

Miner, Mary E., 47 Grand Ave., 
City 

Minuse, John M., 
Port Chester 

Mitchell, Jessie A., 
Manhasset 

Moccia, Jerry, 56 Hutchinson Blvd., Mount 
Vernon 

Molloy, ae z.. 
velt, R 


Anne, P.S. 


Johnson 
Thomas A. Edison School, 
Munsey Park School, 


314 Brookside Ave., Roose- 


oa ag Mrs. Vera B., P.S. 102, Bronx, New 
York 

Mooney, Joseph P., 244 Woodlawn Rd., West 
Hempstead 

Moore, Bruce, State Teachers College, Ge- 
neseo 

Moore, Dr. Ciyde B., Cornell University, 
Ithaca 

Moore, Ralph V., Hendy Avenue School, El- 
mira 

my Ursula M., 635 Riverside Dr., New 

or 

Morris, Frances S., P.S. 3 Queens, Forest 
Hills 

tMorrison, R. DeWitt, Roosevelt School, 
Port Chester 

Moses, Edward, 77-17 138th St., Flushing 


Muller, Zita M., W ashington School, Batavia 


Mummert, Ira c.. School 13, Valley Stream 
Mundy, Margaret M., 133 Woodward Ave., 
Buffalo 

Meyers, Horace B., Wolcott Street School, 
Leroy 

Myers, Mrs. Rose M., Rt. 58, Box 121 A, 
Schenectady 


ee Veronica A., 52 Riverside Dr., New 

or 

eeenem, Herman, 686 Empire Blvd., Brook- 
yn 

a Caroline K., P.S. 39, Bronx, New 


Yor 
Nesi, Camella, 1432 Harrod Ave., New York 
Neufeldt, Carl J., Wilson School, Mount 
Vernon 
Nickles, George F., School 9, Olean 


Nifenecker, Eugene A., 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 

Noon, Elizabeth F., Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville 

Norris, Bessie, East School, Batavia 
Nussbaum, Mrs. Ray E. K., 3001 Valentine 
Ave., New York 

Obermeier, Minnie, 225 W. 106th St., New 
York 

O’Brien, Agnes L., School 15, Troy 


O’Brien, Edward V 

O’Brien, Mrs. Mary M., 
Watervliet 

O’Brien, Ruth, Roberts School, 


, 8 Conway Court, Troy 
1804 Sixth Ave., 


Syracuse 


O’Day, Constance, 30 Eldon Rd., Buffalo 

O’Hara, Edward J., Wilson School, Lacka- 
wanna 

Olsen, Marion G., 44 Laurel St., Buffalo 


O’Rourke, Catherine, East V Avenue School, 
White Plains 

Orr, Marion C. Meacham School, Syracuse 

Ostrander, Anna K., 127 Lewis St., Auburn 

Owen, Mary E., The Instructor, Dansville 

Palen, Louise H., 66 Verplanck Ave., Beacon 

Paris, Florence E., 760 Tacoma Ave., Buffalo 

Park, Ford R., School 52, Buffalo 

Parker, Inez S., 2334 Main St., Buffalo 


deneapagy 
se 





oe 


a i 


steenapig), 





Parmeter, Eljah, 6 Studio Arcade, Bronx- 
ville 

Patterson, Charlotte, Washington School, 
Hempstead 

Yayne, Pearle M., Nimmousburg School, 
Binghampton 

Peard, Doris M., Morris School, Batavia 

Pedler, Mrs. William, 11 E. Academy St., 
Albion 

Percy, Kenneth, Academy School, Water- 
town 

Perry, Pearl M., 3 Dwight Ave., Clinton 

+Plantz, Nina, Field Ave., Hicksville 

Platto, Mrs. Elsie, Huntington School, Syra- 
cuse 

Pois, Cecelia, 2910 Grand Concourse, New 
York 

Polley, Victoria Z., Sugar Street School, 
Niagara Falls 

Powell, Leo K., 740 Main St., Johnson City 
Powell, Mary E., 42 Attorney St., Hempstead 
Powers, Edward P., Plainedge School, Beth- 
page 

Pratesi, Virginia, 514 E. Beltagh Ave., Bell- 
more 

Pritchard, Florence E. 345 Olympic Ave., 
Buffalo 

Pullen, Milton V., Greece Central School, 
Rochester 

Quackenbush, Neil R., Union School, East 
Islip 

Quick, Sherwood S., Shaw Avenue School, 
Valley Stream 

Ramsdell Florence R., 230 Atlantic Ave., 
Lynbrook 

Rankin, Harold J., Central School, Mohawk 
Ratcliff, Frank B., 132 St. James St., Kings- 
ton 

Reich, Morris, P.S. 158, Brooklyn 

Reiser, Charles W., P.S. 122 Queens, Long 
Island 

Reissmann, Robert W., 89 Carnation Rd., 
Levittown 

tReitz, Hanna Burke, School 29, Buffalo 
Rhoads, Luke C., Hamilton School, Mt. Ver- 
non 

Riley, Ruth V., Big Cross Street School, 
Glens Falls 

Ritter, John M., 249-259 W. Erie Blvd., Syra- 


cuse 

Roach, Dr. Cornelia B., 127 Highland Pky., 
Kenmore 

Roberts, Jack D., Webster School, New Ro- 
chelle 

Robertson John W., Bellerose School, Flora 
Park 

Roden, Alice, 444 E. 58th St., New York 

Roe, Jennette G., School 18, Albany 

Rogers, Vincent, Cedar Lane, Remsenburg 

Ronci, Rose M., 405 W. 23rd St., New York 

TRosen, Frances A., Elementary School, East 
Aurora 

Ross, Helen E., 
Freeport 

Ruddy, Anne G., 123 Crary Ave., Mt. Vernon 

Rude, Harry W., Oakdale Public School, 
Johnson City 

Rutherford, Kenneth L., High School, Monti- 
cello 

Ryan, Mrs. Margaret, 23-22 36th St., Long 
Island 

Saggese, Peter R., Central School, Wilson 

St. Helens, Sarah L., Lattimore Rd. & Nor- 
folk St., Rochester 

St. John, Ruth T., Plains School, Oneonta 

St. Mary, Maurice E., Cattaraugas Indian 
Schools, Gowanda 

Sands, Eugenie C., 78th St. and Seventh 
Ave., Brooklyn 

Satterlee, O. Ward, State Teachers College, 
Potsdam 


Columbus Avenue School, 


New York 


Saunders, Mrs. Juliet, P.S. 160, Brooklyn 

Scarborough, T. G., Naval Oper. Base School, 
Box 50, F.P.0., New York 

Schairer, Helen, Pleasant Valley School, 
Schenectady 

Schoenfeld, Theodore, 360 E. 168th St., New 
York 

Schramm, Evelyn, Merrick School, Syracuse 

Schreiber, Herman, 80 Clarkson Ave., Brook- 


lyn 
Schwartz, Elizabeth M., School 16, Rochester 
Schwartz, Mrs. Esther Z., P.S. 80, New York 
Shack, Jacob H., 250 Montgomery St., Brook- 


lyn 

Shea, Mrs. Lillian M., P.S. 131, Jamaica 

Shean, Mary C., 17 Neperan Rd., Tarrytown 

Shepard, Rebecca, 23 Winterwood Ct., Ken- 
more 

Sherer, Harry, 800 Ave. H, Brooklyn 

Shimberg, Ira, 55 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn 

Shulman, Florence, 2120 St. Raymond Ave., 
New York 

Sliker, Edith G., Chappaqua 

Silverman, Martin, 511 E. 20th St., New 
York 

Sister Mary Annette, Villa Maria, Buffalo 

Sister M. Paulette, Immaculate Heart of 
Mary School, Buffalo 

Sister Mary Perpetua, 3303 Netherland Ave., 
New York 

§#Smallenburg, Ella, 370 McKinley Pkwy., 
Buffalo 

Smillie, Harriette, 221-46 92nd Rd., Queens 
Village 

Smith, Ray W., 296 Linden Ave., Buffalo 

Smith, Sim Joe, Asst. Supt. of Schools, New 
Rochelle 

Snapp, Jennie F., Washington School, Endi- 
cott 

Snyder, Dudley C., Franklin School, Valley 
Stream 

Soboleski, Anita B., 2496 Lasaile Ave., Ni- 
agara Falls 

Spacht, Charles A., Mayflower School, New 
Rochelle 

Spalding, Margaret V., Washington School, 
Lockport 

¢Spencer, Cecil F., 113 Gabriel Ave., Long 
Island 

Spillane, Katherine, 98 Brookfield Rd., Ro- 
chester 

Spitzig, Mildred J., 914 Morley Ave., Niag- 
ara Falls 

Stamps, Mrs. Lillian B., 29 Bolivar St., 
Staten Island 

Steengrafe, Bernhard, P.S. 103, Bronx, New 
York 

Steffen, Curtis R., 131 Fulton St., Oleon 

Stevens, Sol, P.S. 74 Annex, Brooklyn 

Strauss, Mrs. Elizabeth Fritz, 716 West 
Delavan Ave., Buffalo 

Strollo, Mary M., Lincoln School, Batavia 

Suerken, Ernst Henry, The Children’s Vil- 
lage, Dobbs Ferry 

Sullivan,Katherine E., 2738 University Ave., 
New York 

Suskowitz, Min, Yeshiva of Central Queens, 
Jamaica 

Sutton, Gertrude, 19 S. Broadway, Tarrytown 

Swannie, Mrs. Evelyn- H., 376 Urban St., 
Buffalo 

Swannie, John W., 50 Clarendon Pl., Buffalo 

Swanson, Vivian C., McKinley School, Glov- 
ersville 

Sweeney, Agnes L., Ferry Avenue School, 
Niagara Falls 

Tatum, Helen Clare, 125 Sixth Ave., Troy 

Terrell, Mrs. Madeleine H., 46 River Ave., 
Patchogue 

Terry, Kenneth S., 364 Foch Blvd., Mineola 
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New York 


Tesser, Frances, 362 Pleasant Ave., New 
York 

Thomas, Rufus G., 138 Hertford, Syracuse 

Thomas, W. Wallace, Terrell Lane, Stony 
Brook 

Thomas, William, 37 Cooper Dr., New Ro- 
chelle 

Titus, Charles L., Toddville Union Free 
School, Peekskill 

Topping, Eva Z., 199 Bleecker St., Glovers- 
ville 

Tucker, Carolyn E., 50 Howard Ave., Val- 
halla 

Updyke, Floyd S., Anthony School 27, Ro- 
chester 

Upright, Carleton, Cliff Dr., Bayville 

Van Aller, Pauline M., Elmer Avenue School, 
Schenectady 

Vanderhoof, H. W., Central School, Elba 

Van Hoff, Howard S., 126 Koster Row, Eg- 
gertsville 

Van Sant, Merton L., 55 Waid St., Gouver- 
neur 

Van Stone, I. Foster, Central School, Red 
Hook 

Van Wie, Mrs. Ethel K., La Fayette Rd., 
Jamesville 

Varuolo, Anthony, Jackson Avenue School, 
Seaford 

Ver Planck, Helen E., Mamoreneck Avenue 
School, White Plains 

Viymen, Henry T., P.S. 81 Queens, Brooklyn 

Volkringer, Irene F., Gardnertown School, 
Newburgh 

Wakeman, Marion R., School 79, Buffalo 

Wallstein, J. Daniel, Junior High School 
142 Queens, Jamaica 

Walsh, Herbert S., P.S. 30, Staten Island 

Walter, Ralph, Trinity School, New Rochelle 

Walters, James H., 19 E. Webster St., Mer- 


rick 

Wamsley, Paul, 101 Hertel Ave., Buffalo 

Warner, Stanley F., 51 Denton Ave., East 
Rockaway 

Warshaw, J., Lane High School, Brooklyn 

bg ao John H., Hampton Street School, 

ineo 

Wathey, Walter W., 61 May Ave., West- 
bury 

TWatson, Alice E., P.S. 7 Queens, Long 
Island 

Webb, Everett S., 33 N. Washington Ave., 
Hartsdale 

Webb, Mildred C., Central School, Sherburne 

Weber, Mrs. C. P., 52 Main St., Port Wash- 
ington 

Webster, George W., School 66, Buffalo 

Weiss, Max J., 4627 Kings Hghwy., Brooklyn 

Westendorf, Esther E., Rt. 1, Salamanca 

Wexler, S. David, 294 Brooklyn Ave., Brook- 


yn 

Wheeler, Mrs. Erma Davis, 38 Park Ave., 
Auburn 

White, Dr. George L., Silver Burdett Co., 
New York 

Wiedemann, Frank J., 1215 Tonawanda St., 
Bufialo 

Wilde, Mrs. Josephine Reddy, 156 Clarkson 

ve., Brooklyn 

Wiley, James F., Endwell 

Williams, Kathryn G., Center Avenue School, 
Niagara Falls 

Wintish Mary E., School 1, Rochester 

Wolf, E. Jane, E. Niagara St., Tonawanda 

Wright, Doris M., 723 W. Onondaga St., 
Syracuse 

Wylan, Mrs. Gwendolyn, P.S. 111 Queens, 
Long Island 

Wylie, Anna, 2223 Whitney Ave., Niagara 
Falls 
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Yensan, Frances M., Niagara Dist. School 3, 
Niagara Falls 

= Arthur C., Amherst Dist. 13, Eggerts- 
ville 

Youker, Bliss J., 224 Sterling Ave., Buffalo 

TYoung, Dr. William E., Stgte Education 
Department, Albany 

Zimmerman, Julius, P.S. 222, Brooklyn 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Adcock, L. M., Box 498, Burlington 

Ainsley, R. M., Draper School, Draper 

Alexander, Connelly, Oak Hill School, High 
Point 

Ancrum, Boyd L., Holland School, Rocky 
Mount 

Ballard, C. A., Rankin School, Asheville 

Barnes, Governor R., Box 853, Pembroke 

Barnes, M. L., Jr., 1215 N. Main St., Salis- 
bury 

Barnhart, Bessie, 405 Summit St., Winston- 
Salem 

Barrington, Mrs. J. H., Box 1000, Lumberton 

Beane, Mrs. Pauline H., 506 Addison Apts., 
Charlotte 

Blackburn, V., 1206 Crawford St., High Point 

Blackwelder, Mae, Fayetteville Street School, 
Asheboro 

+Blakeslee, E. R., 717 Essex Dr., Wilmington 

Blevens, Robert L., Oak Summit Rd., Wins- 
ton-Salem 

Boone, Mrs. Vivian E., Maffitt Village 
School, Sec. B, Wilmington 

Boyd, Mrs. Adabelle B., 512 West End Ave., 
Statesville 

Boylston, Mrs. Lucile C., 2715 Selwyn Ave., 
Charlotte 

Brice, Ellen, 1128 Berkeley Ave., Charlotte 

TBrimley, Ralph F. W., Co. Supt., Winston- 
Salem 

Bryan, N. G., Graham 

Burch, Mrs. Eva H., 1723 Central Ave., 
Charlotte 

Butler, Mrs. Myrtle, Granville School, Wins- 
ton-Salem 

Carmichael, R. E., Allen School, Salisbury 

Chadwick, H. Leslie, Matar Rd., Winston- 


Salem 
Chatfield, Margaret, Brentwood School, High 
Point 
Cheatham, Ida May, Elementary School, 
Weldon 
Cheek, N. A., 2213 Fayetteville St., Durham 
Cherry, R. Hi. Box 77, Garysburg 
Christian, R. C., Jr., 105 S. Leslie St., Golds- 


boro 

Clinard, Mrs. J. W., 563 Ninth St., N.W., 
Hickory 

Cobb, Charles D., Cherry Point School, 
Havelock 

Coe, Mrs. Verta, Blair School, High Point 

Coggins, M. L., Union Cross School, Kerners- 
ville 

Cooke, Dan B., Candler School, Candler 

Cooper, Lelia, 209 S. Center St., Goldsboro 

Coppedge, Grace P., 197 W. Pine St. ., Mount 
Airy 

Cornwell, Laura, 116 Grover St., Shelby 

Covington, H. B., Box 1229, Dallas 

Cowan, C. R., 901 Florida Dr., Kannapolis 

+Cox, Herbert R., Rt. 1, Box 103, Seagrove 

Creasman, Jennie, Box 7347, Asheville 

Dalton, Ethel, 147 N. Broad St., Winston- 
Salem 

eae Omara, 536 Hamilton St., Roanoke 
Ra 

Daniels, M. M., Elvie Street School, Wilson 

ie Mellie R., Crisp School, Maccles- 
eld 
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Dorris, Woodrow, 715 S. Church St., Salis- 
bury 

Dowtin, Louise, 
Goldsboro 
Durante, Spencer E., 926 S. Center St., Mt. 
Olive 

Edwards, Charles T., 312 Highland Ave., 
Rocky Mount 
Edwards, William R., 
School, Winston-Salem 
Eggleston, Mary, South Park School, Wins- 
ton-Salem 

Emerson, Kathleen, Forsyth County Court- 
house, Winston-Salem 

Ensley, Guy, High School, Barnardsville 
Fitzgerald, Ruth, 308 S. Aycock St., Greens- 
boro 

Flemister, Rachel C., Lee County Negro 
Schools, Sanford 

Fogleman, Mrs. Gwendolyn P., 400 S. Park 
Ave., Burlington 

Foy, Grace, 115 S. Main St., Mount Airy 
Frederick, Mrs. Nannie J., Box 372, Golds- 
boro 

Futrell, Louise, The Summit School, Rey- 
nolda 

Garriss, Thelma, 518 Roanoke Ave., Roanoke 
Rapids 

Gaylord, Tommie M., Williamsburg School, 
Reidsville 

Gentry, T. O., Laurel Hil 

Glasson, Mrs. Charles, ui. N. Rose Ave., 
Kannapolis 

Glenn, Mrs. Mabel L., 2604 Ft. Bragg Rd., 
Fayetteville 

Glover, Viola, 1916 Roanoke Ave., Roanoke 
Rapids 

Gorham, Fannie, 407 Hill St., Rocky Mount 
Graham, G. H., Vance School, Asheville 
Gray, Mamie, Box 132, Fayetteville 

Graye, Mytrolene L., Fairview School, High 
Point 

T*Greenlee, Mary M., Exec. Com., Dept. 
— School Prin., NEA, Box 236, Moo: "es- 
ville 

Greenlee, Ruth M., 138 N. Garden St., 
Marion 

Griffin, W. P., 441 Haywood Rd., Asheville 

tGrise, J. W., Supt. of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Wilmington 

my H. W., Queen Carson School, Ashe- 
ville 

Hager, C. A., Viemont School, Hickory 

Haigwood, Marie, Elem. Supvr., Public 
Schools, Shelby 

Hall, Henry R., 3815 Greensboro Rd., Wins- 
ton-Salem 

Hall, Mary W., Oxford 

Hammack, B. Paul, 804 N. Main St., Kan- 
napolis 

Harney, Hattie M., 200 W. Main St., Eliza- 
beth City 

Harper, George L., Box 310, Roxboro 

Harrill, C. W., Woodleaf School, Woodleaf 

Hartsell, Woodrow W., Box €93, Kannapolis 

Hathaway, Daisy, 406 Washington St., Roan- 
oke Rapids 

Hauser, Mrs. G. C., Box 449, Mount Airy 

Heim, Katherine, Lincolnton 

Helberg, David T., Box 2914, Greensboro 

Hemphill, Mrs. Janye W., 516 N. McDowell 
St., Charlotte 

Henderson, Mrs. Cornelia W., 200 Truman 
Rd., Charlotte 

Hendricks, James C., 137 N. Union St., Con- 
cord 

Herbert, Charles E., Aycock Junior High 
School, Greensboro 

Hill, J. R., Box 4, Vanceboro 

Hill, Josephine, 222 N. Cherry St., Winston- 


Salem 


William Street School, 


Children’s Home 


North Carolina 


Hobgood, Scotia S., 716 Harding Ave., Kins- 


ton 

Hollowell, Miss Orene B., South End School, 
Reidsville 

Hopkins, W. C., Bethel Hill School, Woods- 
dale 

Howell, E. N., Box 218, Swannanoa 

Howell, John T., Appalachian Demonstration 
School, Boone 

Howerton, Mrs. Mildred L., 128 S. Summit 
Ave., Charlotte 

Howie, S. J., Peabody School, Wilmington 

Hucles, Helen A., Newbold Training School, 
State Teachers College, Fayette 

Hudson, Orlando F., Leonard St., High Point 

Humphrey, T. E., 1407 Gorrell St., Greens- 
boro 

Hunt, Nile F. Cloverdale School, High Point 

Isenberg, H. D., 211 Ridge Ave., Salisbury 

Isley, M. G., Box 506, Whiteville 

em Florence, 908 W. Fourth St., Char- 
otte 

Jarvis, George M., Biltmore School, Bilt- 
more 

John, Margaret, Box 1023, Laurinburg 

Johnson, A. B., Public Schools, Dunn 

Johnson, Flieda, 434 Arlington St., Greens- 


oro 

Johnston, Mrs. Roberta B., McKnight School, 
Kannapolis 

Jones, Mrs. Almonte, Box 353, Hendersonville 

Jones, Ira B., Grace School, Ashevilie 

Joyce, Walter C., 231 Lemly St., Winston- 


Salem 

Kennedy, W. L., 208 S. Church St., Moores- 
ville 

Kimbrell, Jack E., Box 733, New Bern 

King, Harest E., 204 Central Ave., Murphy 

Kirkman, Eva, Kern Street School, Thomas- 
ville 

Kirkpatrick, Lucile, 217 Spring St., Thomas- 
ville 

Lacy, Frances, 228 New Bern Ave., Raleigh 

Lamm, G. B., Box 103, Biscoe 

Lanier, William H., Gibsonville School, Gib- 
sonville 

Leary, J. S., 1303 Benbow Rd., Greensboro 

Lewallen, Mrs. Inez C., Box 25, Asheboro 

Lewis, Fred E., Jr., Box 5118, Old Rural Hall 
Rd., Winston-Salem 

Lindsay, Etta Mildred, Box 149, Lexington 

Loflin, Donna Lee, Park Street School, Ashe- 


boro 

Lord, W. B., Vienna School, Pfafftown 
Lowder, Lloyd G., Ray School, High Point 
Lowrance, Annie ” Laurie, Fairview School, 
Winston-Salem 

Martin, Carl M., Jr., Carver School, Winston- 
Salem 

Massengill, Bessie, Lillington 

Maybry, Lillian, Grimes School, Lexington 
McAllister, R. Brown, Supt. of Schools, 
Concord 

McArthur, Mrs. Nell M., Haymount School, 
Fayetteville 

—o Matt, West Marion School, Mar- 


McConnell, Thomas L., 42 Tacoma St., Ashe- 
ville 

McCoury, Zelzah, Consolidated School, Ban- 
ner 

+McDonald, Crummell Howe, 920 N. Sixth 
St., Wilmington 

McDougle, A. W., Elementary School, Black 
Mountain 

McIntyre, Kate A., Central School, Laurin- 


burg 
McIntyre, Richmond E., 1006 Carver St., 
Burlington 


—- Dr. W. J., 319 Pittsboro St.. Chapel 
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North Carolina 


McKinley, Johnsie, Box 1147, Kannapolis 

McLean, Mrs. Bruce C., 221 S. Oakland St., 
Gastonia 

McNairy, Carolyn, Irving Park School, 
Greensboro 

McNairy, Ethel, 1814 St. Andrews Rd., 
Greensboro 

McNinch, Mattie, 511 Church St., Charlotte 

Medlin, Luther, Box 1387, Greensboro 

= Selina M., Evans School, Fayette- 
ville 

Miller, Mrs. Essie R., 1116 N. Seventh St., 
Wilmington 

Miller, G. H., Box 493, Gastonia 

Minick, Ruth, Franklin Apts., Mount Airy 

Mooneyhan, Mildred, Box 485, Chapel Hill 

Moore, Beulah D., 806 S. Poplar St., Char- 
lotte 

Moore, Mary, 208 N. James St., Goldsboro 

Morgan, R. R., Supt. of Schools, Mocresville 

Moses, B. Harry, Rt. 1, Box 9A, Roanoke 
Rapids 

Myers, Mrs. Margaret B., Rt. 1, Salisbury 

Neely, Virginia, 3701 Haven Dr., Charlotte 

Norman, Blanche, Burton Grove School, 
Leaksville 

Norris, Dale C., 510 Desota Ave., Kannapolis 

Oehler, John S., 304 Central Dr., Kannapolis 

Owen, Alma H., Cecil School, Lexington 

Page, George A., Box DD, Raeford 

Parker, Mrs. B. C., 266 N. Third St., Albe- 
marle 

Parker, Mrs. Gussie Dills, Elementary 
School, Clinton 

Parker, Lafayette, State Teachers College, 
Fayetteville 

Paschall, C. C., Graded School, Kittrel 

Paylor, Ivey, 1003 N. Main St., High Point 

tPeeler, A. H., 1003 Benbow Rd., Greensboro 

= D. H., Park View School, Moores- 
ville 

Perry, H. Arnold, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill 

Pettway, Dempsey, Jr., Box 128, Mebane 

Phillips, Carrie, Brooks School, Greensboro 

Phillips, Craig, 2340 Westover Dr., Winston- 
Salem 

Phillips, Dr. Guy B., University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Pittman, "Rosina Whitehead, 710 Mulberry 
St., Goldsboro 

Poole, Mrs. Mildred B., Elementary School, 
Ft. Bragg 

Porter, W. N., 355 Salisburg St., Wadesboro 

Pruette, Dean B., 701 Jones St., High Point 

Ramseur, V. C., Jr., New Hope School, 
Rutherfordton 

Reid, Florence M., Robbins School, Lexing- 


ton 

Reynolds, A. B., Columbia Heights School, 
Winston-Salem 

Reynolds, Albert S., Livingstone Street 
School, Asheville 

Ridenhour, B. R., 415 Englewood Ave., 
Durham 

Robbins, Lawrence H., Jr., Oak View Rd., 
High Point 

Rogers, Mattie Belle, Person Street School, 
Fayetteville 

Rose, M. S., Central School, Winston-Salem 

Rudetee, Sarah, 739 N. Center St., States- 
vi 

en Mrs. D. W., F-7, Raleigh Apts., 


Sasso, Mrs. Sterleta P., 701 Beattys Ford 
Rd., Charlotte 
a J. M., 1607 Fayetteville St., Dur- 


am 

Scott, W. J., 102 Cedar St., Mooresville 

Shearin, Lillie B., Braswell School, Rocky 
Mount 
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Sherwood, Ann V., 236 Hillside St., Asheville 

Smith, C. C., Pope School, Burgaw 

Smith, N. R., Wiley School, Winston-Salem 

Snipes, Mrs. Annie Herring, 1901 Chestnut 
St., Wilmington 

Snowden, Mrs. Mabel G., Newton School, 
Asheville 

Souders, Mrs. Floyd B., Central School, 
Fayetteville 

Sox, Irene, 115 S. Mountain St., Cherryville 

Spratt, Miss Barnett, 417 N. Blount, Raleigh 

Stacy, Mamie, East Marion 

Starnes, S. E., Oakwood School, Hickory 

—. Gay C., 117% Cedar St., Moores- 
ville 

Sutton, Mrs. Evelyn R., Box 687, High Point 

Swain, Ernest A., Peabody Annex School, 
Wilmington 

Swindell, Lewis H., Jr., Small School, Wash- 
ington 

Thayer, Lloyd Yates, First Ward School, 
High Point 

Tillman, Rena, 612 Rice St., Hamlet 

Turlington, James, W., Graded School, Rae- 
ford 

Tyndall, Mrs. Myrtle Keith, Box 501, Roan- 
oke Rapids 

Villines, Lottie, Box 638, Roxboro 

Walker, Mrs. M. B., 111 Underwood St., 
Fayetteville 

Walker, Mrs Ruie H, 406 24th St, Hickory 

Wall, Mrs Margarét Y, 6 Springdale Ct., 
Greensboro 

Waller, Mrs. Virginia P., Elem. Supvr., City 
Schools, Henderson 

bay awe ad John R., Jr., Happy Home School, 

uffi 

Ward, T. W., East Albemarle School, Albe. 
marle 

Washington, Booker T., Williston Independ 
ent School, Wilmington 

Waters, Lindsay A., 216 Maple St., Shelby 

Watson, W. H., Rt. 3, Winston-Salem 

Wells, Mrs. Edwina, Woodard School, Wil- 
son 

+Westmoreland, Blanche, Rt. 1, Walkertown 

Wetherington, Julia, Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh 

White, F. M., Carrier 315th High Point Rd., 
Winston-Salem 

White, Joe C., Westmont School, Hickory 

Williams, Fred W., 708 Queen St., Wilming- 


ton 

Williams, Mrs. Garland, Eugene Cross 
School, Marion 

Williams, George, Deep Creek Colored High 
School, Wadesboro 

Williams, S. E., Eaton-Johnson School, Hen- 
derson 

Wilson, G. D., Elementary School, Valdese 

Wilson, Wilbur, 1545 Kings Road, Shelby 

Woods, Mrs. Gladys Davis, 436 Dudley St., 
Greensboro 

Woods, Naurice F., Box 206, Mooresville 

Wootton, Lute R., 410 W. Gilbreath, Graham 

Wortham, Frances, 310 Corona St., Winston- 
Salem 

Yoder, E. M., Bebane 

Yount, M. E., Supt., Alamance Count: 
Schools, Graham 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Aasmundstad, Supt. of Schools, McClusky 

Anderson, O. S., Horace Mann School, Fargo 

Brandt, Ivy, Hawthorne School, Fargo 

*Brown, >. Ds See School, Fargo 

Campbell, , Junior High School, “Valley 
City 

Eininger, H. J., Emerson Smith School, 
Fargo 
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Ewen, Leila C., Minot 

Gilliland, F. H., Public School, Devils Lake 

Grimsrud, T. §S., Bismarck Public Schools, 
Bismarck 

Gussner, William G., Public Schools, James- 


town 

Guthrie, James R., Supt., Public School, 
Mott 

Hanson, Signe, Woodrow Wilson School, 
Fargo 

Havig, Leonard T., Williston 


Jordahl, Carl W., 
Land, Selma J., 
Leathart, 
Linnertz, 


Public School, Lidgerwood 
"Box 244, Valley City 
Eleanor, Jefferson School, Fargo 
Gertrude, Box 934, Minot 
¢+Lobben, Clara H., 902 Eighth St. N., Fargo 
Minnis, Nellie, Barton School, Fargo 
Redman, Mabel M., Box 1334, Grand Forks 
Ziegenhagen, Alvin P., Public Schools, En- 


derlin 

OHIO 
Adam, Mary M., 1036 Clarendon Ave. S.W., 
Canton 


Adams, Mrs. Jennie, 
Aeh, Chris H., 
Agnew, Helen, 


1136 Copley Rd., 
South Webster 
1700 Reynolds Rd., Toledo 
Alban, Ina, Fairwood School, Columbus 
Alderman, Lovira, Garfield School, Warren 
Alexander, Paul L., 141 Delaware Ave. S.W., 
Canton 
Anderson, Mrs. 
Wyoming 
Applegate, Earl H., 
cinnati 
Arey, Essie, 7309 Van Kirk Ave., Cincinnati 
Armstrong, William Thomas, Elementary 


Akron 


Stella, 25 West Hill Lane, 


2945 Lischer Ave., Cin- 


School, Fairborn 
Arnold, Mrs. Mary F., Schumacher School, 
Akron 


Ash, Beulah M., 2049 Cornell Rd., Cleveland 


Aumick, Mrs. Mary, Elementary School, 
Chardon 

Bailey, Enola, 26908 Detroit Rd., Westlake 
Bailey, Jane Edgecomb, 629 Canton Rd., Ak- 
ron 

Baker, Charles B., Walnut Street School, 
Wooster 

Barr, Warren T., Chaney School, Youngs- 
town 

Bartels, Isabella, 1424 Edison St., Dayton 
Bauer, Laveta Marie, Central Ave., Miamis- 
burg 

Baumgardner, Mrs. Irene, Harris School, 
Akron 

Bayless, Harry, Rt. 1, Rarden 

Beckuret, Mrs. Erma J., 2902 E. Erie Ave., 
Lorain 

Beeghly, Mrs. Sue Seybold, 1833 Auburn 
Ave., Dayton 

Benfer, John G., Jefferson School, Hamilton 
Bensing, Mrs. Marjorie R., Irving School, 
Toledo 

Benson, Edna, 613 Erie St., Willoughby 
Berger, Max R., 3820 Summit Park Dr., 
Cleveland Heights 

Bertermann, Helen A., 1339 Cryer Ave., Cin- 


cinnati 
Best, Myrtle M., Spring School, Toledo 
Beverly, Mrs. Mary Louise, Spicer Demon- 
stration School, Akron 
Birt, Orla L., Jefferson & Bonnel St., Read- 
ing 
Birtcher, Thelma, Oakville School, Mayfield 
Heights 
Bixler, Lorin E., Muskingum College, 


Concord 
217 Whitley St., Bridgeport 


Blair, Paul H., 
Blanchard, Mrs. Cornelia, Box 34, Nutwood 


New 


Ohio 


Bliesch, Lovina C., 


21881 West Lake Rd., 
Rocky River 


Blosser, Noah O., 104 Waverly Pl., Lorain 
Blume, Walter F., Box 32, Sunbury 
Boardman, Ruth, West School, Delaware 


Boggs, Marshall, Washington School, Galli- 
polis 
Bohman, Esther L., 963 Brunswick Rd., 


Cleveland Heights 

*Bradley, Helen, 2401 Salutaris, Cincinnati 

Brashear, Doris M., 1336 Maryland Ave., 
Steubenville 

Breed, Mrs. Edna, 2650 Oatis, Toledo 

Brentlinger, James, Emerson School, Lima 

Bricker, Clyde §S., McKinley School, Xeina 

Brobst, William E., 53 Damon Ave., Warren 

Brooks, Howard N., 389 Brookfield St., 
Youngstown 

Brown, Margery J., Bethesda 

Brubaker, Leonard A., 210 S. College St., 
Spencerville 

Buckloh, Cleon L., 618 N. Buckeye St., 

Buckwalter, Helen, 582 Fouse Ave., 

Bunn, John J., Maple 
Middletown 

7Burbank, Nelson L., 
Cincinnati 

Burchfield, Helen U., Waring School, Cleve- 
land 

Burgess, Anna, 1280 E. Sixth St., Cleveland 

Burget, Russel L., Rt. 2, Perrysburg 

Bush, Harold, 30 Central Ter., Cincinnati 

Caldwell, Maud, 130 Rice St., Alliance 

+Callahan, C. O., 70 E. Olentangy, Columbus 

Campbell, Bess M., 3375 Glenwood, Toledo 

Carnicom, Harley Q., 4840 Turney Rd., Cleve- 
land 

Carpenter, Mildred F., Garnett School, Fair- 


Celina 
Akron 
Park School, Rt. 2, 


5735 Winthrop Ave., 


view Village 
Case, an E., 21540 Detroit Rd., Rocky 
Rive 
Chauta. Mrs. Ethel R., 1065 Clifton Ave., 
Akron 
Chambers, Grace E., Monroe School, Toledo 
Chapman, Ruth L., 400 Siebert St., Columbus 
Cheney, Olive T., Franklin School, Elyria 
Chinn, Jean T., 17 Englewood Ct., Toledo 


Cleaver, C. B., Fifth Vice Pres., Dept. Elem. 
School Prin., NEA, Norwood View School, 
Norwood 

Cleland, Lillian A., 2444 Lee Rd., Cleveland 


Heights 
Clendenen, Bertha, Caledonia School, East 
Cleveland 
Clinger, Inez M., 159 N. Arlington St., Akron 
Clippinger, Rose, 2129 Fulton St., Toledo 
Coats, Ora J., Whittier School, Lima 
Collins, J. M., Atkinson School, Fremont 


Colquhoun, Dorothy R., 14315 Milverton Rd., 
Cleveland 

Conklin, Harold A., 428 Melrose Ave., Toledo 

Cooper, Elva, The Plains 


ees J. Reed, Buchanan School, Hamil- 


Cottrell, Richard H., 
Coshocton 

Cowden, Harry L., South Ward School, Ur- 
bana 

Cox, Mrs. Lois, 665 Garry Rd., Akron 

Cram, Mrs. Le Vieve, Broad Street School, 
Cuyahoga Falls 

Crauder, Alice, 

Crecelius, Cyina, 50 W. Main St., 


1268 Crescent Rd., 


102 Constance Ave., Dayton 
Norwalk 


Crout, George C., 104 Red Bud Dr., Middle- 
town 
Cummins, Mary 3636 N. High St., Columbus 


Cunningham, Rose G., Outhwaite School, 
Cleveland . Sit 
Curry, Robert P., 216 E. Ninth St., Cincin- 

nati 
Dalrymple, Nola, 200 E. Somers St., Eaton 
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ay Florence, Margaret Park School, 

ron 

Daus, Ethel M., 1357 East Blvd., Cleveland 

Davis, Paul M., 115 Poplar St., Dover 

Deem, Madaline, 443 Washington Ave., Gi- 
rard 

Dennis, Ida, Memorial School, 

Dent, Raymond R., 
Mansfield 

Dern, Mrs. Vera Henning, 3912 Bellevue Rd., 
Toledo 

Derrig, Dorothae, Leggett School, Akron 

De Vilbiss, Opal, 7 Maple St., Trotwood 

Diehl, Dorothy, Livingston Avenue School, 


Columbus 
40th St., Cleve- 


Dietz, Florence A., 3069 W. 
land 
Dill, Clara E., 1404 Willshire Rd., Cleveland 
Dingman, Ruth, Taft & Adams Schools, 
Youngstown 
Dittemore, James A., Glover School, Akron 
Dixon, R. N., Garfield School, Lima 
Dobbins, Anne M., Lincoln School, 


Cleveland 
1100 Olivesburg Rd., 


Akron 


Dowling, Anna D., Roosevelt School, Wil- 
loughby 

Drage, Raymond G., Plain Center School, 
Canton 

Dreisbach, Farrell E., 1222 W. Waterloo Rd., 
Akron 

Reese, Nora H., State Street School, Paines- 
ville 

Dysert, Charles D., 107%4 W. Perry St., Tiffin 

a Mrs. Rhea W., 715 W. Wayne St., 

ima 


Early, Calvin D., Rt. 2, Lima 

Emde, John M., 846 Storer Ave., Akron 
Emerick, L. Cc. Greenfield School, me. 2 
Monroeville 

Emrick, Lester N., 1950 Sutton Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 

Englert, Robert L., Cummins School, 
nati 

Etter, Ralph A., Rt. Box 571, Dayton 

Evans, Edith M., Tertuctahs School, Cleve- 


land 

Everhart, Frances E., Lomond School, Shak- 
er Heights 

Everitt, D. N., Dale Park School, Mariemont 

Fairbanks, James W., 153 E. Boston Ave., 
Youngstown 

Farr, Mildred A., Old Orchard School, Toledo 


’ 


Cincin- 


Fealey, Milo A., 453 N. River St., Franklin 
Fennell, Mrs. Bertha A., 3305 Tullamore Rd., 


Cleveland Heights 
Fickes, Mrs. Marion W., 16 Center St., 
Willoughby 
Fierhaugh, Martha B., 4161 Delroy Rd., South 


Euclid 

Finch, Marian, Fernway School, Shaker 
Heights 

Fishel, Dorothy L., 1222 McGregor Ave. 


N.W., Canton 

Fite, Luther L., 6604 Nokomis Ave., Cincin- 
nati 

Flessa, Herbert L., 3016 Verdin Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 

tFlohr, Dwight, 4633 Wiseland Ave., North 
Industry 

Force, Emma M., Box 233, Rittman 

Foster, Clifford W., 26 Abbott Dr., Dayton 

Foust, Letha, 207 Poland Ave., Struthers 

Frankfather, Harry, Hamilton School, Elyria 

Frederick, L. E., 1832 Auburn Ave., Dayton 

Fritchie, Geraldine E., 3814 W. 25th St., 
Cleveland 

tGabriel, Florence, Malvern School, 
Heights 

Galvin, Sadie M., 


Shaker 


4314 Westway, Toledo 
Gatchell, Darl H., 153 Spencer St., Marion 
Gates, Clyde R., 236 Fourth St., Navarre 
Gates, Fern R., Roosevelt School, Elyria 
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Cerber, Merle, 98 West Hill Ave., Ritman 


Gerding, Mrs. Emille L., 244% N. Prospect 
St., Bowling Green 

Gericke, Meta, 2613 Natchez Ave., Cleveland 

Gersmehl, Herold C., 322 Filmore St., Na- 
poleon 

ag Virginia M., 23941 Bruce Rd., Bay Vil- 
age 

Gillilan, Fredia M., 110 E. Sharon Ave., 
Glendale 

Gilmore, C. R., Allison School, Norwood 

Glawe, Paul J., 4386 Mayfield Rd., South 
Zuclid 

Geen, Sarah E., 59 Hall St., Chagrin 
alls 

Goodnight, Mrs. Doris, 7435 Columbia Rd., 


Olmstead Falls 
Goodrich, Ivan E., Department of Education, 
Norwalk 
Goodsell, Gracia B., 4345 Lee Rd., 
Goodyear, Harriet L., 387 
Bay Village 
Gorby, Mrs. Dale, Woodville Rd., Mansfield 
Gorman, Clara, Harper School, Cleveland 
Graf, Andrew, Jr., Fairfax School, Cincinnati 
+Graham, Florence M., Murray Hill School, 


Cleveland 

Gratz, Oliver W., 507 E. Fulton St., Celina 
Grener, Norma, "Bellows School, Columbus 
Gresham, Abbie, Washington School, Niles 
Akron 


Greve, Cornelia, Pfeiffer School, 
2095 Northland Ave., Lake- 


Griffiths, Ethel, 
Thomas O., De Peyster School, 


wood 
—— 

Kent 
Gross, Kathryn W., Noble School, Tiffin 
Halter, Mrs. Dorothy, 1060 Archwood Ave., 


Akron 
Hamill, 2040 Stearns Rd., Cleve- 


Cleveland 
Huntmere Dr., 


Elizabeth, 


an 
Hanes, Glen M., 
Mt. Vernon 
Hanthorn, Alice, 
Harding, Dr. 
lumbus 
Harper, 


Supt. Knox County Schools, 


45 E. 212th St., Euclid 
Lowry W., 116 Arps Hall, Co- 


Bernard, Hopkins Rd., Mentor 


Harries, Edward O., Grant School, East 
Liverpool nity ; 
Harrison, C. O., 5070 Foley Rd., Cincinnati 


Harry, Dr. David P., Jr., Graduate School, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Hasemeier, Margaret E., 258 Senator PIl., 
Cincinnati 

Hasty, Paul L., Lincoln School, Xenia 

Hawk, Joseph M., 3900 Race Rd., Cincinnati 

Haydon, Dallas, Rt. 2, Oak Hill 

Hazelbaker, Robert C., Blue Creek 

Hazlett, Anna, Madison Local School, Mt. 
Perry 

pre si Aimee, 215 E. Jeffrey P1., 

Heilman, Naoma, Liberty Center 

Heinrichs, Mrs. Eunice L., 2390 E. 55th St., 
Cleveland 

Heisa, Charles V., Elementary School, Deer- 
field 

Heiser, Bess M., 1618 Salem Ave., Dayton 

Helter, Nova, 626 E. Main St., Ashland 

Henderson, Verena, 2369 Noble Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights 

Henery, James G., Avondale School, Colum- 
bus 


Columbus 


Henes, Edna, Madison School, Hamilton 
Henschen, Laura H., 1912 Merl Ave., Cleve- 
land 


Hetrick, L. R., Supt. 
Hildebrand, Esther, 


of Schools, Elmore 
1637 Bunts Rd., Lake: 


wood 
Holan, Mary E., 2640 E. 31st St., Cleveland 
Holl, Natalie, Sycamore School, Coshocton 


Holloway, Robert L., 1520 Chardon Rd., Eu- 


clid 


‘i 
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Holman, Mrs. Ruth E., Washington-McKin- 
ley School, Lima 

Holmes, H. Elizabeth, Northwood School, 
University Heights 

Hostetter, John G., 216 Hamer St., Clyde 

Householder, Bess, Firestone Park School, 
Akron 

Howsmon, Mildred, 108 W. High St., London 

Hummon, Mrs. Kathryn, 225 Commercial, 
Wauseon 

Humphreys, Phila, State Dept. of Education, 
Columbus 

Hutt, Martha K., 2104 E. 30th St., Cleveland 

Ihle, Amelia, 104 McKinley St., Middletown 

Isenogle, Laird, Avondale School, Canton 

Jacobs, F. Rudolph, 1605 Anderson Ferry Rd., 
Cincinnati 

Jagsch, Alma, 152 S. Garfield Ave., Columbus 

Jewett, Mary Elizabeth, 768 Bryson St., 

” Youngstown 

Joachim, Earl E., 268 N. Lyman St., Wads- 
worth 

Johnson, Alma E., 2095 Northland Ave., 
Lakewood 

Johnson, Mrs. Wilberetta P., Woodridge 
School, Cleveland 

Jones, Claris E., 626 Liberty St., Painesville 

tJones, Robert B., 1006 Flanders Ave., Akron 

Joyce, Esther M., Roosevelt School, Youngs- 
town 

Keenan, Paul D., 
Youngstown 

7Keller, Verna Elizabeth, 118 S. Fifth St., 
Newark 

Kellum, Howard A., Oyler Junior High 
School, Cincinnati 

Kelly, Harold Dean, 118 Avon Point Ave., 
Avon Lake 

Keltner, Mrs. Fern N., 659 Millikin St., 
Hamilton 

Kendle, F. L., 420 E. Main St., Madison 

Kennedy, Helen C., Medary Avenue School, 
Columbus 

Kenney, Lucille, 1264 Manor Park, Lakewood 

Kerr, Elizabeth, Seiberling School, Akron 

Kessler, Ray W., 1959 Collingswood Rd., 
Columbus 

King, Ella B., 1000 Manhattan Ave., Dayton 

Kirchner, Frieda M., 1914 E. 101 St., Cleve- 
land 

Kirk Miriam A., 217 Corona Dr., Dayton 

Kissel, Edward W., Bowman School, Mans- 
field 

Kleinsmith, Sylvia N., Taft School, Lake- 
wood 

Knape, Arthur J., 1270 Westlake Ave., Lake- 
wood 

Kramer, Ross A., 2207 Linden Ave., Middle- 
town 

Kucklick, Helene J., 512 Cambridge Rd., 
Coshocton 

Kuehn, Nita E., 2708 Clark Ave., Cleveland 

Kuhr, Laura, 319 Havre St., Toledo 

Lake, Agnes, 3235 Euclid Heights Bivd., 
Cleveland Heights 

Lantz, Elizabeth, McArthur 

Lease, Dorothy C., 145 W. Cambridge St., 
Alliance 

Lee, Donald A., 1296 Fench Ave., Lakewood 

Leedy, Blanche, Lowell School, Lima 

am, Ruth V., 830 Washington St., Bed- 
ord 

Leitenberger, Ada, 1310 King Ave., Lorain 

Levengood, Dorothy, Heyl Avenue School, 
Columbus 

Lewis, Dorothy E., Elementary School, 
Solon 


Lightell, Mary E., 7338 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 


Washington School, 


an 
Lindsley, Vietta, 421 Broadway, Lorain 
Link, Irene, Campbell School, Sandusky 


Ohio 


Linnabary, Mrs. Gladys, 8025 Spring Rd., 
Westerville 

Linscott, Louise, Amesville 

Lloyd, Virginia, Bryan School, Akron 

Logan, Lenora, 450 Erie St., Painesville 

Loos, Dr. Leonard, Shore Schools, Euclid 

Losch, Adela M., 3800 Lee Hgts. Blvd., 
Cleveland 

Lowe, Vernon D., 4025 Burwood Ave., Nor- 
wood 

Lucas, Robert E., 498 Tibet Rd., Columbia 

Luke, Myron, 11139 Malder Dr., Sharonville 

Luthard, Eleanor E., 400 W. Glendale Ave., 
Bedford 

Lyman, Doris R., 9001 Elm St., Brecksville 

Lynch, Cecelia K., 14601 Montrose Ave., 
Cleveland 

Lytle, Belle, 133 Highland Ave., Wadsworth 

Madden, Lillian, 394 Greenwood Ave., Akron 

Mahoney, Harold, 2470 Fulton St., Toledo 

Mardis, Mrs. Verdena Fox, 132 N. Smithville 
Rd., Dayton 

Markowitz, Martha B., 3064 Edgehill Rd., 
Cleveland Heights 

Marshall, W. B., Milo School, Columbus 

Mathews, Mrs. Vera E., 20 W. Mountain, 
Delaware 

Matthews, Mrs. May H., 23 S. Franklin St., 
Chagrin Falls 

Maurer, Genevieve A., 3854 W. 16th St. 
Cleveland 

Maxwell, W. T., 125 Green St., Greenville 

May, Laura M., Giddings School, Cleveland 

McArtor, Alice N., 123 §. Pershing Dr., 
Akron 

McBride, Buress B., Coldwater 

McBride, Harold E., 11 Palmer St., Athens 

McBride, Violet, Nevada 

McCambridge, Ralph D., Rt. 2, London 

McCarthy, Katherine A., Cleveland School, 
Cleveland 

McConnell, Mrs. Lucille F., 887 Greenwood 

ve., Akron 

McCorkle, Olive, 521 N. Third St., Toronto 

McDonough, Ethel H., 3235 Guest Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 

McDougle, Ethel, 5401 W. 54th St., Parma 

McFadden, Agnes, 2285 Lamberton Rd., 
Cleveland Heights 

McGregor, Mildred, 433 Wall St., East Liver- 
pool 

McGuire, Gertrude H., 1835 Belmore Rd., 
East Cleveland 

+tMcKinsey, Henrietta, Box 147, Ashtabula 

McLaren, Mrs. Mae,  Boulevard-Shaker 
School, Shaker Heights 

Meehan, M. Jeanette, 1536 Lewis Dr., Lake- 


wood 

Meese, Harold A., 440 Oakwood Ave., Bryan 

Mercer, Zana, 3819 W. 25th, Cleveland 

Merriman, Lenore, Alcott School, Cleveland 

Metts, D. E., 310 E. 216th St., Euclid 

Metzger, D. B., High School, Toronto 

Middleton, Margaret F., 2064 Stearns Rd., 
Cleveland 

Militzer, Edith M., 2905 118th St., Toledo 

Miller, C. L., 1518 Wittlou Ave., Cincinnati 

Miller, Floyd H., Public School, Sharonville 

Miller, Grace D. Taylor School, Cleveland 
Heights 

Miller, Helen, Faurot School, Lima 

Miller, Helen Barnes, 1035 Oxford Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights : 

Miller, John O., Lincoln School, Lima 

Miller, Rose E., 5233 Wilmington Pike, Day- 
ton 

Milliken, Russell A., 500 N. Mulberry St., 
Logan roe 

Mills, Raymond, Jr., 520 Linden Ave., Miami- 
burg 
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Mitchell, Jason, 811 Eastport Ave., Uhrichs- 
ville 
Mitten, Joe A., 3131 W. Bailey Rd., Cuyahoga 


Falls 
Mizer, Lloyd E., Rt. 2, New Philadelphia 
Mohme, Wilhelmine, 5240 Wilmington Pike, 
Dayton 
Mohr, Robert W., Rt. 3, Navarre 
Monroe, Margaret, 262 N. Cooper, Lockland 
Monson, Evelyn J., Heminger School, Akron 
Montgomery, Charles L., 157 S. Mulberry 
St. Chillicothe 
Moore, Mrs. Rose W., 240 Oak St., Oberlin 
Moran, Forrest L., 21%, Seventh St., Newark 
tMorgan, Edna, 2069 Coventry Rd., Cleveland 
Morgan, Elizabeth, Stickney School, Toledo 
Morrow, Harold E. 326 E. Line St., Minerva 
Morrow, Marie, West School, Celina 
Mosel, Turah, Longfellow School, Lima 
Muellen, T. K., 450 Sixth St., Lorain 
Mull, Ralph W., Mayfield School, 


town 

Muskopf, E. W., Mt. Healthy 

Mussman, Mrs. Olive M., 40 Douglas St., 
Columbus 

Mutch, Agnes M., 1393 E. 115th St., Cleve- 
land 

Nash, Robert L., 42 Deland Ave., Columbus 

Neeley, Helen J., Central School, Beraa 

Neidhardt, Kathrine, 1193 Andrews Ave., 
Lakewood 

Nenninger, Karl O., Hartwell School, Cin- 
cinnati 

Neuman, Viola, 1794 Crawford Rd., Cleveland 

Noffsinger, Robert, Rt. 1, Vandalia 

Norton, Catherine, 427 Rockingham, Toledo 

oe mes Francis E., Rt. 3, New Philadel- 
phia 

— Annanora, 1600 Buhrer Ave., Cleve- 
an 

Oechsler, Hazel, Nathan Hale School, Toledo 

Oechsler, Margaret, 2140 Central, Grove Ave., 


Middle- 


Toledo 
Ohlemacher, Helen E., 526 Hancock St., 
Sandusky 
O’Neal, Harry Edward, Columbian School, 


Cincinnati 

Orr, Beryl, 308 Stanley St., Middletown- 

Pace, Lloyd, Crouse School, Akron 

Park, Mrs. Helen, St. Clair School, Paines- 
ville 

Parker, Anna F., Voris School, Akron 

Parker, Charles S., McKinley School, Cin- 
cinnati 

Parsons, Harold F., Browning School, Wil- 
loughby 

Partridge, Miss Marian G., 519 Nottingham 
Ter., Toledo 

Patterson, Bertrice, Rt. 1, Box 596, Mingo 
Junction 

Paul, John A., Glady Rd., Martinsville 

Pearson, Helen 3769 Lockwood, Toledo 

Peck Mary E., Betty Jane School, Akron 

Perry, Mrs. Sarah M., 2153 Dorr St., Toledo 

Peters, Edith C., 3686 Avalon Rd., Cleveland 

Pfleger, Emilie G., 1471 Arthur Ave., Lake- 


wood 

tPhillippi, Mrs. Dorothy Pennekamp, 1189 
Hilliard Rome Rd., Columbus 

Phillips, George A., 3439 Woodburn Ave., 
Cincinnati 

Pickens, John F., Homeworth 

Pickett, Eugenie I., 1853 Lampson Rd., Cleve- 


lan 

Pittenger, Winifred, 1949 Glendale Ave., 
Toledo 

Powell, Mrs. Virginia L., 1632 Oregon Ave., 
Steubenville 

Preston, E. M., Prospect School, East Cleve- 
land 

Putnam, Mrs. Grace M., 2330 25th St., Akron 
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Quirk, William A., Heberle School, Cincin. 
nati 

Rader, Forest L., 802 Heyl Ave., Columbus 

Rahe, Clara E., 8603 Tioga Ave., Cleveland 

Ranft, Aleda V., 12505 Edgewater Dr., Lake- 
wood 

Rankin, Mrs. 
Columbus 

Ratcliff, Mrs. Margaret E., 9700 Biddulph 
Rd., Cleveland 

Reigler, Fred W., Jr., 
Cleveland 

Reilly, Mrs. May M., 527 E. 120th St., Cleve- 
land 

Reinicke, Dorothy, 503 Edison St., Dayton 

Reszke, Luise, North Avondale School, Cin- 
cinnati 

Retallick, Van B., Sharpsburg, School, Nor- 
wood 

Rhodes, Anna, 313 Federal Ave., Massillon 

Rice, Jean A., 9901 Gaylord Ave. Cleveland 

Riddle, Jeannette, 3025 Glen Pl. N.W., Canton 

Rider, Bess D., 1387 Willshire Rd., Lyndhurst 

Riffell, Orville F., Rt. 1, Clayton 

Ritchie-Collier, Mrs. Lucile A., 
School, Lima 

Robertson, Janet, Cleveland School, Youngs- 
town 

Robinson, B. H., 89 Prospect St., Mansfield 

Robinson, Ruth Mills, 1906 E. 105th St., 
Cleveland 

Rockwell, Bernice B., 530 W. Brown St., New 
Lexington 

Rohrbacher 
Toledo 

Ronis, Sarah, 14015 Superior Rd., East Cleve- 
land 

Rook, Margaret Lou, 65 W. Tallmadge Ave., 
Akron 

Ross, Roderick, Irving School, Lima 

Roth, Anna M., 2749 Wicklow Rd., Shaker 
Heights 

Roweton, John M., 105 N. Hedges St., Dayton 

Rowley, Mrs. Ruth, 94 Woodworth Ave., 
Painesville 

Ruby, Wm. C., Benedict School, Norwalk 

Ruhlman, Brother Francis H., Albert Em- 
anuel Library, University of Dayton, Day- 
ton 


Ruth §S., 1272 Mulford Rd, 


1435 E. 14th, East 


Jefferson 


Ruth, 3832 Beechway Blvd., 


Ruhmschussel, Mrs. Alma E., 429 Kenil- 
worth Ave., Dayton 
Rush, Rose G., Walton School, Cleveland 


Rylander, Martha O., 235 Smith St., Akron 

Samuel, Frank E., West Geauga School, 
Burton 

Samuels, Helen J. Windsor School, Cincin- 


nati 

Sattler, Wilhelmina F., Elementary School, 
Strongsville 

Savage, Robert Moore, 8490 Colerain Ave., 
Cincinnati 

Schaller, Glenn W., Seaman Rd., Toledo 

Schamp, Harold E., 2100 38th St. N.W., 
Canton 

Scharf, John E., First Street School, Warren 

Schmidt, Mrs. Marie, Box 67, Collinsville 

Schubert, Elmer, Monfort Heights School, 
Cincinnati 

Schuh, Bell, 2104 Brookdale Rd., Toledo 

Scott, Clyde R., 2447 S. Jefferson Blvd., 
Lorain 

Scudder, Irma, 475 Hayes Ave., Hamilton 

Seabrook, William, 3150 Woodbury Rd. 
Shaker Heights 

Secrist, Chester C., 240 Euclid Ave., Mans- 
fi 


e 

Secrist, Ward K., 2745 Oakwood Dr., Cuya- 
hoga Falls 

Selby, Mrs. Florence B., Windemere School, 
Akron 
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Sellers, Mrs. Hazel Pruitt, 25 Adelford Ave., 
Akron 

Setterlin, Bernice Clara, 40 N. Chicago Ave., 
Columbus 

Shaffer, Dorothy E., Madison School, San- 
dusky 

Shaffer, Doyt C., Horace Mann School, Lima 

Shepherd, G. C., Rt. 4, Louisville 

Shoemaker, Mrs. Eleanor J., 1157 Belrose 
Rd., Cleveland 

Shook, Kenneth P., 2502 E. Erie Ave., Lorain 

Shultz, Clarence R., 4407 Hamilton Ave., 
Cincinnati 

Shumaker, Mrs. Laura Sayre, 602 N. Market 
St., Galion 

Shupp, Mrs. Edith T., Wooster School, Rocky 
River 

Siddall, Judson C., 4229 Willys Parkway, 
Toledo 

Siegel, William, 146 Bennett Ct., Geneva 

Sigmund, William H., 5246 Wilmington Rd., 
Dayton 

Singer, Beatrice E., N. Meadowcroft Dr., 
Akron 

Sininger, Ralph I., Box 273, Winchester 

Sister Etheldreda, Holy Name Elementary 
School, Cleveland 

Sister Mary Anne, St. Mary’s School, Bedford 

Sister Mary Floracita, Gesu School, Univer- 
sity Heights 

Sister Mary Ida, St. Columba Cathedral, 
Youngstown 

Sister M. Imelda, Sisters of Mercy, Fremont 

Sister Imm. Conception, Sisters of the Holy 
Humility of Mary, Painesville 

Sister M. Roselind Sutter, 3837 Secor Rd., 
—— 

Skelly, Edna M., 3291 E. 140th St., Cleveland 

Slone, ” Roy Z. 217 Kugler Mill Rd., Cincin- 
nati 

Smith, Dorothy E., 491 Reilly Ave., Salem 

Smith, Helen H., 3530 W. 46th St., Cleveland 

Smith, Lewis H., Robinson School, Akron 

*Smith, John H., 3847 Drakewood Dr., Cin- 
cinnati 

Smith, Paul P., Rt. 2, Shiloh 

Sneddon, Walter, West Salem School, West 
Salem 

Snyder, Doris I., Edison School, Elyria 

Snyder, John W., Fairview School, Cincin- 
nati 

Snyder, Mary Helen, 108 E. Park Ave., Hub- 
bard 

Sow mate, Frank E., 30 Burnham St., Cincin- 
nat 

Sealine, Minnie J., 700 La Follette St., Akron 

Starkey, Mary L., Grandview Hts. Elem. 
Schools, Columbus 

Stauffer, Margaret, 923 Beall Ave., Wooster 

Stebbins, Mildred, 805 W. Tallmadge Ave., 
Akron 

Stewart, Ethelyn 2095 Stillman Rd,, Cleve- 
land Heights 

oer, Hilda L., 448 Engineers Bldg., Cleve- 
and 

Stolzenburg, Floyd V., 250 S. Cassingham 
Rd., Bexley, Columbus 

Stoneman, Nora C., Lincoln School, Wickliffe 

Stout, M. R., Rt. 1, Curtice 

Sullivan, Ellen F., 501 Howe St., Akron 

Sultzbach, Paul L., 205 Community Dr., 
Dayton 

Swickard, Ethel, 1521 Ridge Ave., Steuben- 
ville 

Swinger, Paul E., 3281 Mayfair Park PIl., 
Columbus 

Swope, Mary B., Hartford School, Canton 

er George W., Hedges School, Mans- 
elc 

be a Mrs. Ruth, 2 Seminary St., Green- 
wic 


Ohio 


Terrill, Maymie I., 2489 Overlook Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights 
Terry, Edna M., 2126 N. Malvern Ave., Day- 


ton 

Thomas, Charles F., Fillmore School, Hamil- 
ton 

i a Crilla Belle, Iris Brook Farm, Col- 


ins 

=e, T. Harold, Pilgrim School, Colum- 
us 

Thomas, Esmond, Miller School, Akron 

Thornton, Charles <A., Moreland School, 
Shaker Heights 

Timmons, Robert A., South Euclid Schools, 
Cleveland 

Todhunter, Ardith, 2739 Cleveland Blvd., 
Lorain 

Toepfer, Carl W., Glenwood School, Toledo 

Tole, Isabel, 48 W. Parkwood Dr., Dayton 

Topping, Mabel, Andrus Rd., East Toledo 

Tracy, Kathleen, Morgan School, Cincinnati 

Traen, Leo P., 45 Wampler Ave., Dayton 

Trebisky, Frank D., 6688 Bonnieview Rd., 
Cleveland 

Treece, Milo K., 616 College Ave., Fostoria 

Trinkle, Callie, 5449 Hamilton Ave., Cincin- 
nati 

Triplett, R. H., 191 Vine St., Chillicothe 

Trneny, Mary E., 3470 W. 17th St., Cleve- 
land 

Tucker, Ethel M., 2927 Northwood, Toledo 

Ullum, Helen, Beach School, Rocky River 

Urbanski, Luella, 2134 Dority Rd., Toledo 

Vande Water, Myrtle, 2004 N. Cove Blvd., 
Toledo 

Van Gorder, Henry H., 510% Arden PI., 
Toledo 

Van Wagnen, Mrs. Ruth, Clearview School, 
Lorain . 

Vaupel, Jean C., 1522 Covered Bridge Rd., 
Cincinnati 

Vermillion, Kenneth R. 1841 Page Ave., East 
Cleveland 

Vessels Margaret, Box 156, Granville 

Viets, Vivian Vera, Elm Road School, War- 
ren 

Vincent, Ila, 2175 Grandview, Cleveland 
Heights 

Voldan, Edna F., 3191 W. 31st St., Cleveland 

Volk, Amanda M., 3325 Daisy Ave., Cleveland 

Vutech, Marion E., 5116 Clark Ave., Cleve- 
land 

Waggoner, Gladys V., 807 Euclid Ave., To- 
ronto 

Walker, Hazel M., 10125 Westchester Ave., 
Cleveland 

Wanamaker, J. H., Supt. of Schools, Vienna 

Warner, Dorothy M., Gracemount School, 


Warren, Clarence C., Bond Hill School, Cin- 
cinnati 

Watkins Ernest J., 8309 Marley Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 

Watson, Neal, East School, Lancaster 

Weagly, Dorothy L., Dana Avenue School, 
Columbus 

Weaver, Anna Mae, Box 67, Brecksville 

— Homer O., Garfield School, Middle- 


own 

Weimer, Karl J., Comet Lake, Clinton 

Weis, Paul z... "Newtown School, Newtown 

Wells, Bessie F., Noble School, Euclid 

Weltner, E. P., 1333 Betana Ave., Akron 

Wennerstrom, Lillian, 15970 Henley Rd., East 
Cleveland 

West, Elmer E., Washington-McKinley 
School, Lima 

West, Fred H., Edwards School, Troy 

West, W. M., ‘Blue Ash School, Blue Ash 

Wetzel, Della M., 241 W. Maple St., Lisbon 

W heeler, Clarence A., 140 Ross St., Hamilton 
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Whitaker, Telford A., 1032 N. Bend Rd., Cin- 
cinnati 

White, Lloyd, Howe School, Akron 

Whiteman, Marie, 1102 N. Union St., 

Wible, Marian, 31 Columbus St., Bedford 

Wight, Lillian, 1477 Riverside Dr., Lakewood 

Wilbur, Ralph G., Withrow Jr. High School, 
Cincinnati 

Wilder, J. B., Wellington 

Wiley, Alica, 4912 E. 106th St., 
Heights 

Will, Montgomery, Lincoln School, Lakewood 

Williams, Gertrude M., 3552 E. 13lst St., 
Cleveland 

Williams, Ruth E., Hawthorne School, 


Fostoria 


Garfield 


Day- 


ton 

Williamson, H. J., Sherman School, 
ton 

Williamson, Miriam, 627 Far Hills Ave., Day- 


Barber- 


ton 
Willsey, Ethel F., Elementary School, Miami- 
town 
Wilson, Clara Alice, 464 Cherry St., Marion 
Wilson, Elizabeth C., Wagner School, Dayton 
Wilson, Myrtle, Elementary School, Batavia 
Wilson, Oliver T., Rt. 11, Box 226, Cincinnati 
Winegardner, D. E., Roosevelt School, Lima 
Wingard, Cleon J., 6281 Cary Ave., Cincinnati 
Wise, Glenn O., 884 Lafayette Ave., Cincin- 
nati 
Wolfe,Mrs. Irene S., 420 W. Hudson, Dayton 


Wright, Pearl M., Clifton School, Cincinnati 
Wynkoop, Sarah J., Mayfair School, East 
Cleveland 

OKLAHOMA 

Anderson, Mae Smith, 1503 Hayes St., Mus- 
kogee 

Anderson, Ted, Russell Dougherty School, 
Edmond 


Andrews, F. F., Box 115, Anadarko 
Bagley, ., Jessie W., 708 E. 17th St., Ada 


Bailey, W. Whittier School, Tulsa 

Barker, Clee ‘B., 625 N.W. Sixth St., Okla- 
homa City 

Barnes, Eldred R., 128 Viola Ave., Ponca 


ity 
Becker, Mrs. Rozella H., 907 Dearborn, Law- 


ton 
Biles, Griffin, 407 W. Tishomingo St., 
Birkhead, Mrs. Nina, 424 S.W. 
Oklahoma City 
Blakeslee, Opal, 


Madill 
29th St., 


1201 E. Broadway, Enid 


Borah, Ralph A., 213 S.W. 26th St., Okla- 
homa City 

Bowen, Clyde Orvil, 843 E. Third St., Cush- 
ing 

Boys, Margaret Annis, Irving School, Okla- 
homa City 

Brackett, W alter L., 1825 E. 17th St., Tulsa 


Caldwell, Charles L., University of Oklahoma, 
Norman 


ba my May, Washington School, Drum- 
right 
Callihan, Cordia, Whittier School, Muskogee 


Cates, John C., Box 505, Clinton 

Chaffin, Mrs. Floy, Jefferson Davis School, 
Oklahoma City 

Channell, Andrew T., Plate School, Duncan 

Collins, Monta, Emerson School, Lawton 

Coltharp, Mildred, McKinley School, Lawton 

Conway, Doris, 406% Main, Sand Springs 

Cooper, Luther, Bentley 


Corr, Mrs. Margaret, Rt. 3, Box 68, Edmond 


Costley, C. E., 2600 N.W. 15th St., Okla- 
homa City 

Courington, Ernest A., 1202 N. Garfield, 
Sand Springs 

Cunningham, P. H., 1331 S. Indianapolis, 


Tulsa 
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Cunningham, Russell, Clinton 

Daniel, Walter, 619 E. Seminole, McAlester 

Davis, G. L., Heronville School, Oklahoma 
City 

in R. H., 2021 Elgin St., Muskogee 

Dean, Corinne, Box 1303, Okmulgee 

tDenney, Dr. Earl C., Box 131, Tulsa 

Dennis, Council, Elementary School, Carters- 
ville 

Dimery, Mrs. Pauline, 707 N. 


can 
Dowler, C. X., Setquoyah School, Tulsa 
Downing, Virgil, 5233 13th St., Clinton 
Doty, Clifford O., 513 Jennings Ave., Bartles- 
ville 
Draughon, 404 E. 
Marietta 
Drewry, Mrs. Agnes Mayo, Dir. of Elemen- 
tary Educ., Sapulpa 


13th St., Dun- 


Byrd Love, Chickasaw, 


Dyer, Charles E., Lincoln School, Oklahoma 
City 

Elder, Ruth E., University of Oklahoma, 
Norman 


Fairchilds, M. E., 
ville 
Faris, Mrs. 


1201 Garden Dr., Bartles- 
Ruth, 220 S.W. 46th, Oklahoma 


City 
Farrill, Keese O., 711 Beech, Chelsea 
Ferrell, Gertrude, 1513 N.W. 42nd St., Okla- 


homa City 
Fitzgerald, — 3160 S. Owasso, Tulsa 
Fleming, James W., Jefferson School, Sa- 
pulpa 
Frost, Mary E., Sunset School, Healdton 
Fry, Rhey, 2621 N.W. 32nd, Oklahoma City 
Furr, Ila Chipman, 1121 N.W. 43rd St., Okla- 
homa City 
Garrison, Harrell E., Northeastern College, 


Giles, O. A., 1348 S. Florence Ave., Tulsa 
Goddard, Ethel Mae, Coolidge School, Enid 
Goff, James L., 1338 S. Utica St., Tulsa 


Gordon, Clarence, 1904 S. Delaware, Tulsa 


Green, Ruth E., 1809 N. Cross, Oklahoma 
City 
Gregory, W. C., Rt. 4, Box 81, Oklahoma 
City 


Griggs, O. C., 3627 S. Wheeling, Tulsa 

Gulliams, Flecia, Barnard School, Tecumseh 

Haley, Mr. Eschol R., Houston School, Mus- 
kogee 

Harris, Bessie, Rt. 1, Wewoka 

Harris, Claude, 201 N. 15th St., Muskogee 

Harris, Robert A., 723 S. Knoxville, Tulsa 

Heilman, Paul L., 2540 E. 14th Pl., Tulsa 

Herndon, V. E., Box 131, Tulsa 

Herrold, Mrs. O. C., Box 253, Chelsea 

Hicks, Helen C., 1128 N.W. 29th, Oklahoma 
Cit 

Hillis, Mrs. Marie, 1023 E. Main, Holdenville 

Hinshawe, Esther, 1701 E. Cypress St., Enid 

tHodges, Dr. J. H., 3512 E. Archer, Tulsa 

tHooper, George J., "3631 S. Yorktown, Tulsa 

Howard, Elizabeth, "206 S. Mound St., Sapulpa 

Huff, Mrs. Antoinette om Willard School, 


a 

Hutchinson, Mrs. Alice, Box 2085, Enid 

Jackson, Vernon ©O., Eisenhower School, 
Tulsa 

Jester, C. L., 1412 E. 35 Pl. Tulsa 

Joachim, Glenn, 315 E. Lawrence, Ponca City 

Johnson, Charles F., Box 442, Sand Springs 

Johnson, Willam, 2506 N.E. isth, Oklahoma 


City e i 
tJones-Scott, Mrs. Pearl B., 515 N. High St., 
Oklahoma City 
Kennedy, Leona W., 108 E. First, Edmond 
*Kennedy, R. H., Box 131, Tulsa 
Koonce, Bert E., 1732 N. College, Tulsa 
La Mar, Esther, Roosevelt School, Okmulgee 
Langston, Chalmer, Box 158, Wilson 








e, 


a 
id 





Lanman, - S., Horace Mann School, Okla- 
homa 

Lee, Floyd. 3229 S. Harvey, Oklahoma City 

Lee, Ola, 210 E. Seventh St., Bristow 

Letteer, Joy, 2525 W. Maine, Enid 

Liebhart, Ethel M., 1809 N. Cross St., Okla- 
homa City 

Lu Benge, Mrs. Eva., 216 E. Kansas, Walters 

Madison, Lenore C., 1845 N.W. 15th St., 
Oklahoma City 

Magee, Maurice, 2825 E. 5lst, Tulsa 

Marlatt, Helen, 2001 N.W. 25th, Oklahoma 
City 

Marsden, Ware, 1232 S. New Haven, Tulsa 

Marshall, Edward P., 2512 N.W. 42nd, Okla- 


homa City 

Martin, Fail, 1710 N.W. 38th St., Oklahoma 
City 

Mason, Dr. Charles C., Supt. of Schools, 
Tulsa 


May, James M., 419 S. Phoenix St., Tulsa 
McClenaghan, Mary, 416 W. Sixth St., Tulsa 

McCullough, J. J., 1701 Tenth St., Woodward 

McDonald, Gladys, 400 N. Walnut, Okla- 
homa City 

McFeaters, Darrell, Nichols Hill School, 
Oklahoma City 

McIntosh, Helen, Whittier School, Lawton 

McLees, Frances, Hawthorne School, Okla- 


homa City 
Harry E., Pershing School, 


McPhail, Dr. 

Tulsa 
Miller, Mrs. A. E., Edison School, Muskogee 
Miller, G. K., 305 Atkinson St., Midwest 


City 

Moorehouse, Mrs. Lulu D., 1120 W. Cherokee 
Ave., Enid 

Morrow, Lillian G., 1402 N.W. 25th St., Okla- 
homa ‘City 

Morton, J. 3 4719 E. Jasper, Tulsa 

Morton, W. Clyde, McBirney School, Tulsa 

Mullen, C. W., Central School, Wewoka 

Mullinax, Harvey, 2544 Cashion Pli., Okla- 
home 

Nighswonger, Opal, Longfellow School, Alva 

Norris, W. W., Box 384, McAlester 

Nuzum, Lee M., 1821 N.W. 21st St., Okla- 
homa City 

Ogle, A. V., Lee School, Tulsa 

Olson, Margaret, Lincoln School, Enid 

Overman, Frank B., Box 246, Okiahoma City 

Patterson, Lloyd S., Box 380, Guymon 

Pauly, Dr. Frank R., 220 E. 27th Pl., Tulsa 

Peacock, Ruth A., 824 W. Randolph, Enid 

Petree, Mrs. Marie A., 1122 E. Maple, Enid 

Petree, William Dee, Cleveland School, Ok- 
lahoma City 

Phillips, Mrs. Helen, 133 S.E. 40th St., Okla- 
homa City 

Pickett, can. 1415 S.W. 30th St., Oklahoma 
City 

Sinn Rosa, 209 S. Barker, El Reno 

Pogue, Alex W., 419 Garfield Ave., Sand 
Springs 

Porterfield, O. V., 1321 S. Darlington, Tulsa 

Price, Mrs. Fern, Harrison School, Enid 

— Mrs. Lila, 817 S.W. 36th, Oklahoma 
ity 

Rae, Georgia, 451 N. Scraper St., Vinita 

Ragan, W. B., Oklahoma University, Norman 

Rappolee, W alter E., Box 171, Ardmore 

Rarick, Rada, Goodwell 

Richardson, Josephine, 514% N.W. 20th St., 
Oklahoma City 

Richardson, Wayne L., 200 W. Market St., 
Enid 

Risher, Mrs. Gladys, 529 W. Dill St., Shawnee 

Robertson, Bess, Box 34, Carnegie 

Robinson, Mrs. Tennie Ross, 1006 Seneca 
Dr., Enid 

Robinson, W. P., 3115 E. Eighth St., Tulsa 


Oregon 


oy Evelyn, 233 N.W. 35th, Oklahoma 

ity 

or. Georgia, 2638 N.W. 13th, Oklahoma 
ity 

Rouce, J. A., Jr., 2449 N. Harvard St., Tulsa 

Schwarte, Jennie, Roosevelt School, Lawton 

Scott, J. Otis, Rt. 10, Box 215, Oklahoma City 

Sellers, Mrs. Nelle W., 2813 W. Bdwy., 
Muskogee 


Setzepfandt, A. O. H., 1547 S. Delaware PI., 
Tulsa 

Sharry, Cecil J., 512 W. 12th St., Cordell 
Shepherd, Lawrence, 3519 E. Archer St., 
Tulsa 

Shepherd, Roger T., 2141 S. Florence PIl., 
Tulsa 


Sherry, Laura M., 714 Columbia, Lawton 

— F. N. 5711 N.W. 40th St., Oklahoma 
city 

Shores, Mrs. Laura C., Wilson School, Enid 

Smiley, Mrs. Eva M., 1123 §S. Eighth St., 
Ponca City 

Smith, Mrs. Levia Meyers, 3408 N.W. 26th 
St., Oklahoma City 

Smith, W. Gleason, Box 457, Sperry 

Stanford, Ruth, Box 455, Pryor 

Stone, Brandon, Soldier Creek School, Mid- 
west City 

Stovall, Mrs. Iva, Box 766, Garber 

Strozier, C. A., 1228 S. Newhaven, Tulsa 

Summers, George vd 2422 Carolyn St., Musk- 
ogee 

Sumter, Robert O., 115 E. Second St., Atoka 

Swan, Fred, 1025 E. McKinley, Sapulpa 

Swanson, Christina, Washington School, Law- 


ton 
Temple, D. E., 702 S. Cheyenne, Tulsa 
Thomas, Alta, 6302 N.W. 18th St., Oklahoma 


Thomas, Edna, Roosevelt School, Ponca City 
Thomas, Lorraine K., 124 S.E. 39th St., Ok- 


lahoma City 
Oklahoma A.&M. College, 


Thompkins, Mr., 

Stillwater 
Thompson, H. C., 608 S. Maple, Nowata 
Thompson, Mildred Ann, Central School, 


Idabel 

Timberlake, Mrs. Beulah, 212 Lincoln St., 
Stillwater 

Tipton, Anderson L., 324 E. Grant St., Guth- 


rie 

Travis, C. E., 2537 E. 25th P1., Tulsa 
Vancil, E. C., 2742 E. 14th Pl, Tulsa 
Vandiver, Bill, Minco 

Voight, William T., 2614 S. Sandusky, Tulsa 
Wade, Clara Maye, Rt. 9, Box 511, Oklahoma 


City 
Wells, W. Alva, Woodrow Wilson School, 


Shawnee 
W ae J. A., 1423 N.W. 31st St., Oklahoma 


Cit 
Ww ol M. M., Putnam Heights School, Ok- 


lahoma City 
Wolfe, Dora, 235 W. Tenth St., Bristow 
Box 202, Bristow 


Wood, Linnie | 
Yeubanks, W. R., 3725 E. Second St., Tulsa 
Young, Ruth Ann, 2114 W. Broadway, Enid 


OREGON 


Allen, Florence P., Lincoln School, Ashland 

Austin, H. B., Box 747, Sutherlin 

Baker, Beryl E., 1548 Grant, North Bend 

Baker, N. A., 1817 S.E. 46th Ave., Portland 

Baldwin, W. D., 352 Hardcastle Ave., Wood- 
burn 

Bates, R. C., 704 Third St., Astoria 

Beall, Harold A., Box 509, Coos Bay 

Beardsley, Florence E., State Dept. of Educ., 
Salem 

Becker, James E., Rt. 1, Box 775, Aloha 
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Oregon 


Berg, Philip M., 2932 Kincaid, Eugene 

Bolt, Mrs. Elsie, Box 610, Ccrvallis 

Boner, Harold F., Box 165, Central Point 

Bow, James T., 1344 S.E. 14th St., Portland 

Burkes, Ora, 135 N. Wall, Empire 

Buskrud, Harold W., 5401 N.E. Prescott St., 
Portland 

Butler, May F., 300 Bridge St., John Day 

Button, Alan, 2654 S.W., Talbot Rd., Port- 
land 

Buyers, Ray F., 3811 S.E. Concord Rd., Mil- 
waukie 

Caldwell, E. P., 134 Second St., Lebanon 

Calkins, T. W., 229 S.W. Sixth St., Ontario 

Campbell, Charles M., Washington School, 
Woodburn 

Campbell, E. N., Finn Rock 

Cantrell, William J., Box 522, Umatilla 

Cantwell, Richard L., 341 Sweet Lane, Cot- 
tage Grove 

Carotkers, Raleigh, 3975 


alem 
a Leslie M., 6111 N.E. 27th Ave., Port- 
and 
Childers, J. M., Rose City School, Portland 
Chipley, John H., 817 Tenth St., Hood River 
Christensen, Maynard L., 362 W. Niagara, 
Astoria 
Christner, Robert G., Lincoln School, Eu- 


Hayesville Dr., 


gene 

Churchill, Donna McK., Gold Beach School, 
Langlois 

Clark, Verlyn E., 180 W. 15th St., Eugene 

Clemens, Gerald R., 1975 Painter St., Kla- 
math Falls 

Cody, L. D., St. Helens 

Corner, Gordon L., 51 Ingalls Way, Eugene 

Cottingham, Thomas A., 4306 S.E. Ramona 
St., Portland 

Craske, Fred, 1555 S.E. Lambert, Portland 

Curry, Wendell E., Adams School, Adams 

Curtis, Mrs. Betty, Santiam School, Lebanon 

Daugherty, Dorothy, Englewood School, Sa- 


em 

seme, Everett W., 641 N. 28th St., Cor- 
vallis . 

Dehler, Theresa, Rt. 1, Box 136, Mt. Angel 

Denbroeder, Mrs. Genevieve, 815 E. 28th 
St., Eugene 

Dunlop, Laura Larue, 1094 W. Eighth St., 
Albany 

Durland, William Bryan, Rt. 4, 

ood River 

Edwards, Mrs. Charline L., Rt. 4, Box 190, 
Hood River 

Egelston, Elwood, Drain School, Drain 

Eilertsen, Edward, Jr., Cascade Locks 

Elle, Irving B., Colonel Wright School, The 
Dalles 

Evans, George B., Rt. 2, Box 142, Lebanon 

Falleur, F. A., 22 W. Duane, Astoria 

Faught, Frank J., 1310 Lewis St., The Dalles 

— Lucile E., 1969 S.W. Park St., Port- 
lan 

Field, Milton W., 1969 S.W. Park, Portland 

Fishback, Elton, 1951 Madison, Klamath Falls 


Box 213, 


Foreman, Harriet F., 2536 N.E. 16th Ave., 
Portland 

Fountain, Ervin, 2504 Third St., Tillamook 
Fowler, Arthur, Eddysville School, Mon- 
mouth 

Fowler, Charles A., Jr., 1705 N.W. 32nd 


Ave., Portland 
Franklin, H. P., 1608 Seventh Ave., Sweet 
Home 
Freeman, Addie G., 
Kings Valley 
Frick, Lanora, 305 Prospect St., Hood River 
Garber, Richard O., 3021 N.E. 33rd Ave., 
Portland 


Elementary School, 


Gary, T. J., 2551 Emerald St., Eugene 
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Gentry, E. W., Elementary School, Powell 
Butte 

Gilles, Mathilda, Third Vice Pres., Dept. 
Elem. School Prin., NEA, Court St., Salem 

Goff, Margaret, Rt. 1, Box 278, Forest Grove 

Grafton, Bernard, Box 161, Maupin 

ee A. L., Supt. of Schools, Klamath 
alls 

Granville, Arnold, West Union School, Hills- 


,0TO 
Griffith, W. Ross, 635 S.E. 113th Ave., Port- 


an 

Gustin, H. W., 723 W. Jackson St., Medford 

Gwillim, Richard D., Box 6, Turner 

Gwinn, George M., Long Street 
Sweet Home 

Harrington, Ernest, Jr., Box 36, Ballston 

Hartley, Joseph C., 2738 N. 11th, Portland 

Hartman, Hugh, 309 N. Tenth St., Redmond 

Harvie, Harry, Box 327, Sandy 

—— Mrs. Bertha, 228 N. Holly, Med- 
or 

Hatton, Harold, 2804 N.E. 67th, Portland 

Havely, W. M., 2920 S.E. 122nd, Portland 

Hedrick, E. H., Supt. of Schools, Medford 

Herald, H. W., 666 Third St., Oswego 

High, Louis A., Box 922, Gardiner 

Hollinshead, Russell, Terrebonne 

Hopkins, J. C., Sherwood 

Huff, Leslie, Vets Village, Monmouth 

Hunnell, Ford, Allen School, Bend 

Ickes, Ivan W., 2745 Arnold Way, Corvallis 

Jernstedt, Mrs. Muriel, 825 Yamhill St., Mc- 
Minnville 

Johnson, Arch, Kerby 

Johnson, Lynn N., 7334 N.E. Siskiyou St., 
Portland 

Jones, Mrs. Frances N., 5609 N.E. 32nd Ave., 
Portland 

Keeney, Henry G., 32nd Ave., 
Portland 

King, L. A., Clerk, Dist. 62, Clackamas 

Kinnaird, Lottie, 528 N. 28th St., Corvallis 

Knouff, W. A., 3253 N.E. Hoyt Ave., Port- 
land 

La Celle, Jerry, 110 Emison Ave., Nyssa 

Laswell, J. V., Box 196, Westfir 

Lewis, Blanche, Jr. High School, Odell 

Lewis, Lloyd E., 1122 Oregon St., Prineville 

Luman, Ivan M., Box 802, Madras 

Lunday, Kenneth C., Box 123, Athens 

Magaurn, Francis V., 1232 St. Andrews Rd., 
Oswego 

+Marquies, Blanca Dean, Box 663, Salem 

Marshall, Susanna, 9630 McKenzie Hwy., 
Springfield 

Martin, A. Owen, 5210 S.W. Nebraska St., 
Portland 

Mattson, Mrs. Ann, Box 591 

Mauney, Berry, Marcola . 

+McAnear, A. D., Elementary School, Rainier 

McBee, Blanche E., Franklin School, Cor- 
vallis 

McCrummen, Mrs. Belle H., 196 N. Vernonia 
Rd., St. Helens 

McGill, Francis, Guidance Center, Portland 

McGowan, V. B., Pilot Rock 

McLin, Charles B., 501 McLean St., Klamath 
Falls 

McPartland, W. L., Box 613, Nyssa 

Means, Kenneth, 4626 S.E. Clinton St., Port- 
land : 

Meyer, Charles A., Box 1630, Central Point 

Miles, Percie M., 2083 N.W. Johnson, Port- 
land 

Miller, Abe., 605 Ash St., Oswego 

Miller, Marion F., 3495 Liberty Rd., Salem 

Molenkamp, Alice, 1729 N.E. 17th Ave., Port- 
land " 

Montgomery, C. Robert, Box 68, Oakridge 

*Moore, Melvin, Edison School, Eugene 


School, 


3043 N.E. 


, Astoria 








TNE 
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Moss, Virgil, Kenwood School, Bend 

Myers, Arthur V., 525 Waldo St., Salem 

Neet, Al, Myrtle Creek 

Nelson, A. W., Reid School, Bend 

Nelson, Martin V., 6214 N. Kerby St., Port- 
land 

Nelson, Ralph, 3060 Livingston Ave., Salem 

Neuman, Harold R., Elementary School, 
Adrian 

Newitt, Philip G., neneary | School, Quincy 

Oliver, Clarence E., 5015 N.E. Cleveland 
Ave., Portland 

Ott, Alice E., 12500 S.E. Ramona, Portland 

Painter, W. C., 425 S.E. 45th Ave., Portland 

Palmer, Lovena, Gilliam Co. School, Condon 

Parks, Lelah T., 350 E. 11th St., Eugene 

Patton, Miner T., 6810 S.E. 3lst, Portland 

Perlira, Melva E., Box 138, Drain 

Petersen, Otto H. H., Box 312, Scappoose 

Peterson, Tillman J., 6106 N.E. 22nd Ave., 
Portland 

Phelps, Ernest A., 10410 N.E. Prescott St., 
Portland 

Phelps, Robert E., 1400 S.E. 135th, Portland 

— John L., 5601 S.E. 50th Ave., Port- 
an 

Poole, Alvin N., Box 51, Waldport 

eee, James W., Supt. of Schools, Hills- 
»0TO 

Rader, Elizabeth, 721 N. Cottage St., Salem 

a Evelyn G., George School, Port- 
anc 

seen, Clare R., 4720 Bittner, West 
inn 

Retter, Paul, 1386 Madrone St., Ashland 

Rice, Harry H., Riv er Road School, Eugene 

Richards, Cecil L., Freewater 

Roberts, Cecil L., 958 West Park St., Grants 
Pass 

Robertson, Mrs. Fay H., Washington School, 
Eugene 

Rogers, W. Rodney, 1022 S.W. 30th St., Pen- 
dleton 

Sampson, Bill A., 294 Beach St., Ashland 

Sandin, Adolph A., University of Oregon, 
Eugene 

Schofield, Dale, 585 S.W. Edgewood Ave., 
Beaverton 

Seggel, Louis W., 3967 N.E. 37th, Portland 

Sehorn, E. L., Elementary School. Fairview 

Selnes, Mabel A., 405 Pine St., Hood River 

Shepherd, Harold J., Liberty School, Tilla- 
mook 

Shold, Walter O., Box 865, Madras 

Sias, Charles Adrian, 4470 Elmira Rd., Eu- 
gene 

Sister Mary Audrea, Marylhurst College, 
Marylhurst 

Smith, Alice, 4907 N.E. Mallory, Portland 

Smith, John E., 7439 N. Charleston Ave., 
Portland 

9 Verne H., Mills School, Klamath 
alls 

Spring, Fred, 1524 27th St., Milwaukie 

Squire, Chester C., Rt. 1, Box 359, Ashland 

Ste arns, Achsah, 1545 W. Ninth, Bend 

Stonebaker, W. Chester, Rt. 1, Box 1150, 
Roseburg 

Stoner, Clara, 2083 N.W. Johnson St., Port- 
land 

one Mrs. Vivian, Cook School, McMinn- 
ville 

Sturdevant, Gertrude, Elementary School, 
Parkdale 

tSummer, Mrs. Jessie Ashworth, Rt. 1, Box 
23, Bay City 

oe G. F., 1517 S.E. 24th Ave., Port- 


Tate, Roy N., 2421 S.E. Orange St., Portland 
Taylor, Harris A., Terwilliger School, Port- 
an 


Pennsylvania 


Tempe, Cecil T., 161 N.E. 82nd St., Port- 

an 

Thompson, William B., 995 Willowdale Rd., 
Prineville 

Timmons, George C., Jr., 818 W. 11th St., 
Ibany 

Todd, ean W., High School Bldg., Tilla- 
mook 

Todd, Vernon S., Supt. of Schools, Mill City 
Tolvstad, Robert, 3714 $.E. Lincoln, Portland 
Tooke, Stanley K., 839 So. H, Lakeview 
Van Loan, Dr. Ww. L.. Supt. of Schools, 
Corvallis 

Van Volkinburgh, Dewey, Rt. 3, Box 145, 
Astoria 

Waddill, D. T., Dist. 105C, Reedsport 

W addingham, Lenna M. Perrydale 

Weis, Maurice, 803 N. E. Laurelhurst PI., 
Portland 

Williamson, Cyrus C., Box 11, Gearhart 
Wilson, Lavina E., 450 W. Broadway, Eu- 
gene 

Wilson, Leland A., Danebo School, Eugene 
WwW ilson, William G. ., Box 221, Philomath 
Wold, Mr. Ole §&., Cannon Beach School, 
Cannon Beach 

Wolfer, Henrietta B., 633 W. Main St., 
Monmouth 

Young, Wayne, 362 W. Mill St., Coos Bay 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Adair, Mrs. Olive M., 512 Harry St., Con- 
shohocken 

Andreas, Thelma, 240 Columbia Ave., Pal- 
merton 

Anthony, Belle Irene, Central School, York 
Applegate, Florence 'W., Newmyer School, 
Swissvale, Pittsburgh 

Ash, Ruth E., 5th & Spring School, Reading 

Ashenfelter, George N., Rt. 1, DuBois 
Balentine, Stella $., Rosemont School, Rose- 
mont 

Bamford, Sara E., 7327 Princeton Pl., Pitts- 
burgh 

Barner, John L., Benjamin Franklin School, 


W illiamsport ; 
Barner, M. Emory, 18 N. Eighth St., Allen- 


town . ; 
Barthol, Gertrude I., Friendship School, 
Pittsburgh 


Barthold, Harold J., 1024 N. New St., Beth- 
lehem 

Bartholomew, William G., Ritter Sehool, 
Allentown 

7Baum, Sara F., 17 Morton Ave., Ridley 
Park 

Beatty, C. Evelyn, Crescent School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Becker, Frances M., 867 N. 26th St., Phila- 
dephia 

Beckett, Verona E., Kane School, Philadel- 


ohi 

Bell, Thomas J., Jr., 831 Knorr St., Phila- 
delphia 

+Berman, Dr. Samuel, 5336 N. Sydenham St., 
Philadelphia 

Best, Burns F., Wynnewood Road School, 
Ardmore 

¢Betts, Dr. Emmett A., 830 Chauncey Rd., 
Narberth 

Bixby, Paul W., Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College 

Bjork, Ellen D., 37 Belleview Ave., Brad- 
ford 


Blumberg, A. Alvin, 2123 E. Walnut Lane, 
Philadelphia 
Boehm, Charles H., 75 N. Main St., Doyles- 


town 
Bowen, Catherine M., Box 238, New Cum- 
berland 
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Pennsylvania 


Bowers, Florence C., 426 S. Lime St., Lan- 
caster 

Bowers, Zola R., 132 E. New St., Lancaster 

Brewer, Karl M., Supt. of Schools, DuBois 

Bricker, Rodney E., Elementary School, Nor- 


wood 
Bright, Nellie R., Reynolds School, Philadel- 


phia 

Bringenberg, E. J., Rt. 1, Box 114C, Hazle- 
ton 

Brown, Betty B., 515 Bellview St., Altoona 

Brown, Robert M., 7939 Heather Rd., Phila- 
delphia 

Buchanan, William T., 
Havertown 

Bucher, Caleb W., 119 E. Clay St., Lancaster 

Bulick, S. B., 122 N. Maple Ave., Greens- 
burg 

Bupp, C. Louis, 819 S. Duke St., York 

Burgess, Adaline, Rt. 1, Pittston 

Bushnell, Ruth Abbott, 205 Ave. M, Mata- 
moras 

Calhoun, Norman B., Box 206, Media 

Callaghan, Sara E., 724 E. 24th St., Chester 

Calland, Frances S., Clifton Ave. & McDade 
Blvd., Collingdale 

Cannon, Gladys P., 2034 Fairlawn St., Pitts- 
burgh 

Carson, Hazel E., Charleroi 

Carson, Marie M., Ninth Street 
Charleroi 

Cartwright, John S., Supt. of Schools, Al- 
lentown 

Chambers, Dr. Raymond L., 24 W. Logan 
St., Philadelphia 

Charles, A. Lincoln, 108 Ruby St., Lancaster 

Cochran, Fred J., 122 Park Ave., Dubois 

Cole, John S., Mounted Rt. 36, Easton 

¢Collins, Mrs. Edythe Sampson, 3703 Huey 
Ave., Drexel Hill 

Connell, John T., Box 508, Butler 

Cook, Paul J., 1758 Old York Rd., Willow 
Grove 

Cooper, Mary, Walnut Street School, Darby 

Corbett, Thomas E., Rt. 1, Cherry Tree 

Corey, Carolyn F., Conneaut Lake 

Ca M. Frances, Grade School, Bigler- 
ville 

Craig, James C., 15 Marquette Rd., Pitts- 
burgh 

Crane, J. Ernest, Wilkes College, Wilkes- 
Barre 

Crist, Mary E., 1204 19th Ave., Altoona 

ns. C. S., Supt. of Schools, Laurel- 
ale 

Cummings, Mary A., Morton School, Chester 

Daniels, Dr. Blair E., 2922 Belmont Ave., 
Ardmore 

Dannels, William A., 31% Clifton St., Pitts- 
burgh 

Davenport, Ralph F., 136 Drexel Rd., Ard- 
more 

Davis, Grant, 2708 Circle Dr., Monaca 

Dawes, Dorothy D., 4840 Pine St., Philadel- 


Brookline School, 


School, 


phia 
Delvecchio, Mrs. Clara, 3130 W. Penn St., 
Philadelphia 
-— Malcolm M., Glenside School, Glen- 
side 
Detrick, Fredricka, 110 Marlin Dr. W., Pitts- 
burgh 
Dichter, Jack Robert, Ellwood School, Phila- 
delphia 
Dickter, Dr. M. 
Philadelphia 
Dillon, Mrs. Ruth L., 3821 N. 
Philadelphia 
Dimmick, Dr. 
Pittsburgh 
Dobbins, Thomas J., Meredith School, Phila- 
delphia 


Richard, 2313 76th Ave., 
Gratz St., 
Earl A., Supt. of Schools, 
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Dodds, Wycliffe W., South Park School, 
McKeesport 
Doherty, Elizabeth T., Nether Providence 


Schools, Wallingford 
Dorchester, Charles S. S., Rt. 2, Springboro 
Dorsey, B. R., Mgr., Puerto La Cruz Ref,, 
Hog Island Wharf, Philadelphia 
Dougherty, School, 
Chester 


Laura U., Wetherill 

Drumm, Mrs. Pauline C., 521 N. Plum S&t., 
Lancaster 

Duda, Stanley R., Emerson School, Duquesne 

*Duncan, Robert B., Rt. 1, North Girard 

TDunleavy, Joseph M., 1426 Pittston Ave., 
Scranton 

Dunn, Mary, 87 Lincoln St., Uniontown 

tDunning, Roger A., 17 S. Eighth St., 
Stroudsburg 

Ebner, Miss Mowrie A., 1407 Seventh St., 
Altoona 

Edwards, Elliot, 1321 Main St., Honesdale 

Efraemson, Mrs. Margaret W., Merion Gar- 
dens, Merion 

Etchler, G. A., Supt. of Schools, Northamp- 
ton 

Engle, Miriam M., Higbee School, Lancaster 

English, Orlando H., Supt. of Schools, Ab- 
ington 

Enterline, Myers B., Rt. 1, Watsontown 

Erickson, Evald E., 925 Highland Ave., 
Greensburg 

Eshelman, Arthur W., Paradise 

Esterline, Irene, Wissahickon & Manheim 
Sts., Philadelphia 

Evans, Dr. Mark M., State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester 

Evans, Walter P., Hopkinson School, Phil- 
adelphia 

Fallon, Mary C., Greenfield School, Pitts- 
burgh 

*Farra, Dorothy Benison, 117 Dean St., West 
Chester 

Farrell, Beatrice C., 1416 Pearce Pk., Erie 

Figurel, J. Allen, 2321 Walton Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 

First, William H., Calif. Comm. Schools, 
California 

Fisher, Robert L., 634 W. Market St., Or- 
wigsburg 

Flick, Ferdinand, Riverside School, Johns- 


town 

Forry, Priscilla H., Box 385, Spring Grove 

Fowler, Florence F., Rogers School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Frank, T. Russell, Glenside 

1 aaa Ira M., 637 Center St., Bethle- 
em 

Freeble, Charles R., 631 Watt St., Pittsburgh 

French, Kathleen R., Wilson Street School, 
Etna, Pittsburgh 

Frick, W. T. B., 2524 S. 68th St., Philadel- 
phia 

Fries, Mary, 1614 11th Ave., Altoona 

Fugett, Joseph R., Gay Street School, West 
Chester 

Funk, M. Estelle, 8313 Tulpehocken Ave., 
Elkins Park 

Galter, Israel, 3133 W. Columbia Ave., Phil- 
adelphia 

Gearhart, Marie, Duncansville 

Geedy, Calder B., 310 S. Brown St., Lewiston 

Geigle, Mrs. Marie G., 1316 W. 28th St., Erie 

Geiss, Newton W., Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Reading 

Gibbs, Mary S., 350 W. Duval St., German- 
town, Philadelphia 

Gilland, Dr. Thomas M., State Teachers Col- 
lege, California 

Giltenboth, Ruth M., 819 Heberton Ave., 
Pittsburgh ; 

Glantz, Bernard, Holmes School, Philadelphia 
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Goodrich, Mrs. Madge A., 3402 Perkiomen 
Ave., Reading 

Griffin, Constance C., 230 N. Tenth, Darby 
Griffith, Mary, Osborne School, Johnstown 
Grimm, Robert L., Lynnewood School, Hav- 
ertown 

Grittie, Peter, Jr., 301 E. Long Ave., New 
Castle 

Grosch, Frances, 416 Prospect St., Warren 
Grover, Arlton G., 524 E. Beau St., Wash- 
ington 

Gruff, Charles, Crawford School, Connels- 
ville 

Grumbling, Russell, Chandler School, Johns- 


town 

Grunizer, W. F., 301 Vine St., Johnstown 

Hall, Robert K., 3130 Glendale Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 

Hallman, Mildred B., Franconia School, 
Souderton 

Hanning, N. W., 804 Madison Ave., York 

Hannum, Helen E., 1507 Tenth St., Altoona 

Harcar, George A., 801 Bluff St., Pittsburgh 

Hart, Bertha A., 692 Columbia Ave., Lan- 
caster 

Hartman, Dorothy P., Muhlenberg School, 
Allentown 

Hartman, Joseph A., Penn High School, 
Greenville 

Havlick, Mrs. Johanna K., Fourth Vice 
Pres., Dept. Elem. School Prin., NEA, 414 
Ellerslie Ave., Ambler 

Hay, Charles K., 2108 Shunk St., Philadelphia 

Hays, Harry N., Morrisdale 

Hazlett, J. Roy, 1314 Hampshire Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 

Hedge, John W., Broughal Bldg., Bethlehem 

Heinaman, Harold G., Brookline School, 
Pittsburgh 

Helmlinger, John D., Foster School, McKees 
Rocks 

Herlinger, Fred W., Rt. 2, Centerville 

Hershberger, Arlene, 1823 W. Main St., Nor- 
ristown 

Hockenberry, R. D., Box 186, Six Mile Run 

Hollinger, Durell A., 122 Pleasure Rd., Lan- 
caster 

Homer, Francis R., 4800 Conshohocken Ave., 
Philadelphia 

Hopkins, Marcella, Dibert Street School, 
Johnstown 

Houseal, George M., Seventh & Maple Sts., 
Lebanon 

Houston, John, Girard College, Philadelphia 

Houtz, Harry E., Elementary Schools, Cora- 
opolis 

Hummer, William R., 2822 Ridge Pike, Nor- 
ristown 

Hunsicker, Clarence L., Rt. 1, Mansfield 

Hurley, Paul F., 520 N. High St., Duncannon 

tHusted, Mrs. Bessie S., Seventh & Church 
Sts., North Wales 

Husted, Dr. Inez, Co. Supvr., Wilkes-Barre 

James, Arthur G., York Avenue School, 
Lansdale 

Jenkins, Leon V., 720 Bierman Ave., York 

Johnston, C. Waldo, Horace Mann School, 
Indiana 

Johnston, Mary W., Garrettford School, 
Drexel Hill 

Jones, E. Margaret S., Rt. 1, Northampton 

Judelsohn, Samuel J., Cleveland School, 
Philadelphia 

Kandrach, Joseph L., Smithmill 

Keefer, Eugene, Rt. 1, Selinsgrove 

Keeler, Helen H., Harleysville 

Keim, Charles R., Jr., 214 Pikeland Ave., 
Spring City 

Kelley, Isabel C., 634 W, Chew St., Phila- 
delphia 


Pennsylvania 


Kelner, Bernard Gene, 1804 Ashurst Rd., 
Philadelphia 

Kelso, Dr. John S., 2824 Crosby Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 

Kerr, Wallace, Rt. 1, Renfrew 

King, A. Sterling, Grade School, Hershey 

Kistler, Alfred L., 630 N. 11th St., Allentown 

Klingel, Emma L., 314 E. 28th St., Erie 

Kneas, Edith M., 1338 Markley St., Norris- 


town 
Kohn, Harry L., 2919 Myer Blvd., McKees- 
0 


port 

Koontz, John F., Rt. 2, Saltsburg 

Krah, W. Edward, 346 Oak Rd., Glenside 

Krauss, Frederick K., Market St., Auburn 

Kuzeppa, Mrs. Mary Margaret, 705 Allen 
Ave., Donora 

Laderer, William C., Jr., 435 Royce Ave., 
Pittsburgh 

Landis, Robert M., 1717 W. Chester Pike, 
Havertown 

fLaramy, William J., 2444 Merwood Lane, 
Havertown 

Larkin, Thomas P., 1425 E. Duval St., Phil- 
adelphia 

Laubach, Helen M., Jackson School, Wil- 
liamsport 

Lazar, Harry, Pierce School, Philadelphia 

Leibenguth, Evelyn, 1846 Freemansburg Ave., 
Easton 

Lewis, Mrs. Florence Reap, 223 Taft St., 
Bristol 

Lilly, Mrs. Mabel H., Franklin School, Al- 
lentown 

Litchfield, Emma R., Wolf School, West 
Chester 

Little, Marsby C., Supt. of Schools, Waynes- 
boro 

Liveright, Dr. Alice K., 1530 Locust St., 
Philadelphia 

Livingston, Jack, Box 27, Emporium 

Long, Charles M., Dept. of Educ., Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College 

Luther, Cathryne L., Township Line & 
Childs Ave., Drexel Hill 

Lyles, Dr. Victoria, Dir. Elem. & Kegn. 
Educ., York 

Lynch, Catharine L., 407 Elizabeth Manor, 
Upper Darby 

Markley, Mrs. K. D., Rt. 2, Malvern 

Marstellar, J. Everett, Rt. 2, York 

Maser, Mary A., Rt. 4, Box 95, Irwin 
Mast, J. Earl, Pennell Rd., Lima 
Mathias, Russel N., 1416 Palm St., Reading 
McCauley, Helen G., Ashland School, Phil- 
adelphia 

McCauslin, Clyde A., Aspers 

McCollom, Mrs. Dorothy A., 9211 Annapolis 
Rd., Philadelphia 

McComsey, G. Carl, 17 Willis Lane, Lan- 


caster 

McDonald, Mrs. Elvira K., 411 Franklin 
Ave., Aliquippa 

McKay, I. Florence, Primas School, Drexel 
Hill 

Mellott, Malcolm E., John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia 

Miller, Mrs. Elizabeth S., Rt. 1, Edinburg 

Miller, Henry J., Codorus 

Miller, Paul D., 7113 Boyer St., Philadelphia 

Mills, Robert J., 712 High St., Honesdole 

Molloy, Jeanette, Dir. of Elem. Educ., State 
College 

Molyneaux, Mary Louise, Frick School, 
Pittsburgh 

Moore, Velma M., 316 Ninth, Altoona 

Morgan, Elsie C., 736 Poplar St., Sharon Hill 

Morse, Melvin E., 507 W. 28th St., Erie 

Morton, George B., 146 Locust St., Jersey 


Shore 
Moser, William G., Pennsburg 
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Pennsylvania 


Mother M. Mildred, St. Agnes Annex, Phil- 
adelphia 

Moyer, Sarah, Morrisdale 

Muellerstein, Minnie M., 721 E. 23rd St., Erie 

Murray, Frances K., 1101 Talbot Ave., Brad- 
dock 

Myers, Stanley H., 530 Dallas St., York 

Naylor, Frank M., Moore School, Pittsburgh 

Neagley, Ross L., Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 

Newman, Raymond S., 629 E. Mt. Airy Ave., 
Philadelphia 

— Alice M., Dir. of Elem. Educ., Far- 
re 

Nitzberg, J. Jay, 16th & Cumberland Sts., 
Philadelphia 

Noble, Hilda N., Burgwin School, Pittsburgh 

a Warren P., Supt. of Schools, Mead- 
ville 

Nunn, Grace Adelaide, 1003 Western Dr., 


rie 

O’Brien, John W., 8303 — oe Philadelphia 

Olander, Herbert T., Prof. Elem. Educ., Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Parson, Mrs. Edna Gray, 920 Maplewood 
Ave., Ambridge 

Patch, Florence, Oakhurst School, Johnstown 

Paynter, W. R., 51 Hollow Haven Dr., Pitts- 
burgh 

Pfeffer, Garvin R., Honey Brook School, 
Honey Brook 

Phillips, Earle W., 406 Brandon Ave., Wil- 
liamsport 

—— Gladys M., Progress School, Harris- 
ur 

Pickard, Dorothy E., Beltzhoover School, 
Pittsburgh 

Plevyak, Joseph M., 1301 Fern Ave., Ken- 
horst 

Poole, Charles E., Highland School, Abington 

Powers, Mrs. Leversia L., Capitol Education 
Bldg., Harrisburg 

Pregler, Dr. Hedwig O., Colfax School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Queripel, Mrs. A. W., 439 Center St., Milton 

Rank, Mrs. Sara S., Oreland School, Oreland 

Raup, Zura E., 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Rausch, Mary D., 720 N. Fifth St., Allentown 

Reid, Helen J., Ridgway School, Coatesville 

Reid, Mary §S., Clayton School, Chester 

Reilly, Rev. Edward M., Supt. of Catholic 
Schools, Philadelphia 

Reindollar, Robert M., Fairfield 

Reitz, Mrs. Marjorie, Washington School, 
Allentown 

a> Edna M., 4446 N. 15th St., Philadel- 
phia 

Reniers, Dr. Nan W., 7152 Reynolds St., 
Pittsburgh 

Renton, Miriam I., 165 Grant Ave., Vander- 
grift 

tRentschler, Mrs. Pearl Rice, 1437 Ferry St., 
Easton 

Revello, Jerome A., 264 Wilde Ave., Drexel 

ll 


Hi 
Rice, Dr. R. S., 823 Washington Dr., Pitts- 
burg 
Rickert, Charles F., Manoa School, Haverton 
Riley, John H., 2 Lumber St., Littlestown 
Rinker, Robert R., 247 Tenth Ave., Bethle- 


hem 

Ripper, Mrs. Elanor §S., 15€9 Second St., 
Beaver 

Rishell, Valeria B., Glen Richey Con. School, 
Glen Richey 

Roberts, Joseph B., East Washington Grade 
School, Washington 

Robertson, David A., 120 Smithfield St., 
Dubois 

Robson, William K., 5522 N. Lawrence St., 
Philadelphia 
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Rockefeller, Mary Ellen, Wyncote 

Rodkey, Hazel, 22 N. Bryant Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 

Roffe, Pauline E., High School, Upper Darby 

Rogers, John D., 197 W oodhaven Dr., Pitts- 
burgh 

nanan Albert, Supv. Prin., Creighton 

Ross, Margaret, Hopewell School, Aliquippa 

a Otis J., Mosser School, Allen- 


Sack, "Dr. Marion J., Wayne School, Wayne 

TSacks, Solomon, 4827 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 

Sandeen, Mrs. Mary R., 135 Main St., Brad- 
ford 

Sandilos, James C., 812 Prospect Ave., North 
Wales 

Saylor, Charles F., Supt. of Schools, Jeanette 

Schnure, M. Augusta, Rt. 2, Milton 

Schramm, Callista, Concord School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Schriver, Mabel C., 1411 E. King St., Lan- 
caster 

Scorer, Sadie Mae, Box 404, Homestead 

Scott, Raymond E., 36 W. Baltimore St., 
Greencastle 

Seavers, Gilmore B., 25 W. Main St., Shire- 
manstown 

Seese, Mrs. Gladys B., Canadensis 

Seiffert, Karl P., East Forest Joint School, 
Marienville 

Sensenig, E. Susan, 305 E. Orange St., Lan- 
caster 

Shaffer, Kenneth E., 1510 Ridge Ave., Cora- 
opolis 

Shaffer, Mrs. Margaret, Oakland School, 
Johnstown 

+Shaffner, Gertrude, 628 N. Lime St., Lan- 
caster 

Shalter, Grace E., 13th & Union School, 
Reading 

Sharlip, Mr. Lou N., 5058 N. Eighth St., 
Philadelphia , 

Sharpe, Mildred J., 18 E. Meyers Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 

Shelley, Colsin R., 301 Ruby St., Lancaster 

Shields, Florence W., Rt. 16, Media 

Shires, Beulah M., Adams School, Tyrone 

Shires, H. Bess, 524 S. 15th St., Harrisburg 

Simpson, David J., 1800 Arthur St., Philadel- 
hia 

Singleton, J. Robert, Shippenville 

Skiner, Richard C., State Teachers College, 
Clarion 

Smith, Lawrence S., 23 S. West End Ave., 
Lancaster 

Smith, Mrs. Meredith R., 111 E. Broad St., 


Quakertown ; 
Smith, Ruberta N., 709 Church Lane, Phila- 
delphia 


Snodgrass, Mrs. Hazel D., Rt. 2, Delta 

Souder, Agnes I., 1038 Fifth St., North 
Catasauqua 

Souder, Edith M., Madia Rd., Newton Square 

Spain, Charles H., Watts School, Chester 

Spitler, Franklin C., 351 Knoedler Rd., Pitts- 
burgh : 

Springer, Kenneth L., 567 Madison Ave., 
York 


Steadman, H. L., Perry School, Erie _ 
Sterling, Mrs. Rilla M., 400 Pitt St., Pitts- 
burgh ; 
Stevens, A. Miriam, 222 Reily St., Harris- 

burg 
Stewart, Ann G., Aronimink School, Drexel 
Hill 
Stewart, Frederick H., 7702 B. Mott Way, 
Elkins Park , 
Stewart, Mrs. Mabel R., Rt. 2, Meadville 
Stiles, Mrs. M. Cornelia, 335 Broadway, 
Bangor 
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Storer, Charles S., Supt. of Schools, Elizabeth 
+Storey, Dr. Bernice L., 3955 Bigelow Blvd., 
Pittsburgh 

Strickler, Mary M., Schaefferstown 
Sweeney, T. Goldie, 220 S. Duke St., York 
Swinehart, George B., Boyertown 

Taylor, Florence E., 205 E. Beaver Ave., 
State College 

Taylor, M. Ruth, Hillcrest School, Drexel 
Hill 

Tennis, Marguerite, 38 N. Harwood Rd., Up- 
per Darby 

Thaete, Harry A., Llandillo Rd., Havertown 
Thomas, Dorothy B., 2111 Salisbury St., 
Pittsburgh 

Thomas, Evelyn M., 126 Walnut Ave., Al- 
toona 

Thomas, John E., 5421 Girard Ave., Phila- 
delphia 

Thomas, Mary B., 2403 N. Second St., Har- 
risburg 

Thorp, Marion A., 5845 Cedarhurst St., Phil- 
adelphia 

Todd, G. Raymond, Rt. 3, Bethlehem 

Trostle, J. F., 304 Sell St., Johnstown 

Trout, Alma F., 225 Pearl St., Lancaster 

Troxell, Catherine A., 409 Lotz Ave., Al- 
toona 

Truby, Charlotte C., 
School, Pittsburgh 

Utts, George W., 403 Wilbur St., South Fork 
Van Cise, Blanch, 328 Wallace St., Meadville 

Varnum, Paul, Hillsdale School, Pittsburgh 
Waddle, Thelma, 2117 Vodeli St., Pittsburgh 

Waddell, Edith A., 104 S. Euclid Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 

Wagar, Winnifred, 438 W. Walnut St., Lan- 
caster 

Wagner, Orren R., State Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Valtz, Lawrence E., 1107 Market St., Wil- 
liamsport 

— Anna M., 929 Pleasant St., Philadel- 
phia 

Watson, Jennie A., 3301 Walnut St., Mc- 
Keesport 

Weaver, Millard H., Box 366, Windber 

Webb, Ella P., Dunbar School, Philadelphia 

Weber, Mrs. Elizabeth K., 43 N. Whitehall 
Rd., Norristown 

Welch, Hazel, 512 First St., Charleroi 

Wenner, H. C., Box 23, Drums 

Wenrich, Esther M., 545 Chestnut St., West 
Reading 

Wetherhold, Katherine A., 1115 Marion St., 
Reading 

Whiteley, Paul J., 1818 Chelsea Rd., Phila- 
delphia 

Wiegand, Margaret E., 1308 N. 53rd St., Phil- 
adelphia 

Wilkins, Ann L., 148 W. 21st St., Erie 

Wilson, Helen E., 550 Grant St., Pittsburgh 

Wilson, Lytle M., Supt. of Schools, Aliquippa 

Wissinger, ( “harles G., Hudson Street School, 
Johnstown 

Wingerd, Harold H., Junior High School, 
West Chester 

Witmeyer, Dr. Paul E 
Williamsport 

Yeager, Paul M., 4 Oakleigh Rd., Allentown 


Lemington Avenue 


. Supt. of Schools, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Arnold, Hope A., Box 26, Allenton 
TBaldwin, Elizabeth, Garden Street School, 
Pawtucket 

Boden, Herbert Harold, 287 Orms St., Provi- 
dence 

*Bray, Marion B., 101 Tupelo Hill Dr., 
Cranston 


South Carolina 


Burdick, Annie P., 294 Pleasant St., Rumford 

Burton, Caroline A., Chepachet 

Crocker, Helen Lawrence, 24 Dudley Ave., 
Newport 

Crumley, Laura J., 21 Glenwood Ave., Crans- 
ton 

Foerster, Lloyd, 105 Coyle Ave., Pawtucket 

Harkins, John M., Supt. of Schools, 35 
Joyce St., Warren 

Howard, Marie R., 29 Modena Ave., Provi- 
dence 

Howard, Roy W., St. Dunstan’s School, 
Providence 

Kelley, Elizabeth M., 22 Winthrop Ave., 
Providence 

Laudati, Caroline A., 38 Lowell Ave., Provi- 
dence 

McEvoy, Alice H., Greene School, Provi- 
dence 

McNally, Wayne W., Bishop Junior High 
School, Providence 

Monahau, Catherine, 20 Summer wot., Provi- 
dence 

Nagel, Wilma I., 26 Colony Ave., Greenwood 

O’Connell, Margaret M., Cranston Ave., 
Newport 

Peabody, Robert W., 110 Paul St., Provi- 


dence 

Piche, Elizabeth M., Harrisville School, Har- 
risville 

Reverend Mother Superior, Convent of Jesus 
Mary, Providence 

+Salesses, Margaret M., Summit Avenue 
School, Providence 

Scanlon, Mary V., Walley School, Bristol 

Teasdale, Russell E., 184 Main Rd., North 
Riverton 

Tennant, Charlotte C., Howland School, 
Providence 

Townend, Mrs. Beatrice L., 136 W. Main 
St.. Wickford 

Tuttle, Frederick, 123 Granite St., Westerly 

Waterman, Wilma S., Whipple Avenue 
School, Cranston 

Williams, Ruth A., 19 George St., Westerly 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Alcorn, Maurice, 1015 Wildwood, Columbia 

Anderson, Mrs. Alice W., Northside Schooi, 
Anderson 

Anderson, Mrs. Helen L., 401 Anderson St., 
Greenville 

Arant, Morgan D., 10 Windsor Dr., Green- 
ville 

Baird, P. D., 1708 Mill St., Camde 

Baker, W. Gary, Elementary School, Ww alter- 
boro 

Bauknight, J. V., Box 37, Chester 

Beasley, J. Edwin, Elementary School, 
Blacksburg 

Beckham, R. S., Moore School, Columbia 

Beek, R. E., 2208 Nance St., Newberry 

Benton, Wyatt H., 108 N. French St., Lan- 
caster 

Berry, J. Howard, Liberty Homes School, 
North Charleston 

Bigby, Elizabeth, 725 Clemson House, Clem- 
son 

Boroughs, Paul C., Dillon : 

Boykin, Alexander H., Box 26, Camden 

Branche, Mary, Elementary School, Saluda 

Brewton, R. R. Rt. 1, Moore 

Brown, Isaac C., Box 5312, Columbia 

Burriss, Susie, Box 1473, Greenville 

Carson, Mrs. Louise G., Elementary School, 
Beaufort 

*Castine, W. J., Taylor School, Columbia 

Corcoran, Albert C., Tillman School, Navy 
Yard 

Crowley, W. B., Box 302, Manning 
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South Carolina 


Cunningham, Mrs. Leona C., 414 E. Arch 
St., Lancaster 

Cunningham, Roy, Carver School, Florence 

Davis, Nan, Box 624, Sumter 

Dawkins, R. P., Spartanburg County Train- 
ing School, Fair Forest 

4 Edward A., Thornwell School, Harts- 
ville 

Earle, Sarah Lee, 14 Asbury Ave., Greenville 
Edwards, Katharine P., 14 Woodville Ave., 
Greenville 

Ellis, Roy J., Schneider School, Columbia 
Flickling, A. L., 1300 W. Palmetto St., Flor- 


ence 

Foxworth, Mrs. Carolin H., 28 Park Ave., 
Sumter 

Fraizier, J. W., Parcher School, Charleston 

Fry, Mrs. Effie S., 235 McDaniel Ave., 
Greenville 

Golightly, Howard B., Chicora Grade School, 
Naval Base 

Grimes, Edward G., 200 Dunbar St., Green- 


ville 

Haddon, W. M., Honea Path 

Hammond, Clarence E., 813 Dunbar St., 
Greenville 

Hanson, C. C., Jr., Rt. 4, Lancaster 

Harrell, M. M., Donaldson School, Greenville 

Harvey, C. B., Hamrick School, Columbia 

Harvey, Pearl, 1000 Sunset Dr., Columbia 

Hauser, Charlie B., 60 S. Liberty St., Spar- 
tanburg 

Hauser, L. Milton, 461 Drayton Ave., Spar- 
tanburg 

Hawthorne, Mark F., Supt., Box 439, An- 
derson 

Hoffmeyer, Andrea A. A., Rt. 2, Box 185, 
Florence 

Holley, D. L., Rt. 5, Darlington 

Hopkins, George W., State Department of 
Education, Columbia 

Horde, Robert L., Box 452, Pageland 

Huffman, Mrs. Minerva G., Rt. 1, Lykes- 


land 

Hunt, W. A., 608 Summit Ave., Anderson 

Jenkins, Edward H., Rhett School, Charles- 
ton 

Jones, Leah, Ridgeland School, Ridgeland 

Keever, Ruth C., Crafts Public School, 
Charleston 

Keith, Irene H., Mill School, Pickens 

Kelly, Marilyn, Katherine St., Easley 

Kennedy, Ezekiel W. C., Jr., 60 Hudson St., 
Bennettsville 

Kennon, Mrs. Dorothy, Brewtontown School, 
Greenville 

Kilgore, Mrs. Laura, 209 Wardlaw S&St., 
Greenville 

Kirkpatrick, Palmer M., Central School, 
Sumter 

Leatherwood, A. M., Jr., Oakland Avenue 
School, Spartanburg 

Ledbetter, Elizabeth V., 804 Clahoun St., 
Anderson 

Madden, Cresswe.t W., 1716 Williams St., 
Columbia 

McArthur, L. C., Jr., Dir. of Elem. Educ., 
Orangeburg 

McCown, J. Harold, Elementary School, 
Conway 

McCuen, Mrs. Mary H., Rt. 4, Greenville 

McIntosh, C. O., P.O. 172, Allendale 

McKim, James T., 600 N. White St., Lan- 
caster 

Miller, J. A., Box 1134, Florence 

Mills, Lucile, Box 192, Estill 

Moody, Walter M., 20 Calhoun St., Great 
Falls 

Muckenfuss, Mrs. Frances L., Box 714, Sum- 
merville 
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Mundy, Carol Hill, 4500 Deveraux Rd., Co. 
lumbia 

Munzenmaier, Thad A., Graded School, North 
Charleston 

ears A. T., Jr., Rt. 4, Ebenezer Rd., Rock 

i 

Patterson, Joe E., Box 546, St. George 

Pinson, B. S., Thornwell School, Clinton 

Porter, S. A., Supt., Box 116, Ninety Six 

Powell, Cecil L., Southside School, Spartat 


burg 

magento, Helen, 321 Hampton Ave., Green 
ville 

Ramsey, M. O., Rt. 2, Box 4, Sumter 

Rhodes, E. C., Box 9, Marion 

Riser, R. L., 634 Park Dr., Rock Hill 

Rogers, Elbert E., Carver School, Columbi: 

a William Earl, Central School, Wood 
ru 

Sawyer, Mrs. Gabriele S., Rt. 2, North 

Smalls, Louis B., 409 Orange St., George- 
town 

Southerlin, W. B., Columbia 

Stackhouse, Esther, Supt. of Educ., Marion 

Stone, R. H., East Gantt School, Greenville 

Suber, Mrs. Nellie H., Graham School, 
Greenville 

Swinton, Mrs. Sylvia P., 2507 Laurel St., 
Columbia 

Thompson, Everette J., 518 W. Oakland 
Ave., Sumter 

Toole, Norman C., Dorchester’ Terrace 
School, Naval Base 

Ulmer, T. H., Hartsville 

Van Landingham, Alma, Box 14, Easley 

Voigt, Caroline, Logan School, Columbia 

Walker, J. Wilbur, 427 Birnie St., Greenville 

bas pa R. H., 121% N. Spruce St., Rock 

i 

Watson, Robert W., 477 W. Henry St., 
Spartanburg 

Wayne, Ainsley C., Public School, Bethune 

Wetherbee, Carl A., Box 81, Rt. 2, Sumter 

Whaley, Mrs. Lula E., Seaside School, 
Edisto Island 

White, Isaac, McBeth School, Union 
White, Lena E., 214 Echols St., Greenville 

Whitner, Mrs. Beatrice, 15 Glover St., 
Greenville 

Wiley, I. C., Jr., Mayo School, Darlington 

Wofford, R. H., Berkeley Grammar School, 
Moncks Corner 

Woodruff, William A., Jr., Slater-Marietta 
School, Slater 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


os * ae Laura B., 326 S. Minnesota, Sioux 

Falls 

Bensley, Marvin L., Public School, Webster 

Bissell, E. H., Whittier School, Sioux Falls 

Case, Ethel D., Box 1235, Aberdeen ; 

ae, Mable E., 1514 Ninth St., Rapid 
city 

Freigang, Laverna C., Box 564, Lead 

Gowan, A. M., Sioux Falls College, Sioux 
Falls 

Groat, Lloyd M., 811% St. Cloud St., Rapid 
City 

Jarchow, Mrs. Orylle, 1227 Columbus St. 
Rapid City 

Johnston, Louise A., Spearfish 

Just, Mrs. Helene, Platte . 

Lee, Mrs. Ellen M., Rise Bldg., Rapid City 

Leistikow, Lydia, 18 Eighth Ave. N.E., Aber- 
deen 

Linderman, Mrs. Hazel, 202 Prospect St. 
Vermillion 

McIntyre, R. C., 302 E. 19th St., Sioux Falls 

Neubauer, Helen, Garfield School, Aberdeen 

Newkirk, Rachel, 817 W. 11th, Sioux Falls 
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Oyan, Joseph M., 1725 S. Menlo, Sioux Falls 

Platt, Laura J., 512 Quincy St., Rapid City 

Reierson, Edna, 421% S. Main St., Aberdeen 

Rogge, Charles H., Hawthorne School, Sioux 
Falls 

Royhl, Ella M., 302 E. 18th St., Sioux Falls 

Sanger, Thora Olive, 318 E. Fourth Ave., 
Mitchell 

*Scown, Gladys H., 129 Main St., Rapid City 

Van Tassell, Ardath, Longfellow School, 
Mitchell 

Venoss, Mabel P., General Beadle School, 
Sioux Falls 

Wagner, Ruth, 201 W. Second Ave., Mitchell 

Walsh, Catherine, 311 S. Yale, Vermillion 

Williams, Richard B., 1239 Pine St., Sturgis 

Wilson, Mildred M., Rise Bldg., Rapid City 

Winther, Ruth, 901 Fulton St., Rapid City 

Zeimet, Ida, 609%4 St. Joe, Rapid City 


TENNESSEE 


Adams, H. R., 322 E. Lytle St., Murfreesboro 
Adams, Howard K., Glenview School, Nash- 
ville 

Agee, Mrs. Susie B., Cedar Hill 

Allen, Mrs. U. C., Rt. 1, Jackson 
Anderson, Esse L., 399 N. Garland, Memphis 

Armstrong, Mrs. George M., Circulation Li- 
brary, Columbia 

Bailey, Carrie, Paris 

Bailey, Mrs. Etta S., Coleman School, Lucy 
Ballew, Mrs. Mary Y., West View School, 
Chattanooga 

Barry, Mrs. Louise P., Ransom _ School, 
Nashville 

Bateman, Mrs. H. L., Hillcrest Ave., Nash- 
ville 

Batey, J. S., 1605 Greenhill Dr., Nashville 
Batey, Martha, Anqui School, Madison 
Beard, Nancy L., South Side School, John- 
son City 

Beard, Mrs. Ruth F., Arlington 

Bell, Gerald L., 2308 Washington Pike, Knox- 
ville 

Bennett, J. H., Brighto 
Benson, Mrs. Edna B., 
Knoxville 

Bird, Mrs. Elsie, Greeneville 

Blades, Kenneth E., Box 368, Maryville 
Blair, R. M., Kate Wilson School, Hartsville 
Bland, Andrew B., 55 S. Parkway E., Mem- 
phis 

Bond, George B., Linden School, Oak Ridge 

Bond, T. J., Soddy 

Bowers, Mrs. James E., Box 321, Elizabeth- 
ton 

Boze, Charles, Brick Church School, Nash- 
ville 

Bradberry, J. P., 403 Baird St., Milan 

Branch, Mrs. Martha, Teter School, Lucy 
Brent, Mary, 207 Fairfax Ave., Nashville 
Brinkley, J. L., Jr., 851 S. Wellington St., 
Memphis 

Brixey, Helon, 2628 Fairmont Blvd., Knox- 
ville 

Brooks, Hugh, 1119 S. Maine, Columbia 
Brown, J. E., 3109 Berkley Dr., Chattanooga 

Brown, Julian C., Smith School, Chatta- 
nooga 

Burchfield, Maude, 417 Johnson Ave., Eliza- 
bethton 

Burkhart, Mrs. Aline, Lockeland School, 
Nashville 

Burkitt, Frances, Hamilton School, Nashville 

Burns, Paul C., Washington School, Kins- 
port 

Burt, Gaston, 409 Riverside Dr., Columbia 
Burton, Nell, 932 West End, Franklin 

Butts, W. T., Early School, Nashville 

Cannon, Mary E., Box 566, Paris 


n 
Middlebrook Pike, 


Tennessee 


Carson, Mrs. Rose C., Douglas School, John- 
son City 

Carter, J. Ray, 112 Graycroft Rd., Madison 

Cartwright, Priscilla, 1087 Alice Ave., Mem- 


phis 
Cash, Harry T., Porter School, Memphis 
Cason, Mrs. Margaret F., Arlington 
Cate, Jacqueline, Coltewah 
Cate, Margaret, 507 N. 14th St., Nashville 
Cates, Paul, Cloudland School, Roan Moun- 


tain 
Chenault, Robert N., Warner School, Nash- 


ville 

Clabough, Hugh C., 706 Mt. Vernon Circle, 
Chattanooga 

Clay, Norman, 307 E. I St., Elizabethton 

Cleland, Kenneth L., 138 E. Grand Ave., 
Johnson City 

Coe, Miles H., Delano 

ss Phillis U., Elementary School, Heis- 
e 

Cole, O. C., 115 Pine St., Jackson 

Collins, Eugene S., Junior High School, 
Niota 

a William H., 2102 Eastwood Ave., Nash- 
ville 

Cm. Norman, 2512 Belmont Blvd., Nash- 
ville 

Cooper, Mrs. Louise, Forest Hill 

Couch, Esther, 1154 Highland Dr., Chat- 
tanooga 

Cowell, Grace, 942 Southgate Rd., Knoxville 

Crabtree, Oscar R., York School, Jamestown 

Crittenden, Miss E. L., 1560 Florida St., 
Memphis 

Croft, W. D., Rt. 3, Box 167A, Memphis 

— Margaret, Johnson School, Johnson 
ity 

Crumley, Arthur, Rt. 5, Elizabethton 

Cummings, Hallie, Martha Vaught-Rural Rd., 
Nashville 

Cunningham, Ben A., 110 Stamps St., Rog- 
ersville 

Darden, Byrns L., Austin Peay State Col- 
lege, Clarksville 

Daugherty, Buford, New Hope School, Fair- 
view 

Davis, Mrs. Ivanetta H., Clifton School, 
Nashville 

Davis, William, Thompson Lane School, 
Nashville 

Dean, Dorothy, Collierville 

Deen, Pearl, Grahamwood School, Memphis 

Deiggins, A. C., 501 W. Church St., Greene- 
ville 

DePriest, W. H., 3928 Burrus Ave., Nashville 

Desonne, James A., Pine Valley School, Oak 
Ridge 

Dinwiddie, Parker, Morris Chapel School, 
Morris Chapel 

Dobbins, S. F., 711 S. Lynn Ave., Elizabeth- 
ton 

Dobbins, Winifred, Williston 

Dodd, Herbert R., Cedar Hill School, Oak 
Ridge 

Doss, Knox C., Box 13, Gallatin 

Doty, Mrs. B. A., 416 Park St., Greeneville 

Douglas, Hallie Johnson, 310 Malvern St., 
Memphis 

Dowdy, Roy, Box 342, Lebanon 

Downer, Mrs. E. M., 1723 Saxton St., Knox- 
ville 

Drummond, Harold D., George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville 

Dunbar, J. R., 510 Walnut St., Erwin 

Dunn, Elizabeth, 105 Bryan Ave., Dickson 

+Duyck, L. W., Oakwood School, Knoxville 

Dye, Neelie, Court House, Shelbyville 

Eager, Orlo R., Howell School, Clarksville 

Earhart, Orville, Hermitage yf 

Edgar, Mrs. L. G., 807 Curtis, Paris 
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Tennessee 


- hy Mrs. E. B., 2110 Early Ave., Nash- 

ville 

Epperson, Mrs. Audrey G., Vollentine School, 
Memphis 

Erranton, J. W., Tarbox School, Nashville 

Erwin, Mrs. Clara, White Co. Schools, 
Sparta 

Estes, Morris R., Tusculum School, Nashville 

Evans, Mrs. Fay B., Box 297, Rockwood 

Everett, Wade, 1706 County Hospital Rd., 
Nashville 

Farley, Jere, 6 Central Ave., Tullahoma 

Fennell, Mrs. Mary M., Skaggston School, 
Blaine 

Fewell, Mrs. H. E., Sherwood Dr., Knoxville 

Field, Mary, 128 West End St., Centerville 

Finchum, R. N., Box 96, Clinton 

Forrest, Mrs. Bertha, 1162 Peabody Ave., 
Memphis 

Fort, William H., 904 26th Ave. N., Nashville 

Foster, Mrs. Lou Hill, Box 282, Tracy City 

*Fry, Elouise W., Dan Millis School, Nash- 
ville 

Fullerton, G. E., Rt. 7, Jackson 

Furney, Charles P., Highland View School, 
Oak Ridge 

Fuson, R. E., Mt. View School, Nashville 

Galloway, Donnell M., 2513 Parkview Ave., 
Knoxville 

Gamble, Leonard E., Rt. 2, Goodlettsville 

Geasland, Mrs. F. D., Harriman 

Gibbs, Lacy, Leoma 

Gilliam, Mrs. Norris, Goodlettsville 

Gilliam, Thelma, Dalewood School, Nashville 

Gist, Myrtle, 201 N. Church, Sparta 

Givens, David, Elementary School, Somer- 
ville 

= Mrs. Annie S., 17 S. Rembert, Mem- 
phis 

Grimes, Edith, Stokes School, Nashville 

Groomes, Stella Mae, 414 N. 16th St., Nash- 
ville 

Grubb, Mrs. 
Chattanooga 

Hamm, Bess, 1576 Glenview, Memphis 

Hansborough, Lucile, 746 Georgia, Memphis 

Hardy, J. H., 510 Owen St., Knoxville 

Hargrove, Mrs. Ruby, 307 Carter St., Colum- 


Muriel C., 1000 Dodds Ave., 


bia 

Harper, Mrs. Margaret, 44 Flat Iron Bldg., 
Chattanooga 

Harris, E. R., 3511 Gallatin Rd., Nashville 

Hatley, Guy, 1100 Eastdale, Nashville 

Haynes, Mrs. Clara P., Central School, Chat- 
tanooga 

Hendrix, W. B., Rt. 5, Johnson City 

Herndon, Mrs. Florence S., 3445 Hampton 
Ave., Nashville 

Herrell, Mrs. Leota, Rt. 1, Knoxville 

Highers, Mrs. William, Donelson School, 
Hermitage 

Hinton, Janie, James School, Eads 

Hobson, Louis B., Lester School, Memphis 

Hogle, Elizabeth B., 2307 Elliston Pl., Nash- 
ill 


vue 

Holt, Lewis, Soldiers Memorial School, New 
Tazewell 

Homan, Janie, 1501 E. 12th St., Chattanooga 

Hood, Margaret H., 110 Valley View Dr., 
North Chattanooga 

Hornaday, W. O., 237 S. Seminold Dr., Chat- 
tanooga 

Hovious, Mrs. 
Nashville 

Howard, Smith, Elementary School, Pulaski 

Huckaba, C. J., Parkview School, Jackson 

Hudgens, E. W., 1702 Stratford Ave., Nash- 
ville 

Hulme, Albert L., Rt. 2, Dyersburg 

Humphreys, Mrs. Charles C., Cordova School, 
Cordova 
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Mary, 2511 Natchez Trace, 


Hurt, Mary E., Peabody School, Memphis 

Hurt, Ruth, 151 Vandalia Rd., Oak Ridge 

Huskey, I. L., 3542 Feathers St., Knoxville 

Hyder, Alice, Riverview Rd., Elizabethton 

Hyder, Gretchen, East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Johnson City 

Ingram, Mrs. Ernest D., 913 
Nashville 

Isom, Mrs. Inez, Elementary School, Eden- 


Solley Dr., 


wo 

Jahn, Erich W., Lookout Mountain 

James, Mrs. Jack, Joelton 

Johnson, Mrs. Iris H., Rt., 1, 

Johnson, Margaret, 1743 
Memphis 

Johnson, W. C., Alton Park School, Chatta- 
nooga 

Johnston, 
nooga 

Joslin, Rosie L., 1910 S. Hamilton Rd., Nash- 
ville 


Knoxville 


Galloway Ave., 


Eula A., Court House, Chatta- 


Kelley, Ester, 2635 Union Ave., Memphis 
Kelley, Mrs. Mabel, Jasper 

Kiger, Margaret, Barren Plains School, 
Springfield 

Krause, Wilbert E., Broadway & Wells, 
Knoxville 

Kyker, C. M., Georgetown Rd., Cleveland 


Lester, Mrs. Nancy C., 2202 Jefferson, Mem- 
phis 
Link, Mrs. T. B., Stratton School, Johnson 


City 

Lockhart, Mrs. Wyly C., Benton Co. Schools, 
Camden 

Lotspeich, Mrs. Ethel W., 176 S. Crest Rd., 
Chattanooga 

Maddux, Lucille, Murphy School, Nashville 

Margrave, Mrs. G. T., 216 N. Kingston Ave., 
Rockwood 

Mathis, Mrs. G. C., Green School, Nashville 

Maxwell, W. C., Woodland School, Oak Ridge 

May, Mrs. Amanda B., Park Avenue School, 
Nashville 

McBee, Floyd T., Rt. 1, Concord 

McCarley, James A., 1824 Maple St., Hum- 
boldt 

McCasland, Mrs. Nell C., Union Hill School, 
Goodlettsville 

McCorkle, Margaret, 578 Hollywood, Mem- 
phis 

McCrory, Ramon S., 406 E. Gaines, Lawrence- 
burg 

McDaniels, Hettie, 812 Henderson Pl., Mem- 
phis 

McGehee, Miss Charlie Irene, Lee School, 


aris 
McGehee, W. Ross, Glenwood School, Oak 
Ridge ig) 
McIver, C. T., Elementary School, McKenzie 
McLeod, Helen, North Side School, Johnson 
Cit 
MeMillian, N. B., Box 35A, Cookeville | 
McMurray, Mrs. Gladys, Oriel St., Nashville 
Meeks, Mrs. Mildred E., 287 Paliside, Mem- 
phis 
Merriwether, M. D., 808 N. 
Jackson : . 
Miller, Talmadge, Allen School, Nashville ' 
Miller, Mrs. W. B., 208 S. Main St., Erwin 
Mills, L. I. Jr., Elementary School, Frank- 


Hays Ave., 


in 
Mills, L. I., 605 Jefferson St., Shelbyville 
Monroe, J. N., East Dale School, Chatta- 
nooga ; 
Moore, John, Berry School, Nashville. 
Morris, John S., Jr., West Jackson School, 
Jackson 
Morton, Mrs. J. R., Moscow School, Moscow 
Moss, Mrs. C. O., Ross School, Nashville 
Murphy, Mrs. Mary E., 1087 Walk PI. 
Memphis 








Myers, Stanley, 409 E. C St., Elizabethton 

Neil, Robert G., Clemons School, Nashville 

Neville, Geraldine, Rossville 

Newton, Mrs. Lillian M., 1872 Glenview Ave., 
Memphis 

Nichols, age Brown School, Chattanooga 

Oliver, John A., 2000 Greenwood Ave. .» Nash- 


ville 
Owen, Mrs. P. M., Dunbar School, 
City 
Guadion, Mrs. Corinth, Backwoods School, 
Roan Mountain 
Parker, Reba, Glenwood School, Chattanooga 
Parkes, R. B., Joy School, Nashville 
Parkinson, Rose, East High School, Mem- 
phis 
Parks, Mrs. Sadie, 1604 Observatory Dr., 
Nashville 


Pate, Florence, 2606 Everett, Memphis 

Patterson, W. H., 5609 Knob Rd., Nashville 

Patton, Mrs. Irene H., Henry School, Chat- 
tanooga 

Patton, Samuel W., Rt. 1, Hermitage 

Pierce, Mack, 612 W. I St., Elizabethton 

—— Alois, Bethel Grove School, Mem- 


Johnson 


Phice, Walter C., Keystone School, Johnson 


males, Mrs. J. A., Box 126, Finley 

Reagan, Margaret, Karns School, Byington 

Rhoton, Wiley H., Clifton Hill School, Chat- 
tanooga 

eikestnen, Eleanor, Maury School, Memphis 


Richardson, Julia Ruth, East Brainerd 
School, Chattanooga 
Ridgway, Mrs. Caroline H., Greenwood 
School, Clarksville 
Riggs, R. O., Beaumont School, Knoxville 
Roberson, Lake, Edward’s Point School, 
Daisy 
Robertson, Glenn, Inskip School, Knoxville 


Robinson, Lavinia, Inglewood School, Nash- 
ville 

Robinson, Lessie Mai, Bell School, Dyersburg 

Rochelle, J. H., Box 64, Ripley 

Roland, H. I., State Training School, Mem- 


phis 
Ross, E. L., 1875 Oak, N.W., Cleveland 
Sandusky, Evelyn, Lincoln School, Kingsport 
Saunders, Mrs. La Verne, 3688 Jackson Ave., 
Memphis 
see Tom K., 616 Cheatham St., 


Schmitt, Se R., Bess Shepherd School, Chat- 
tanoo 

Schultz” Sill, 460 Fourth St. N.W., Cleveland 

Schultz, Hartley J., Elm Grove School, Oak 
Ridge 

Seale, Ada, Flenniken School, 


Union 


Knoxville 
Seay, Robert, Burton School, Nashville 
Sebralla, Edna, 1756 Carr Ave., Memphis 


Sevedge, Mrs. Katherine B., 3717 Van Nuys, 
Memphis 

Shelton, Mrs. Lois, Brunswick 

Shelton, P. C., South Jackson School, Tulla- 
homa 

Simmons, Winton, Gragg School, Memphis 

Simons, Miss Harry Mae, 731 Hastings St., 
Memphis 

Shenesn, R. J., 617 Fairview Ave., Murfrees- 
boro 

Sims, Iva, Una School, Nashville 

Sliger, I. T., 2821 Magnolia Ave., 

Sloan, Mrs. George E., 
Schools, Columbia 
Smallwood, W. G., Rt. 2, Bristol 

Smith, Annie Lou, Box 92, Medon 

Smith, Mrs. Ernest, Mulberry 

Smith, Mrs. Frances H., 2305 Pierce Ave., 
Nashville 


Knoxville 
Maury County 


Tennessee 


Smith, Mrs. Mary M., 623 Vine St., 


nooga 
Southall, Dr. Maycie K., Peabody College 
For Teachers, Nashville 


Chatta- 


Soe, Mrs. Grace, 900 Madison St., Clarks- 
ville 
Spurlock, Charles, Green School, Whites 


Creek 
Standley, Fred V., Alexander School, Jack- 
son 
Stanfill, Jack, 1101 Sixth Ave. N., Nashville 
Stanton, Imelda, 1950 Linden Ave. .» Memphis 
Stephens, Mrs. W. H., Leeville School, 
Martha 
Stone, Paul, Rt. 2, Bristol 
Strong, Mrs. Sarah, Atoka 
Sugg, Martha H., Knox School, 
Susong, Mrs. Joe, 105 Union St., 
ne Louis, 
noog 
Talley. Lucille, 1904 Fatherland St., 
Tate, Mrs. O. J., 


Nashville 
Greenville 
Carpenter School, Chatta- 


Nashville 
212 N. Fairground, Jackson 
Tate, W. M., 1427 Pennock Ave., Nashville 
Taylor, Cain, Trenton 

570 Walker Ave., 


Taylor, Mrs. Leslie H., 
Memphis 

Temple, Martha, 299 S. Fifth St., Union 
ity 

Terry, Roy B., East Lake School, Chatta- 
nooga 

—- Ervin H., Route 3, Box 261, Shelby- 
ville 

i Mrs. Lillian, Lockett School, Knox- 
ville 

Thgpee, R. Lee, 228 Memorial Bldg., Nash- 
ville 


Tagpoem, J. B., Woodmont School, Nash- 

ville 

Thrasher, J. A. Livingston 

Tidwell, Kenneth W., Elementary School, 
Joelton 


Tilson, Mrs. Lucille, Greeneville 

Tipton, Edmond M., Antioch School, Antioch 

— Mrs. Ina, 2813 Blair Blvd., Nash- 
ville 

Troutman, Mrs. Beulah, 5600 Pinelawn Ave., 
Chattanooga 

Tyler, James W., Box 1237, Nashville 

Vaughan, Mrs. Aly ne J., Rt. 6, Nashville 

—_ Thomas §&., 1531 Ninth Ave. N., Nash- 
ville 

Walden, F. Dearing, Blanton’s Chapel School, 
Manchester 

Walker, Mrs. 
Memph is 

Wallace, Elizabeth H., 706 Mississippi Blvd., 
Memphis 

Wallis, Hawthorne, 
Springfield 

Ward, James C., Supt. of Schools, Sparta 

Waterhouse, Mrs. Tina S., 4718 Florida Ave., 
Chattanooga 

White, D. G., Elementary School, Savannah 

Wilkinson, Alice, 1301 Dickerson Rd., Nash- 


ville 
J. H., Spring Creek Rd., 


Williams, Mrs. 

Jackson 
Wilson, Claude A., 311 A St., Lenoir City 
Wilson, Woodrow, 1533 Highland Ave., Cleve- 


land 
1614 Highland Ave., Co- 


Windrow, E. H., 
lumbia 

Womack, Darwin W., Spring City 

Wood, Dudley, Gower School, Nashville 

bent Dorothy, Sanderson School, Chat- 
tanoo 

Woodruff, Mrs. Bryan, Watauga Ave., Eliza- 
bethton 

Woolard, Mrs. J. W., 1226 17th Ave. &., 
Nashville 


Margaret L., Bruce School, 


Main Street School, 
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Tennessee 


Wright, Mrs. Charles, Sunnyside School, 
Chattanooga 

Wright, Mrs. Lelo C., Jackson School, Her- 
mitage 

Wyatt, Lewis, Rt. 2, Box 310, Cleveland 

Young, Mrs. Irene L., 4801 Utah Ave., Nash- 
ville 


TEXAS 


Acker, Archie, Box 114, New Deal 

Ahrens, Dr. Maurice R., 515 N. Carancahua, 
Corpus Christi 

Allen, Mrs. H. D., Jr., Box 148, El Campo 

Allen, H. Kermit, Morehead School, El Paso 

— * T. G., Elizabeth Street School, Corpus 

rist 

Ander, Willard N., Box 85, Lago 

Anderson, Mrs. Amelia B., Sta. A., Box 
3416, El Paso 

Anderson, Charles F., Bowie School, Dallas 

Anderson, Edmond C., 1521 Villars St., Dallas 

Anderson, George, 314 T. L. Overture St., 
Cuero 

Andrus, H. McKee, 1317 Laurel Ave., La 
Marque 

Anthony, J. M., Fair Park School, Abilene 

Appling, Mrs. Kate M., Prairie Lea 

Archer, Mrs. W. T., 4427 Airline Dr., Hous- 
ton 

Armstrong, C. L., 1710 S.W. Military Dr., 
San Antonio 

Armstrong, J. H., Box 991, Kilgore 

Arnaud, E. E., 419 University Ave., San 
Antonio 

Asberry, Mrs. Willie F., 1216 Ring St., Dallas 

Ashburn, Katherine, 2800 Scott St., Ft. 
Worth 

Aycock, Howard, Alamo School, El Paso 

Bailey, Gordon A., 2104 Townes Lane, Austin 

Bailey, Kathryn, 4362 Arbor, Houston 

Bain, A. W., Laidlow Bros., Dallas 

Baird, Delilia, Box 567, Rotan 

Baird, Marilee, 615 Herring Ave., Wac 

Baker, Coleman C., 1225 W. 7s Hn mh 
Sherman 

Baker, Francis, Furman School, Corpus 
Christ 

ag cl O., College Heights School, Abi- 

Balusek, Frank J., Asst. Supt., Box 1548, 
Bay City 

Banks, Lucy, 141 Lavaca St., San Antonio 

Barnett, Thomas Fred, Carrigan School, 
Wichita Falls 

Barron, W. L., 1910 Gurley Ave., Waco 

Bass, Lloyd B., Box 333, Bloomington 

Bates, Kyle K., Box 490, Kilgore 

_- Oran D., 1902 E. ‘Saunders St., Gates- 
ville 

Bay, James F., Box 182, Seabrook 

Becker, Eugenia, Donald School, Dallas 

Bedford, W. H., Box 716, Whitewright 

Bell, Mrs. Kate ; a 4368 Blodgett, Houston 

Bennett, Dean, Dir. of Elem. Educ., Admin. 
Bldg., Big Spring 

Benthul, Harless E., Preston Hollow School, 
Dallas 

am, Mrs. Iris, Jackson School, Lub- 


boc 
Berz, Esther, M., 1409 Taylor St., Wichita 
alls 
Berry, L. A., Fannin School, Abilene 
Bevis, R. E., 628 S. 12th St., Waco 
Biederman, Oscar | i Star. Rt., Woodsboro 
Biggers, D. , Skellytown 
Biles, Eula, 711 N. Pine St., San Antonio 
Binion, Forrest J., Box 36, Ysleta 
Birchfield, Robert H., 3713 Line Ave., Ama- 


rillo 
Bird, Nettie, 2023 Mitchell, Waco 
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Black, W. S., 1919 S. Kennedy St., Tyler 

ae, Mrs. Clara B., Box 494, Kings- 
ville 

Blasingame, C. T., Austin School, Corpus 
Christi 

Bolton, ‘Blake, 1006 Joliet, Plainview 

Boone, J. M., Box 68, Rus 

Boone, Mamie E., Rearan School, Dallas 

Boone, William, Lagow School, Dallas 

Boren, Gladys, Arcadia Park School, Dallas 

Bosse, Mrs. Edyth R., Eagle Ford School, 
Dallas 

Boston, J. M., Roscoe 

Boucher, C. H., Ward School, Karnes City 

Bowden, M. G., Casis School, Austin 

Bowen, Mrs. Veta H., Foster School, Dallas 

Bowles, Richard, 507 Westover Rd., Austin 

Boyle, Mrs. Reba S., 3906 Huron St., Houston 

Boyles, D. H., 1600 W. 18th St., Amarillo 

Boyles, Ola E., 807 Fairmont St., Amarillo 

Bracewell, Beth, 1417 Houston, Texas 

Bracken, W. Earl, 1811 N. Tenth St., Waco 

Bradford, W. T., Circle Park School, Ft. 
Worth 

Bradley, Maurine, Woodville 

Brand, Erwin, South Gate School, Corpus 
Christi 

Brandon, Mrs. Bertha M., Coordinator Ele- 
mentary Schools, Waco 

Brannen, Calvin, Box 871, Gladewater 

Bremer, Neville, 610 N. Buchanan, Amarillo 

Bright, J. B., 211 Forest Ave., Cleburne 

Bringhurst, Nancy, 3700 Ross Ave., Dallas 

Brock, Mrs. Hoyd E., Rt. 9, Box 685, Hous- 
ton 

Brown, Mrs. C. J., 543 Heights Blvd., Hous- 
ton 

Brown, C. R., Box 341, Clarendon 

Brown, Mrs. Caroline H., 118 Claremont St., 
San Antonio 

Brown, Mrs. Helen, 621 W. Euclid, San An- 
tonio 

Brown, Hubert J., Washington Heights 
School, Ft. Worth 

Brown, W. L., Box 622, Del Rio 

Browning, Bruce C., Box 1134, Spur 

Bryant, Eugene, Stockdale 

Buck, J. T., Lazono School, Corpus Christi 

Budd, Harrell, Trinity Heights School, Dallas 

Burk, V. C., Eliot School, Houston 

Caldwell, E. S., Box 206, Angleton 

Carl, Geneva, 3345 Wichita, Houston 

Carnes, Roy B., 1300 Galveston, Plainview 

Carraway, Alleen, 724 W. First Ave., Cor- 
sicana 

Carrell, Mrs. Theresa, Consultant in Elem. 
Educ., Texas Educ. Agency, Austin 

Carrington, E. B., White Oak Public Schools, 
Longview 

Carter, Mrs. Ruth, 2009 17th St., Lubbock 

Catledge, Faye, Brown School, Dallas 

Chambliss, S. W., 4210 Brandon, Beaumont 

Chrisman, Julia, 3030 Willing, Ft. Worth 

Christenberry, Agnes, 3216 Wabash, Ft. 
Worth 

Chumbley, Lona M., 2423 Woodhead, Hous- 
ton 

Clanton, Mayme, 1206 E. Third St., Big 
Spring 

Clayton, Eva Sue, 303 N. Frances, Terrell 

Clayton, Mrs. W. G., Drawer H, Columbus 

Clifton, H. Lee, Supt. of Schools, Gilmer 

Coates, Grady Rs Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Mt. Pleasant 

Cobb, Mrs. Sallie E., Bruni 

Cody, we Ban Wake Village School, Tex- 
arkana 

Coley, George, Edison School, Dallas 

Collins, Mrs. Stella M., 2621 Barbee St., 
Houston 
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Cooksey, H. Bennett, Pine Tree School, 
Greggton 

Cooper, Mrs. Allene S., 7117 Gammage St., 
Houston ’ 

Copeland, Robert H., 628 Story Ave., Irving 

Couch, Mrs. O. D., Looscan School, Houston 

Cox, John H., 528 W. Fifth St., Tyler 

Craig, Homer L., 300 E. Tuke, Pampa 

Creswell, Mrs. Rowena Clark, Box 5778, Col- 
lege Station 

Crews, Rachel M., La Marque 

Crockett, Pearl, 4101 Dover St., El Paso 

Cullum, Joe A., Smithville 

Culwell, Myrle, 4312 Locke St., Fort Worth 

Cunningham, Myron A., Dir. of Instr., Pub- 
lic Schools, Abilene 

Dade, B. E., 1401 Williams St., Dallas 

Daniel, Maud C., 2425 McFerrin, Waco 

Daniels, David, 1901 Sherman St., 
Prairie 

Daniels, Tom F., Kerrville 

+Darnell, W. L., Zavala School, Austin 

Davenport, W. P., Rt. 3, Hubbard 

Davidson, Violet B., 1109 Polk St., Amarillo 

Davis, D. E., Hunt School, Lubbock 

Davis, J. M., De Queen School, Port Arthur 

Davis, Kirwin K., Reinhardt School, Dallas 

Davis, O. L., Jr., Elementary School, Burle- 
son 

Davis, S. B., Travis School, Corpus Christi 

Dickerson, Curtis A., Travis School, Quanah 

Dickson, Mrs. Louise H., 3301 Brook Circle, 


Wac 
Mrs. Edgar Ellen, Clear Creek 


o 

Dinkins, 
Con. Ind. Dist., Webster 

Doerr, Marvin F., 1344 Stonewall St., New 

Braunfels 


Dorris, Charles A., Lynchburg School, Deer 
k 


Par 

Doty, Mrs. R. E., 1515 Marshall, Houston 

Douglass, Mrs. Louise, 1918 Rosewood St., 
Houston 

Duke, C. L., 9353 Forest Hills Blvd., Dallas 

Dunn, Raymond W., 1702 Wesley, Greenville 

Durrett, W. P., Henderson School, Dallas 

Eads, Charles V., 3906 Cheyenne Ter., Ama- 
rillo 

Eaton, Mrs. Fronia S., 538 W. Agarita, San 
Antonio 

Eaton, Roger N., 302 E. New Mexico St., 
Sweetwater 

Emig, Dorothy, 2351 Grant Ave., El Paso 

England, Byron, Box 1710, El Paso 

England, S. H., 1013 Maxfield, Waco 

Erney, Fred G., Colonial School, Dallas 

Erskine, Mary, 21 N. Adams, San Angelo 

Etter, Frank H., 757 E. N. 15th St., Abilene 

Evans, Carl, North High Mount School, Fort 
Worth 

Evans, E. T., 1513 Beverly, Amarillo 

Evans, I. C., Box 325, Burkburnett 

Evans, Idris, 217 E. Eighth St., Bonham 

Evans, Joe, Burnet 

Evans, Mrs. Zula H., 1430 W. Ashby PI1., 
San Antonio 

Eversole, Mrs. Opal, Box 1164, Freeport 

Falkenbury, Joe, 305 Forest Ave., Cleburne 

Falls, W. T., North Ward School, Snyder 

Farley, C. A., 812 Oak St., Merkel 

Favors, Wilfred Lee, Box 26, Valley View 

Ferguson, Garland P., Union Grove School, 


Gladewater 
Ferrell, D. H., 3939 Delaware Dr., 
Arthur 

tFertsch, L. M., Rt. 5, Box 211, Austin 
Finley, Thad E., 1409 Cedar St., Bonham 
Fisher, G. N., 3540 Avenue E., Fort Worth 
Fisher, Roy, 2408 Durham, Brownwood 
Flewellen, M. F., 717 Buchanan Ave., Tex- 


arkana 
Foerster, Cecile, 5701 Jackson St., Houston 


Grand 


Port 


Texas 


Forester, James A., 525 Cupples Rd., San 
Antonio 

Forsgard, Eddie Camille, 1122 N. 
Waco 

tFoster, A. N., Sul Ross State Teachers Col- 
lege, Alpine 

Foster, C. D., 1900 Castroville Rd., San An- 
tonio 

Foster, Inez, 106 Brittany Dr., San Antonio 

Fox, Dalton, 1017 MacArthur, Port Neches 

Fox, Elmer V., Sivells Bend 

Free, Raymond J., Box 620, Orange 

Freeland, Mrs. Alma Moore, Texas Educa- 
tion Agency, Austin 

Fronabarger, Elva, Box 357, Canyon 

Fuller, Howard E., 5218 Ave P, Galveston 

Fuller, Mrs. Thelma, 635 E. Mandalay Dr., 
San Antonio 

+Gammill, James R., 2208 32nd St., Lubbock 

Garcia, Mrs. Beth H., Box 148, San Diego 

Gardner, Maurine, East Ward School, Car- 
rizo Springs 

Gartrell, C. T., Travis School, Corsicana 

Gatewood, Gorden, Box 581, Tulia 

Gaydon, Bailey R., Mt. Auburn School, Dal- 


Fourth, 


las 

George, Catherine, Pershing School, San An- 
tonio 

Gibbons, J. L., Peeler School, Dallas 

Gibbs, Lida, 1501 Shafter St., San Angelo 

Gibson, Weldon, 515 N. Carancahua St., 
Corpus Christi 

Gilleland, Vada, Box 368, Ysleta 

Gilmore, J. E., 3520 Watt St., Dallas 

Ginn, O. B., 1513 Crockett St., Amarillo 

Givens, John L., 716 Margaret St., Kenedy 

Glass, Nellie May, Independent School Dist., 
Eagle Pass 

Glass, Nina B., Sanger School, Waco 

Glazener, S. M., Roberts School, Dallas 

Glimp, Mrs. Isie T., 2015 S. Flores St., San 
Antonio 

Gonzales, Manuel, 339 E. Hildebrand Ave., 
San Antonio 

Gooden, J. E., 3254 Berry Ave., Houston 

Gordon, Fred, Box 96, Olton 

Grady, Margaret, Onham School, Dallas 

Grantham, L. E., Independent School Dis- 
trict, Los Indios 

Graves, Harold, 4078 Hampshire Blvd., Fort 
Wort 

7Green, O. Harglos, 2118 N.W. 23rd St., Fort 
Worth 

Green, Mrs. T. C., Raymondville 

Green, Warren W., 416 E. Eighth St., Tyler 

Greene, P. H., Supt. of Schools, Box 88, 
Webster 

Greenlee, L. C., Box 696, Panhandle 

Greenwood, Max H., Box 851, Donna 

Griffin, H. S., George Peabody School, Dallas 

Grigsby, Mrs. Lee Hankins, 5008 Lyons Ave., 
Houston 

Groce, J. Verl, Vilas School, El Paso 

Gross, Homer R., Sam Houston School, 
Edinburg 

Groth, H. F., Cooperas Cove 

Grove, Charlotte, 2020 Carleton, Fort Worth 

Guerry, Royce H., Morningside School, Fort 
Worth 

Guess, Roy H., Box 3303, Beaumont 

Gustavson, Ruby, Box 1374, Kingsville 

Habern, Reo, North Waco School, Waco 

Haimbach, David, Hirsch School, Corpus 
Christi 

Hall, Norman, College & Ave. D., Killeen 

Hall, Susan J., 407 Parland P1l., San Antonio 

Hamilton, Lottie M., 1434 New York Ave., 
Fort Worth 

Hamilton, William Anderson, City Park 
School, Dallas 

Hammons, Lawrence C., Rt. 2, Overton 
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Hanna, Mrs. Pearl, Rural Supvr., Martins- 
ville 

Hardy, John B., 1505 B Wood, Big Spring 

Harrington, Harvey H., Sulphur Springs 

Harris, Dorothy Mae, Box 85, Overton 

— Paul McDonald, 3005 Rosedale, Dal- 
as 

Harrison, Drew W., 3445 Southland, Corpus 
Christi 

Harrison, Mrs. J. T., Box 112, Mission 

Harter, W. C., East Ward School, Borger 

Hartmann, Karl, Box 368, Fredericksburg 

Harvey, A. D., Box 1255, Kingsville 

Harvin, Mrs. R. R., Rural Supvr., 32 N. St. 
Sta., Nacogdoches 

Hassell, J. W., Henry Hotel, Mineola 

Haufler, Mrs. Louise Moore, 1002 Lee Hall 
St., San Antonio 

Havenhill, Ralph Clifford, Box 429, Big Lake 

Haynie, W. F., 1222 Thompson St., Borger 

Head, Mrs. Naomi, 3801 Herschal, Dallas 

Hebert, Mrs. Avis, 4006 Huey, Houston 

Heilig, Irma R., 119 Page Dr., San Antonio 

Heller, Joe H., Hillcrest School, San An- 
tonio 

— wr Floyd A., Box 213 C, Rt. 4, Ama- 
rillo 

Henderson, B. M., Austin School, Fort Worth 

Henderson, Belle, 401 N. Neches, Coleman 

Henderson, Tillman H., 1510 Jensen Dr., 
Houston 

Hendrick, Thomas W., Box 95, Sheffield 

Henry, J. S., 1118 S. Fourth St., Waco 

Herbert, Annie, 1300 Cleveland, Alvin 

Hibbert, John E., 1103 S. Willow St., Sher- 
man 

Hickman, E. W., Box 41, Sunray 

Hicks, W. K., Jr., 912 Buchanan Ave., Tex- 
arkana 

Higgins, Annie, 916 W. Mistletoe, San An- 


tonio 

Higgins, Stella, 916 W. Mistletoe, San An- 
tonio 

Hill, J. L., 607 S. Oak St., Arlington 

*Hill, J. Fritz, 1212 Elmwood, Fort Worth 

Hill, Lennon, Overton School, Lubbock 

= Richard M., 3180 S. Seventh St., Abi- 
ene 

= H. G., Van Zandt School, Fort 


Holland, Herman I., Frazier School, Dallas 
Hoiman, Sarah, 1505 W. Park Ave., Corsi- 


cana 

Hood, John N., Rt. 3, Box 165, Houston 

Hooker, Mrs. Emily, 122 Whittier St., San 
Antonio 

Hopkins, John R., Box 42, Archer City 

Hornaday, Mrs. Polk, 614 E. Raylor St., 
Harlingen 


House, J. T., Stonewall Jackson School, Den- 


ton 
Howell, Natha, 2405 Pearl Ave., Fort Worth 
Hoyt, Mrs. Anna K., Box 522 La Grange 
Hubach, Mrs. Elizabeth ins Box 1235, Kilgore 
— D. R., 516 S.W. Fifth Ave., Mineral 
ells 
Huff, Mrs. Beula, Box 863, Corsicana 
Huff, Dr. Z. T., Dean, Howard Payne Col- 
lege, Brownwood 
Humphrey, T. W., Woodson School, Abilene 
Hurley, Forrest, Riverside School, Fort 
Worth 
Imle, E. F., Ascarate School, Ysleta 
Isham, Opal, Box 1053, Arkansas Pass 
— B. J., Junior High School, Cleburne 
ackson, Carold, 200 N. Raynor St., El Paso 
Jackson, Clarice, 2604 Willing, Fort Worth 
tJacobs, R. C. T., 6419 Velasco Ave., Dallas 
tjJacquet, J. Martin, 958 E, Terrell Ave., 
Fort Worth 
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Jahnke, Dr. Henry A., 319 Glenwood Dr., 
Houston 

Jameson, Mrs. Namoi, 3601 Henderson St., 
El Paso 

Jay, Ike W., 1810 Sycamore, Abilene 

Jenkins, John C., Lorenzo 

Jetton, Trula Maud, 610 Third St., Lubbock 

Johnson, Eloise, 310 Church St., Lufkin 

Johnson, H. E., Washington School, Corpus 
Christi 

Johnson, J. T., 300 N. Martinez St., El Paso 

Johnson, Ruth E., Box 893, Alamo 

tJohnson, W. L. D., 2415 Dowling St., Hous- 
ton 

tJohnson, W. L. D., Jr., 2709 Perry Ave., 
Houston 

Jones, Charles L., 4515 Rosedale Ave., Austin 

Jones, Chas. R., Box 55, Van 

Jones, Edna Marie, City Schools, Abilene 

Jones, John R., Rt. 6, Henderson 

Jones, Reagan B., 225 S. Peach St., Tyler 

Jones, Robert E., Vickey School, Fort Worth 

Jones, Roy A., Box 186, Quinlan 

Jones, Ruby M., 927 N. 17th St., Waco 

Jones, Rufus P., Box 55, Terrell 

Jones, Verna, 2247 Bartlett, Houston 

Jordt, Elsie B., 318 Maverick St., San An- 
tonio 

Keas, W. W., Box 94, La Villa 

Keeble, Millicent, 2544 Stadium Dr., Fort 
Worth 

Keeney, Mabel, 3200 Wheeling St., El Paso 

Kelley, Frank E., Box 701, Pecos 

Kelly, Ernest J., Bunavista School, Borger 

Kelly, James D., Box 1824, Hawkins 

Kent, E. L., Box 222, Carrollton 

Kidd, Glenn, Gary School, Tyler 

Kiker, Bernice, 4012 Idlewild Rd., Austin 

Kilpatrick, M. E., 1104 Ruthnen St., Houston 

King, Electra D., 935 Pizer St., Houston 

Klein, Felix J., 12936 Sarah’s Lane, Houston 

Kloekler, Erma, Rt. 1, Box 157, Skidmore 

Knapp, S. Stanley, 2900 Fretz, Dallas 

Knowles, Mrs. Letha, Box 204, Hughes 
Springs 

Kollman, Lucille, 1103 W. Seventh St., 
Taylor 

Koon, J. Pope, Box 414, Cleburne 

Koonce, .. Houston School, Corpus 
Christi 

Kusbet, Mrs. Lucille, 906 Grove St., Clarks- 
ville 

Lacey, George W., 940 Lincoln Ave., Port 
Arthur 

Lamb, H. L., Grim School, Texarkana 

Lamkin, G. B.. We Supt., Cypress-Fair- 
banks Ind. School Dist., Cypress 

Lampin, Mrs. Dura, Box "237, Carthage 

Lancaster, Joe J., Sidney Lanier School, Dal- 


as 

Langford, Mrs. Jane, 1808 Newning, Austin 

Langford, M. L., 640 McCall St., Corpus 
Christi 

Lanham, W. S., 9906 Angora, Dallas 

Lauderdale, Doyle Coe, 1508 Third St., Galena 
ar 

Launer, G. O., 609 E. 16th St., Austin 

Lawson, Neal, Box 686, Malakoff 

Leetwich, Roy C., Box 235, Goldsmith 

Lewis, A. B., Box 336-B., Bandera 

Lewis, Mrs. ‘Abbie, St. John’s School, Hous- 
ton 

Lewis, Jessie A., Box 484, San Benito 

Lewis, Mts. Opal S., Box 135, Combes 

Lloyd, Jessica, 515 College Ave. , Fort Worth 

—_- Thomas C., Highland School, Plain- 


Lethe, Mrs. Carolyn, 4201 E. Rosedale, Fort 
orth 
Loeffler, H. W., 1322 Hicks Ave., San An- 
tonio 
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Loftin, T. B., Rt. 1, Box 280, Channelview 
Logan, | Mrs. M. I., 1913 Wiseman, Fort 


Wo 

hag tAlfred John, 1901 N. Akard, Dallas 
Loy, L. M., 1602 Oak St., Baytown 

Lux, Clara, 1326 S. Fifth St., Waco 

Mabrito, Dora, 217 S. Zarzamora, San An- 
ton1o 

Manning, Paul W., Box 49%, Madisonville 
Marchak, A. W., Alamo Elementary School, 
Galveston 

Marshall, Mrs. Lila, 1506 W. Cincinnati Ave., 
San Antonio 


Martin, Everett A., Giles School, Beaumont 

Martin, F. <A., Crockett School, Corpus 
Christi 

Martin, Howard H., Mills School, Dallas 


Martin, Ira, Bayles Schoo!, Dallas 

Martin, Lenvill, Box 145, Nacogdoches 
Mason, G. T., Box 238, New London 

Mason, Mrs. Katherine P., Box 450, Crockett 
Massey, Jackson, Box 1251, Commerce 


Masten, Reese, 166 W. 16th, Plainview 
Mathais, Mrs. E. Leroy, Rt. 7, Box 338 L, 
Dallas 


Matthews, Mrs. Lucy Mae, 2302 Monterey, 
San Antonio 


Maxwell, Lyle L., 1915 W. Olmos Dr., San 
Antonio 

May, Hubert I., Bonner School, Tyler 

Maybery, Mrs. Mary H., Letot School, Dal- 


as 
McCall, 


David B., Tr., 812 18th St., Plano 
McCarty, Barney W., 1206 Brentwood Rd., 
Austin 
McConnell, Margaret, 1601 S. Shepherd Dr., 
Houston 


McConoghy, Mrs. Hazel, 1642 W. Craig PI1., 
San Antonio 

McDade, J. C., 2210 Hutchins St., Houston 

McDavid, Finis E., Box 164, Kilgore 

MeDermand, Ester, 1050 Ave. E., Beaumont 

McDonald, Prof. Donald, 801 W. 30th, Austin 

McEachern, Mrs. Vernon, 822 W. Lullwood, 
San Antonio 

McFate Melvin B., Rt. 1, Box 213, Big 

r 


ng 
McG hee, Mildred, Box 898, Phillips 


McMillan, Joseph, 2308 Jordan St., Dallas 

McMillan, Mrs. M. C., 928 E. Terrell Ave., 
Fort Worth 

McNamee, L. V., 1408 Houston Dr. W., La 


Marque 
McNutt, Jack, Box 59, Ysleta 
McQuirk, Mrs. Virginia, Box 1006, Amarillo 
McRee, Kathryn, 320 Jackson Hill, Houston 
McWilliams, Alyce, 1775 Broadway, Beau- 
mont 
Meek, J. Aaron, Houston School, Pampa 
Mercey, Betty Y., 2916 Travis, Fort Worth 


Merchant, Mrs. Narrine D., Rt. 2, Box 300, 
Huntsville 

Merrett, Mrs. Luella, Rt. 11, Box 217, Fort 
Worth 

Miles, Mrs. Lillie B., 506 Everitt St., Lufkin 

Miller, David, Franklin School, Port Arthur 

Miller, Gladys, 126 Coventry Pl., Fort Worth 

Miller, Jacksie, 615 W. Elmira St., San An- 
tonio 

Miller, Richard V., Box 214, Hooks 

Miller, Sarah C., 1607 Polk, Amarillo 

Mills, Ellis M., Box 1265, Post 

Mitchell, C. Clyde, Central School, Tex- 
arkana 

Mitchell, Mrs. Nan J., 432 N. Guadalupe, San 
Marcos 

nee, Charles B., 126 Santa Fe Dr., Hous- 

on 


ees. O. D., East Handley School, 
Worth 


Fort 





Texas 


Montgomery, W. E., 214 North Dr., 
tonio 

Mooney, M. S., Box 146, Del Rio 

tMoore, C. L., 1704 E. 14th St., Austin 


San An- 


Moore, Felton, Spring Lake Park School, 
Texarkana 

oe Richard H., 121 W. Allendale, Pasa- 
ena 


Morgan, Glen, Box 262, Clute 

Morris, L. L., Box 47, Farmersville 

Morris, William J., Stonewall Jackson School, 
Dallas 

Morrow, W. O., 801 Acree Ave., Waco 

Moseley, Mrs. R. J., 3206 E. Alabama, Hous- 
ton 

Moses, Elsie, 2335 Irwin, Fort Worth 

Moten, L. M., Box 4045, Beaumont 

Moynahan, Bess, 340 Mary Louise Dr., San 
Antonio 

Murray, William E., Edcouch-Elsa Schools, 

dcouc 

Nabors, Cecil, Bryan 

Napper, Mrs. Gertie M., Box 783, Alamo 

Nash, Mrs. Bess S., 423 W. Hollywood Ave., 
San Antonio 

Nation, Robert W., 401 Samuels Ave., 
Worth 

Neal, Elma A., 510 E Dewey PI., San Antonio 

Neel, Mattie, 3808 Yoakum Blvd., Houston 

Neely, J. O., La Reunion School, Dallas 

Neighbors, Mrs. Alice, 935 Waverley, San 
Antonio 

Neumann, E. H., Alamo Heights School, San 
Antonio 

Nevins, James B., Crane 

Newton, Linden, Box 327, Vanderbilt 

Nichols, Mrs. Willie J., 226 W. Dewey PIl., 
San Antonio 

Noble, T. Norman, 2215 Aster, Ft. Worth 

Notley, Mrs. Connie E., Box 478, Lockhart 

Nottingham, Fredda, Dayton 

Olivier, Lois B., 3219 St. Emanuel St., 


ton 
fOrr, Louise, 925 Crockett St., Amarillo 
Ostro, Sylvia, 612% Patterson Ave., San An- 


Fort 


Hous- 


tonio 
fOtto, Dr. Henry J., University of Texas, 
Austin 


Page, Mrs. Nettie, T1823 Austin Rd., El Paso 

Parr, J. B., 538 De Forrest St., Corpus 
Christi 

Pate, Mrs. Elsie, 9130 Long Pt. Rd., Houston 

Patterson, J. W., 720 W. Chambers, Cleburne 

Patterson, William Rex A., 1206 E. Harrison, 
Harlingen 

Paulus, Marjorie, 405 Wiltshire, San Antonio 

Peavy, Mrs. Zella M., 1631 Barton Springs 
Rd., Austin 

Pemberton, H. B., Jr., 3707 preee bs Dallas 

Penn, A. S., 3023 ‘Lenway St., Dallas 

Perry, Mrs. Ray, Elementary School, Franks- 
ton 

Peters, Mrs. Charles F., 843 Avant St., San 
Antonio 

Peters, W. 

Peveto, Mrs. 


Garland 
2, Box 188, 


E., Freeman School, 
Theta N., Rt. 
Orange 


Phillips, Mrs. H. D., 

Phillips, Lillian, 1216 Olive “a El Paso 
tPierce, Dr. Thomas E., Box 3745, Denton 
Piland, Effie, 700 Willow, Beaumont 
Pilkington, J. G., Hassel School, Dallas 
Pleasant, Mrs. Mary E., Garrison 

Plimper "Leon C., Oak Park School, Corpus 


Christi 

Polk, Mrs. Gladys N., Curriculum Office, 
Freep. ort 

Polk, Hibbard, 4500 Clifton St., El Paso 

Pool, Helen, 3025 Minglewood, Beaumont 


Porter, Tom, 3612 Yucca, Fort Worth 
Powell, E. J., Martin School #1, Beaumoni 
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Powell, E. J., Jr., Box 389, Brady 

Power, Theresa, 3012 Lipscomb St., Fort 
Worth 

Precise, Kenneth C., Box 545, Perryton 

Prentiss, Vola, 511 N. Reagan St., San Be- 
nito 

Prestwood, Mrs. Georgia, 2721 Tanner, Dallas 

Price, Howard, 2520 39th St., Lubbock 

Prichard, Paul, 616 E. Fifth St., El Paso 

Prine, Irene, 2517 W. Ninth, Corsicana 

Purl, Annie, 510 W. 12th St., Georgetown 

Puryear, William T., Ben Milam School, 
Dallas 

Qualls, Edwin B., 4410 Devon, Corpus Christi 

Quibedeaux, Mrs. Marguerite M., Davy 
Crockett School, Galveston 

Ragsdale, Martha, Travis School, San An- 
tonio 

Raley, Mrs. Lucille W., Public Schools, 


Waco 
as Elbert V., Silberstein School, Dal- 


as 

Rann, G. C., Decatur 

Rau, Florence, 1215 Colorado, San Angelo 
Ray, Ellis, B., Donna 

Read, H. Garland, Urban Park School, Dallas 
Reagan, G. H., Hooe School, Dallas 

— Mrs. Mary Alice, 220 Lawton St., El 


aso 

Reeves, E. R., Sta. 1, Box 312, Canyon 

Rhodes, Mrs. Reuby S., 1811 B 16th St., 
Lubbock 

Rhoten, W. D., Forest Hill School, Fort 
Worth 

Rice, B. B., 221 Murry St., Conroe 

tRice, F. R., Blackshear School, Austin 

Rich, Allye, 2104 Hill Crest, Fort Worth 

Richardson, Mrs. Myrtle L., Tilley School, 
Orange 

Richter, T. H., Box 695, Pearsall 

Ricketts, Lonnie E., 1819 Indian St., Vernon 

Riddle, Marie Sue, 902 N. 34th St., Waco 

=, James A., 1802 Lincoln Dr., Abi- 
ene 

Roberts, Mrs. Odessa, 836 E. California St., 
Gainesville 

Robertson, Mrs. Jessie L., Dunbar School, 
Houston 

Robertson, John C., Ellis School, Fort Worth 

Robinson, Marguerite A., 215 Parklane Dr., 
San Antonio 

Rock, Mrs. Beryl Rutledge, Box 177, Cotulla 

Roebuck, R. C., 2803 Sunset Bivd., Houston 

Roper, Irl, West Columbia 

Rosenbeid, Mrs. Mary G., 215 Glenwood Dr., 
Houston 

Ross, Bertha A., Box 184, De Leon 

Saenz, A. N., Box 544, Benavides 

Sanchez, J. R., Box 188, San Diego 

Sanders, David C., Box 552, Mason 

Santillo, John J., Juarez School, Dallas 

Saunders, Mrs. C. L., 1314 St. Marie, Mission 

Savage, Mrs. Ivy, G., 2801 25th St., Lubbock 

Scallorn, Mrs. T. N., 301 E. Brown St., 
Ennis 

Schmitt, Reuben, Lisbon School, Dallas 

a eal H. C., 455 S. Bonner St., Jackson- 
ville 

Schorlemmer, G. H., Rt. 1., Box 132, Vic- 
toria 

Schram, Mrs. Violet, Box 108, Tyler 

Schultz, Vastine M., Rt. 1, D’Hanis 

Scott, Ethel O’Dell, Box 24, San Augustine 

Scruggs, Roy B., Rt. 2, Harlingen 

Seale, Louise, Elementary School, Livingston 

Shaw, Euline, Elementary School, Navasota 

-— Douglas L., 723 S. 12th St., Kings- 
ville 

Sheffield, Mrs, W. E., Box 175, Silsbee 

Shelton, R. C., 3204 Breeze Ter., Austin 

Shelton, Mrs. V. F., Odem 
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Shrader, John H., Box 891, Baird 

Shulkey, B. C., 3245 Waits, Fort Worth 

Shumate, Zelpha E., 6536 Buffalo Speedway, 
Houston 

Sides, Wesley K., Palestine 

Simons, Gladys, Rt. 6, Box 265, Fort Worth 

Simpson, E. E., Independent School District, 
Smithville 

Singletary, Dr. James D., A. & M. College 
Prairie View 

Singleton, Cecil A., Arlington Heights School, 
Fort Worth 

Smart, Mrs. Stella, 2770 Dogwood Lane, 
Beaumont 

Smith, Alfred C., 2113 Eighth St., Lubbock 

Smith, B. Q., 4033 Fairmount St., Abilene 

Smith, G. O., Box 888, Idalou 

Smith, Mrs. Georgia R., 210 E. Carson St., 
San Antonio 

Smith, Jack, 2900 W. Woodlawn, San An- 
tonio 

Smith, Presley, Elementary School, Iraan 

Smith, Dr. Raymond A., Box 278, Fort Worth 

Smith, Roy W., Box 111, Novice 

Smith, Stanley S., 4120 Avenue T., Galves- 


Smith, Virgil E., 1148 Houghton Rd., Dallas 

Smith, Weidon A., Zavala School, Corpus 
Christi 

Sorrells, Dorothy C., 1652 W. Main St., Hous- 


ton 

Spradley, E. S., Tyrrell School, Port Arthur 

Sproul, Ora, 6 S. Adams, San Angelo 

tStandish, Ella, 1722 Wroxton Ct., Houston 

Stark, Helen V., 414 Florida St., San An- 
tonio 

Stewart, C. R., 1169 Hargrave St., Austin 

Steward, Mrs. Lillie V., Rt. 3, Box 6/7, 
Jefferson 

Stewart, La Vace, Box 35, Kemah 

Stewart, Mrs. Malvin, Box 306, Huntsville 

Stewart, O. M., Box 1233, Kermit 

Stovall, Fanjane, 3403 University, Fort Worth 

Stovall, P. B., Brooklyn Heights School, 
Fort Worth 

Strain, Vinson, Carroll School, Fort Worth 

Studley, Mrs. Hattie E., 382 Meredith Dr., 
San Antonio 

Stulting, Mrs. Elsa Gohlke, Wharton School 
Houston 

Sutton, J. W., Box 807, Canadian 

Swindle, Edgar L., Box 330, Rt. 4, Abilene 

Swope, Dorothy, 3143 Prospect, Houston 

Sykes, Marie, 502 N. Dixon St., Gainesville 

Tarver, K. E., 1815 Elgie St., Beaumont 

tTatum, Robert T., 1965 Poplar St., Beau- 
mont 

Taylor, William H., 18 E. Ave. G, San 
Angelo 

Teague, Barney W., Jr., Box 294, Wheeles 

Teel, Dwright, 515 Carancahua, Corpus 
Christi 

Thomas, Dee Lee, Gaston School, Joiner- 
ville 

Thomas, O. R., 2010 Nolan St., San Antonic 

Thomas, Mrs. Omelia P., Box 133, Hunts- 
ville 

Thompson, Mrs. Ossie G., 519 Colquitt. 
Houston 

Tinsley, Dorothy, 1406 Ballinger, Fort Worth 

Trammell, V. L., Rt. 1, Athens 

Trice, G. L., Box 179, Lamesa 

Trow, Mrs. Guy L., 2010 25th, Lubbock 

Turner, J. Frank, Sam Houston School, Dal- 
las 

Turner, M. R., 202 Lincoln Ave., Big Spring 

Turpin, Celeste, 554 S. Summit, Fort Worth 

Vann, Mrs. Bess Ward., Rt. 6, Box 714, San 
Antonio : 

Vantire, Roy L., 3900 E. 13th St., Amarillo 
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Velten, Mrs. Bonnie P., 200 Burcham, San 
Antonio 

Vice, Mrs. Faye, Wheeler School, Commerce 
Vogel, George, Box 581, Seguin 

Wainscott, Carlton O., 4012 Redbud Circle, 
Abilene 

Walden, C. C., Forest Hill School, Amarillo 
Walden, Leslie, Winnetka School, Dallas 
Walker, Lloyd H., 711 Sabine Ave., Long- 
view 

Walker, Mrs. Ollie P., 
San Antonio 

Wallace, Frances P., Bishop College, Mar- 
shall 

Wallace, Robert E., Box 64, Galena Park 
Waller, Kathryn, 3809 Lennox Dr., Fort 
Worth 

Walls, Albert A., 4801 La Branch, Houston 

Ward, Dayton, 3124 View, Fort Worth 


1806 Sacramento St., 


Ward, Mrs. Drucila, 442 Naples St., Corpus 
Christi 

Warfield, Mrs. Allen E., 2426 Ethyl Ave., 
Waco 

Warren, Mrs. Madge, Wilson School, Chil- 
dress 


Warren, T. H., Carver School, Galveston 
Washington, E. B., Star Rt., Box 8, Lyons 
Watson, Vesta, Ind. School Dist., Pasadena 


Watson, W. J., Fisher School, Corpus Christi 
Watts, Mrs. Tom, Highland Park School, 
Texarkana 


Weatherly, Eula Mae, Oaklawn School, Tex- 
arkana 

Welch, Mrs. Shirley C., Walnut Hill School, 
Dallas 

Wells, John H., Houston School, Denton 

Wentworth, Thomas E., Clark School, Fort 
Worth 

Wheless, Mayme, Lipscomb School, Dallas 

Whitaker, Mrs. Nell, Cooley School, El Paso 

White, Mrs. Margaret Faubion, 2117 49th St., 
Austin 

a, Margaret L., Alexandria Hotel, Bon- 


Whitehead, Wendell W., Savage School, 
Corpus Christi 

Whitman, Florence E., 1601 S. Shepherd Dr., 
Houston 

Whitmire, Mrs. Ruth R., 5002 Calhoun Rd., 
Houston 

Whittle, Grady, Box 584, Harlingen 

Wiggins, Louise, Grapevine 

Wignall, Flavia, 405 Front St., Orange 
Wilkerson, Floyd F., 3621 Atlanta St., Dallas 

Wilks, Foy Edward, 1101 Hackberry St., 
Tay lor 

Willcox, Adelia, East Chambers Co., Stowell 

Williams, Buford W., College Demonstra- 
tion School, San Marcos 
Williams, Everette ing DOE MK Rt. D4 
Georgetown 

Williams, Fred D., 3507 Poudrom St., Dallas 

Williams, Herman G., 6031 Winton, Dallas 


Williams, Narbon B, 5017 Vickery Blvd., 
Dallas 

Williams, Mrs. Mary, 1111 N. Third St., 
Robstown 


Williams, Dr. R. L., Supt. of Schools, 515 
N. Carancahua St., Corpus Christi 
Williams, Mrs. Versia L., 901 Baurline St., 


Fort Worth 
Williamson, Mrs. Ruby H., 1211 E. Terrell 
Ave., Fort Worth 

Williamson, Sarah B., 219 E. Dewey PI., San 
Antonio 

Williford, H. E., 314 W. 35th St., Austin 
Willis, Bonnie, Box 541, Wellington 
Willoughby, B. H., 2403 Crockett, Amarillo 
tWilson, Frank W., Dir. of Cur., Public 


Schools, ~~ 
Wilson, Mrs. J. M., 747 Chilton St., Marlin 


Utah 


Wilson, Mrs. John N., East Ward School, 


Brownwood 
Wilson, Mrs. O. M., 805 N. Eighth St., Waco 
Winters, W. E., 1225 W. Connally St., Tyler 


Winthrop, Alice, 111 E. Laurel, San Antonio 


Wiseman, Earl, Crossley School, Corpus 
Christi 
Witcher, W. R., 514 Fisher St., Corpus 
Christi 

2300 Tilden St., Wichita 


Woodard, John L., 
Falls 


Woodell, Zelda, Grapeland School, Grapeland 

Woods, Mrs. Mabel T., 1601 S. Shepherd, 
Houston 

—— Quota, Obediah Knight School, Dal- 


Wright, Mrs. Edith D., 2219 San Felipe Rd., 
Houston 
115 E. Huff Ave., San 


Wright, Sidney A., 
Antonio 
Wylie, W. C., Junior High School, Palestine 
Yerwood, Mrs. Beulah A., 1109 E. Terrell 
Ave., Fort Worth 


Yett, Almeta, 504 W. 33rd St., Austin 


Young, Mrs. Lea Wells, 1746 W. Summit, 
San Antonio 

Young, Thomas H., Smith School, Fort 
Worth 

Younger, Bruce, 511 Grand Prairie Rd., 


Grand Prairie 


UTAH 


Adams, Golden M., Elementary School, Lay- 
t 


on 
Adams, Hazel, Wilson School, Logan : 
Anderson, J. Lee, 360 G St., Salt Lake City 
Bailey, W. F., 2915 Evergreen St., Salt Lake 


City 
Ballam, O. L., Park School, Richmond 
Balle, Harry Reed, Elementary School, Col- 
lumbia 
Bartholomew, Glenn L., Ephraim 
Bexter, Elwood, Rt. 1, Box 79, Orem 
Bennett, C. L., 3160 S. Tenth E., Salt Lake 


City 

Blackett, Marion, McKinley School, Salt 
Lake City 

Buist, Fern, Ellis School, Logan 


Castleberry, Richard M., Box 38, Bonanza 

Chadwick, John, 789 E. 2600 N., Ogden 

Christopherson, L. C., Garland 

Cooper, Henry R., 143 S. Second W., Logan 

Cox, A. Earl, Rt. 1, Box 808, Sandy 

Cragun, Earl B., Rt. 3, Ogden 

Crane, Alma E., 185 Vine St., Murray 

Crosgrove, Nell, 326 E. South Temple, Salt 
Lake City 

Debs, Philip W., Webster School, Magna 

Denham, Ross, 629 S. Tenth E., Provo 

Fietkau, L. Ross, Rt. 3, Ogden 

Forrester, Mrs. Bertha F., 375 S. Sixth E., 
Salt Lake City 

ra, Victor, Brookside School, Spring- 
ville 

Galbraith, W. Jeffrey, Sumner School, Salt 
Lake City 

Galt, Matt A., 648 E. 13th S., Salt Lake City 

Gaufin, E. Brent, 557 Virginia St., Murray 


Goodman, Russell H., 1721 Garfield Ave., 
Salt Lake City 

Gunderson, J. D., 128 S. Third E., Brigham 
ity 

Hales, Lynn, Dilworth School, Salt Lake 
City 

Hammer, Mary M., 842 Coatsville Ave., 


Salt Lake City 
Hansen, Sherman, 718 Hillcrest Ave., Logan 
Herbertson, Thorit C., Rt. 1, Box 393, Provo 
Higgins, Delbert J., Monroe 
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Utah 


Hilton, Hyrum, 1470 Harrison Ave., Salt 
Lake City 

Hinckley, Mrs. Lois, 3595 S. 27th St. E., 
Salt Lake City 

Hollands, Estelle, 2766 Grant Ave., Ogden 

Holmes, R. Cy., 4502 S. 1700 W., Salt Lake 


ity 
Hughes, Marie M., Stewart Training School, 
Salt Lake City 
Hulet, Oscar J., Cedar City 
—" Eddie, 661 First Ave., Salt Lake 


po. ~ a Mark A., 4616 Highland Dr., Salt 
Lake City 

Jackson, Arthur D., Central School, Tooele 

Jenkins, Joseph, Highland Park School, Salt 
Lake City 

Jeppson, Ford, Box 264, Tremonton 

Johnson, Willis F., Venice School, Venice 

Joseph, Walter S., Belknap School, Beaver 

Kiser, Freda, 29 S. State St., Salt Lake City 

Knight, Wallace, West Weber School, Ogden 

~~ Lyman G., Cleveland School, Cleve- 
an 

Laws, Lorin K., 1412 24th St., Ogde 

Lloyd, Mark C., 1234 S. 19th E., Salt Lake 


oe Morgan K., 1728 S. Second W., Salt 
Lake City 

Manning, Nephi, Hooper School, Ogden 

Marriott, Elwin, Riverdale School, Ogden 

McAffee, Boyd, ‘817 E. Third N., Provo 

McMillan, M. E., 171 E. 59th S$), Murray 

tMerril, Ray s.. Central School, Pleasant 
Grove 

— L. D., 1232 E. 33rd S., Salt Lake 
it 

Miller, George, Wasatch School, Provo 

Morgan, W. Spencer, 514 S. 11th E. St., Salt 
Lake City 

Morris, Merva, Ensign School, Salt Lake 


ity 

Moss, Ira E., Rt. 1, Box 103, Bingham Can- 
yon 

Moss, P. Glen, Farmington 

Nielsen, Emil K., Franklin School, Provo 

T*Nielson, Lester _ 724 Windsor St., Salt 
Lake City 

Nyman, Emil, 94 E. 17th S., Salt Lake City 

Olsen, Marion J., 893 E. Second So., Provo 

Patterson, J. Alex, Arsenal Villa School, Roy 

Perry, Ivan, Rt. 2, Box 358, Provo 

Pickell, Constance, 513 N. Tenth St., Salt 
Lake City 

Poulson, Teens G., 1521 S. Ninth E., Salt 
Lake City 

Pyke, See. Eva., 171 First Ave., Salt Lake 


City 
Raleigh, Richard, 127 W. Mond St., Ogden 
Randall, E. Laura, 430 Fourth St., Ogden 
Rauzi, Ernest, 949 Rushton St., Ogden 
Redden, Irena, Coalville 
Reese, John M., 3735 Adams Ave., Ogden 
wr Mrs. Inez, 345 E. Third S., Salt Lake 
ity 
Snarr, Webb, 5135 S. Second W., Murray 
Soelberg, Charles E., 1264 Westminster Ave., 
Salt Lake City 
Staheli, H. R., Timpanogos School, Provo 
Stevenson, Richard S., Box 373, Layton 
Strate, Fred C., 550 N. Sixth E., Provo 
atest, Le Mar, Elementary School, Clear- 
eld 
—, Mrs. Josephine, 1149 Douglas, Salt 
Lake City 
Taylor, Carl H., 2731 Lienty Ave., Ogden 
Taylor, Wheatley J., Rt. 2, Box 168, Ogden 
Theurer, Lloyd M., 179 N. Main St., Logan 
Timmins, J., Cache School District, Smith- 
el 


Tobler, Ezra, 2275 S. 20th E., Salt Lake City 
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Tedd. Chester, 2508 S. Fifth E., Salt Lake 


Cit 

Waldron, Virgil C., Elwood School, Tremon- 
ton 

Walker, F. Earl, 3426 Oakwood Ave., Salt 
Lake City 

Willardsen. Willis R., 2043 White Circle, Salt 

ke City 

Williams, James R., Elementary School, 
Grantsville 

— Paul, 3240 S. 23rd E., Salt Lake 
it 

Wrigley. Raymond B., 2149 Green St., Salt 
Lake City ’ ial 


VERMONT 


Adams, Mrs. Elsie B., Rt. 1, Fair Haven 

Bodine, Ruth B., 119 Spring St., Bennington 

Burns, A. Viola, Lincoln School, Rutland 

Chates, Mrs. Wilma M., 5 Elm St., Essex 
Junction 

Corcoran, Mary E., 47 East St., Rutland 

*Cotey, Mrs. Margaret, Converse School, 
Burlington 

Crosby, Marion M., Williston Rd., Burling- 
ton 

Curtis, Mrs. Bessie M., 27 Linden St., Wood- 
stock 

Gardner, Beryle, 328 Pearl St., Burlington 

a oe Catherine F., 22 Mansfield Pl., Rut- 
an 

Goodnought, Hazel, Dunmore Rd., Brandon 

Goodrich, Martha C., Green Street School, 
Brattleboro 

Griswoll, Mrs. Margaret, 319 Safford St., 
Bennington 

Harlow, Mrs. E. S., Rt. 3, Putney 

Irving, Robert M., Box 102, Wardsboro 

Jackson, Kathryn B., Union School, Colches- 
ter 

King, Mrs. Emily B., 15 Homestead PIl., 
Brattleboro 

Maynard, Addie E., State Helping Teacher, 
Essex Junction 

McDermott, Mary K., 25 Nash Pl., Burling- 
ton 

McKee, Bernice, 179 W. State St., Windsor 

Morey, Mrs. Mary H., Box 86, East Fairfield 

Reilly, Ann, Elementary School, Center Rut- 
land 

Rouleau, Robert A., White River Junction 
Elementary School, Hartford 

Russell, Karlene V., State Helping Teacher, 
Barton 

Somaini, Mrs. Doris, 1297 North Ave., Bur- 
lington ; 

Stebbins, Anastasia, Central School, Burling- 


ton 

Wells, Mrs. Athleen, Graded School, Fair- 
haven 

Whalen, Thomas J., Jr., Chittenden 
Williams, Mrs. Kathleen, Central School, 
Charlotte ’ 
Woods, Mrs. Marjory R., Riverside St., 
Gilman 


VIRGINIA 


tAdair, Dr. Cornelia S., 3208 Hawthorne, 
Richmond 

Allen, Mary L., Box 394, Christiansburg 
Allen, Mrs. Sylvia D., Woodlawn School, 
Woodbridge 

Amiss, Catherine, 501 Boulevard, Salem 
Andrus, Mrs. Virginia, Rt. 2, Box 467, Alex- 
andria 

Armistead, R. L., 1600 Everett St., Richmond 
Baker, Anna ; & ” Melrose School, Roanoke 
Barnette, Mrs. Pearl F., 1700 Taylor St., 
Lynchburg 
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Beach, Lillian E., Maury School, Alexandria 

Beauvais, Edward C., 3221 Grant St., Rich- 

— D. C., J. Stewart School, Norfolk 

Belcher, C. A., 205 Carter St., Bristol 

Bell, R. M., Elementary School, Highland 
Springs ; 

Bibb, Mrs. E. K., 506 Moore St., Bristol 

Bibbins i“-s. Kathryn B., 876 Lexington St., 
Norfo). 

Binford, Linwood T., 2107 Lamb Ave., Rich- 

d 


mon 

Blake, Georgia G., Morrison School, Hilton 
Village : 
Bleight, W. Carter, Bellevue School, Rich- 
mond 

Bondurant, Willa, Bellevue School, Danville 
Bowman, Helen L., 1653 Berkeley Ave., 
Petersburg 

Boylan, Mary, Barrett School, Alexandria 
Bradley, Mrs. Martha N., 1700 N. Main St., 
Danville 

Braithwaite, F. C., Gainesboro 

Bright, Joseph T., Mason School, Richmond 
Brown, Mrs. John S., Lee School, Bristol 
Browne, M. Daniel, 3600 Chestnut Ave., 
Newport News 

Brownley, Roselyn, Bay View School, Nor- 
folk 

Bryant, Alice G., 8 River Rd., Hampton 
Buckner, Lloyd F., Dunbar School, Newport 
News 

Buford, Florence, Clark School, Charlottes- 
ville 

Buford, Lucy H., Grandin Court School, 
Roanoke 

Burgess, A. N., Keezeltown 

Burnette, Margaret E., Rt. 4, Box 127, 
Roanoke 

Byus, Mrs. Eunice S., 450 Harding St., 
Petersburg 

Campbell, Mrs. Elizabeth M., Parkview 
School, Newport News 

Campell, Mrs. Ola L., 3240 Fleming Ave. 
N.W., Roanoke 

Carey, J. H., Truxton School, Portsmouth 

Carmine, John H., Willard School, Norfolk 
Carter, Mrs. Ethel, Rt. 1, Manassas 

Carter, J. Reginald, Briggs School, Ports- 
mouth 

Chesson, Purvis J., West School, Norfolk 
Chew, Lloyd M., Jefferson School, Staunton 

Clifton, Margaret, Box 873, Pulaski 

Coffman, Clara, 1302 N. Jackson St., Arling- 
ton 

Colding, Mrs. Ursula S., 826 Lexington St., 
Norfolk 

Collier, Mrs. Dorothy B., Fairfax Station 
Collins, Kate, Wenonah School, Waynesboro 
Comer, Rebecca, 1323 Chapman Ave. S.W., 
Roanoke 

Conner, James, Longdale, Glen Allen 
Cooke, Carrie M., Box 73, Greenville 
Coppage, Mary L., Armstrong School, Nor- 


0 

Craft, Mrs. Martha H., School District N, 
Dumfries 

Cuddington, Mrs. Ruth Abee, 2428 Berkeley 
Ave., Roanoke 

Cutts, Mrs. Louise G., 5102 Woodbury St., 
N.W., Roanoke 

Davis, Betty E., Venable School, Charlottes- 
ville 

tDavis, Dr. Hazel, 4815 11th St. N., Arlington 

Davis, Jack M., Oak Grove School, Richmond 
ay, Emmett, Rt. 4, Alexandria 

Doeg, Fred, Rt. 1, Hopewell 

Dunkum, Ruby, McLean 

Dunlap, Henrietta C., 24 Edmondson Ave., 
Lexington 





Virginia 


Dunton, Margaret, Larchmont School, Nor- 
folk 

Eckstine, Allen M., Marshall School, Ports- 
mouth 

Edgerton, Roland O., 320 London St., Ports- 


mouth 
ee, Abbye M., Pineridge School, Nor- 
Ik 


° 

tEdwards, Mrs. Alice D., Lafayette School, 
Norfolk 

Edwards, Willie Mae, 629 Cumberland St., 
Norfolk 

Ellis, Mrs. Elsie B., 3412 21st Ave., North 
Arlington 

Ellis, Mrs. Henrietta Gray, Box 93, Leesburg 

Ely, C. P., 211 W. Moreland Ave., Richmond 

English, Mrs. Ada P., Rt. 2, Box 94, Roanoke 

English, Madeline T., MacArthur School, 
Alexandria 

Estes, Myrtle A., Burke 

Farrar, Mrs. Esther H., Rt. 4, Box 194, 
Roanoke 

Fary, Oscar W., Jr., 3118 Rendale Ave., Rich- 


mond 
os Janie C., 404 N. Meadow St., Rich- 


modn 

Fortner, Allen, 320% London St., Portsmouth 

Franklin, Mrs. Beatrice B., Mt. Vernon 
School, Alexandria 

Gadsden, Harry R., 1000 W. Marshall St., 
Richmond 

Galvin, W. Roland, 214 S. Boulevard, Rich- 
mond 

Garrett, Mrs. Lottie D., 206 Norview Ave., 
Norfolk 

Gibboney, Dorothy L., 414 Walnut Ave., 
.W., Roanoke 

Gillespie, Mrs. Edith Riley, 1714 Tenth St. 
N.W., Roanoke 

Glazebrook, Lorraine, Laurel School, Laurel 

Coff, Henry M., Jr., Rhodes School, Riverton 

en, Mrs. Hunter W., 742 C. Ave., Nor- 
olk 

Goodwin, Mary Ambler, Patrick Henry 
School, Richmond 

Gorham, Mrs. Pauline, Jefferson School, 
Alexandria 

Graves, David A., 2204 Northumberland Ave., 
Richmond 

Graves, Mrs. Dorothy F., 2204 Northumber- 
land Ave., Richmond 

Guynn, Mrs. Eva M., Rt. 3, Box 283, Norfolk 

Hall, Grace C., 5104 N. 26th St., Arlington 

Hall, Mrs. Mabel Leonard, Catawba 

Hancock, Annie, Roane School, Lynchburg 

Hanigan, Levin B., Barcroft School, Arling- 
ton 

Harding, Logan C., Copeland School, Hope- 
well 


Harmon, C. D., Training School, Wytheville 

Harrell, Mrs. Grace George, Rt. 1, Norfolk 

tHarris, Virginia B., Clifford 

Hawley, Edith T., 1213 Idlewood Ave., Rich- 
mond 

Hazelgrove, Virginia, 102 W. Greenway Blvd., 
Falls Church 

Healy, E. Turner, Meadowbrook School, 
Norfolk 

Hensley, Mrs. Ruby, 138 Lee Ave. N.E., 
Roanoke ‘ 

Hilton, Virginia A., 501 S. Pitt St., Alex- 
andria 

Hitch, Mrs. Marietta Cato, 250 Florida Ave., 
Portsmouth 

Hollingsworth, Milton C., 3700. Westkey St., 
Norfolk 

Holmes, Mrs. Sara G. F., 2118 Greenwood 
Ave., Richmond 

Holt, Lucy Mason, Ocean View School, Nor- 
f 


olk 
Hood, Madge, 125 Liberty St., Petersburg 
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Virginia 


Hotz, Ralph E., Pulaski 

Houser, Mrs. Elizabeth Coleman, Box 33, 
Oakton 

Huband, Mary E., Smith School, Richmond 

Hubard, Mrs. Mary Ann B., 316 High St., 
Salem 

Huddleston, Myrtle, Rt. 2, Box 240, Roanoke 

James, Ruby D., 1168 Shepard St., Peters- 
burg 

Jeter, Mrs. Margaret, Bird Neck Rd., Vir- 
ginia Beach 

Johnson, Katherine L., Baker School, Rich- 


mon 
Lt ea Lillian M., 404 Chestnut St., Nor- 
‘olk 

Johnson, Mary Etta, Box 57, Boyton 

— Annie Lee, Brown School, Petersburg 
ones, Henrietta P., 200 Wickham St., Rich- 


mon 

Jones, N. Celeste, 3313 Floyd Ave., Richmond 

Kasey, Dollie, Northwood School, Pulaski 

Keys, Zella C., Box 202, Herndon 

Kiracofe, Mabel R., Coleman Place School, 
Norfolk 

Kizer, Elizabeth B., 226 Norfolk Ave., Lynch- 
burg 

Lane, Bessie B., Benmoreel School, Norfolk 

Lane, Mrs. Tamah R., 1147 35th St., Newport 
News 

Lawrence, T. J., 137 Gosport Rd., Ports- 
mouth 

Lawson, Selma, Elementary School, York- 
town 

Lewis, Mrs. Alice W., 906 Sixth St., Lynch- 
burg 

¢Lipscomb, Margaret A., Highland Springs 

Little, Elizabeth B., Post School, Langley 
Air Force Base 


Littlejohn, Margaret, 2306 Wycliffe Ave., 
Roanoke 

Locke, Louie D., 3106 Rivermont Ave., 
Lynchburg 

Lohmann, Mrs. Florence M., 3 St. Clair 


Lane, Richmond 
Love, V. J., 161 Maryland Ave., Portsmouth 
Lowry, Bradford, Riverdale School, Norfolk 
Magarity, Mrs. Evelyn, Oakton School, Mc- 
ean 
Mann, G. C., Cypress Chapel 
Manson, Wm. A., Monroe School, Norfolk 
a ~* San Gladys, School Admin. Bldg., Nor- 


fs) 

Mason, Mary M., 4010 Peakland Pl., Lynch- 
urg 

Massoletti, Lillie, 2408 N. Buchanan St., 


Arlington 

Matthews, Pearl D., Elementary School, 
Capron 

McClaugherty, Mrs. C. A. Henson Ave., 
Pearisburg 


McCoy, Virginia, Ballentine School, Norfolk 

McKann, H Lakeside School, Richmond 

Meade, K. W., Box 202, Pound 

Menin, Alice M., 320 51st St., Newport News 

Messick, Sarah M., 214 W. Greenway, Falls 
Church 

Meyers, Robert A., Aldie School, Aldie 

Mills, Agnes B., Hickory 

Mitchell, Earl, Elementary School, 
Allen 

Moore, Charles N., Box 520, Hopewell 

Moore, W. E., Box 67, Clarksville 

Morrison, E. Wilson, Box 908, Front Royal 

tMorton, Oscar A., 3222 P St., Richmond 

Musick, A. R., 54 Aylwin Rd., Portsmouth 

a Ethel H., 724 William St., Fredericks- 
urg 

Neal, Mrs. Guy, Rt. 7, Box 502, Roanoke 

Nevitt, Frances Elizabeth, Lorton 

Nicholls, Albert C., Lee School, Spotsylvania 
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Glen 


Nichols, Mrs. Ethel P., 300 Seventh S.W,, 
Charlottesville 

Nichols, Marjorie G., Briarfield School, Hil. 
ton Village 

Nixon, John L., 2504 Brook Rd., Richmond 

Noland, Mrs. Lillian H., 716 Grand View Dr,, 
Alexandria 

Oliver, Mrs 
Roanoke 

Orton, Vernon A., 1331 Mt. Vernon Ave, 
Portsmouth 

Overby, Mrs. Ethel 
School, Richmond 

Parker, R. S., South Boston 

Parks, Mrs. Emily C., 1035 Ingleside Rd., 
Norfolk 

Patrick, P. W., 302 Holbrook St., Danville 

Patterson, Shirley A., 200 Wickham St., 
Richmond 

Pauley, Mrs. Daisy Robinson, Belspring 

Payne, Mrs. Frances, Mt. Vernon School, 


Danville 
Perdue, Lillian M., School Board Office, 
Phillips, Helen C., 4004 Hanover Ave., Rich- 


Amherst 
mond 

Pilcher, Ethel, Hill School, Petersburg 

Plymale, Mrs. Ruby M., Edgemont School, 
Covington 

Proescher, Edith E., Campostella School, 
Norfolk 

Radford, Charles B., Fishersville 

Ramsey, C. L., Bedford 

tRay, Sam _ Ward, Jr., Taylor School, Norfolk 

~~ Dorothy, 7 Parkmont Apt., Lynch- 
urg 

Rickman, R. H., Rt. 2, Ringgold 

— Mrs. Mollie S., Clay School, Nor- 
fe) 

Robertson, Eleanor, 1630 Terrace Rd. S.W., 
Roanoke 

Robertson, Grace J., Broad Street School, 
Salem 

Robertson, A. Zuleime, Bacon School, Rich- 


*~wmis M., 1533 Terrace Rd., 


Thompson, Norrel 


mon 
> oe Clarence L., Madison School, Nor- 


te) 

Rode, Mrs. S. G., North Staunton School, 
Nathalie 

tRorer, Henry S., 1405 Azalea Ct., Norfolk 

tRosen, Mrs. Florence L., Patrick Henry 
School, Norfolk 

Rotella, Joseph, Dumbarton School, Rich- 
mond 

Rowan, Mrs. Leata Peer, 358 N. Washington 
St., Falls Church 

Safrit, Sidney, Glen Lea School, Richmond 

Schulke, Mrs. Ruth D., Box 303, Purcellville 

Scott, Mrs. Luella T., Cook School, Vinton 

Scott, Mrs. Rae W., 404 W. Main St., Salem 

Settle, L. H., Dahlgren School, Dahlgren 

Shafer, Garfield, Jr., 203 Carney St., Ports- 


mout 

Shoemaker, Ida C., 116 E. Valley St., Abing- 
on 

Shreeves, Charles B., 24 Holly Dr., Hilton 


Village 

Simpson, Blanche A., 1224 Franklin Rd., 
Roanoke 

Simpson, Harriet L., 916 Campbell Ave., 
.W., Roanoke 

Sims, Ethel G., Rt. 2, Alexandria 

Sister Margaret, Holy Cross Academy, 
Lynchburg 


Smith, Charles W., Box 270, Hopewell 

Smith, Doily, 4400 18th St. N., Arlington 

Smith, Mrs. Estelle G., Box 375, Onancock 

Snodgrace, Audrey, Oak Street School, Falls 
urc 

Sprague, C. W., Box 99, Rt. 2, Danville | 

Steed, Mildred E., Mason School, Alexandria 
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Stiff, Annie B., 2620 Meadow St., Roanoke 
Stone, Mrs. Josephine Head, i8 N. Lom- 
bardy St., Richmond Bi 
Sydnor, Lewis A., 922 Seventh St. N.W., 
Roanoke 

Talbot, Alfred, a My Box 38, Purcellville 
Tankard, George G., Jr., "Waterman School, 
Harrisonburg 

¢Tarrall, Elmer, 1245 Westover Ave., Nor- 


folk 

Taylor, Ethel L., Jefferson School, Newport 
News 

Themes, Edward B., 516 Eighth St., Alta- 


vista 
Thomas, Mozelle, Norrell School, Richmond 
Tischler, Morris S., Stanley 
Truitt, Dorothy, 214 Cedar %t., Suffolk 
Turner, J. E., Harris School, Martinsville 
Van Meter, Mrs. Mae, 3406 Lee Blvd., Ar- 
lington 
Vaughan, H. L., Lee School, Norfolk 
Wade, Mrs. Sadie C., 1333 Jamison Ave., 


Waide, Helen I., Washington School, Alex- 
andria 

Walters, Nell Davidson, Belmont School, 
Roanoke 

Waters, Mrs. Lenore K., 1861 Link Rd., 
Lynchburg 

Watson, Mrs. Fannie E., 529 Rutherford 
Ave. N.W., Roanoke 

Watson, Willie M., 2533 Barre St., Norfolk 

Webster, Edna F., Huff Lane School, Roan- 


oke 

Well, Glenn S., 216 E. Fairfax St., Falls 
Church 

Wheat, Mrs. Blanch B., 318 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Falls Church 

Wheeler, Mrs. Edna B., 3800 18th St. N., 
Arlington 

Wheeler, Lucille, Woodrow Wilson School, 
Newport News 

Whitaker, Gladys, 1020 Patterson Ave., 
S.W., Roanoke 

Whitlock, Mrs. Helen, Heflin Apts., Fred- 
ericksburg 

Whitlock, Mollie B., 312 Ashby St., Alex- 
andria 

Williams, James Harry, 1729 Porter St., 
Richmond 

Wills, Charles O., 1316 Oakwood Ct., Lynch- 


burg 

Wilson, Elsie E., 9901 Rivermont Ter., New- 
port News 

Wilson, Marguerite <A., Jackson School, 
Newport News 

Winston, Mrs. Gertrude O., Forestville 
School, Vienna 

Wood, Lily, Granby Street School, Norfolk 

Wood, Minnie A., Buckingham 

Wood, Udy C., Clover 

Woolston, Susan, Upperville 

Wright, Albert E., 1636 Mulberry St., 
Waynesboro 

Wea, H. C., 2439 Broad Creek Rd., Nor- 
1k 


° 
Wright, Mary F., 305 London St., Portsmouth 
Wright, Melton, Box 402, Harrisonburg 
Zabka, Robert, Post Elementary School, 
, Quantico 
Zehmer, Charles G., Jr., 405 Seminole Rd., 
Hampton 


WASHINGTON 
Allasina, Tony, 3805 E. 85th, Seattle 
Allbaugh, Jack H., W. 2726 Boone, Spokane 
Amend, John, 310 Co. City Bldg., Seattle 
tAxtell, Annie D., 219 Boyer Ave., Walla 


Wa 
ogg Carl S., 1729 Ravenna Blvd., Seattle 


W ashington 


Barnes, Rita, 224 N. 26th Ave., Yakima 

Barra, Donald, Box 343, Mossyrock 

Benjamin, Mrs. Frances, 2036 Tacoma Rd., 
Puyallup 

Berger, M. N., Pres., Washington Elemen- 
tary Principals Association, Ellensburg 

Bogen, Arthur, 602 J St., Centralia 

Bonney, Aurlo, 3107 37th’ Pl. S., Seattle 

Boulton, Howard F., School District 102, 
Concrete 

Bringloe, Marguerite, 1956 26th N., Seattle 

Brislawn, Maurice J., Kessler "Boulevard 
School, Longview 

Brown, Albert C., Rt. 4, Box 1292, Kent 

— Mrs. Beryl J., Lowell School, Belling- 


am 

Burkett, Mrs. Alice, Box 739, Gorst 
Campbell, Jean, 3607 N.W. Blvd., Spokane 
Capretta, john, 1815 15th Ave., Seattle 
Carothers, Frank, Naches 

Catching, Thomas E., 4701 Fifth Ave. N.E 
Seattle 

Chapman, Walter D., Lincoln School, Ho- 
quiam 

Cheney, Ona Fae, 203 W. 24th Ave., Spokane 
Chiotti, Joseph F., Issaquah 

Clarkson, Lee W., 1350 Hunt Ave., Richland 
Clausen, Melvin F., Grade School, Sultan 
Cole, Wesley | Rt. 2, #464, Bothell 
Craig, L. Gene, Rt. pA "Box 9, Tacoma 
Cronquist, a iL. me | Puyallup 
Curtis, George R , University Place School, 
Tacoma 
Dahlke, Florence, Douglas County Schools, 
Waterville 

Daily, Ferne, 5022 17th N.E., Seattle 
Daniel, Clarence I., 13026 First St. N.E., 
Seattle 

Denman, Howard W., E. 303 29th Ave., Spo- 


kane 
Dickman, Martha, S. 729 Bernard St., Spo- 


kane 
Dimmitt, Alva W., 1525 Fourth Ave. N., 
Renton 
Dingerson, E. E., Catlin School, West Kelso 
Douglas, Sidney B., 1917 Hoyt, Everett 
Dubois, Natalie, 12319 32nd Ave. N.E., Seattle 
Dunham, Horace C., Rt. 8, Box 310, Yakima 
Dunn, James E., 838 N. 153rd St., Seattle 
Edmundson, Wm. Dean, 232 S. Fourth St., 
Kent 
Edwards, Irwin, Box 523, Forks 
Eklund, Evelyn, Manette School, Bremerton 
Ellis, George J., Jefferson School, Port An- 


geles 

Erickson, Alfred D., 7542 18th Ave. N.E., 
Seattle 

Evans, Rosena, S. 507 Howard St., Spokane 

7 Arthur G., W. 1123 Garland Ave., Spo- 
kane 

Fitzgerald, Marie, Field School, Spokane 

Fritsche, Helen C., Washington "Apts., Walla 
Walla 

George, Willis B., Box 364, Monroe 

Glover, O. K., 1811 Shelby St., Seattle 

Goodwin, Mrs. Dorothy, Highline Public 
Schools, Seattle 

Grimlund, Harry J., Ridgecrest School, Seat- 
tle 

Gwinn, Doug, Jefferson School, Walla Walla 

Haller, Helen, Sequim School, Sequim 

Harmon, Dale, 616 Graves Rd., Spokane 

Harnden, Lawrence D., 321 E Sth St., 
Seattle 

Harris, Amy R., Washington School, Walla 
Walla 

Harvey, Barbara, 1025 W. Cleveland, Spokane 

Hebeler, Amanda, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg 

Helmer, Mona, Smith School, Bremerton 

Henderson, E. L., W. 2615 Walton, Spokane 
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Washington 


= 4 Austin, 411 W. Garland Ave., Spo- 
kane 


~ Arthur W., 1013 S. Meadow St., 


Pr el Harold G., Rt. 1, Trentwood 

Holt, Evans G., N. 101 Perrine, Opportunity 

Howard, Carl W., Box 627, Renton 

Huffman, Vern L., Malott School, Malott 

Hull, Edward, Moses Lake 

Hungate, John A., Hough School, Vancouver 

Hutchins, Earl L., Broadway School, Long- 
view 

Iverson, Ingwald E., 3510 E. Clark St., Van- 
couver 

Ireland, John O., Darrington 

Jackson, Mabel, Whitman School, Spokane 

Jantz, Peter Cc, Grade School, Odessa 

Jennings, Leonard M., Martha Washington 
School, Colfax 

Johnson, Clifford M., Box 212, Issaquah 

tJohnson, Elsie Marian, Normandy Apts., 
Vancouver 

Johnson, Frank V., E. 2108 Rowan, Spokane 

Jones, Nola, Elementary School, Cashmere 

Kahn, Louis, Rt. 4, Box 175A, Chehalis 

Keene, Edna L., 1107 Grant Ave., Prosser 

Kegel, Harry William, 1527 Rainier Ave., 
Bremerton 

Kelly, William Robert, 6616 Fauntleroy Ave., 
Seattle 

Kendrick, W. A., Columbia Valley Gardens 


School, Longview 

King, Bertha Farley, 1800 Taylor Ave., 
Seattle 

Kittleman, Harry F., 15631 Eighth Ave. §&., 
Seattle 


Klausler, George, E. 2805 16th Ave., Spokane 
Knittel, Clayton O., Lincoln Grade School, 


East Stanwood 
Knoodsma, Robert B., 116 Maple Way, Sun- 
4105 Brooklyn, 


nyside 

ranz, Louisa, Seattle 

—— Susan M., W. 204 Euclid Ave., Spo- 
ane 

Larson, Vivian, 3307 Third Ave. W., Seattle 

Lassoie, ie oS ‘Curriculum Coordinator, Sun- 
nyside 

-—~t James V., 2305 Olympia St., Rich- 

an 


Lee, J. Murray, 410 Garfield, Pullman 

Lee, Leslie W., 800 S. Tenth St., Sunnyside 

Lee, Torger J., 1919 Stevens St., Shelton 

Lentz, Truman, South Bend 

—, Arthur E., 1422 Johnston Ave., Rich- 
an 

Lindquist, Elmer C., Arnada School, Van- 
couver 

*Lowry, Franklin N., 12515 Greenwood Ave., 
Seattle : 

Marinaro, Angelo A., 8330 27th N.W., Seattle 

Martin, James L., 1500 N. Willow, Ellensburg 

May, Joseph M., Burbank School, Mercer 
Island 

McAllaster, Marion, 602 Melrose N., Seattle 

McCall, Andrew, Rt. 7, Box 80, Vancouver 

McCamish, Mrs. Lena Mains, 17 E. Fifth 
Ave., Kennewick 

McCauley, Clarence M., 1206 W. Second St., 
Kennewick 

McGlinn, James W., 3022 Elizabeth St., 
Bellingham 

McLean, Catherine A., 1617 Yale, Seattle 

McLeod, Norman, 1815 30th St. S., Seattle 

McNew, Everett, W. 2528 Courtland, Spokane 

Melville, William D., 6701 S. Park, Tacoma 

Moe, Iver L., 114 E. Second Ave., Kennewick 

Moe, genta, 12009 First St. N.W., Seattle 

Moe, Sig, 414 O St. N.E., Auburn 

Mullen, Roger D., 129-A Austin Rd., Belling- 


ham 
Neiswender, J. A., 10811 12th S.W., 
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Seattle 


Neterer, Elizabeth, 3226 Fuhrman, Seattle 

——— Dwight N., 1625 Eighth St., Marys- 
ville 

Nostrant, John W., 8103 Fifth Ave., N.E., 
Seattle 

Nuetzmann, Wilbert E., 9739 11th St. N.W 
Seattle 

Oliver, Fred L., Wallace School, Kelso 

Olts, Donald G., 5018 18th N.E., Seattle 

Pauley, Fred, Box 208, Tonasket 

Payne, Camilla S., 10020 Gravelly Lake Dr., 
Tacoma 

Pendleton, James N. 
tor 

Peterson, Harold G., Box 18, Parkland 

Peterson, Mrs. Lilly, 1204 Williams Blvd., 
Richland 

Petite, J. Edward, 12750 39th N.E., Seattle 

Pflugmacher, Mrs. Hazel H., Ferdinand & 
S. 66th Sts., Tacoma 

Phinney, Harold M., Box 26, Maple Valley 

Powell, Charles O., 1201 W. Martin St., Elma 

Redlinger, Ann, 430 18th Ave. N., Seattle 

Reese, Chester M., St. Helens School, Long- 
view 

Reeves, 6847 18th Ave. N.E., Seattle 

Reeves, Wilfred L., Roosevelt School, Olym- 


pia 
Reid, John H., Junior High School, Dist. 
321, Anacortes 

Hilburn, 


Reynolds, Marian 
School, Bremerton 
Rickert, Mrs. Helen, Longbranch 
Ring, Sandi C., 903 State St., Marysville 
Roberts, Larry, Rt. 4, Box 3300, Vancouver 
Robinson, J. W., Rt. 4, Box 3370, Edmonds 
Rogers, Clarence | = 208 ~ Palouse, Walla 
Walla 
Ryan, Ambrose A., Alaska Air Base School, 


» Monitor School, Moni- 


Washington 


Seattle 
Ryan, William C., 4516 E. 54th St., Seattle 
Scroup, Lester E., Cascade School, Chehalis 


TSelby, Kenneth E., 8036 14th Ave. N.E., 
Seattle 

Sharnbroich, L. W., 611 E. Ninth St., Port 
Angeles 

Skeen, Mrs. Bearnice S., 2701 Eldridge Ave., 
Bellingham 

Skotheim, Sivert, 9721 45th St. S.W., Seattle 

Slater, D. E. Jack, Leiser Road Elem. 
School, Vancouver 

Smith, L. Emmett, 602 Ave. A, Snohomish 

Smith, Vernon A., Harney School, Varicouver 


Snowden, Lawrence R., 5209 S. 144th St., 
Seattle 

Sorweide, Wm. A., 13523 Meridian Ave., 
Seattle 

Southworth, H. A., Box 163, Yelm 

Spining, Effie B., Adams School, Spokane 


—~ Edgar A., 3302 E. Mercer St., Se- 
attle 

Steinke, E. L., Supt. of Schools, Selah 
Stevenson, Walter, Rt. 1, Box 1344, Bellevue 
Stiles, Mrs. Lillian ‘Hendrickson, 144 


Cambrain, Bremerto 
Straatman, Zeger Ww. 1019 36th St., Ana- 


cortes 
Strang, J. Richard, Highland Public School, 
Tieton ; 
Summers, Mabel, 640 N. Elm St., Colville 


Swedine, Elmer, 6219 29th Ave., N.E., Seattle 

tSwenson, Roy, Collins School, Kirkland 

Tayet, Fritz, 3719 E. Eye St., Tacoma 

Tevis, Adeline L., Rt. 1 #121, Olalla 

Thomas, Mrs. Lillian B., Morse Courts, Port 
Angeles 


Thomason, Edith, 424 Park Pl., Spokane 


Thorsen, O. W., 2215 S. 128th St., Seattle 
Thune, Elmer T., Central School, Tacoma 
Tompkins, H. M., 636 Cottonwood Dr., Rich- 


land 








Towner, Earl M., 6856 31st N.E., Seattle 

Troxel, J. L., MacArthur School, Vancouver 

Turnbull, Fred A., 1812 W. Sixth St., Aber- 
deen 

Turner, Claude F., 10008 Valmay Ave., Se- 


attle 
School, 


Vanderpool, Glenn D., 
Wagner, Howard, 7750 Mary Ave. N.W., Se- 


Whitman 
Wenatchee 


attle 
Walker, W. Del, 4ist & Daniel Sts., Van- 
couver 
Westling, Norman L., 609 W. Washington 
Ave., Yakima 
Whilt, Mrs. Selma E., 2908 Fifth Ave. W., 
Seattle 
Whitaker, Emory N., 3315 Elwood Dr., Ta- 


coma 

Whitesides, Vance W., Kessler Boulevard 
School, Longview 

Willard, Stanley B., Rt. 1, Clinton 

Williams, Lloyd M., 4309 E. Maple Ave., 
Yakima 

Willis, Stanley, Rt. 13, Box 830, Tacoma 

Woods, O. C., McCleary School, McCleary 

Zeutenhorst, John, Grade School, Cowiche 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adair, Brooks, 503 S. Kanawha St., Beckley 

Akers, U. S., Box 125, Beaver 

Alexander, Mrs. James, 1220% Sixth St., 
Huntington 

Alleman, Lena K., Rt. 2, Walker 

Allen, Opal, Masontown 

Anderson, Mrs. Greek, Box 394, Matewan 

Andrews, Mrs. Tillie, Littlepage School, 
Charleston 

Arnett, C. B., 1111 West St., Charleston 

Ash, Columbus, 1750 W. Pike St., Clarksburg 

Ashworth, Charles V., Rt. 1, Moundsville 

Auvil, G. G., Mercer School, Princeton 

Ballard, Julian E., Jr., 3713 Venable Ave., 
Charleston 

Banes, William, Burlington 

Barber, Sarah C., Box 6092, Sta. A, Charles- 


ton 

Barnibae, La Homa, 3519 Auburn Rd., Hunt- 
ington 

Barrett, Mrs. Mary T., 522 Elm St., Hunt- 
ington 

Bartram, Chester, 188 Park Dr., Pt. Pleasant 

Batson, Eldred H., 1612 Lawrence St., Park- 
ersburg 

Bauserman, Edna, Moorefield 

Beatty, J. Frank, Terra Alta 

Bennett, Chessie, Pettus 

Berry, Victor, Burnsville 

Billups, Cecil W., Box 422, Madison 

Blake, Geneva G., Box 54, Milton 

Bland, Samson, Mouth of Seneca 

Boggs, A. V., Bickmore School, Maysel 

Boggs, Mrs. Inez T., 1315 Chesapeake Ave., 
South Charleston 

Bolt, Mrs. Mae M., Box 201, Matewan 

Bolton, Cecil, Jr., Rt. 1, Fayetteville 

Bolyard, Thomas A., 385 Dorsey Ave., Mor- 
gantown 

Bond, O. B., Bordercrest, Salem 

Bowers, H. Pink, Moyers 

Bowman, Mrs. Audria, Ethel School, Mc- 
Connell 

Boyles, J. R., Anmoore 

Bramlett, Pearl L., Marmet 

Brooks, Mrs. K. N., 423 S. Fayette St., 
Beckley 

Brooks, Mrs. Marion Calloway, 423 S. Fay- 
ette St., Beckley 

Brown, Agnes, 4465 W. 
Charleston 

Brown, Gilbert E., Box 37, War 


Washington St., 


West Virginia 


Brown, Scott M., 1519 Second Ave., Charles- 
ton 

Brown, Stanley, 129 Camden Ave., Buckhan- 
non 

Broyles, Maud, 1716 Virginia St., Charleston 

Brucker, Charles D., 1001 Sixth Ave., St. 
Albans 

Brucker, Elizabeth, Box 428, St. Albans 

Bsharah, Mrs. Ruth C., 441 Forest Cir., S. 
Charleston 

Buckland, Ruth H., 1506 Temple St., Hinton 

Bunch, Margaret, Rt. 1, Ona 

*Burdette, Milton, Leon 

Burdette, Mrs. Ruby W., 4A Broad Moor 
Apt., Charleston 

Burford, Gerald J., Elkview 

Burgess, Frank, Box 72, Elk Garden 

Butcher, J. O., Rt. 3, Clarksburg 

Campbell, George H., Box 249, Weirton 

aan H. E., 1305 Sixth St., Mounds- 
ville 

Casey, George, 5207 Noyes Ave., Charleston 

Cavendish, Hugh, Danese 

Cavendish, R. E., Oak Hill 

Chambers, James A., Box 88, Yolyn 

Chapman, Clara Ella, Box 116, Milton 

Chenoweth, R. Neil, Box 58, Clendenin 

Childers, Alton, Smithburg 

Childers, Lowell, Salt Rock 

Clark, Mrs. Jess G., 104 Pine St., Logan 

Clark, Mrs. Willa B., 1224 16th St., Parkers- 
burg 

Clayton, T. J., Brandywine 

Coffindaffer, C. Zell, Kincheloe 

Cole, John W., 340 S. 22nd St., Clarksburg 

Cook, Bernard W., 414 Elm St., Charleston 

Cooke, Cecil D., 208 Queen St., Beckley 

Corbitt, Gordon P., 1615 Pearcy Ave., Park- 
ersburg i 

Corder, Clifford, Rt. 3, Salem 

Core, E. V., Rupert 

Coulter, Myrtle, Clay 

Cox, Belva A., Birch River 

Cox, Della L., Box 373, Birch River 

Cox, Maynard, Smithburg 

Cox, Warren G., Dixie 

Craven, Willis D., Upshur Co., Tallmansville 

Cummings, Donald H., Rt. 2, Milton 

Cunningham, Alma, Chester 

Cunningham, Wanda, Coalton 

Daniel, Theron, Box 236, Dorothy 

Darkey, Beryl M., Dailey 

Daugherty, Kenneth, 1025 W. Main St., 
Grafton 

Davis, Clifford M., Box 452, Clarksburg 

Dean, Dorothea, 1210 Baltimore St., McMe- 
chen 

Dent, L. A., Graded School, Ronceverte 

Delp, Effie A., 6 Orchard St., Mullens 

Deskins, Neva B., 1650 Sixth Ave., Hunting- 


ton 

Dick, Mrs. Hallene M., S. Hills Country Day 
School, Charleston 

Dingess, Frema M., Box 1064, Logan 

Dingess, Kathryn J., Chapmanville 

Dodrill, Carl B., Swandale 

Dorsey, Charlotte, Lizemore 

Doss, Wilmer, Uneeda 

Drummond, Myron, 2621 Guyan Ave., Hunt- 


ington 

Duckwyler, Mrs. E. B., 320 Mineral St., 
Keyser 

Duff, F. O’Dair, 941 Walnut Ave., Charleston 

Dunn, Mrs. Annis, Kermit 

Easley, Margaret, 1101 Augusta St., Blue- 
field 


Ecard, Horton, Rt. 1, Point Pleasant 
Eckard, Garry, N. Staunton Rd., Huntington 
Elkins, R. W., Box 1606, Huntington 
Ellyson, Hayden, Williamsburg 

Evans, A. F., 2760 Collis Ave., Huntington 
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West Virginia 


Weirton 


120, South 


Evans, A. R., 3744 Main St., 

Farley, Wilbur, Elgood 

Faulkner, Opal, Rt. 7, Box 
Charleston 

Feather, Russell K., Aurora 

Ferrell, Roy H., Scott Depot 

Fields, Willis, Matewan 

Flanigan, Charles, Wilsonburg 

Floyd, Noah, Delbarton 

Ford, Pearl S., 324 S. 24th St., Clarksburg 

Forsythe, Genevieve, 234 Ninth Ave., Hunt- 
ington 

— Orlan C., 101 Hudson St., Clarksburg 

Wrame, Ethel, Birch River 

Freeman, Fred L., Salem 

Fromm, Anita, Proctor 

Fultz, Arville M., Rt. 1, Box 96, Williamson. 

Gainer, a. Wee Tunnelton 

Gardner, Josephine, 323 Ballengee St., 

Garrett, Clinton E., Wardensville 


Hinton 


Garrett, Denzel R., 1016 Seventh Ave., 
Charleston 

Gates, Cecil R., 70 McKinley Ave., Morgan- 
town 


George, Austin H., 510 Price St., 

Given, Clarence A., Elkview 

Golladay, Mrs. R. M., Romney 

Goodwin, William H.. Rt. 1, Newburg 

Goosman, Alma, 2406% Kanawha 
Charleston 

Gose, Stuart A., Cherry Creek 

Gray, Clyde L., 401 E. Sixth St., Belle 

Gray, Rex ~. Marshall College, ‘Huntington 

Grizzell, W. Dec 

tGrossenbach, thre. A 3614 Staunton Ave., 
Charleston 

Hager, Earl, Dehue 


Parkersburg 


Bivd., 


Hall, Ava E., Stewartstown Rd., Morgan- 
town 
Hall, Chaucer, Rt. 6, Box 286, Morgantown 


Halsey, Earl, Raleigh Co., McArthur 
Halterman, C. B., Lost City 

Hammond, Evert M., Reynoldsville 
Hamrick, Portia J., 940 llth Ave., Hunting- 


ton 

Harold, Mrs. Ruth, Twistabout School, Pro- 
cious 

Harper, Stelman, Thomas 

Harrah, Glen, Box 293, Lewisburg 

Hart, Virgil S., Rt. 1, Elkins 

Hatfield, Agatha, Red Jacket 

Hatfield, Wirt, Box 52, Gilbert 

Hawse, Stanley P., Grade School, Moorefield 

Heiskell, M. M., 11 Carpenter Ave., Ridgeley 

Hensley, Mrs. Blanche A., Main Bldg. 
Grade, Williamson 

Hensley, Myron B., 2215 llth Ave., Hunt- 
ington 

Hill, M. T., Box 57, Wallace 

Hinkle, Gerald, Rt. 3, Buchhannon 

Hixenbaugh, Ralph B., Box 4, East Bank 

Hobson, Arthur, South Williamson Grade 
School, Williamson 

Hogue, Homer, Masontown 

Holstein, Mrs. Alice, Chesapeake 

Hopkins, R. R., Caretta School, Caretta 

Hott, Arno B., Augusta 


Howard, M. D., 6517 Roosevelt Ave., Charles- 
ton 

Humphreys, Clemit O., 1256 W. Virginia 
Ave., Dunbar 


Humphreys, Robert J., Cabin Creek 
Hutchinson, L. H., Central School, Holden 
Hutchison, Mrs. Louise P., Box 347, Kenova 
Irvin, J. E., Leon Elem. School, Point Pleas- 
ant 
Irving, Mrs. Gertrude P., Box 1146, Logan 
Jeffers, Mrs. Ruth A., 308 South St., South 
Charleston 
Jenkins, Bertha, Mason Co., Hartford 
Jenkins, Clifton, Wardensville 
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John, Ernest, 528 Carolina Ave., Chester 
Johnson, Mrs. Alta H., Box 306, Marmet 
Jones, Emery H., Pleasants Co., Belmont 
Joyce, Harry, Box 154, Nolan 

Judy, Mernie, New Creek 


eee Maynard H., 3320 W. Fifth Ave., 
elle 

Kennedy, Grant, Box 2555, Williamson 
Lambert, Audra G., Belington 


Lanham, R. A., Rt. 1, Bristol 

Laughlin, George, 68 Wood St., Shinnston 

Lea, John W., Jr., 50 Marne Dr., Roland 
Park, Huntington 

Lewis, Faith T., 106 Ford, Beckley 

Linger, Lula W., Clio 

Liston, Mrs. Ruth A., 4 Colorado Ave., 
Morgantown 

Locke, Lillian, West Hamlin 

Losh, Lawrence, Kingwood 

Loy, Homer K., Romney 

Lynch, Sylva, Rt. 1, Morgantown 

Mace, Alva S., Box 208, East Bank 

MacLuckie, Margaret, 614 Benoni Ave., 
Fairmont 

Marcrum, E. L., West Milford 

Marple, Janie, 673 Mulberry Ave., Clarksburg 

Martin, Blair, Shinnston 

Martin, M. P., Jr., Clay 

Martin, O. Cc. Rt. ;. Box 186, Elkins 

Matheny, Charles Lester, 1414 19th St., 
ersburg 

May, Homer A., Fort Ashley 

McBurney, Mrs. Elizabeth, 3527 Brightway, 
Weirton 

McCallister, Lucile, Hurricane 

McClain, Ward, Rock Cave 

McClanahan, Leonard H., Box 203, Kimball 

McClung, Joe, Rainelle 

McCrum, Summers, Jr., 
Kingwood 

McCulloch, poe, _ 

McDermott, m. Mg 

McGee, S. T., 190 A St., Keyser 

McGuffie, Jeannette, 141 State St., 

McIntyre, Donald, Marmet School, 

McKinney, C. M., Chent 

McKinney, Charles S., Rt. 1, Box 138, Beck- 


Park- 


134 Beverly St., 


2, Point Pleasant 


Keyser 
Marmet 


ey 
McKinney, Clarence C., 226 Grand Ave., 
Bridgeport 
McKisson, Elsie A., 115 East St., Sistersville 
McLaughlin, Lyle, Box 35, Follansbee 
McNinch, Ernest D., 109 Cypress Ave., 
Moundsville 


Meadows, Brook, Highland St., St. 
Meek, Ellen M., 


ville 


Albans 
1605 Center St., Mounds- 
Merical, Mrs. 


Mabel C., 4350 Merical Dr., 
Charleston 
= Margaret, 2420 Marshall St., McMe- 


chen 

Mitchell, I. L., Alderson 

Moler, James, S. Church St., Charles Town 

Moore, Mrs. Iva L., 2751 First Ave., Hunt- 
ington 

Moore, Robert W., Rt. 3, Fairview 

Morgan, Dodd, Pinnell Hill, Buckhannon 

Morgan, W. H., Raysal 

tMorris, Wesley O., Rt. 1, Box 198 B, St. 


Albans 

Morrison, W. Glenn, Box 327, Milton 
Murray, Alice M., 904 W. Second S&t., 
Charleston 

Myers, Dorothy H., 4826 Kentucky St., S. 
Charleston 

tMyers, Mrs. Emelyn M., 708 Main St., 
Charleston 


tNefflen, Myra M., Potomac Dr., 


Keyser 
tNewman, Winifred H., 1506 Virginia St., 
Charleston 


Neylon, Hallie, 308 Fourth St., Belle 








Nolley, George M., Mullens 

Ott, Clara, Palestine 

Ott, Edwina T., Elizabeth 

Ours, Glen, 135 Randolph St., Buckhannon 
Palmer, Bunner D., Rt. 1, Mt. Clare 
Parrack, L. Alison, Arthurdale 

Pauley, Fannie, Ben Creek School, Gilbert 
Perfater, Jessie H., Eskdale 

Perry, Andy E., Box 203, Madison 


Phillips, Mrs. Margaret Gillespie, Peyton 
School, Huntington 

Pingley, Robert L., Rt. 1, Elkins 

Poling, A. Clare, Box 6, Dailey 

Poling, Ora M., Box 228, Star Rt., Charleston 


Pollard, John, Flemington 

Porter, Annie L., Blacksville 

Powell, Arel L., Rt. 2, Salem 

Powell, Donald R., 11 Damion Rd., Wheeling 

Powell, Paul B., New Haven 

Powers, Orval R., Box 325, Barboursville 

Price, Kermit, 2648 Fourth Ave., Huntington 

Price, Mrs. Vivian, 956 Stewart St., Morgan- 
town 

Propst, Warren S., Moyers 

Raines, Albert, Riverton 

Ralston, Mrs. Grace, New Cumberland 


tRamsey, J. W., Elkhorn Grade School, 
Northfork 

Reed, Gilbert, Glenville 

Reed, J. H., Greenbrier Co., White Sulphur 
Springs 


Rehe, Mary Lenore, Masontown 

Rexrode, R. M., Franklin 

Rice, Otis K., Kanawha Co., Hugheston 

Richardson, Edwin V., Lumberport 

Rittenhouse, A. M., 423 High St., Clarksburg 

Roach, Heber C., Rt. 1, Bristol 

Roach, John O., 406 Ruffner Ave., Charleston 

Rogers, Archie P., Newburg 

Rogerson, Rhea, 305 Washington Ave., 
Wheeling 

Roush, Walden F., 2005 Mt. 
Point Pleasant 

Rowan, Carl, Mabie 

Rutherford, Donald L., Olcott 

Sandy, H. L., Rt. 1, Shinnston 

Saville, Garland, Diamond 

Sexton, Bert, 2605 McKinley Ave., St. Albans 

Sheets, Philip N., 330 Center St., Bridgeport 

Shelton, Madelyn, Clay 

Shinabery, Glen, Box 5, Valley Head 

Sidebottom, Marjorie, Rt. 1, Box 136, Clarks- 
burg 

Simmons, Edra, Fairplain 

Simonton, Edgar E., Pleasants Co., Belmont 

Singleton, Laura F., 407 Nancy St., Charles- 
ton 

Sippe, Thelma, Box 6081, Sta. A, Charleston 

Sipple, Mae M., Chattaroy 

tSizer, Hazel, Central School, South Charles- 
ton 

Smith, Caleb H., Crum 

Smith, Clarence B., 
Chester 

Smith, Harry E., Rt. 1, Montrose 

Smith, Lester A., 501 Main St., Wheeling 

Smith, Rex M., 263 Prairie Ave., Morgan- 
town 

Snedegar, C. N., Frankford 

Snyder, Gladstone, Lahmansville 

Sommer, Louise J., 916 23rd St., Point Pleas- 
ant 


Vernon Ave., 


320 Virginia Ave., 


Staggers, Vernon A., Rt. 1, Keyser 


Stark, Mrs. Elma Stover, Rt. 5, Box 302, 
Charleston 

Stemple, Frank, Aurora 

Stevers, Paul J., 1335 W. Virginia Ave., 
Dunbar 

tStewart, Bessie A., 131714 Lee St., Charles- 
ton 

Stout, M, Wood, Graded School, Philippi 
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Stover, E. C., Crab Orchard 

Straight, Virginia, Rt. 1, Morgantown 

Sturgeon, William L., Beale Elementary 
School, Ashton 

Summers, Stephen S., Rt. 6, Box 398, Charles- 
ton 


tSutton, Mary, Weirton 
Tabor, Horace G., 328 Hall St., Wayne 
Talbert, Glenna, Box 553, Hinton 


Taylor, E. W., 2577 First Ave., Huntington 

Taylor, John H., Letart 

Teter, George E., Circleville Scohol, Riverton 

Teter, W. Corder, 202 Cherry St., Bridgeport 

Thomas, Luther, Sharon School, Miami 

Thorne, Lawrence, Matoaka 

Trent, Dr. W. wW., State Supt. of Schools, 
Charleston 

Tritchler, Mrs. 458 First St., 
Morgantown 

Tustin, Josephine Y., 907 Thompson St., 
Charleston 

Van Scoy, W. B., Salem 


Charlotte, 


Varney, Mrs. Ruth C., 1438 Third Ave., 
Huntington 

Wallace, Mrs. Gladys S., 269 Bethany Pike, 
Wheeling 

Walsh, + M., 1011 Walnut Rd., Charles- 
ton 

Ward, Beatrice B., 1340 Spring Valley Dr., 
Huntington 


Ward, William D., Ohio Co., West Liberty 

Warner, Hansel Earl, 6535 Roosevelt Ave., 
Charleston 

Watkins, Wilma Clare, Box 236, Shinnston 

Watson, Paul W., Kingwood 

Weis, P. J., Rt. 3, Box 310, Charleston 

Wells, Ruth, Montrose School, South Charles- 
ton 

West, Harold F., Box 133, Glasgow 

Westfall, Mrs. Bonnie, 221 Fourth Ave., 
South Charleston 

Westfall, Russell L., Rt. 3, Buckhannon 

Wheeler, Mrs. Pearl S., 218 Sixth Ave., 
South Charleston 


White, Alice H., 116 Buffalo St., Elkins 

White, Buena, Box 223, Logan 

White, Pershing, 119 Poplar St., Albans 

Whiting, Olive H., 511 Hall St., Charleston 

Wilfong, Harry D., Warwood Grade School, 
Wheeling 


Williams, Fountie, 603 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Clarksburg 

Williams, Maysel, Rt. 1, Clendenin 

+Wilson, Mrs. Mae Cox, 696 Stratton St., 
Logan 

Wimer, Charles N., 

Wood, Mrs. 
Huntington 
Woodeburne, Mrs. 
Bluefield 

Woolwine, Mrs. Annie D., North Side School, 
Bluefield 

Wotring, Maxine P., 82 Oliver St., Morgan- 
town 

Wright, O. E., Rt. 5, Box 138, Charleston 

Wright, Mrs. Victoria, Rt. 5, Box 138, 
Charleston 

Yester, Bonnie, Gallipolis Ferry 

Young, Frema, Queen Shoals 

Young, Mary C., Washington School, 
Charleston 

Zimmerman, Carrie, ‘900 Caldwell St., Me- 
Mechen 


New Creek Dr., 
Carrie E., 


Keyser 
130 Sycamore St., 


Annie D., 112 Lee St., 


WISCONSIN 


Ahlschwede, Mrs. 1009 N. Durkee 
St., Appleton 


Allen, H. Ralph, 1537 Jefferson St., Madison 
Ambruster, J. R., Greendale School, Green- 
dale 


Bernice, 
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Anderson, Gilbert L., 310 West St., Beaver 
Dam 

Andreucetti, Adele M., 3432 W. Clybourn 
St., Milwaukee 

Argraves, W. H., 210 S. Brooks St., Madison 

Ashby, Anne B., 1711 S. 35th St., Milwaukee 

Austin, Edward C., Rt. 2, Box 27, Burlington 

tBallou, Ethel L., 1623 N. 21st St., Superior 

Bannen, Mary M., Green Bay Avenue School, 
Milwaukee 

Bartaluzzi, Joseph, 4366 N. 42nd St., Milwau- 


ee 

Bartel, Lorena, 400 S. Military Rd., Fond Du 
Lac 

Bartz, Annette M., 2106 N. 65th St., Mil- 
waukee 

Baumann, Mrs. Dorothy E., Lakeside Dr., 
Pewaukee 

Bell, William, 2104 E. Bennett Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

Benedict, Bernice, Garfield School, Mani- 
towoc 

Berg, Mabel L., Court House Annex, La 
Crosse 

TBilty, Mrs. Louise P., 7857 N. Links Cir., 
Milwaukee 

Birdsall, Don P., 1029 N. Jefferson St., Mil- 


waukee 

Bole, R. M., 6010 John Ave., Superior 

Book, Ralph J., 2309 W. National Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Booth, Melvin C., 4511 Byrd Ave., Racine 

Borchardt, Harry E., 2435 N. 89th St., Wau- 
watosa 

Borkowsky, Margaret M., 3919 N. Norris 
Blvd., Milwaukee 

Born, Marshall E., 7254 W. Center St., Mil- 
waukee 

Bowyer, Merton R., Hales Corners 

tBoyce, Thomas W., 1725 N. Prospect Ave., 
Milwaukee 

a ee Richard, 107 S. 73rd St., Milwau- 
ee 

Brem, Peter, 3054 N. 68th St., Milwaukee 

Brener, Mrs. Olga, Lincoln School, Shawano 

Brown, Maurice L., Ericsson School, Superior 

Buboltz, William F., Second Vice Pres., 
Dept. Elem. School Prin., NEA, 3805 N. 
Bartlett, Milwaukee 

Buege, Mrs. Ramona, Liberty School, Mil- 
waukee 

Bureta, Ralph J., 3477 S. 35th St., Milwaukee 

Burnkrant, E. G., High School, Plymouth 

Burns, James, 1109 N. 37th St., Milwaukee 

ar? Clifford C., Jefferson School, West 

is 

Carroll, Walter P., 122 E. Center St., Mil- 
waukee 

Chapin, Daisy W., Cunningham School, 
Beloit 

Chapman, Mrs. Myrtle, River Falls 

Check, Erwin T., 2742 N. 89th St., Milwaukee 

Chrisler, Marie E., 7536 25th Ave., Kenosha 

Christensen, John W., 6740 N. 52nd St., Mil- 
waukee 

Cleary, Margaret E., Washington School, 
West Allis 

Clock, Lucile, 211 Vista Rd., Madison 

Cludius, Evelyn A., 2949 S. Mabbett Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Conlin, Francis J., 5535 N. 40th St., Mil- 
waukee 

Corcoran, Daniel W., 1647 N. Cass St., Mil- 
waukee 

Cravillion, Ira, Supt., Dodge County Schools, 
Juneau 

Curtiss, Brinton C., 1508 N. 49th St., Mil- 
waukee 

Czerwonky, Esther M., 2204 N. Hubbard St., 
Milwaukee 
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Daley, Frances C., 2964 N. 8ist St., Mil- 
waukee 

Damrow, Melvin H., 321 Union St., Water- 
town 

Demand, Vera M., 3163 N. Eighth St., Mil- 
waukee 

Doyle, Irene, Tank School, Green Bay 

Dunwiddie, W. R., Supt. of Schools, Port 
Washington 

Ehlert, Edward, McKinley School, Manito- 


woc 

Ehlert, Roy, 320 W. Maple Ave., Beaver Dam 

Ellsworth, Sheridan, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Court House, Elkhorn 

Engelke, Walter W., Nakoma School, Madi- 
son 

Erickson, Emma, Franklin School, La Crosse 

Erickson, Rose L., Hamilton School, La 
Crosse 

Evrard, Pauline, 1660 Shawano Ave., Green 


ay 

*Faith, Emil F., Franklin School, Milwaukee 

Fenelon, William T., Washington Heights 
School, Port Washington 

Fenske, Arthur S., 2739 Lincoln Rd., Keno- 
h 


sha 
Fersley, Helen L., 975 Howard St., Green 


Bay 

Flamme, Wayne H., Fifth Ward School, 
Antigo 

Flanagan, Elizabeth, 4639 W. Beloit Rd., 
Milwaukee 

Flynn, Mrs. Ruth, Box 26, Lakewood 

Foley, Ruth, 3129 S. Quincy Ave., Milwau- 
kee 

Forus, Sonna, Hogan School, La Crosse 

Fox, Grace A., 1817 W. Lincoln Ave., Mil 
waukee 

Freimuth, Harley, 926 N. Sixth St., Eau 
Claire 

Fritschel, Max C., Jr., 3239 N. Ninth St., 
Milwaukee 

Frostad, Erling, Eugene Field School, Mil- 
waukee 

Fuszard, M. C., 404 College St., Lake Mills 

Gaffney, Grace, 2505 N. Prospect Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

Garbe, Lester W., 2813 N. Fifth St., Mil- 
waukee 

Garness, Gerhardt, 1845 Wauwatosa Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Gaul, Charles R., 3517 W. Courtland, Mil- 
waukee 

Geach, Mrs. Ann, Garfield School, Janesville 

Gegan. M. J., High School, Menasha 

Geil, Phillip H., 2941 S. Wentworth Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Gesell, Orville W., Clay School, Whitefish 
B 


ay 

Getzin, Helen H., Washington School, Cudahy 

Goebel, Edmund J., Rev. Msgr., 6700 N. Teu- 
tonia, Milwaukee 

Goss, rs. Beatrice B., Adams _ School, 
Janesville 

Gotham, R. E., Training School, Stevens 
Point 

Greenwood, Mrs. Mae D., 2757 N. 72nd St., 
Milwaukee 

Gregory, Robert L., 424 Shoreland Dr., Ra- 


cine 

Groom, Ethel, Webster School, La Crosse 

Gruel, Ruth E., 2559 N. 49th St., Milwaukee 

Haerter, Henrietta K., 2442 N. 20th St., Mil- 
waukee 

Hanson, Agnes J. 321 Third St. S., Wis- 
consin Rapids 

Hanson, Harry M., Supt. Dan Co. Schools, 
Sun Prairie 

Happel, Delia, 1651 Denton St., La Crosse 

Hart, Ruth E., 8805 Jackson Pk. Blvd., Wau- 
watosa 
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Haugen, Philip K., 1617 Fairway St., Eau 
Claire 

Haupt, Erna A., 1306 Merrill Ave., Wausau 
Heffernen, Margaret A., 882 Hubbard St., 
Green Bay 

Heine, Oliver, 2435 N. 71st St., Milwaukee 
Henry, Earl G., 4047 N. 46th St., Milwaukee 
Hile, Mrs. W anda, 624 Crandall ‘Ave. ., Madi- 
son 

Hoesley, Irven C., Badger Rd., Madison 
Hogan, Margaret, "430 N. Maple Ave., Green 
Ba 

Holts, Roger B., Supt. of Schools, Watertown 
Holyoke, Eva, Niagara 

Horst, Helen W., 1623 E. Sixth St., Superior 

Hoversen, Florence, 2770 N. Fifth St., Mil- 
waukee 

Humke, Robert W., 5812 N. Santa Monica 
Blvd., Whitefish Bay 

Isleb, Harold A., 1939 N. 
waukee 

Iverson, 


Palmer St., Mil- 
Eldon, Washington School, 


ville 
Janisch, Walter F., 5918 N. 
Blvd., Milwaukee 
Jannusch, Ralph E., 
Milwaukee 
Jensema, Mabel L., Ceresco School, Ripon 
Jerving, W. E., 1516 S. 76th St., West Allis 
Johnston, Virginia, Roosevelt School, Janes- 
ville 
Jones, George E., Supt. of Schools, Mayville 
Jones, Lloyd, 4459 N. 26th St., Milwaukee 


Janes- 
Santa Monica 


4021 S. Kansas Ave., 


Jungck, F. W., 1215 Wilson Ave., Menomonie 
Kammerer, Phil A., 2062 S. 30th St., Mil- 
waukee 


Karl, Anna M., 2136 N. 9ist St., Milwaukee 

Karr, Katherine, 4927 S. Woodlawn PIl., West 
Allis 

+Karst, Walter Fay, Roosevelt School, Wau- 
watosa 

Keene, Verne, High School, Watertown 

Kemink, Minnie G., 2110 N. 53rd St., Mil- 
waukee 

Kersten, Alice, 401 S. Fourth St., Wausau 

Ketterer, Armand F., Rt. 3, Madison 


Kitze, Theodore J., Public School, Lake Ge- 
neva 

Kluge, Herman, 3235 N. Newhall St., Mil- 
waukee 


Koltes, Matilda, Rt. 4, Box 562, Waukesha 
Kozina, George J., 5073 N. Green Bay Ave., 
Milwaukee 


Krebs, Iva M., 1943 Trowbridge St. E., Mil- 


waukee 

Krejcarek, Eugene, Madison School, Mani- 
towoc 

Kreuser, R. J., Box 172, Muskego 

Krueger, Albert W. , 2321 N. 84th St., Wau- 
watosa 

Kruse, Maria C., Rt. 3, Madison 


La Budde, Frank, 1535 N. 40th St. .» Milwau- 


Landreman, 
kauna 

Larson, Irene M., 

Larson, James V., 
boygan 


Mary, Nicollet 


School, Kau- 
523 Howe St., Green Bay 

Junior High School, She- 
Larum, Ann M., 


928 Oakland Ave., Wau- 
kesha 


Laske, Rey, Public School, Clintonville 
Lee, Howard D., Atwater School, Shorewood 
tLeistikow, Gordon R., Winneconne 
Lennox, Pearl, 545 W. Dayton Dr., Madison 
Liljeblad, Maynard T., 3024 S. Delaware Ave. * 
Milwaukee 


Lindsay, Blanche, Cleveland School, Mani- 
towoc 
Lione, Geneva M., 1561 S. 70th St., West 
Allis 


Wisconsin 


Lipke, Melvin J., 2816 W. Clarke St., Mil- 


waukee 
—7 Violet, 612 Pine St., Sheboygan 
alls 
Loveland, Lena, 2669 N. 12th St., Milwaukee 


Lucareli, M. 1014 Layard Ave., 
Racine 

—, * W. Carman, 4855 N. 24th P1., Mil- 
wau 

Ludwig, “Adela E., 2453 N. Grant Blvd., Mil- 
waukee 


Thomas, 


Lynn, Delford, 2967 S. 37th St., Milwaukee 
Mallmann, Selma M., 312 N. "Rankin St., 
Appleton 


Mandel, Mrs. Stella Rhodes, 5915 Fifth Ave., 
Kenosha 

Manske, Harvey A., 2227 E. Hartford Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Mattson, Martha M., Central School, Wau- 


sau 

Maurer, Charles H., 2476 N. 60th St., Mil- 
waukee 

McCabe, Florence, 3370 N. Murray Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

McCabe, Monica, 3370 N. Murray, Milwaukee 

McDonald, Geneva E., Shorewood Hills 
Schools, Madison 


McGurn, James A., 1020 S. 72nd St., West 
Allis 
Melody, Bernice V., North Girls’ Junior 


Trade, Milwaukee 
Menzel, Willard R., Blair School, Waukesha 
Miller, Josephine, 1726 Wood St., La Crosse 
Mills, Mrs. Ethel Newby, Elizabeth Waters 

School, Fond Du Lac 


Moeck, Arthur H., 301 E. Armour Ave., 


Milwaukee 

Moen, A. H., 1301 Wilson St., Jefferson 

Mohring, John H., 1215 St. Lawrence Ave., 
Beloit 

Moldenhauer, Al, Supt. of Schools, Stough- 
ton 

Molloy, Mary R., 2736 N. Frederick Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Moore, W. E., Co. Supt., Riverview Dr., 
Wausau 


Morrissey, John T., 8624 W. Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee 


Moser, Robert P., Supt. of Schools, Colum- 
bus 
Muller, 


wau 

Walon Ralph A., Hampton School, Mil- 
waukee 

Mumm, Edna E., 911 Emerson St., Beloit 

Murphy, Patrick J., Box 162, Eau Claire 

Nell, Carl, Humboldt Park School, Milwau- 


zee A., 2623 N. 38th St., Mil- 


Nelson, Fred R., Lake Bluff School, Shore- 
d 


Nelson, Frederick B., Lincoln School, Eau 
Claire 

tNelson, Lena, Durkee School, Kenosha 

Nelson, Terry W., 1927A N. Ninth St., 
boygan 

Newman, Hannah, 845 N. 18th St., 

Nichols, Edward, 


She- 


Milwaukee 

1064 Caroline St., Green 
Bay 

~ William E., 8710 W. Orchard, West 
Allis 

O’Grady, Catherine, 1809 E. “Olive St., Mil- 
waukee 

Olson, Oliver C., 2212 Ashiand Ave., Racine 

Olson, Paul J., 4122 Mineral Point Rd., Madi- 
son 

Oltman, 
Crosse 

Overton, Elizabeth, 702 Aspen St., South 
Milwaukee 

Paukert, Harold L., Public Schools, Kohler 

Paynter, S. J., 1018 12th Ave. S., Wausau 
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Myrtle M., Emerson School, La 
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Peterson, H. I., 147 State Capitol, Madison 

Peterson, Harold W., 1618 W. Keefe Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Pfleger, Anita, 27th Street School, Milwau- 


ee 

Phelps, Clarence H., 2920 W. Grant St., Mil- 
waukee 

Phillips, Mrs. Helen, 800 Phoebe St., Green 


Bay 

Pierce, A. K., 11511 W. Edgerton Ave., West 
Allis 

Powell, Earl F., 7845 Harwood Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

Powell, John, Graded School, Odanah 

Prauty, Wm. F., 1316 Michigan Ave., South 
Milwaukee 

+ oe Helge E., 1810 E. Sixth St., Ash- 


lan 
—, Floyd, 3360 E. Van Norman Ave., 


Cudahy 

Radtke, Charles J., 1542 N. Fourth St., Mil- 
waukee 

Ralph, H. Thobum, Washington School, 
Wauwatosa 

megen, Julia A., Greenfield School, Milwau- 


ee 

Restle, Elizabeth M., 1916 N. 84th St., Mil- 
waukee 

Rintlemann, E. A., 9031 W. Center St., Mil- 
waukee 

Rosenthal, E. P., 7841 W. Center St., Mil- 
waukee 

Ross, Raymond W., 3973 S. Second St., Mil- 
waukee 

igeiehors, Priscilla, 430 Grand Ave., Mer- 
ri 

tRussell, Harris, 2402 Hansen Ave., Racine 

Rutherford, Howard §S., 4358 N. 19th St., 
Milwaukee 

Sagere, Charles J., McDonough School, Eau 

aire 
—. Florence, 919 N. Fifth St., She- 
yga 

Sand, Oliver C., Box 208-A, Milwaukee 

Sanford, George, 2130 W, Center St., Mil- 
waukee 

oe Catherine E., 425 E. Mason St., 

Green Bay 

tSchnell, Fred S., 2722 Highland Ter., She- 
boygan 

Schowalter, Harris, 4130 N. 16th St., Mil- 
waukee 

Schubert, Arthur, Bartlett Avenue School, 
Milwaukee 

Schulz, Godfrey, 2017 E. Nock St., Milwaukee 

Schuman, Alfred R., 3355 N. 23rd St., Mil- 
waukee 

gene ti Annie, 2326 E. Euclid Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

Seeboth, Alice M., 538 N. 67th St., Wauwa- 
tosa 

Senn, Florence, Jefferson School, Manitowoc 

Sieker, Lillian C., 1945 N. 31st St., Milwaukee 

Silbersack, Clarence R., Rt. 2, Two Rivers 

Simon, Helen, Lincoln School, Madison 

ane, Lillian, 445 W. Wilson St., Madi- 


Sinagra, Sarah J., 827 E. Brady St., Milwau- 


ee 

Sister Mary Amancia, 3249 S. 18th St., Mil- 
waukee 

Sister M. Augustine, Alverno College, Mil- 
waukee 

Sister Mary Bonaventa, 3249 S. 18th St., Mil- 
waukee 

Sister Mary Catherine, 1245 Villa St., Racine 

Sister Mary Charles, 1004 W. State St., Mil- 
waukee 

Sister M. Desales, 1324 N, Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 
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Sister M. Francine, 1324 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 

Sister M. pore me 6021 W. Lincoln, West Allis 

“ee M. Lucienne, 3426 N. 38th St., Milwau. 
ee 

Sister M. Lucille, Marian College, Fond Dy 
Lac 

Sister M. Rogeria, 4519 W. Scott St., Mil- 
waukee 

Sister M. Rosalima, 1501 S. Layton Blvd. 
Milwaukee 

Sister M. Wilhelmine, Viterbo College, La 
Crosse 

Siudzinski, Sylvester J., Pierce Street School, 
Milwaukee 

Sizer, Woodrow F., Public Schools, Wabeno 

Smith, Mrs. Leahnore, 828 N. Chestnut, 
Green Bay 

Smith, Leo, Rt. 2 Folsom St., Eau Claire 

Spears, William H., Washburn School, La 
Crosse 

—* Mrs. Ethel, Lincoln School, 
Green 

Stapleton, _— 2111 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwauk kee 

Stees, Gladys, 435 Wisconsin Ave., Wau- 
kesha 

Steffen, Harry C., Thiensville 

Steffenson, Otto T., 1808 4lst St., Kenosha 

Steldt, Milton F., 3620 W. Rohr Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

Stokes, Robert B., 1100 Main St., Eau Claire 

Taylor, Wilbert, Adams School, Manitowoc 

Tengquist, Donald, 713 Aspen St., South Mil- 
waukee 

Tetzlaff, Mrs. Amanda H., 3044 N. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee 

Tews, Richard R., Washington School, Wau- 
watosa 

Tibbetts, Roy E., Grade School, Frederick 

Todd, Samuel B., Rt. 4, Box 607, Waukesha 

Ubbesen, Paul B., 432 Ruggles St., Fond 


Du Lac 

Uber, Cyril C., Burge School, Beloit 

Ulrich, Louis E., Sr., Sherman School, Mil- 
waukee 

Van Alstine, Frank L., Cumberland School, 
Whitefish Bay 

Van Horne, Mrs. Theresa, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Shawano 

Vincent, Harold S., Supt. of Schools, 1111 N. 
Tenth St., Milwaukee 

Voigt, Orrin, 6083 N. 36th St., Milwaukee 

Walecka, John A., 1741 Wauwatosa Ave., 
Wauwatosa 

Walters, John, Davey Memorial School, Eau 
Claire p 

Wandrey, Walter, 2637 S. 86th St., Milwau- 
k 


ee 

Waterstreet, E. F., Supt. of Schools, Kewau- 
nee 

Welling, Helen F., 233 Doty, Fond Du_ Lac 

Werner, Glenn R., "Elementary School, Cran- 


don 

Westlund, Hildur L., 335 Dahl St., Rhine- 
lander 

Wieggees. Bernard C., Hayes School, 2431 
S. Tenth St., Milwaukee 

Wiesner, Homer W., 7233 W. Bluemound 
Rd., Milwaukee 

Williams, David, Wilson School, Janesville 

Williams, Howard J., 1516 W. Forest Home 
Ave., Milwaukee 

Willing, Prof. Le H., University of Wis- 
consin, Madis 

Windau, eg 1. 5610 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Wobhlfarth, John P., Lincoln School, Cudahy 

Wunrow, "Alfred J., 720 S. 92nd St., West 
Allis _ : 

Young, Jack, 4519 S. Pine Ave., Milwaukee 
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Zarem, Philip, 1542 N. Fourth, Milwaukee 
Zeiler, Edward J., 5340 N. Santa Monica 
Bivd., eilwaukec 


WYOMING 
Bain, Leah Marsh, 405 W. First Ave., Chey- 


enne 

Baird, Bertha N., Elementary School, Lovell 
Belsly, Clyde, 3605 Reed Ave., Cheyenne 
Brundy, Roy L., 101 Third Ave., Cheyenne 
Chaplin, Ruth M., Chaplin School, Cheyenne 
Cross, Frank R., Buffalo Star Rt., Sheridan 
Doscher, Clifford C., 824 S. Center St., Cas- 


er 

- - Sn H. J., 3123 Reed Ave., Cheyenne 
Kent, Ruth R., Box 307, Sheridan 

Lebhart, Lulu M., 500 W. 26th St., Cheyenne 
Livingston, Glenn E., 1343 Bleistein Ave., 


Cody 
Long, Maude, Grant School, Casper 
McLaughlin, Eleanor, McKinley School, Cas- 


er 

Mitchell, Mrs. L. V., 1558 S. Oak St., Casper 
Nichols, Mary, Lincoln School, Casper 
Olson, Mrs. Rose Marie, Elementary School, 

Lingle 

maherteen, Edith, Box 620, Green River 
Stephens, Lon a Box 587, Wheatland 
Stevens, Theodore B., Supt. of Schools, Buf- 


falo 
Stinson, Adelle, Jefferson School, Casper 
Thompson, E. M., Supt. of Schools, Box 
939, Rock Springs 
Walker, Laurence A., College of Education, 


Laramie 

——, John D., University of Wyoming, 
Laram 

Wright, C. C., Grade School, Frontier 


ALASKA 


Babcock, Mrs. Katie, Northway School, 
Northway 

Bingham, Isabelle B., Shishmaref Day 
School, Shishmaref 

Carlson, Carl R., Box 240, Seward 

tErickson, Everett R., Box 586, Juneau 

tLawvere, Donald V., Navy Operating Base 
School, Kodiak 

Lund, Leroy H., Box 294, Petersburg 
Malach, Roman, Territorial School, Clark’s 
Point 

Morgan, A. W., Supt. of Schools, Box 80, 
Anchorage 

Morrow, Elizabeth Wells, Box 3, College 
Richards, D. E., Public School, Teller 

Shuff, Robert V., City Schools, Hoonah 

Smith, Sherburne, Territorial School, Crooked 
Creek 

Springhill, Betty Carter, Box 922, Kodiak 

tTwitchell, Timothy, Takotna School, Ta- 
kotna 

Weller, Rosamond, Box 61, Fairbanks 
Winsor, Paul L., Native School, Hooper Bay 

Wolfley, Lester , 2 Box 80, Anchorage 


GUAM 


tCamacho, Maria Ulloa, Tamuning School, 
Tamuning 


HAWAII 


drewer, Mrs. Lela R., Kamehameha Prepara- 
tory Department, Honolulu 


Carter, Mrs. Beatrice, Kapalama School, 


Honolulu 
Dostal, Joseph, Box 54, Wahiawa, Oahu 
~~ Mary Ella, Kauluwela School, Hono- 


Foreign 


Faulkner, Robert Mardis, 1227 Pensacola St., 
Honolulu 

Fennell, Lillian 2 Box 525, Waipahu, Oahu 

Gay, Mrs. Mary W Kekaha School Kauai 

Griswold, C. J., Elementary and Raemactnts 
School, Aiea 

Haia, William P., High and Elementary 
School, Hana, Maui 

Hobby, "Mrs. Eleanor C., Box 255, Eleele, 
Kauai 

Jones, Mrs. Ruby N., Box 66, Kaneohe, Oahu 

a ~ Stephen S., 3364 Halelani Dr., Hono- 
ulu 

Keakona, R., Maemae School, Honolulu 

Keithly, Mrs. Jean, Shriners’ Hospital 
School, Honolulu 

Kubo, Harlan T., 506 Waianuenue Ave., Hilo 

fLuiz, John C., Central Intermediate School, 
Honolulu 

eae Wallace, Paauhau School, Paau- 
au 

Nicholson, Mrs. Alice B., 5162 Maunalani 
Cir., Honolulu, Oahu 

Riggs, Mrs. Mary E., Box 4001, Honolulu 

ag 3 a Anthony C., 2112 Hunnewell St., Hono- 
ulu 

Soares, Anna, Lanakila School, Honolulu 

Sutherland, Mark M., Konawaena School, 
Kealakekua, Kona 

Tanaka, Mrs. Miyo Y., 3020 Herman St., 
Honolulu 

Thoene, Mrs. Alma E., Box 2552, Honolulu 

Webling, G. H., Box 2897, Honolulu 

— William T. S., 1640 Paula Dr., Hono- 
lulu 


PUERTO RICO 


Castillo, Alida Irizarry, Box 164, Lajas 

Cepero, Carmelina L., Georgetti 111, Rio 
Piedras 

De Cianchini, Mrs. Angela A., Box 87, Coamo 

tMandes, Dolores, 125 Carratera St., Catano 

McGrane, William J., Antilles Dependent 
School, San Juan 

Montero, Inocencio A., Box 329, Utuado 

Quinones, Antonio Lopez, 203 Flores St., 
Santurce 

Rodriguez, Mrs. Marina F., HB-1 Puerto, 
Nuevo 

Saez, Antonia, 1427 Americo Salas St., San- 
turce 


FOREIGN 


Canada 


Cathercole, F. J., Supt. of Schools, 214 
Fourth Ave. S., Saskatoon 

Fitzpatrick, David G., St. John the Baptist 
School, St. John 

Fritz, Wesley E., Frankland School, Toronto 

Johns, Harold P., Summer School of Educa- 
tion, Victoria, B. C. 

Kelley, J. M., Education Office, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick 

MacDonald, W. J., West Front Public School, 
Cornwall, Ont. 

Merritt, R. M., King George VI School, 
Chatham, Ont. 

Rawson, C. M., 89 Glenmore, Toronto, Ont. 

Scace, Mrs. Muriel, Dir., Dept. of Educ., 
Victoria, B. C. 

Smith, G. O., King Edward Public School, 
Barrie, Ont 

Stafford, Harold D., Inspector of Schools, 
New Westminster, B. C. 

he ~ G. A., Board of Education, London, 


Wilson, John S., 416 Dunsmuir St., Prince 
Albert, = tc 
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Foreign 


Philippines 


*Boquiren, T. N., 
Baguio City 

Encarnacion, Mrs. 
Baguio City 
azo, Antonio P., 
Sampaloc, Manila 

Lopez, Mrs. Aurea A., New Baguio Central 
School, Baguio City 

tMelocoton, Nestorio B., University of Philip- 
pines, Diliman, Quezon City 

Reyes-Fugoso, Mrs. Asuncion, Asst. Supt. 
for Elem. Educ., 2233 Felix Huertas, Manila 

Tangco, Crisanta G., 147 Solis Int. 8, Tondo, 


Camp Filipino School, 
E. §S., Central School, 


Arellano University, 


Manila 
Vibar, Mrs. Paz A., Calderon Elementary 
School, Manila 
Miscellaneous 
Belgher, E. W., Educ. Div., Inst. of Inter- 


Am. Affairs, American Embassy, La Paz, 
Bolivia 

Rignall, Raymond H., Elem. Educationist, 
Educ. Div., c/o United States Embassy, 
La Paz, Bolivia 

tStevenson, Gordon K., Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, Educ. Div., 5A Av. 
Sur. 44-B, Guatemala 

tRomano, Joseph J., American School, Stand- 
ard Vacuum Oil Co., Palembang, Sumatra, 
Indonesia 

Rieger, Prof. Eliezer, Dept. of Educ., 
University, Jerusalem, Israel 

Saguchi, Yasuji, Kojimachi Elementary 
School, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Takeda, Ichiro, Ministry of Education, 538 
Shimizu-cho, Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Welch, Edward F., Lago Oil & Transport 
Co., Ltd., Aruba, Netherlands 

Hermansson, Ester, Linnegatan 20, Gothen- 
burg, Sweden 


Hebrew 


INSTITUTIONS 


Underwood Elementary School Library, Box 
Montgomery, Aia. 

Institute, Tuskegee Institute, a. 
Flagstaff, 

Professional Library, 
lege, Tempe, Ariz. 

General Library, University of Arkansas 
versity of Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark. 
Antioch, Calif. 

Aptos, 

Teachers Professional Library, Educ. Div. 


Serials Section, Main Library, Alabama Poly- 

technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

351, Fairfield, Ala. 
Library, Alabama State College for Negroes, 
Library, State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 
Hollis, Burke, Frissell Library, Tuskegee 
Library, Arizona State College, 

Ariz. 

125 E. Lincoln St., 

hoenix, Ariz. 
Department of Education, Arizona State Col- 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Torrey- 

son Library, Conway, Ark. 

Fayetteville, Ark. 
Graduate Center Pharmacy Library, Uni- 
Wilson Public High School, Wilson, Ark. 
Antioch-Live Oak Unified School District, 
Aa Union Elementary School, 

Calif. 

Kern Co. Schools, 1103 Golden State High- 

way, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Library, Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 
Burroughs School, China Lake, Calif. 
Claremont College Library, Happer Hall, 


Claremont, Calif. 
Compton City Schools, Mrs. 
Tibby, Supt., 
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Ardella Bitner 
Compton, Calif. 


Bostonia School, 
Calif. 

El Cajon School, 750 Main, El Cajon, Calif, 

Library, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif, 

Santa Barbara County Schools Library, Edu. 
cational Service Center, Goleta, Calif. 

Grass Valley School Department Grass 
Valley, Calif. 

Kings County School, 
Supt., Hanford, Calif. 
Warren Lane School, 9330 S. 
Inglewood, Calif. 
Washington School, 
Lindsay, Calif. 
Teachers Library, Board of Education, 715 

Locust Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 


1390 Broadway, El Cajon, 


Gerald L. Jacobus, 
Eighth Ave., 


Hermosa at Gale Hill, 


Library, George Pepperdine College, 1121 
W. 79th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Library, Mount St. Mary’s College, 12001 


Chalon Rd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Library and Textbook Section, High School, 

1205 = Pico Blvd., Room 208, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Library, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los Angeles Public Library, Serials Divi- 
sion, 630 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los Angeles State College Library, 855 N. 
Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Loyola University Students Library, W. 80th 
St. & Loyola Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Supervisors, Central District, 1438 Dana St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Contra Costa County Free Library, Hall 
of Records, Room 119, Martinez, Calif. 


Supervisors of Valley District, 4280 Vine- 
land Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. 

Bar V. Ranch School, Nueva, Calif. 

College of the Holy Names, 2036 Webster 


St., Oakland, Calif. 

Library, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 

Oakland Public Library, 659—14th St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Teachers Library, Admin. Bldg., Room 201, 
132 E. Tenth St., Oakland, Calif. 

Nordhoff Union Elementary School District, 
Box 687, Ojai, Calif. 

Olive School District, 
Box 27, Olive, Calif. 

Pasadena City Schools, 351 S. Hudson Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Pinole Hercules Union School, Pinole, Calif. 

Library, University of Redlands, Redland, 
Calif. 

California State Library, 
Librn., Sacramento, Calif. 

County Supt. of Schools, 301 Court House, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Sacramento State College Library, 3835 Free- 
port Blvd., Sacramento, Calif. 
San Bernardino Co. Free Library, 364 Moun- 
tain View Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 
San Diego Co. Board of Education, 209 Civic 
Center, San Diego, Calif. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. 

Library, University of San Francisco, 2130 
Fulton St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Teachers Professional Library, 750 Eddy St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

University of California, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege Library, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Supt. of Schools, 1333 Sixth St., Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 

Varsi Library, University of Santa Clara, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Santa Paula Elementary Schools, Box 710, 
Santa Paula, Calif. 

County Supt. of Schools, 1593 Cleveland Ave., 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Library, College of the Pacific, 
Calif. 


Paul G. Jungkeit, 


Mable R. Gillis, 


Stockton, 








Tulare City Schools, 600 N. Cherry, Tulare, 
Calif. 

Curriculum Laboratory, Box 851, Ventura, 
Calif. 

Ventura County Library, Box 771, Ventura, 
Calif. 

County Supt. of Schools, Court House, Visa- 
lia, Calif. 

Library, Tulare County, Visalia, Calif. 

Professional Library, Box 186, Boulder, Colo. 

Serials Division, University of Denver Li- 
braries, Denver, Colo. 

Library, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colo. 

Library, Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison, Colo. 

Board of Education, Professional Library, 
249 High St., Hartford, Conn. 

Hillyer College Library, Box 1948, Hartford, 
Conn. 

State Department of Education, Hine Li- 
brary, Room 307, State Office Bldg., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Salisbury Central School, c/o G. Thomas 
Bowden, Lakeville, Conn. 

Teachers College of Connecticut, 1615 Stan- 
ley St., New Britain, Conn. 

Department of Education Library, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., 

Department of Education, Norwalk High 
School, Norwalk, Conn. 

University of Connecticut, Wilbur L. Cross 
Library, Storrs, Conn. 

Montville Board of Education, Uncasville, 
Conn. 

a id University of Delaware, Newark, 


el. 

CAA Dept. of Commerce, Aviation Education 
Division, W-151, Room 1806, T-4, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Catholic University Campus School, 920 
Varnum St. N.E., Washington, D. C. 

Department of Commerce, Bureau Civil 
gegpetioe Administration, Washington, 


Department of Education, General Conference 
of S.D.A., 6840 Eastern Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Library, Wilson Teachers College, 11th & 
Harvard Sts. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Miner Teachers College, Georgia Ave. & Eu- 

clid St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Public Library, Periodicals Division, 499 

ar ltaaaae Ave. N.W., Washington, 


Serials Department Library, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
“ie John B. Stetson University, Deland, 
a 


Library, De Soto City School, De Soto, Fla. 

University of Florida, College of Education, 
P.K. Yonge Bldg., Gainesville, Fla. 

University of Florida Libraries, Serials De- 
partment, Gainesville, Fla. 

Board of Public Instruction, Attn. Edna M. 
Calhoun, 605 Ocean St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

E. T. Roux Library, Florida Southern Col- 
lege, Lakeland, Fla. 

Office, Madison Street Elementary School, 
Ocala, Fla. 

Library, Florida State University, East Cam- 
pus, Tallahassee, Fla. 

ag The University of Tampa, Tampa, 


a. 

College Hill School Library, 1716 E. Lake 
Ave., Tampa, Fla. 

Meacham Elementary School, 1225 India St., 
Tampa, Fla. 

University of Georgia Libraries, Serials Di- 
vision, Athens, Ga. 


Institutions 


Fulton County Teacher’s Library, c/o Eliza- 
beth Whitehead, Librn., 332 Central Ave. 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Rock Spring School, 71 Lindberg Dr. N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Teachers Reference Library, Attn. Mrs. Car- 
per, 232 Pryor St. S.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Library, Georgia Teachers College, College- 

boro, Ga. 

or ah North Georgia College, Dahlonega, 
aa. 

Library, Emory University, Emory Univer- 
sity, Ga. 

Ler, Georgia State College, Savannah, 


™" 

University of Idaho Library, Periodical De- 
partment, Moscow, Idaho 

Ricks College Library, Eldon C. Hart, Librn., 
Rexburg, Idaho 

Southern Illinois University, General Libra- 
ry, Carbondale, IIl. 

Library, Eastern [Illinois State College, 
Charleston, III. 

Chicago Public Library, E. F. Young Room, 
78 E. Washington St., Chicago, II. 

Field Enterprises, Inc., World Book Ency. 
— Library, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 


Lewis Towers Library, Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Library, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 
lll. 

Northwestern University, Joseph Schaffner 
Library, 339 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Rand McNally and Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

University of Chicago Libraries, Periodical 
Record, Harper M 22, Chicago, Il 

Library, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, Il. 

Library, National College of Education, 2840 
Sheridan Rd., Evanston, IIl. 

Library, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Library, Row Peterson and Co., Evanston, 
Ill 


Community Unit School District 10, T. W. 
Price, Supt., Farmer City, Ill. 

Library, Western Illinois State College, Ma- 
comb, Ill. 

Milner Library, State Normal University, 
Normal, IIl. 

Paris Public Schools, E. J. Johnson, Supt., 
Paris, Ill 

Bradley Univeristy Library, Peoria, Ill. 

Illinois State Library, Springfield, Ill. 

Waukegan Township High School, 1011 
Washington St., Waukegan, IIl. 

Indiana University, Professional Library, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Library, St. Francis College, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Gary Public Library, Fifth Ave. at Adams 
St., Gary, Ind. , ’ 

Butler University Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Indiana State Library, 140 N. Senate Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. bs of 

Teachers’ Special Library, Ohio and Meridian 
Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Library, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Library, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Ind. 

Library, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Professional Library, 1001 Harrison St., Dav- 
enport, Iowa : 

Department of Public Instruction, State 
Supt., Jessie M. Parker, Des Moines, Iowa 

Drake University Library, Des Moines, Iowa 

Marshall School, Dubuque, Iowa 

Independent School District, 1015 Fifth Ave. 
N., Ft. Dodge, Iowa 
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Institutions 


Departmental Building, Knoxville, Iowa 


Westmar College Library, Order 
ment, Le Mars, Iowa 

Rock Rapids Public Schools, c/o High School, 
Rock Rapids, Iowa 

Concordia Public Schools, 
Supt., Concordia, Kans. 

Forsyth Library, Ft. Hays Kansas State 
College, Hays, Kans. 

Extension Library Service, 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kans 

Library, Bethany College, 

Garfield School, Parsons, Kans. 

Lincoln School, Parsons, Kans. 

McKinley School, Parsons, Kans. 

Washington School, Parsons, Kans. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Porter Li- 
brary, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Dir. of Instruction and Curriculum, Board 
of Education, 415 W. Eighth St., Topeka, 
Kans. 

Library, St. Mary College, Xavier, Kans. 

Graham Graded Scohol, Graham, Ky. 

Rapeery. University of Kentucky, Lexington, 


Belknap 


Depart- 
Carl A. James, 


University of 


‘Lindsborg, Kans. 


x 
Library, University of Louisville, 
Campus, Louisville, 
Library, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. 
Asbury College Library, Wilmore, Ky. 
Library, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

State Department of Education, Mrs. M. G. 
Reeves, Baton Rouge, La. 
“em Junior High School, Blanchard, 

a. 
St. Vincent Institute, Sister Cyrilla, Librn., 
Donaldson, La. 


Calcasieu Parish School Board, 1624 Kirk- 
man St., Lake Charles, La 

Library, McNeese State College, Lake 
Charles, La. 

Sacred Heart School, 1100 Mill St., Lake 
Charles, 

Russell Library, Northwestern State Col- 


lege, Natchitoches, a 

Gayarre School, 2515 N 
Orleans, La. 

Johnson Lockett School, 3240 Law St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Loyola University, Bobet Library, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Ursuline Academy Library, 2635 State St., 
New Orleans, La. 

A. R. Slaughter, 


Cohn Elementary School, 
Materials Library, Richland Parish, Rayville, 


. Robertson St., New 


Box 397, Port Allen, La. 


a. 

Eastland Elementary School, Ruston, La. 

Junior High School, c/o Mrs. John E. Mc- 
Gee, Librn., Ruston, La. 

Caddo Parish Materials Library, 1142 Texas 
Ave., Shreveport, La. 

Simsboro High School Library, c/o James H. 
Napper, Simsboro, La. 

Bangor Public Library, Bangor, Maine 

Library, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Cathedral St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Library, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Morgan State College Library, 


Md. 
School 455, Attn. Librarian, 
Lafayette Aves., Baltimore, 
School 3522, Attn. Miss Weise, 3 . 25th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore, 


ptiece and 


Library, Bowie State Teachers College, 
Bowie, Md 
Chevy Chase Elementary School, Rosemary 


St., Chevy Chase, Md. 
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Library, State Teachers College, Frostburg, 


Md. 

Maryland Training School for Boys, Box 355, 
Loch Raven, 

College Library, State Teachers College, Sal- 
isbury, Md. 

Deees of Education, Woreester County, Snow 

lll, 

Baltimore County Board of Education, 212 
Aigburth Rd., Towson, Md 

st ie State Teachers College, Towson, 

Board of Education, Wm. S. Schmidt, 
of Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. 

School Committee Office, Moore St., Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

Bureau of Jewish Education, Dr. B. J. Shev- 


Supt. 


och Exec. Dir., 72 Franklin St., Boston, 

a 

Public | Library, Milton E. Lord, Dir., Boston, 
Mas 

Cambridge School Dept., 1700 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Library, Sargent College, 6 Everett St., 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Library, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Library, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 


Mass. 
Lowell, 


Library, 
Mass. 

Division of Instruction, 100 Washington St., 
Newtonville, Mass. 

Library, State Teachers 

dams, Mass. 

Library, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Library, State Teachers College, Salem, 
Mass. 

Supt. of Schools, Wakefield, Mass. 

Browne School, Joseph W. Andrews, Water- 
town, Mass. 

School Department Office, Rice St., Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. 

Library, State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Mass. 

General Library, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mack School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Level Park School, 3515 W. Michigan Ave., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Professional Library, Willard Library Bldg., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Michigan State College Library, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

Library, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Saint Mary Convent, College Dept. Library, 
Monroe, Mich. 

Stephenson Public Schools, Stephenson, Mich. 

Elementary Department, Wakefield TWP. 
Schools, Wakefield, Mich. 


State Teachers College, 


College, North 


Loney. State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 

Mic 

Austin Education Association, Professional 
Library, Austin, Minn. 

Education-Indian Children, R. P. Broen, 
Dickinson Bldg., Bemidji, Minn. a 

Leer. State Teachers College, Bemidji, 
inn 


Board of Education, Curriculum Laboratory, 
226 N. First Ave., Duluth, Minn. 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch Li- 
brary, Duluth, Minn. 

High School Building, c/o C. Willard Cross, 
Supt., Faribault, Minn. 

Board of Education Library, 807 N.E. Broad- 
way, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minneapolis Public Library, Hennepin Ave. 
and Tenth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Office of Supt., Public Schools, Mountain 
Lake, Minn. 

State Teachers College, Reference Library, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

Library, Hamlin University, St. Paul 4, 
Minn 

St. Paul Public Library, Fourth and Wash- 
ington Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 

Library, Winona State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn. 

Clinton Public Schools, S. M. Crain, Clinton, 
Miss. 

Library, Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 

Bradley School, Sunset Dr., Jackson, Miss. 

Library, University of Mississippi, Univer- 
sity, Miss. 

Brentwood Board of a 2221 High 
School Dr., Brentwood, 

Kent Library, Southeast "Miszouri State Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Lincoln University, Inman E. Page Library, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Faxon School, 3710 Pasco, Kansas City, Mo. 

Library, School District of Kansas City, 
Ninth and Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

George R. Robinson School, 803 Couch Ave., 
Kirkwood, Mo. 

Library, Harris Teachers College, 5351 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 

pon ogg Library, 1517 S. Theresa, St. 
Louis, 

St. Louis Public Library, Olive, 13th and 
14th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Stowe Teachers College Library, 2615 Pen- 
dleton, St. Louis, Mo. 

Library, Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, Oo. 

Research Department, Bd. of Educ., 16 Sel- 
ma, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Anaconda School, E. J. Nordgaard, Supt., 
Anaconda, Mont. 

Library, Western Montana College of Edu- 
cation, Dillon, Mont. 

Library, Montana State University, Missou- 
la, Mont. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Library, 
Chadron, Nebr. 

Library, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Floy Carroll, Librn., Kearney, Nebr. 

me State Teachers College, Kearney, 

ebr. 

Teachers Professional Library, 720 E. 22nd 
St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Union College Library, College View Sta., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

University of Nebraska Libraries, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

University of Omaha, Library—Periodicals, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Library, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebr. 

State Board of epagetion, State House An- 
nex, Concord, 

Keene Teachers College, Keene, N.H. 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N.H. 
Free Public Library, Ave. C and 3lst St., 
Bayonne, 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Library, 
Glassboro, 

School 1, Attn. “Miss Widman, Broadway, 
Hackensack, N.J. 

School 6, Attn. Miss Porreca, Jackson Ave., 
Hackensack, N.J. 

School 7, Longview Ave., Hackensack, N.J. 
Library, New ad State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, N.J. 

Seton Hall University Library, 3055 Boule- 
vard, Jersey City, N. 

Martinsville Schgol. Washington Valley Rd., 
Martinsville, 87° 


Institutions 


Libraries, Visual Aids and Radio, 31 Green 
St., Newark, a 3 

Newark Public Library, 5 Washington St., 
Newark, N.J. 

Seton Hall College Library, Urban Division, 
40 Clinton St., Newark, 

te Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. 

Library, State Teachers College, Paterson, 


Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., 
Princeton, N.J. 

Library, Elementary School, Ramsey, N.J. 

— Hills School, Hobart Ave., Short Hills, 


oe 
Library, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 
700 W. Stevens St., Carlsbad, 


. Mex. 

Edison School, 406 N. Alamada, Carlsbad, 
N. Mex. 

Rodgers Library, New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, N. Mex 

Santa Fe “ Schools, T. C. Bird, Supt., 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

New Mexico Western College, Training 
School, Silver City, N. Mex 

College of St. Rose ny aon “Albany, W.Y. 

Education Department, Curriculum Bureau, 
Albany, N.Y. 

New York State Library, Albany, N.Y. 

ou. State Teachers College, Brockport, 


Brooklyn College Library, Bedford Avenue 
and Ave. H, Brooklyn, 

Bureau of Libraries, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, ‘ 

Central Service Branch, Brooklyn Public 
Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn, N.Y 

Junior High School, 210 Rochester Ave. and 
Park Pl., Brooklyn, ‘ 

ur. St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 


Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Library, Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

ur St. Lawrence University, Canton, 


Library, New York State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N.Y 

State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Library, New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 Par- 
sons Blvd., Jamaica, N. 

Alleghany Indian Reservation School, 515 
Clinton St., Jamestown, N.Y. 

“1 High School Library, 350 E. Second 

Jamestown, N.Y 

siaeas High School, Liberty, N.Y. 

Library, New York State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, N.Y. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, Educational ree 
ment, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, 

Hunter College Library, 695 Park Ave. si ~ 
York, N.Y. 

Library, Jewish Education Committee of 
New York, Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

Library, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, N.Y. 

Library, School of Business, C.C.N.Y., 17 
Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Mexico USI Center, Department of State, 
76 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

New York Public Library, Work with 
Sapo Branch, 127 E. 58th St., New York, 


ome. of Asst. Supt. Hopkins, P.S. 92 Bronx, 
E. 179th St, and Clinton Ave,, New York, 
N.Y, 
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Institutions 








Tehran USI Center, Department of State, 
76 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Textbook Evaluation Center, HICOG E&CR 
eo APO 757-A, c/o PM, New York, 


U.S. Information ur Linz, APO 174, c/o 
PM, New York, 

U.S. Information —. Salzburg, APO 541, 
c/o PM, New York, N. 

U.S. Information Center Vienna, APO 777, 
c/o PM, New York, 

sk i ‘State Teachers College, Oneonta, 


State Teachers College, 


Library, Oswego, 
N.Y. 


Kh State Teachers College, Plattsburg, 


St. George Regional Branch, N. Y. Public 
Library, 10 Hyatt St., Staten Island, N. Y. 

Main Library, State Teachers College, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 

Rochester Public Library, 115 South Ave., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Women’s College Library, 
Rochester, Rochester, N. 
Roslyn High School, Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 

Edgemont School, Scarsdale, , A 


University of 


Professional Library, 108 Union St., Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. 
sk ha Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
Croton School, 420 E. Raynor Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 
McKinley School, 141 W. Newell St., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 
Webster School, 500 Wadsworth St., Syra- 
cuse, 


Supt. of Schools, Eastchester High School, 
Tuckahoe, ‘ 

Library, Mamaroneck Avenue School, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

New York School for the Deaf, 555 Knollwood 
Rd., White Plains, N. 

White Plains Public Schools, 279 Hamilton 
Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 

Library, Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, Boone, 

Library, Western Carolina Teachers College, 
Cullowhee, N.C. 

North Carolina College, Durham, N.C. 

Library, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N.C. 

South Elementary School, Mooresville, N.C. 

New Bern Graded Schools, New Bern, N.C. 

Pembroke Elementary School, Pembroke, 

et chal Teachers College, Winston-Salem, 

Salem College Library, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

aereer State Teachers College, Mayville, 


Library, State Teachers College, Minot, N. 
Dak. 


Professional Library, 70 N. 
ron, Ohio 

Library, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Library, Baldwin-Wallace College, Verea, 

io 

Public Library of Cincinnati, Vine St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Teachers College, Athenaeum of Ohio, 5418 
Moeler, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Xavier University Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Library, Board of Education, 1380 E. Sixth 
St., Cleveland, Ohio 

St. John College Library, Cathedral Square, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbus Elementary Principals Assn., Paul 
E. Swinger, Pres., 270 E. State St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
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Broadway, Ak- 





ar Ohio State University, Columbus, 

io 

Albert Emanuel Library, University of Day- 
ton, Dayton, Ohio 

Slocum Library, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Headquarters Library, Board of Education, 
1470 Warren Rd., Lakewood, Ohio 

Curriculum Library, Board of Education, 
1020 Seventh St., Lorain, Ohio 

Library, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Library, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

Toledo Public Library, 325 Michigan St., 
Toledo, Ohio 

Antioch College Library, 
Ohio 

Library, Youngstown College, Youngstown, 

hio 
Moyers Public School, Moyers, Okla. 
we Aids Center, Curriculum Library, 
2317 N. Western, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Teachers Professional Library, Box 131, Tul- 
sa, Okla. 

Library, Southwestern State College, Weath- 
erford, Okla. 

Library, Southern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Ashland, Oregon 

School of Education, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oreg. 

Curriculum Library, Eugene Public Schools, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

Library, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 


Yellow Springs, 


gon 

Library, Pacific University, 
Oreg. 

Library, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 


mouth, Oregon 
Pilot Rock Grade School, Pilot Rock, Oreg. 
N.E. Clackamas, 


Curriculum Library, 631 
Portland, Oreg. 

Library Association of Portland, 801 S.W. 

Tenth Ave., Portland, Oreg. 


Oregon State Library, Supreme Court Bldg., 
Salem, Oreg. 


Forest Grove, 


a Elicsey, 31 S. Penn St., Allen- 
tow 

Pt oan School District, Senior High School 
Bldg., Altoona, Pa. 

Athens Boro School District, Athens, Pa. 

Easttown Township School District, First 


and Bridge Aves., Berwyn, Pa. 
Superintendent’s Office, Junior High School, 
Bradford, Pa. 
Cheyney Training School for Teachers, Chey- 
ney 
sie State Teachers College, chante, Pa. 
Library, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. ’ 
and State Teachers College, Edinboro, 


Erie Public Library, Erie, 

Library, State Teachers Collage, Indiana, Pa. 

Jenkintown Grade School, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Library, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
P 


a. 

Library, saan Teachers College, Lock Ha- 
ven 

Library, State Teachers College, Mansfield, 


Pa. 
Division of Pupil Personnel, Admin. Bldg., 
Pkwy. at 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Periodical 


Dept., Logan Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allegheny County Schools, 345 County Office 
Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Duquesne University Library, Pittsburgh, 


™ 
Library, 160 Administration Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, 


Pa. 
Prospect Park High School, Prospect Park, 
Pa. 








Library, eeate Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg 

The Maltby Library, ponte Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, 

Verona School District, "Wises. Pa, 
Library, State Teachers College, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Wilson High School Library, West Lawn, 
Sieniiie, Elementary School, Williamsport, 
Pa. 

Library, Rhode Island State College, Kings- 
ton, 

Library, Brown University, Providence, R.I. 
Professional Library, 20 Summer St., Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Providence Public Library, 229 Washington 
St., Providence, R.I. 

Howard School, 1716 Williams St., 


# d 
Reidgwood School, Woodbriar St., 
od 


Columbia, 
Columbia, 


ea Furman University, Greenville, S.C. 

Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C. 

Library, South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings, S. Dak. 

Library, Austin Peay State College, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 
Tenn. 
Library, East Tennessee State College, 


Johnson City, Tenn. 
Library, Memphis State College, Memphis, 


Tenn. 
Library, 


Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Elliott Professional Library, Hume Fogg 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Library, A. & I. State Teachers College, c/o 
Lois H, Daniel, Nashville, Tenn. 

Library, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Professional Library, School Admin. 
115 Milan Way, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Extension Teaching Centers Dept., Univer- 

sity of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Library, Univeristy of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Library, Lee College, Baytown, Texas 
Library, West Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas 
Library, A. and M. College of Texas, Col- 
lege Station, Texas 
Library, East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas 
Fondren Library, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas 
Library, Box 3715, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas 
North Texas State College, Education and 
Psychology Dept., Denton, Texas 
Denver City Elementary School, 
City, Texas 
Library, Texas Western College, El Paso, 


Texas 
Professional Library, 411 Boston St. El 
Worth, Texas 


Paso, Texas 
Public Library, Ft. 

Christian University Library, Ft. 
Worth, Texas 


Bldg., 


Denver 


Texas 


Professional Library, Box 206, Galveston, 
Texas 

Colored Branch, Houston Public Library, 
Houston, Texas 

Library, University of Houston, Houston, 
Texas 


Houston Independent School District, c/o 
Professional Library, Houston, Texas 
Library, Texas Southern University, Hous- 
ton, Texas 


Institutions 


Estill Library, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Texas 

Kermit Independent School District, Kermit, 
Texas 

Library, Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries, Kingsville, Texas 

Library, Stephen F. Austin State College, 
Nacogdoches, Texas 

Library, A. and M. College, Prairie View, 
Texas 

Post School, Box 277, Randolph Field, Texas 

Library, Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, Texas 

Public Library, San Antonio, Texas 

Trinity University Library, San Antonio, 
Texas 

Library, 
Texas 

Texas College Library, Tyler, Texas 

Library, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Martin Library, Midwestern University, 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

Board of Education, Leon F. Christiansen, 
Brigham City, Utah 

Library, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah 

Grandview School, 1591 N. Jordan Ave., 
Provo, Utah 

Library, Brigham Young Univeristy, Provo, 
Utah 

Library, Elementary Training School, Brig- 
ham Young University, Provo, Utah 

ers University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 

t 


Temple Junior College, Temple, 


a 

Professional Library, 440 E. First St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

State Board of Education, c/o Miss Jennie 
Campbell, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Director of Libraries, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 

School Department, Lyman C. Hunt, Supt., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Johnson Teachers College, Johnson, Vt. 

Rutland Public Schools, Box 48, Rutland, Vt. 

Arlington County Public Schools, 1426 N. 
Quincy St., Arlington, Va. 

Fairfax County School Board, Fairfax, Va. 

Library, Longwood College, Farmville, Va. 

Petersburg School Board, Court House Hill, 
Petersburg, Va. 

Virginia State College, Johnston Memorial 
Library, Petersburg, Va. 

Radford College Library, Radford, Va. 

Henrico County _— Library, Box 
3-V, Richmond, 

Library, University a Richmond, Richmond, 
Va. 


Richmond Public Schools, 312 Ninth St., 
Richmond, Va. 

Library, Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham, Wash. 

Roeder School Building, Bellingham, Wash. 

Hargreaves Library, Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney, Wash. 

Library, Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Lincoln School, District 320, Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 

Director of Instruction and Curriculum, 
School Dist. 17, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Beye Emenp School Dist. 400, Poulsbo, 

ash. 

Library, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. 

Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 

Library, Holy Names College, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Spokane Public Library, Spokane, Wash. 

Library, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash. 
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Institutions 


Lewis School, Plamondon and Caples School, 
Vancouver, Wash. 

Yakima School Dist. 7, 112 N. Fourth Ave., 
Yakima, Wash. 


Library, Bluefield State College, Bluefield, 
W. Va. 
Library, State Teachers College, Fairmont, 


a: Oe 

Robert F. Kidd Library, Glenville State Col- 
lege, Glenville, W. Va. 

James E. Morrow Library, Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va 

og Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, 


Doddridge County Board of Education, Office 
of Superintendent, West Union, W. Va. 
Superintendent’s Office, 220 W. Grand Ave. " 

Beloit, Wis. 

Elementary Grade Supervisor, 
School, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Elkhorn Public School, 13 N. Jackson St., 
Elkhorn, Wis. 

Board of Education, 101 S. Military Rd., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

State Teachers College, 17th and State Sts., 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Curriculum Department, Board of Educa- 
tion, 351 W. Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 
a ale University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Junior High 


State Dept. of Public Instruction, 

Capitol, Room 147, Madison, Wis. 

hg State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
is 


State 


Milwaukee Elementary Principals Associa- 
tion, Charles R. Gaul, Pres., 4237 N. New- 
hall St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milwaukee Public Librarv. 
sin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

ery. State Teachers College, Platteville, 


814 W. Wiscon- 


Racine Public Library, Racine, Wis. 

State Teachers College, River Falls, Wis. 
Library, Atwater School, Shorewood, Wis. 
State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. 
ts ae State Teachers College, Superior, 
East "Meguon Graded School, Thiensville, 
Wissnasia School for Boys, Waukesha. Wis. 
Library, Wisconsin State College, White- 

water, Wis. 
Library, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 


yo. 

Ketchikan Public Schools, Charles C. Briggs, 
Box 2109, Ketchikan, Alaska 

Library of Hawaii, King at Punchbowl St., 
Honolulu 

University of Hawaii, Mary P. Pringle, 
Librn., Honolulu. Hawaii 

Kealahou School, Waiakoa Maui, Hawaii 

Selles Library, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P.R. 

Library, University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, P.R. 


FOREIGN 
N. B. Teachers College, I. B. Rouse, Prin., 


Fredericton, N. B., Canada 
Bancroft School, 4563 St. Urbain St., Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada 
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Principal, Kitchener School, Regina, Sask., 
Canada 
Principal, Lakeview, Regina, Sask., Canada 


Sisters of Service, 2 Wellesley Pl., 
Ont., Canada 

Library, The University of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, C., Canada 

a ong Johnston Memorial Library, Legis- 
lative Bldg., Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

The American School, Apartado Postal #83, 
Guatemala. Guatemah, a 
Education Services Center, OLC Bavaria, 
PAD, 11 Prinzregenvenstrasse, Augsburg, 


Germany 
Education Services Center, HICOG, Berlin 


Toronto, 


Element, 55 Wilskistrasse, Berlin, Ger- 
many 
Education Services Center, OLC Bremen, 


PAD, 19 Contrescrape, Bremen, Germany 

Education Services Center, OLC Bremen, 
PAD, Hohenzollernring, Bremerhaven, Ger- 
many 

Education Services Center, Stirumschule, 
Stadtverwaltung Oertliches, Schulamt Bru- 
chsal, Germany 

Education Services Center, OLC Wuertem- 
berg-Baden, PAD, 87 Kepplerstrasse, Hei- 
delberg, Germany 

Education Services Center, Jugendheim an 
der Weinstrasse, Gartenhaus Hotel zur 
Krone, Jugendheim, Germany 

Education Services Center, OLC Wuertem- 
berg-Baden, PAD, 11 Karlastrasse, Karls- 


ruhe, Germany 

Education Services Center, OLC Hesse, 
PAD, 64 Wilhelmshoehe Allee, Kassel, 
Germany 

Education Services Center, 4 Friedrich Ebert 
Strasse, Ortschulratsgebaeude, Mannheim, 
Germany 


Education Services Center, OLC Bavaria, 
PAD, 6 Sophienstrasse, Munich, Germany 
Education Services Center, OLC Bavaria, 
PAD, 2 Muggenhoferstrasse, Nuernberg, 
Germany 

Education Services Center, OLC Wuertem- 
berg-Baden, PAD, Hegerplatz, Stuttgart, 


Germany 

Education Services Center, OLC Hesse, 
PAD, 3 Gutenbergplatz, Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many 

Education Services Center, 36 Frankfurter 
Strasse, Lehrerbildungsanstalt, Weilburg, 
Germany 


Kokuritsu Kyoiku Kenkyu-Jyo, 284 Choja- 
maru, Kamiosaki, Shinagawa-Ku, Tokyo, 
apan 

U.S. Information Library, American Em- 
bassy, The Hague, Netherlands 


Union Education Department, Pretoria, 
South Africa 
Podnqociess, Biblioteket, Hantverkaregatan 


29, Stockholm K, Sweden 
U.S. Information Center, American Embassy, 
Stockholm, Sweden 
U.S. Information Library, American Lega- 
tion, Bern, Switzerland Ri 
Talim Ve Terbiye Kitapligi Milli, Egitim 
Kitapligi, Ankara, Turkey 
Mene Grande Oil Co., CA. North Camp 
School, San Tome, Caracas, Venezuela 
Library, University of Western Australia, 
Nedlands, Western Australia. 
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Index 


Activities, for below-average children, 
171; for Book Week, 169-70; for 
borderline children, 219; for Christ- 
mas, 170-72; for gifted children, 241- 
46; for isolates, 161; in remedial 
reading, 178-82; on playground, 235- 
36; room, 256; scheduling of, 24; 
that are fun for children, 95 

Alexander, Margaret P., 74 

Amar, M. Benedict, 144 

American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 78, 111, 268 

American Council on Education, 48 

Applegate, Mauree, 67 

Argent, Violet, 5 

Assignments, homework, 174-77; of 
teachers to grade levels and buildings, 
24-25 

Atlantic City, New Jersey, Public 
Schools, 51 


Bain, Winifred E., 5, 11, 12 

Barr, A. S., 131 

Baruch, Dorothy W., 136 

Behavior, effects of understanding of on 
teaching efficiency, 135-38; problems 
of, 56-60, 163-68, 198-99, 201-204, 210- 
14 

Bergman, Rebecca, 178 

Book club, 229-34 

Book week, 169-70 

Brandon, Bertha M., 263 

Brixey, Helon, 4, 5 

Buboltz, William F., 4 

Buildings, air movement in, 251-52; ef- 
fect of on learning, 248-54; lighting 
in, 249-50; planning committees for, 
79-82; renovation of, 263-68; that are 
ideal, 255-59 

Burbank, California, Public Schools, 
218, 237, 245 

Bureau of Child Guidance, New York 
City Public Schools, 162 


= Language Test—Elementary, 

19 

California Test of Mental Maturity, 195 

California Test of Personality, 197 

Camping, 109-10 

Carl Street School, State College, 
Pennsylvania, 169 

Chalkboards, 265 

Child, behavior problems, 56-60; growth 
and development of, 18-20; guidance, 
195-200; needs of, 19-20, 198-99, 224- 
28, 241-46; study, 45-51 

Child behavior, case studies in, 163-68, 
198-99, 201-204; effects of understand- 
ing of on teaching efficiency, 135-38 


Child study, 45-51, 163-68, 183-88, 198- 
99, 201-204 

Child Welfare Station, State University 
of Iowa, 130 

Classrooms, 258-59, 265-67 ; lighting for, 
249-50; painting of, 258-59 

Classroom teachers, adjustment of, 129- 
54; good living conditions for, 139- 
43; happiness of, 18; help plan new 
buildings, 79-82; helping new, 144-46; 
151-54; helping of in guidance, 197- 
98; identifying effective, 130-38; rela- 
tionships among, 147-50; study child 
behavior, 56-60; whom children like, 
133-35 

Cleaver, C. B., 4 

Colfax School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, 241 

Community resources, 93, 122-25 

Complaints, dealing with, 97 

Cooperation, in a growing community, 
83-88; in elementary education, 61- 
88, 74-78; in moving to new building, 
260-62; in planning new buildings, 79- 
82, 264 

Copeland, Virginia, 210 

Cowdrick, J. S., 5 


Dade County, Florida, Public Schools, 
100 

Daniel Webster School, New Rochelle, 
New York, 183 

Demaree, Ona Belle, 67 

Department of Elementary School 
Principals, available yearbooks, 276; 
Editorial Committee, 4, 5, 6; mem- 
bership, 278-386; officers, 4 

Dependent School, Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky, 174 

Development and growth, of children, 
a 198-99 ; of teaching staff, 37-39, 
45-51 

— 34; and lack of acceptance, 
156 

Doll, Ronald C., 133 

Donelson, Raymond, 189 

Drummond, Harold D., 139 

Dube, Dolores, 5 

Dunn, John O., 37 

Dypka, Jessie, 210 


Eastern Montana College of Education, 
Billings, Montana, 45 

Eastwood School, North Kansas City, 
Missouri, 52 

Eaves, Robert W., 4, 5, 277 

Editorial Committee of DESP, 4, 5, 6 

Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association, 44, 


188 
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Edwards, Katharine, 4 

Emotional growth, 201-204, 210-14 

Enrichment, of school experiences, 32 

Environment, improving the, 263-68; 
physical impact of, 248-52; psycho- 
logical impact of, 252-53 


Faculty meetings, 37-39, 56-60, 62-66, 
67-73 

Fitzgerald, Mary, 229 

Fitzgerald, Ruth, 229 

Floor covering, 258, 266 

Forrest Hills School, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, 157 

Fox, Robert, 210 

Frye, Kenneth, 5 


Gabriel, Florence, 224 

Gage, N. L., 135 

Games, 232, 235-40 

— Peabody College for Teachers, 
139 

Gesell, Arnold, 215 

Gilles, Mathilda, 4 

Gladston, Roy, 133 

Good living in school, characteristics 
of, 22 

Grandview Heights Elementary Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio, 215 

Greenlee, Mary M., 4 

Group dynamics, 210-14 

Group work, 169-73, 210-14, 241-46, 260- 
62 

Grouping, a new element in, 190-91; for 
playground activities, 239; of over- 
age pupils, 220-23; plans commonly 
used, 190, 242-43; to meet needs of 
gifted children, 241-46 

Growth and development, of children, 
18-20; of teaching staff, 37-39, 45-51 

Guidance, 34, 195-204, 210-14 

Guttersen School, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota, 126 


Hake, Barthold, 174 

Hanft, Elise Henson, 115 

Harding, Lowry W., 11, 23 

Harlick, Johanna K., 4 

— program, 86-87, 235-40; room, 


Heating, 250-51 

Hefley, A. D., 205 

Henderson, Richard L., 45 

Hibbard School, Chicago, Illinois, 201 

Hicks, Vernon, 122 

Highland School, Billings, Montana, 255 

Homework, correlated assignments of, 
174-75; in arithmetic, 175; in reading, 
175-77; in social studies, 177 

Hubbard, Frank W., 5, 60 

Human relations, 14-16, 53, 143, 183-88, 
198-99, 201-204, 210-14 

Hunt, Dorothy, 52 

Hymes, James, 156 
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Ilgen, V. Carl, 4 

Indiana University, 248 

Information, channels of, 96, 110-11, 
126-28; integrity of, 99 

Interpretation, of work of school, 95- 
97, 110-11; thru newsletter, 126-28: 
thru public opinion polls, 115-21; thru 
use of learning situation, 101-102 

Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills, 197 

Isolates, identification of, 156-60, 183- 
85; improving status of, 161, 186-88 


Jefferson County, Alabama, Public 
Schools, 206 

Jeffords, Alice L., 4 

Johnson, Opal H., 260 

Jones, Marvin D., 193 

Jones, Ruth, 178 


Keliher, Alice V., 45 

Kensington Elementary School, Berke- 
ley, California, 193 

Kerby Elementary School, Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan, 122 

Kimbell Elementary School, Corona, 
California, 98 

King School, Chicago, Illinois, 144 

Kinnel, Trude, 210 

- - aces Intelligence Test, 
19 


Lake Como Elementary School, Or- 
lando, Florida, 260 

Lambert, Sam M., 5 

Lausted, Alice, 255 

Leadership, approaches to, 32-34; demo- 
cratic, 40, 43-44; in evaluation, 28-29; 
in faculty meetings, 67-73; in keeping 
pace with rapid community growth, 
83-88; in planning new buildings, 79- 
82; in studying behavior problems, 
56-60; of elementary-school princi- 
pals, 20, 27-60; of teachers, 20-21, 62- 
66; qualities of, 39-44; to set the pace, 
37-44 

LeBaron, Walter A., 37 

Lee Elementary School, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, 90 

Libraries, for parents, 106-107 

Lighting, 265, 249-50 

Lloyd, Elizabeth C., 147 

Los Angeles, California, Public Schools, 
235 

Louisville, Kentucky, Public Schools, 
207 


Mahoney, Raymond L., 98 

Malvern School, Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
224 

Marquette School, South Bend, Indiana, 
74 


McDowell, Kyle C., 174 
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Members of Department of Elementary 
School Principals, 278-386 

Memphis State College, 18 

Methods of teaching, 210-46 

Miller, Leo R., 156 

Mills, William, 210 

Mississippi Southern College, 156 

Monterey Avenue School, Burbank, 
California, 195 

Moore, J. C., 220 

Morale, of teaching staff, 37-39, 46-55 

Morrison, Nellie C., 79 

Motion pictures, for public relations, 
96-97; use of in studying child be- 
havior, 57-58 


National Education Association, Publi- 
cations Division, 5; Research Divi- 
sion, 5, 6 

National School Public Relations As- 
sociation, 73, 114 

New York City Public Schools, 25 

New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, 37 

Newton Public Schools, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts, 151 


Officers of DESP, 4 

Ogle, A. V., 90 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
23, 28 

Ojemann, Ralph H., 130, 136 

Organization, of elementary schools, 23- 
24, 220-23, 241-46 

Orientation, of parents and preschool 
children, 74-78, 215-16 

Outsiders, identification of, 156-60, 183- 
85; helping, 161, 186-88 


Parton, Daisy, 62 

Pearson, Evelyn M., 126 

Phillips, Harry W., 235 

Philosophies of elementary education, 
11-22, 217-19 

Physical education, 235-40 

Pinkston, Eva G., 4 

Placement and promotion of pupils, 25- 
26, 220-23, 241-46 

Planning, of faculty meetings, 37-39; 
of new buildings, 79-82 
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